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Visitors 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  College.  Student  guides,  whose  headquarters 
are  College  Hall  2,  are  available  for  conducting  tours  of  the  campus.  Their  services 
may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  and  pre-college  students  are  urged  to  secure  appoint- 
ments in  advance  with  the  Director  or  Associate  Director  of  Admission  and,  if  they 
are  interested  in  scholarship  and  self-help  opportunities,  with  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Administrative  offices  in  College  Hall  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holidays,  officers  and  staff  are  avail- 
able only  if  an  appointment  is  made  in  advance. 


Correspondence 


Inquiries  of  various  types  concerning  Smith  College  may  be  made  of  the  following 
officers  and  their  staffs,  either  by  mail  or  by  interview.  The  post  office  address  is 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

Admission  of  Students:  Miss  Jane  Sehmann,  Director 

Residence  &  General  Welfare  of  Students:  Miss  Helen  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  Students 

Scholarships,  Loans,  &  Work:  Mrs  Linton  H.  Foster,  Director  oj  Financial  Aid 

Graduate  Study  &  Fellowships:  Miss  Helen  Randall,  Director 

Foreign  Students:  Mrs  Joan  M.  Bramwell,  Chairman  oj  the  Committee 

Health  of  Students:  Dr  Vera  Joseph,  College  Physician,  69  Paradise  Road 

Academic  Standing: 

Class  of  1972,  Mrs  George  Cohen 

Class  of  7977,  Mrs  Joan  M.  Bramwell 

Classes  of  1969  and  7970,  Mrs  Michael  Olmsted,  Assistant  Dean 

Payment  of  Bills:  Mr  Robert  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer 

Development  &  Public  Relations:  Mr  Herbert  N.  Heston,  Director 

Transcripts  &  Records:  Mrs  Helen  B.  Bishop,  Registrar 

Publications:  Mr  Russell  F.  Carpenter,  Secretary  of  the  College 

School  for  Social  Work:  Mr  Howard  J.  Parad,  Dean 

Alumnae  Affairs:  Mrs  John  Scott  Stella,  General  Secretary,  Alumnae  House 

Alumnae  References:  Miss  Alice  N.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
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College  Calendar 


FIRST  SEMESTER,   1968-1969 
Friday,  September  13, 7:00  p.m.,  Freshman  Registration  and  Meeting  with  Class  Dean 

Tuesday,  September  17,  9:00  a.m.,  First  Chapel  and  Registration 

Wednesday,  September  18,  8:00  a.m.,  Classes  begin 

Mountain  Day  {holiday),  To  be  announced  by  the  President 

Monday,  October  28  -  Saturday,  November  2,  Independent  Study 

Tuesday,  November  12,  Last  day  for  reporting  midsemester  grades 

Wednesday,  November  27,  12:50  p.m.  -  Sunday,  December  1,  Thanksgiving  Recess 

Saturday,  December  21,  8:00  a.m.  -  Sunday,  January  5,  Christmas  Recess 

Monday,  January  6  -  Thursday,  January  16,  Reading  Period 

Friday,  January  17  -  Sunday,  January  19,  Pre-examination  Study 

Monday,  January  20  -  Saturday,  January  25,  Midyear  Examinations 

Saturday,  January  25,  5:00  p.m.  -  Tuesday,  January  28,  Midyear  Recess 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1968-1969 
Wednesday,  January  29,  8:00  a.m.,  Classes  begin 

Saturday,  February  22,  Rally  Day 

Friday,  March  14,  Last  day  for  reporting  midsemester  grades 

Wednesday,  March  26,  8:00  a.m.  -  Monday,  April  7,  8:00  a.m.,         Spring  Recess 

Tuesday,  May  6  -  Friday,  May  16,  Reading  Period 

Saturday,  May  17  -  Monday,  May  19,  Pre-examination  Study 

Tuesday,  May  20  -  Monday,  May  26,  Final  Examinations 

Sunday,  June  1 ,  Commencement 


The  Board  of  Trustees 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.,  President    Northampton 


Term 
expires 

1969     Harvey  Brooks,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

1969      Helen  Huberth  Keene,  a.b. 

1969     Dorothy  Nepper  Marshall,  ph.d. 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Scarsdale,  New  York 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


1970     J.  Seelye  Bixler,  ph.d.,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  l.h.d.,  ll.d.     Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire 


1970  Albert  H.  Gordon,  a.b.,  m.b.a. 

1970  Elizabeth  Bell  Higginbotham,  a.b. 

1970  Frederick  Sheffield,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

1971  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  Cutler,  a.b. 
1971  Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  b.s. 

1971  Marcia  Ennis  Stevens,  a.b. 

1972  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Carey,  a.b. 
1972  Edward  H.  deConingh.  a.b.,  s.b. 
1972  Richard  Gordon  Leahy,  ph.d. 

1972  Julia  Andrus  Moon,  a.b. 

1973  Sara  Scranton  Linen,  a.b. 

1974  Constance  Morrow  Morgan,  a.m.,  Chairman 


Florence  Macdonald,  a.b.,  Secretary 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  a.b.,  m.b.a.,  Treasurer 
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New  York  City 

Dallas,  Texas 

New  York  City 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Scottsdale,  Arizona 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Ridgefield,  Washington 

Northampton 
Northampton 


The  Board  of  Counselors 


Lucy  Barnard  Briggs,  a.b.,  Chairman 

Natalie  Starr  Putman,  m.a.,  Vice  Chairman 

Jere  Abbott,  b.s. 

Robert  L.  Arnstein,  a.b.,  m.d. 

Janet  White  Averill 

Margaret  Goldthwait  Bennett,  a.b. 

Margaret  Mather  Byard,  ph.d. 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr.,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

Virginia  Dougherty  Glover,  a.b. 

Edward  Joseph  Gordon,  a.m.t. 

Mary  Brooks  Griswold,  a.b. 

A.  John  Holden,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Peggy  Clark  Kelley,  m.f.a. 

Lucile  G.  Mason,  a.b. 

Elizabeth  Stoffregen  May,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

Anne  Kane  McGuire,  a.m.t. 

William  Milliken,  b.a.,  ll.d. 

Eleanor  Angle  Richmond,  a.b. 

John  Jay  Scott,  ll.b. 

Thomas  P.  Stewart,  a.b.,  b.d. 

Nell  Cochrane  Taylor,  m.a. 

Virginia  Wing,  a.b. 


Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Northampton 

Dexter,  Maine 

Hamden,  Connecticut 

Northampton 

Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

Washington,  D.C. 

North  Haven,  Connecticut 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Montpelier,  Vermont 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

New  York  City 

Washington,  D.C. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Roslyn,  New  York 

New  York  City 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


THE  FACULTY 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 
b.litt.  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales, 
b.l.,  l.h.d. ,  litt.d. 

Frank  Hamilton  Hankins,  ph.d.,  l.h.d. 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  a.m. 

Susan  Miller  Rambo,  ph.d. 

Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  ph.d., 
d.litt.,  l.h.d. 

Elizabeth  Faith  Genung,  m.s.  in  agr. 

Abbie  Mabel  O'Keefe,  m.d. 
Arthur  Ware  Locke,  a.m. 
Esther  Lowenthal,  ph.d. 
Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  ph.d. 


Kate  Ries  Koch,  a.m.,  m.l.d. 

Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti,  dottore 
in  filosofia  e  pedagogia 

Gertrude  Goss 
Samuel  Ralph  Harlow, 

PH.D.,  L.H.D.,  LITT.D. 


Vera  A.  Sickels,  a.m. 


Explanation  of  marks  before  instructors'  names : 

fabsent  for  the  year 

*absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 

§  Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

'appointed  for  the  first  semester 

Appointed  for  the  second  semester 
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President  and  Professor  of  History 
Warden  Emeritus  (1944) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  (1946) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics  (1947) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1948) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1949)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate   Professor   Emeritus  of 

Bacteriology  (1950) 
Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1950) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1952) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1952)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate   Professor   Emeritus  of 
Landscape  Architecture  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian 
Language  and  Literature  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1953) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1953) 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Merrill  Dewey,  a.m. 

Margaret  Brackenbury  Crook,  b.a., 
diploma  in  anthropology 


Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  ph.d. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  ph.d., 
litt.d.,  l.h.d. 

Hallie  Flanagan  Davis, 
a.m.,  l.h.d. ,  d.f.a. 

K.  Frances  Scott,  ph.b.,  m.d. 


Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  ph.d. 

Willian  Beaumont  Scatchard, 
b.mus.,  B.S. 

Vera  Brown  Holmes,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

C  Pauline  Burt,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Alexander  Marsh,  a.m. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

Clarence  Kennedy,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Sears  Ainsworth, 
PH.D.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Sara  Bache-Wiig,  ph.d. 


Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  (1953) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature  (1954)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1955) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1955) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Drama  (1955) 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Hygiene  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1958)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1958) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (1959) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1960) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Botany  (1960) 


Frances  Campbell  McInnes,  a.m.,  m.d. 


Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1960) 


THE  FACULTY 


Sidney  Raymond  Packard, 

PH.D.,  JUR.D.    (HON.),  L.H.D. 

Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  ph.d. 

Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a.b. 

Rene  Guiet,  docteur  de  l'universite 

DE    PARIS 

Margaret  Hill  Peoples,  ph.d. 

Marthe  Sturm,  lic.  es.  l.,  diplome 

d'etudes  superieures 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Young,  a.m. 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  ph.d. 

Ruth  Wedgwood  Kennedy,  a.b. 

Catherine  A.  Pastuhova,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  m.a. 

William  Sentman  Taylor, 

PH.D.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 
Vincent  Guilloton,  agrege  de 

l'universite 
Nora  May  Mohler,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Katherine  Gee  Hornbeak,  ph.d. 

Edith  Burnett,  b.s. 

Helene  Cattanes,  docteur  de 

L'UNIVERSITE  DE  PARIS 

Leona  Christine  Gabel,  ph.d. 
Katherine  Reding  Whitmore, 

d.lit.   (madrid) 
Raymond  Prentice  Putman 
blanca  del  vecchio,  diploma  di  magistero 
Helen  Jeannette  Peirce,  m.a. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  (1961) 
Professor   Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor   Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor   Emeritus  of  Italian    Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1961) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian 

Language  and  Literature  (1961) 
Assistant   Professor   Emeritus   of  French 

Language  and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1962) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1962) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  (1962) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of   Theatre 

and  Speech  (1962) 
Professor  Emeritus   of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 

and  Literature  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 

and  Portuguese  Languages  and 

Literatures  (1963) 
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THE  FACULTY 


Oliver  Waterman  Larkin,  a.m. 
Michele  Francesco  Cantarella,  a.m. 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 

Ida  Deck  Haigh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mensel,  a.b. 


Gladys  Amelia  Anslow,  ph.d., 

sc.d.  (hon.) 
Ernest  Charles  Driver,  ph.d. 
Marine  Leland,  ph.d.,  litt.d.  (hon.) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  m.s. 

William  Albert  Bodden,  b.a. 
Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  ph.d. 
Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  ph.d. 

Virginia  Corwin,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Clifford  Richardson  Bragdon, 
a.m.,  ED.M. 

Dorothy  Walsh,  ph.d. 

Marion  DeRonde,  a.b. 

William  Denis  Johnston,  m.a.,  ll.m. 

Dorothy  Wrinch,  d.sc. 

John  Woods  Duke 

Paul  Gerald  Graham,  ph.d. 

Doris  Silbert,  a.m. 

Alfred  Young  Fisher,  docteur  de 
l'universite  de  dijon 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1964) 
Professor   Emeritus   of  Italian   Language 

and  Literature  (1964) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  (1964) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Music  (1964) 
Director    Emeritus    of   Scholarships 

and  Student  Aid  (1964) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1965) 

and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 
Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1965) 
Professor   Emeritus  of  French  Language 

and  Literature  (1965) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 

Education  (1965) 

Treasurer  and  Controller  Emeritus  (1965) 
College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  (1966) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature  (1966) 
Professor    Emeritus    of    Education 

and  Child  Study  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1966) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1966) 

Professor   Emeritus   of    Theatre 

and  Speech  (1966) 
Visiting  Research  Professor  of  Physics 

Retired  (7966)  and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1967) 
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Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  sc.d. 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  ph.d. 

Robert  Frank  Collins,  a.m. 

Helen  Stobbe,  ph.d. 

Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m. 
Margaret  Louise  Johnson,  a.b.,  b.s. 
Neal  Breaule  DeNood,  ph.d. 

Lois  Evelyn  Te  Winkel,  ph.d. 

Esther  Carpenter,  ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon. 

Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 


Professor     Emeritus     in     the     Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Professor     Emeritus     in     the     Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Associate  Professor   Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1968) 

Librarian  Emeritus  (1968) 

Professor     Emeritus     of    Sociology 
and  Anthropology  (1968) 

Professor     Emeritus     in     the    Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor     Emeritus     in     the    Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1968) 


fDANiEL  Aaron,  ph.d. 

*juan  bautista  avalle-arce,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Baskin,  b.a.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon, 
Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 

Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

Dennis  Hubert  Chitty,  d.phil. 

**George  Cohen 
Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 


Mary     Augusta     Jordan     Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Sophia     Smith     Professor     of    Hispanic 
Studies 

Robert  A.   Woods  Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art  and 

Director  of  the  Smith  College  Museum 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

National  Science  Foundation  Senior 
Foreign  Scientist  Fellow 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History 
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Jean  Collignon,  agrege  de  l'universite 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 
George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

Alvin  Derald  Etler,  mus.b 
fVERNON  D.  Gotwals,  Jr.,  m.f.a. 
Vera  A.  Joseph,  b.a.,  m.d. 
"[Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 
"("Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell, 
a.b.,  b.l.s.,  litt.d. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a. 
James  Holderbaum,  ph.d. 
B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

§Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 

Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 

Jay  Richard  Judson,  ph.d. 

Mervin  Jules 

Sylvia  W.  Kenney,  ph.d. 

*Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 

*Philip  Keppler,  m.f.a. 

**Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  PH.D. 


Professor   of  French   Language 
and  Literature 

Professor     of     English     Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor    of    Classical    Languages 
and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sydenham    Clark   Parsons   Professor 
of  History 

Professor    of   English    Language 
and  Literature 

Henry  Dike  Sleeper  Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Music 

College  Physician 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

College  Librarian 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Director  of  Choral  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Geology 
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Murray  James  Kitely,  ph.d. 

Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  diplome 
d'etudes  superieures 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz, 

PH.D.,  LL.D. 

Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 

Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 

**William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 

"[Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 
Jane  Adele  Mott,  ph.d. 

fHELEN  MUCHNIC,  PH.D. 

Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 
^milie  noulet,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Samuel  Osborne,  ph.d. 
Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 
Howard  J.  Parad.  d.s.w. 

Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 

Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

*Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 

Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 
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Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Jessie  Wells 
Post  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History  and  of  Art 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Assistant 

to  the  President 
Professor  of  Economics 
Gates  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Helen    and   Laura    Shedd   Professor 
of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Writer-in-Residence 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  the  Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work  and  Professor 
of  Social  Work 

Professor    of    English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Study 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
and  Director  of  Preschool  and  Elemen- 
tary School    Teacher   Preparation 

Professor  of  Government 
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*Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 
William  Wallace  Robson,  m.a. 

fPETER  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 
Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 
Ramon  Eduardo  Ruiz,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Max  Salvadori,  dr.  sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 
Marie  Schnieders,  ph.d. 

Jane  Sehmann,  a.m. 

fWALTRAUT  CAROLA  SeITTER,  PH.D. 

Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 


fKENNETH  Wayne  Sherk,  ph.d. 
Elsa  Margareeta  Siipola,  PH.D. 
Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 

Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 
Adam  Henry  Spees,  ph.d. 
Wolfgang  Stechow,  d.phil.,  l.h.d., 

f.a.d.  (hon.) 
Richard  Preston  Unsworth, 

B.D.,  TH.M. 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 
Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 
Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
2Eudora  Welty,  b.a. 


Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Elizabeth  Drew  Visiting  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Professor  of  Government 
Professor  of  History 
Dean  of  Students 

Dwight  W.  Morrow  Professor  of  History 
Professor  of  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Director  of  Admission 
Professor  of  Astronomy 
Physician,  Psychiatrist,  Director  of  the 

Counseling  Services,  and  Lecturer 

in  Psychology  and  in  Sociology 

and  Anthropology 
Professor   of  Chemistry 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences  and 

Director  of  the  Clark  Science  Center 
Professor  of  Music 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
Professor  of  Physics 
William  Allan  Neilson  Research 

Professor  of  Art 
Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 
Professor  of  Art 
Professor   of  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Professor  of  History 
Professor  of  Government 
Writer-in-Residence 


Kamel  Saleh  Abu  Jaber,  ph.d. 
Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m. 


Associate  Professor  of  Government 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
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fRoBERT  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
Margaret  Louise  Bates,  d.phil. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 

Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 
Mary  Frances  Brown,  a.m.,  m.d. 
Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 

fGERARD  Ernest  Caspary,  ph.d. 
Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

**Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg, 

B.D.,  PH.D. 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

Anne  Lee  Delano,  a.m. 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de 
l'universite 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

fALicE  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
fDiLMAN  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
Herman  Edelberg,  a.b.,  m.d. 
George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 


fJoHN  Gordon  Fisher,  m.f.a. 
Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
Peter  Garland,  b.arch. 


Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Student   Counselor   on   the   Eva   Hills 

Eastman  Foundation 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Registrar 
Associate  Physician 

Assoicate  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature  and  Secretary  of 

the  Faculty 
Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  of  Theatre  and  Speech  and  Director 
of  Dance 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate    Professor    of    Psychology 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study  and  Director  of  Secondary 

School  Teacher  Preparation 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

and  Director  of  Speech 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
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Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Michael  Caesar  Gemignani,  ph.d. 
Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 

**Philip  Green,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

fWiLLiAM  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
fWiLLiAM  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
John  Cameron  Hay,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
fEDWARD  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
ferna  berndt  kelley,  ph.d. 
IEdwin  London,  ph.d. 
Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 
Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m., 

lic.  de  concert 
§Allan  Mitchell,  ph.d. 
Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 
Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 
Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

fPETER  NlLES  ROWE,  PH.D. 

Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 
fWiLLY  Schumann,  ph.d. 

j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 
Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
Jay  B.  Sorenson,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 
Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 


Associate   Professor   of  French   Language 

and  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Associate    Professor    of   Government 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
Associate  Professor  of  Government 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
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Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Stern,  ph.d. 
Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer, 

PH.D. 

Eunice  Ellen  Way,  ph.d. 
jochanan  h.  a.  wljnhoven,  ph.d. 

**Raymond  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 

William  Thomas  Harvey  Youngren, 

PH.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 


Maurianne  Schifreen  Adams,  ph.d. 

Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 

Mark  Aldrich,  m.a. 

Jany  Arnoux,  agregee  de  l'universite 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 

Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter, 

PH.D. 

Bernard  Michael  Boyle,  ph.d. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 


Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  ph.d. 
Marie-Rose  Carre,  docteur  de 

l'universite  de  paris 
David  Cavitch,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant    Professor    of    Classical 

Languages  and  Literatures 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Class 

of  1977 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
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Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 

fMARTHA  CLUTE,  A.M. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 
**John  Dunning  Davis,  ph.d. 

§Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic. 

ES  L.,  DIPLOME  d' ETUDES  SUPERIEURES 

Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.d. 

§Margherita  Silvi  Dinale, 

dottore  in  lettere 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
fRoBERT  John  Fabian,  ph.d. 
Edwin  Emmanuel  Felien,  ph.d. 
John  Tyler  Ferguson,  d.phil. 
Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 
fharold  fruchtbaum,  ph.d. 
Margy  Gerber,  PH.D. 

Arnold  E.  S.  Gussin,  ph.d. 

fDAviD  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  m.a. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  ph.d. 
Joann  Marlene  Johnson,  m.s. 

Henry  Li-hua  Kung,  b.a. 
Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 
Sanat  Kumer  Majumder,  PH.D. 

Blandine  Laflamme  McLaughlin, 
docteur  de  l'universite  de  paris 


Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant   Professor   of  French   Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Physician 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  of  Science 
Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

and  Anthropology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Child  Study 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 

Education 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese  Studies 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
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*Dorothy  Merrill,  ph.d. 

Reuben  George  Miller,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Wallace  Mullin,  ph.d. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

David  Allan  Olson,  a.m. 
**Jose  Ortega,  ph.d. 
Jeanne  Adele  Powell,  ph.d. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 

Philippe-Etienne  Raviart, 

agrege  de  l'universite 
Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
Lawrence  Rosen,  ph.d. 

Charles  Melvin  Sackrey,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Mary  Carruthers  Schroeder,  ph.d. 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Alfred  Thompson,  d.phil. 

Virginia  Louise  Trimble,  ph.d. 
Donald  Alastair  Trumpler,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

Amy  Lou  Vandersall,  ph.d. 
Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
fGEORGE  Theophilus  Walker,  d.m.a. 
Irwin  Myron  Wall,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Assistant  Dean  and  Adviser  to  the  Classes 

of  1969  and  1970 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Director  of  Child  Study 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
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Ernst  Wallfisch 
Lory  Wallfisch 
**Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 

Allen  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
Sylvia  Jane  Wilson,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 
Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil. 


Stephen  Miller  Adler,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 
Richard  Karl  Bambach,  m.s. 
Ron  D.  K.  Banerjee,  m.a. 

2Paul  Samuel  Boyer,  ph.d. 
Lale  Aka  Burk,  a.m. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Donna  Gina  Cardamone,  a.m. 
Patricia  Hoffman  Cleghorn,  a.b. 

Bruce  C.  Cogan,  ph.d. 
Grace  Johnson  Craig,  ph.d. 
William  A.  Dent,  ph.d. 
Guy  deVille 

John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 
Gerald  Peter  Flynn,  m.a. 
Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  m.a. 
Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.  inst.  p. 
Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m. 
G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d. 
William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 
Mary  K.  Keeley,  m.s. 
Isobel  Reymes  King,  a.m. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 

and  Literature  and  Director  of 

Language  Studies 


Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Geology 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry 
Lecturer  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Music 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
Lecturer  in  Government 
Lecturer  in  Government 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Art 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
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Elsie  Harriet  Koester,  a.m. 

^ei-Chin  H.  Ku,  PH.D. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 
Alan  David  Lewis,  m.a. 
2Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Steven  Allen  Linn,  a.b. 
Thomas  Michael  Love,  ph.d. 
Donald  J.  Lovell,  m.s. 
Nancy  Lowry,  ph.d. 
Iole  Fiorillo  Magri,  dottore  in 

lingue  e  letterature  straniere,  a.m. 
Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

Gary  Mason  McCown,  ph.d. 

Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

2JUAN  NlCKFORD,  M.F.A. 

Nelson  Ronald  Ohmart,  ed.m. 


Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 

William  T.  Plummer,  ph.d. 
Claire  Kepler  Purcell,  ph.d. 
Ellen  Laura  Repp,  b.a. 
Harold  Rubens 
A.  K.  Saran,  m.a. 

fPAUL  Howe  Shepard,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Clark  Smith,  m.a. 

Hilton  Ralph  Stern,  ph.d. 


Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics 
Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 
Lecturer  in  Economics 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry 
Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
Lecturer  in  History 
Visiting  Artist 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

and  Director  of  the  Smith  College 

Day  Schools 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

and  in  Music 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Lecturer  in  Music 
Lecturer  in  Music 
Ada   Howe   Kent    Lecturer    in    Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Sociology 

and  Anthropology 
Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
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Joachim  Wolfgang  Stieber,  m.a. 

John  D.  Strong,  ph.d. 

Paola  Ottolenghi  Velli,  a.b. 

William  Vandervoort  Whitehead,  ph.d. 

MlRA  WlLKINS,  PH.D. 

*Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 


Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 


Jane  Dea  Andelman,  a.b. 

Louis  Eugene  Auld,  ph.d. 

David  Allen  Batchelder,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 
Karl  Paul  Donfried,  b.d.,  dr.  theol. 

Marjorie  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  a.m. 

Gerald  Louis  Fox,  m.a. 
Linda  K.  Hall,  b.s. 
Micheline  Fort  Harris,  lic.  es.  l., 
c.a.p.e  s. 

Randall  Huntsberry,  ph.d. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  a.m. 

Doris  Susan  Kostrinsky,  m.a. 
fYvoNNE  Elizabeth  Losch,  a.b. 

Rose  Marie  Lyon,  m.s.  in  ed. 
Patricia  Anne  Monk,  mus.m. 
§Milagros  Teresa  Ortega-Costa,  m.a. 
Lita  Therese  Roberson,  a.m. 


Instructor  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Art 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Economics 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  History 
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Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  b.a. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  a.b. 
John  Porter  Sessions 
fANN  Cornell  Sheffield,  m.a. 

William  Chauncey  Shepherd,  ph.d. 

Mary  Gretchen  Singleton,  b.s. 
Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  b.a. 
**Harriet  Stevens  Turner,  m.a. 
Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  m.a. 

Brian  White,  ph.d. 

Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 


2Mary  S.  Boudreau,  m.a. 
Alice  Coggeshall,  a.m. 

Gretchen  Rose  de  Schot,  b.s. 
Merellyn  Martha  Gallagher,  a.b. 
Adrian  Gan,  b.th.,  a.m. 

Janet  Perley  Higgin,  b.s.  in  e.d. 
Jeffrey  Alan  Horn,  m.a. 

John  Jacobsen,  b.a. 

Carol  Margaret  Joy,  b.s. 

Martin  H.  Kushner,  m.f.a. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

Alan  David  Lewis,  m.a. 

Diane  Janet  Pamp,  a.b. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  a.m. 

Sherry  Rose  Posthumus,  a.b. 
Margaret  Skiles,  a.m. 


Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Art 
Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Instructor  in  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Geology 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 


Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 
Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
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Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  a.m. 
Carlotta  Wilsen,  a.m.t. 


Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  Music 


Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Mahendra  Kumar  Logani,  ph.d. 
Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

Lois  Dakota  Davis,  b.s. 

Mary  Kathryn  Dowgert,  b.a. 

Harold  Royall  Hinds,  a.m. 

Cheryl  Ann  Keough,  b.a. 
Chulsu  Kim,  b.a. 
Neil  Kitrosser,  a.b. 
Susan  Elaine  Laakso,  a.b. 

Barry  Leroy  Langdon,  m.a. 
Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.b. 
Murray  Patlove,  b.s. 
Anne  D.  Pengelly,  b.a. 

Carmen  Penelope  Perry,  s.b. 
Leanne  Puglielli,  a.b. 
Nancy  Nickerson  Shontz,  m.a. 

Caroline  Ware  Sly,  a.b. 
Marcia  Bea  White,  a.b. 

Darilyn  Odessa  Wilds,  b.s. 


Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

and  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1972 
Post-doctoral  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Assistant  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Government 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

and  Child  Study 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

and  Child  Study 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
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Helena  Lai  Bun  Wong,  b.sc. 

Nancy  Virginia  Yinger,  a.b. 

Johanna  Albrecht-Betzl,  a.b. 

Marylou  Carroll,  b.a. 

William  Anthony  Cwikowski,  b.a. 

John  S.  Driver 

Stephen  Peter  Edelstein,  b.a. 

Robert  Boyce  Emerson,  b.a. 

Francoise  Elise  Favre,  etudes 

pratiques  d'  anglais 
Grania  Mary  Hoskins,  b.f.a. 

Gregory  Rees  Jones,  b.a. 

Jon  Carlson  Lafleur,  b.a. 
Donald  Edwin  Marcus  Jr.,  a.b. 

Howard  Langdon  Reynolds,  b.a. 

David  Nisbet  Stewart,  b.mus. 
William  Jarrett  Yaggy,  a.b. 

Jerry  Zaks,  a.b. 


Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Theatre 

and  Speech 
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Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt., 

ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 
Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  a.b.,  m.b.a. 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  b.d.,  th.m. 

Jane  Sehmann,  a.m. 

Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

Herbert  Newton  Heston,  a.b. 

Michael  Leon  O'Connell,  b.a. 
Charles  DeBruler,  b.s. 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  b.s.  in  c.e. 
Grace  Pauline  Asserson,  a.b. 
Russell  Field  Carpenter,  b.a. 
Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
Florence  Macdonald,  a.b. 

Eleanor  White  Zapata,  a.b. 
Doris  Snodgrass  Davis,  m.s.,  m.a. 

Jack  William  Simpkin,  b.s.,  b.a. 
Charles  Loire  Johnson,  m.b.a. 
Warren  Frebun  White 
A.  Vincent  Erikson,  b.s. 


President 

Dean  of  the  College 

Dean  of  Students 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Treasurer 

Registrar  and  Executive  Secretary 

of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Study 
Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Assistant  Dean  and  Adviser  to  the  Classes 

of  7969  and  7970 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1977 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  7972 
Chaplain 

Director  of  Admission 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Director   of  Development  and 

Public  Relations 
Director  of  Data  Processing 
Business  Manager  and  Director 

of  Procurement 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Employment  Manager 
Secretary  of  the  College 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
Secretary  to  the  President  and  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Secretary  to  the  Dean 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

and  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 
Associate  Treasurer 
Controller 
Auditor 
Rental  Manager 
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Evelyn  Ladd  Belden,  b.a. 
Charlotte  G.  Cohen,  b.e.a. 

Yechiael  Elies  Lander,  b.h.l.,  m.a. 
Ave  Marie  McGarry,  m.a. 
Patricia  Ives  Nykwest,  a.b. 
Judith  Marie  Rippel,  b.a. 
Alice  Catherine  Keating,  a.b. 
Grace  Thorn  Farjeon,  a.b. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Seaton,  a.b. 
Andrew  Angelo  De  Toma,  m.a. 
Charles  Arthur  Edwards,  a.b. 
Joseph  M.  Hobbs,  b.s. 
Thomas  Albert  Kelley,  Jr.,  a.b. 
Irene  W.  O'Donnell,  a.b. 
Patricia  Winship  Dilkes,  b.a. 
Auriel  Friedrich  Havron 
Barbara  Vance  Alfange 
Malcolm  Dickinson  Frink 
Edward  S.  Kowalski 
Marjorie  J.  Lang 
Leroy  Bacon  Clapp 
Thomas  C.  O'Connell 
William  I.  P.  Campbell 
Norman  Bernier 
Ruth  A.  Carson,  m.a. 
Dorothy  Haag 
James  Vincent  Molloy 
Phyllis  Anna  Reinhardt,  a.m.,  s.m. 

Erna  Goldstaub  Huber 

Mary  Millward  Ankudowich,  a.b.,  b.s. 


Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

Secretary  to   the   Committee  on   Graduate 

Study 
Associate  Chaplain 
Associate  Director  of  Admission 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 
Assistant  Director  of  Adm  ission 
Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
News  Director 

Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  for  Publications 
Assistant  for  Loans 
Assistant  for  Student  Employment 
Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  to  the  Purchasing  Agent 
College  Electronics  Technician 
Horticulturist 
Director  of  Food  Services 
Head  Dietitian 
Executive  Housekeeper 
Security  Officer 
Curator  of  Books  and  Photographs, 

Department  of  Art 
Curator  of  Slides,  Department  of  Art 
Music  Librarian 


Richard  Barksdale  Harwell, 
a.b.,  b.l.s.,  d.litt.  (hon.) 


THE  LIBRARY 

College  Librarian 
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Winifred  Randall  Alsop,  a.b.,  m.s. 
blllie  rae  bozone,  b.s.,  m.a.l.s. 
Janice  Bauer  Daily,  a.b. 
Patricia  Jean  Delks,  a.b.,  m.s. 
Grace  Frances  Holt,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 
Dorothy  King,  a.m.,  a. b.l.s. 
Edith  Margaret  Libby,  a.b.,  a.m.l.s. 
Ruth  Richason  Richmond,  a.b. 

Mildred  C.  Straka,  a.b.,  m.s. 


Science  Librarian 

Head  of  the  Circulation  Department 

Head  of  the  Documents  Department 

Reference  Librarian 

Head  of  the  Serials  Department 

Curator  of  Rare  Books 

Head  of  the  Order  Department 

Assistant  in  Charge  of  Gifts  and 

Exchanges 
Head  Cataloguer 


ARCHIVES  AND  SOPHIA  SMITH  COLLECTION 


Marcia  Williams  Bradley,  a.b. 


Elizabeth  Sedgwick  Duvall,  b.a.,  b.s.l.s. 


Archivist  and  Director    of  the 
Sophia  Smith  Collection 

Bibliographer  and  Consultant 
for  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 
Michael  Justin  Went  worth, 

M.A.,  M.F.A. 

Anna  H.  Kennick,  a.b. 
fMiRA  M.  Fabian,  a.b. 
Wild  a  S.  Craig 


Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director  and 

Acting  Curator  of  Prints 
Registrar 

Curatorial  Assistant 
Museum  Members  Secretary 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  DAY  SCHOOLS 


Nelson  R.  Ohmart,  ed.m. 
Elsie  Harriet  Koester,  a.m. 
Isabel  Reymes  King,  a.m. 

Isabel  Moore  Arnold,  m.s. 
Sarah  R.  Bagg,  a.b. 
Barbara  Curtis  Baker,  b.s. 
Carlton  Linwood  Beal,  Jr.,  m.s. 
Janice  Rae  Brown,  ed.m. 
Alice  R.  Butler,  ed.m. 


Director  of  the  Day  Schools 
Coordinator  of  the  Lower  School 
Master    Teacher  and  Coordinator 

of  the  Preschool 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
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Doris  French  Dorsch,  ed.m. 
Neil  Glidden,  b.a. 
Elizabeth  Ruggles  Hamilton,  a.b. 
Isabel  Anderson  Holden 
Judith  Gail  Keldsen,  a.b. 
Shauneen  Sullivan  Kroll,  a.b. 
Muriel  Annette  Logan,  ed.m. 
Dale  Ely  MacDonald,  b.a. 
Margaret  Hickey  McCarthy,  a.b. 
Margaret  Pease,  a.m. 
Marianne  Morrell  Simpkin,  m.a.t. 
Florence  Duvall  Smith,  a.m. 
William  James  Sullivan,  m.ed. 
Charles  Fortier,  b.s. 
evalyn  g.  glickman,  ed.m. 
Roberta  Belding  Heston,  a.b. 
Linda  Alice  Heyliger,  b.s. 
Helen  Gatova-Greg  Sousa,  m.a. 
Marjorie  L.  Todd,  m.ed. 
Marian  Gray  Warren,  a.b. 
Claire  Cutten  Manwell,  a.b.,  m.d. 


Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Master  Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Physician 


HEALTH  SERVICE 


Vera  A.  Joseph,  b.a.,  m.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 
Mary  Frances  Brown,  a.m.,  m.d. 
Herman  Edelberg,  a.b.,  m.d. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 
Norma  Evelyn  Nelson,  m.s.s. 
Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  m.p.h. 


College  Physician 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Assistant  Physician 
Student  Counselor 
Associate  Student  Counselor 
Director    of   Environmental    Health 
and    Director  of  Safety 


THE   INFIRMARY 


Ruth  Shaver  Brown 
wllhelmina  poor,  mus.b.,  r.n. 
Eileen  B.  Murphy,  b.a.  (a.r.x.t) 
Anne  M.  Kingsbury,  b.s. 
Virginia  B.  Delaney 


Administrator  of  the  Infirmary 
Director  of  Nursing 
Laboratory  and  X-ray  Technician 
Laboratory  Technician 
Medical  Record  Librarian 


: 
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HEADS  OF  HOUSE 


Albright  House 

Baldwin  House 

Capen  House 

Chapin  House 

Comstock  and  Wilder  Houses 

Cushing  House 

Cutter  House 

Dawes  House 

Dewey  and  Clark  Houses 

Elizabeth  Drew  House  and 

8  Bedford  Terrace 
Ellen  Emerson  House 
Franklin  King  House 
Gardiner  House 
Gillett  House 
Hopkins  Group,  Haven,  and 

Wesley  Houses 
Hubbard  House 
Jordan  House 
Lamont  House 
Laura  Scales  House 
Lawrence  House 

Martha  Wilson  and  Morrow  Houses 
Mary  Ellen  Chase  House 
Morris  House 
Northrop  House 
Park  House,  Park  Annex,  and 

150  Elm  Street 
Parsons  House  and  Parsons  Annex 
Sessions  House 
Talbot  House 
Tenney  House 
Tyler  House 
Washburn  House 
^iskind  House 


Dorothy  Jean  Averill 

Alice  E.  Nicely 

Mary  Taylor  Bacon 

Irene  Bryson  Knapp 

Louise  Madeline  Harran 

Doris  McKay  Woods 

Doris  I.  Will 

Mary  N.  Sandoz 

Louise  Hutchinson  MacConnell 

Laura  Katherine  Coughlan,  r.n. 

Margaret  Meras  Babcock,  a.b. 

Viola  B.  Angier 

Alice  Moffatt  Mitchell  Cadeau 

Anne  Smith  Nicholson 

Ruth  Jones  Searls 

Anne  R.  Chaplin 

Marietta  Swett  Edmonds 

Adele  Muller  Fuller 

Ruth  M.  Carney 

Elizabeth  Kirkham  Hawkins,  b.a. 

Emmy  M.  Pontzen 

Edith  L.  Thomas 

Nimet  Eve  Hailstone 

Esther  R.  Woodward,  m.s. 

Rebecca  E.  Wedgwood,  a.b. 

Marion  F.  Rumpf 

Katherine  McIlvaine  Leighton,  a.b. 

Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

Dorothy  Agranovitch,  b.a.  {Head  Resident) 

Ruth  Bush  Hesse 

Margaret  Roberts  Welton 

Constance  Wyckoff 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

I.     ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Committees  {elected) 

The  President,  the  Dean,  Mr  Dimock  (1969),  Mr  Hay  (1969),  Mrs  Lazerowitz 
(1970),  Mr  Chinoy  (1970). 

Tenure  and  Promotion  {elected) 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Mr  Leo  Weinstein  (1969),  Miss  Gertrude 
Smith  (1969),  Mr  Cohn-Haft  (1971),  Mr  de  Villafranca  (1972),  Mr  Dimock 
(1973). 

Faculty  Conference  {elected) 

|Mrs  Hoyt  (1969),  fMr  McCartney  (1970),  *Miss  Kenyon  (1971),  fMr  Rowe 
(1972),  Mr  Ruiz  (1973).  Substitutes  for  one  year:  Mr  Petersson,  Miss  Schnie- 
ders,  Mr  Van  Voris.     Substitute  for  the  first  semester:  Miss  Auerswald. 

Faculty  Planning 

Mr  Chinoy  {Chairman)  (1969),  Mr  Kiteley  (1969),  Mrs  Musgrave  (1969),  Mr 
Offner  (1969),  Mr  de  Villafranca  (1970),  Mr  Rothman  (1970),  Mr  von  Klem- 
perer  (1971). 

Administrative  Board 

The  Dean  {Chairman),  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Class  Deans,  the  Assistant  Dean, 
the  Registrar,  the  College  Physician,  Mr  Cavitch,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Allen 
Weinstein. 

Board  of  Admission 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Miss  Sehmann,  Miss  McGarry,  Miss 
Russell,  Mrs  Bramwell,  Mrs  Cohen,  Mrs  Banerjee,  Mr  Fleck,  Miss  Navarro, 
Miss  Randall,  Miss  Schnieders,  Miss  Shook,  Mr  Steinberg. 

Registration  of  Students 

Miss  Newhof  {Chairman),  Miss  Benson,  Miss  Delano. 

Conference 

The  President,  the  Administrative  Board,  five  members  of  the  Student  Council, 
four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

II.  ON  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  GUIDANCE  OF  STUDENTS 

Educational  Policy  {elected) 

The  President,  the  Dean  {Chairman),  fMr  Harward  (1969),  Miss  Bates  (1969), 
Mrs  von  Klemperer  (1969),  fMr  Averitt  (1970),  Mr  Fink  (1970),  Mr  Henderson 
(1970),  Mr  Elkins  (1971),  Mr  Kiteley  (1971),  Miss  Auerswald  (1971).  Sub- 
stitutes for  one  year:  Mr  Offner,  Mr  Fleck. 


*Absent  for  the  first  semester 
*  *Absent  for  the  second  semester 

fAbsent  for  the  year 
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Foreign  Students 

Mrs  Bramwell  {Chairman),  Mr  Durham,  Mr  Haddad,  Mr  Joseph,  Mr  Ma- 
jumder,  **Mr  Ortega,  Mrs  Davis,  Mrs  Foster. 

Graduate  Study 

Miss  Randall  (Chairman),  the  President,  Miss  Afferica,  Mrs  Chinoy,  Mr  Itzkoff, 
Miss  Kenney,  Mr  Leonard,  Miss  Mott,  Mr  Soffer,  Mrs  Bramwell. 

Honors 

Mr  von  Klemperer  (Chairman),  the  President,  the  Dean,  Mr  Boyle,  Mr  Burk, 
Mr  Connelly,  **Mr  MacDonald,  Mr  Rothman,  Miss  Siipola. 

Study  Abroad 

The  Dean  (Chairman);  the  President;  the  Assistant  Dean;  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Departments  of  Art,  French  Language  and  Literature,  German,  Government, 
Hispanic  Studies,  History,  Italian  Language  and  Literature;  the  Treasurer; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad. 

III.     ON  OTHER  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Aid  to  Faculty  Scholarship  (elected) 

The  Dean  (Chairman),  the  President,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  fMr  Mc- 
Cartney (1969),  fMr  Aaron  (1970),  fMr  Rose  (1971),  Mr  Hellman  (1972), 
Mrs  Olmsted  (Secretary).  Substitutes  for  one  year:  Mr  Glazer,  Miss  Navarro, 
Mr  Van  Voris. 

Faculty  Offices 

Mr  Derr  (Chairman),  Mr  Keppler,  Miss  Navarro. 

Financial  Aid 

The  President  (Chairman),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  the  Treasurer,  Mr  Murphy,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith,  Mrs  Volk- 
mann. 

Honorary  Degrees 

Miss  Horner  (Chairman)  (1970),  Mr  Wijnhoven  (1969),  Mr  Petersson  (1971). 

Juniper  Lodge 

Dr  Vera  Joseph  (Chairman). 

Lectures 

Mr  MacSherry  (Chairman),  Mr  Connelly,  Mr  Gussin,  Mrs  Hopkins,  Mr  Lazero- 
witz,  Mr  Overstreet,  Mr  Pickrel,  Mr  Salvadori,  Mr  Carpenter  (Secretary). 

Library 

Mr  Frank  Ellis  (Chairman),  the  Librarian,  *Mr  Avalle-Arce,  Mr  Burger,  **Mr 
MacDonald,  Mr  Salvadori,  Mrs  Wallfisch. 
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Marshals 

Miss  Randall,  Mr  Van  Voris  (College  Marshals),  Miss  Benson,  Miss  Navarro, 
Miss  Elinor  Smith,  Mr  Petersson,  Mr  Judson,  Mr  Stenson. 

Motion  Pictures 

Mr  Jules  {Chairman),  Miss  Afferica,  Mr  Connelly,  Mr  Lambert,  Miss  Searing, 
Mr  Kenneth  Stern,  Mrs  Cantarella  {Secretary) 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 

Science  Advisory  Committee 

Miss  Elinor  Smith  (Chairman),  Mr  Lowry,  Mr  McCoy,  Miss  Siipola,  Mr  Spees, 
Mr  Mair. 

Committee  on  Student  Affairs 

Mr  Mendenhall  (Chairman),  Mrs  Lehmann,  Miss  Russell,  Mr  Cavitch,  Mr 
Robinson,  Mr  Allen  Weinstein,  Janet  Brauer,  Susan  Bangs,  Kristi  Anderson, 
Lucy  Adams,  Jane  Hurst. 

Committee  on  Social  Responsibility 

Miss  Lincoln  (Chairman),  Mrs  Adams,  Mr  Derr,  Mr  Fink,  Mr  Glazer,  Dr 
Joseph,  Mr  Offner,  Mr  Rothman,  Mr  Unsworth,  Mr  Allen  Weinstein,  Abby 
Erdmann,  Joyce  Moran. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  ACADEMIC  DIVISIONS 

I  The  Humanities:  Miss  Schnieders 

II  Social  Sciences  and  History:  Mr  Cohn-Haft 

III  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics:  Mr  Spees 
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History  of  Smith  College 

Smith  College  began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  The  sum  of 
money  with  which  the  first  land  was  bought,  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  endowment  laid  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  who,  finding 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  left  it  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  for  women  because  after  much  perplexity,  deliberation,  and 
advice,  she  had  concluded  that  thus  she  could  best  fulfill  a  moral  obligation. 

The  advice  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  New  England  minister.  From 
John  Morton  Greene,  Sophia  Smith  received  suggestions  which  she  pondered  and 
discussed,  and  from  among  which  she  finally  accepted  that  which  we  must  acclaim 
as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  presented  and  Sophia 
Smith  adopted  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Sophia  Smith's  will  that  must  be 
regarded  as  their  joint  production,  drafted  by  him,  amended  and  approved  by  her. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with 
the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion of  women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their 
wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 
Later,  after  enumerating  the  subjects  which  still  form  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  she  adds:  "And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may 
develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  woman.     It  is  not  my 
design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the 
powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness 
and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them."     She  further  directed  that  "without  giving 
preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  education  and  all  the  discipline  shall 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion." 

When  one  considers  what  would  today  be  regarded  as  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
puritanical  type  of  culture  in  which  the  authors  of  these  sentences  were  living,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  farsightedness.  The 
general  terms  in  which  the  purposes  of  women's  education  are  defined  are  perfectly 


Note: — Among  the  sources  of  this  account  are  the  historical  addresses  given  by  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  by  Ada  Comstock  Notestein  '97 
(former  Dean  of  Smith  and  President  of  Radcliffe)  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  College. 
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valid  today.  Provision  is  made  for  change  of  outlook  and  development  in  the  scope 
of  education.  While  the  fundamentally  religious  interest  of  the  founder  is  stressed, 
the  College  is  kept  clear  of  entanglement  with  institutional  Christianity. 

I 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  an  ideal  and  give  a  commission,  it  is  another  to  carry  them 
out.  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye  in  1873  undertook  the  presidency  of  the  new  college, 
and  in  1875  Smith  College  was  opened  with  fourteen  students.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress laid  down  the  main  lines  of  educational  policy  on  which  the  new  college  was 
to  run,  and  again  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  these  have  to  be  modified  to  describe 
the  College  of  today.  There  is  the  same  high  standard  of  admission,  matching  that 
of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  the  same  breadth  in  the  curriculum,  the  same  interest  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  what  are  now  classed  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
What  we  are  less  likely  to  note  is  the  faith  needed  to  establish  these  standards  and  to 
stick  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  and  ridicule. 

For  thirty-five  years  President  Seelye  carried  the  College  forward.  Its  assets  grew 
from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  from 
half  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  its  student  body  from  fourteen  to  1635; 
its  buildings  from  three  to  thirty-five.  These  figures  are  a  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able financial  and  administrative  ability,  yet  they  are  chiefly  important  as  symbols 
of  a  greater  achievement.  With  few  educational  theories — none  of  them  revolu- 
tionary— he  had  set  going  a  process  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
women,  had  supervised  the  process  for  a  generation,  and  had  stamped  upon  several 
thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  integrity. 

II 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  problem  which  faced  President  Seelye's  suc- 
cessor was  no  easy  one.  The  growth  of  the  College  had  acquired  a  strong  momen- 
tum, and  numbers  increased  of  themselves;  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton's  task  was  to 
perfect  the  organization  for  taking  care  of  these  numbers.  This  meant  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  business  methods  of  the  administration,  the  improvement  of  the 
ratio  of  instructors  to  students,  the  raising  of  salaries  to  retain  and  improve  the 
staff,  the  providing  of  more  adequate  equipment,  and  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seven  years  of  his  service  saw  the  further  growth  of  the  College  to  over 
1900  students,  the  increase  of  its  assets  by  over  $1,000,000,  and  substantial  progress 
in  educational  efficiency.  The  business  reorganization  was  well  begun  when  in 
1917  President  Burton  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ill 

Now  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world,  Smith  College  faced  prob- 
lems which  it  shared  with  both  colleges  and  universities.  President  William  Allan 
Neilson  set  about  to  develop  all  the  advantages  which  only  a  large  institution  can 
offer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  disadvantages  which  might  be  inherent  in 
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the  size  of  the  institution.  While  the  number  of  instructors  was  constantly  increased, 
the  number  of  students  was  held  to  approximately  two  thousand.  With  the  con- 
struction of  further  dormitories,  each  one  of  them  housing  sixty  or  seventy  students 
in  accordance  with  the  original  "cottage  plan"  of  the  founders,  it  became  possible 
for  all  students  to  live  "on  campus."  An  expanded  administrative  system  provided 
a  separate  Dean  for  each  college  class,  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians,  and  a  Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  revised 
under  President  Neilson's  guidance  in  order  to  provide  a  pattern  still  familiar  in 
institutions  throughout  the  country:  a  broad  general  foundation  in  various  fields  of 
knowledge  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject. 

There  were  other  innovations.  The  School  for  Social  Work  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  that  the  College  give  training  in  psychiatric  social  work  and  thus  serve 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Smith  College  Day  School 
and  the  Elisabeth  Morrow  Morgan  Nursery  School  gave  students  in  education  a 
field  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  Junior  Years  Abroad,  Special 
Honors  programs,  and  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape  architecture, 
and  theatre  added  variety  and  incitement  to  the  course  of  study. 

Yet  the  great  contribution  of  President  Neilson's  long  administration  did  not  lie 
in  any  of  these  achievements  or  in  their  sum.  In  his  time  Smith  College  came  to 
be  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  not  only  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  but  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  whether  for 
men  or  women.  Its  position  in  the  front  rank  was  established.  Its  size,  its  vigor, 
the  distinction  of  its  faculty,  and  the  ability  of  its  alumnae  were  factors  in  this  recog- 
nition; but  a  certain  statesmanlike  quality  in  its  President  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  whenever  academic  problems  were  under  discussion.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Neilson  went,  his  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  helped  to 
clarify  thinking,  dissipate  prejudice,  and  foster  agreement;  and  the  College  rose  with 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  world  and  of  the  country. 

IV 

The  fourth  administration  of  Smith  College  began,  like  the  third,  in  a  time  of 
international  conflict,  under  the  cloud  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  President  Neilson 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1938-39;  during  the  interregnum  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  served  her  college  as  Acting  President  and  earned  its  deep 
gratitude.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1940-41,  President  Herbert  Davis,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Cornell  University,  took  office. 

The  college  went  into  year-round  session  in  order  to  allow  for  acceleration  on  an 
optional  basis;  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  called  into  many  fields  of 
government  service.  The  Navy  Department  invited  Smith  College  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  between 
August,  1942,  and  the  closing  of  the  school  in  January,  1945,  more  than  ninety-five 
hundred  women  received  their  commissions. 
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After  the  war,  the  College  returned  to  its  regular  calendar,  and  a  revised  curricu- 
lum proposed  by  a  Faculty  Committee  was  adopted.  Much-needed  building  pro- 
jects were  carried  out.  Among  them  was  a  new  heating  plant  and  the  establishment 
of  a  student  recreation  hall  which,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  was  named  Davis 
Center  in  honor  of  their  president,  shortly  before  he  left  in  June,  1949  to  accept  a  post 
at  Oxford  University. 

V 

The  anniversary  year  1949-50  opened  under  President  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright, 
formerly  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  that 
University's  Committee  on  General  Education.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President 
and  the  Convocation  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  year,  held  jointly  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  October,  were  marked  in  word  and  spirit  by  recognition  not  only  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  but  of  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  future.  "Our  legacy 
is  not  narrow  and  confining,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "The  founders  of  this  College  faced 
their  own  times  with  courage,  and  they  had  confidence  that  later  generations  would 
advance  their  work.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  trust  only  if  we  carry  on  our  heri- 
tage in  their  spirit."  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  confidence  was  notably  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  Seven  Million  Dollar  Fund  representing  four  years 
of  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Among  the  achievements  of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  introduc- 
tion of  interdepartmental  courses  and  the  expansion  of  the  honors  program.  In 
spite  of  increasing  financial  burdens  the  economic  situation  of  the  College  was  im- 
proved, faculty  salaries  were  increased,  and  the  College  received  a  large  gift  to  be 
used  for  a  new  faculty  office  and  class  room  building  to  be  named  in  the  President's 
honor.  After  ten  years  in  office,  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  order  to  resume  teaching 
and  research  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

VI 

The  sixth  administration  of  the  College  was  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  Professor 
Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  who  came  to  Smith  College  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University  where  his  most  recent  administrative  posts  had  been 
Master  of  Berkeley  College  and  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program. 

In  President  Mendenhall's  administration,  the  curriculum  has  once  again  been 
re-examined  and  revised  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  well- 
prepared  student  body.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  interests  and  capacities 
of  the  individual  student.  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  have  broadened  their  previously  established  Four-College 
Cooperation  to  make  available  to  their  students  and  faculties  a  variety  of  jointly 
sponsored  facilities  and  opportunities  (see  p.  49).  The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Library  has  been  expanded  and  renovated;  the  newly  constructed  Clark  Science 
Center  now  provides  the  College  with  modern  facilities  for  teaching  and  research 
in  the  sciences;  and  a  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  unites  a  new  theatre  and  studios 
for  work  in  theatrical  production  and  the  dance  with  the  Werner  Josten  Library  of 
the  adjoining  Department  of  Music. 
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The  growth  of  Smith  College  is  evident  enough  in  the  contrast  between  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  present  achievement:  between  the  original  corner  lot  of  thirteen 
acres  and  a  campus  of  294  acres,  including  the  astronomy  observatory  site  in  Whately; 
between  Sophia  Smith's  legacy  of  $400,000  and  total  assets  of  $97,500,000;  between 
the  first  class  of  fourteen  and  today's  enrollment  of  2,659;  between  the  eleven  grad- 
uates of  1879  and  an  alumnae  roster  of  34,106.  Expansion  has  meant  no  change  in 
the  ideals  set  for  the  College  by  the  founders  and  carried  on  by  all  the  great  company 
who  have  loved  it  and  worked  for  it.  By  putting  quality  first,  by  coveting  the  best, 
by  cherishing  the  values  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood,  those  who  serve  it 
now  are  united  in  devotion  and  in  commitment  with  all  who  have  served  it  in  the  past. 
It  is  this  corporate  loyalty  which  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  abiding 
strength  of  Smith  College. 


THE   WILLIAM   ALLAN   NEILSON    CHAIR   OF   RESEARCH 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship,  commemorating  his  profound  concern 
for  scholarship  and  research,  has  been  held  by  the  following  distinguished  scholars: 
Kurt  Koffka,  ph.d.     Psychology.     1927-32. 
G.  Antonio  Borgese,  ph.d.     Comparative  Literature.     1932-35. 

Sir  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.  English.  Second  semester, 1937-38. 
Alfred  Einstein,  dr.  phil.     Music.     First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50. 
George  Edward  Moore,  d.litt.,  ll.d.     Philosophy.     First  semester,  1940-41. 
Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  ph.d.     Physics.     Second  semester,  1940-41. 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  ph.d.,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1941-42. 
Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.)     Botany.     1942-43. 
Edgar  Wind,  ph.d.     Art.     1944-48. 

David  Nichols  Smith,  m.a.,  d.litt.  (hon.),  ll.d.     English.    First  semester,  1946-47. 
David  Mitrany,  ph.d.,  d.sc.     International  Relations.     Second  semester,  1950-51. 
Pieter  Geyl,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1951-52. 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  b.a.     English.     Second  semester,  1952-53. 
Alfred  Kazin,  m.a.     English.     1954-55. 
Harlow  Shapley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  litt.d.,  dr.  (hon.)    Astronomy.    First  semester, 

1956-57. 
Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  ph.d.     Philosophy.     Second  semester,  1957-58. 
Karl  Lehmann,  ph.d.     Art.     Second  semester,  1958-59. 
Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  ph.d.,  ll.d.     Economics.    Second  semester,  1959-60. 
Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  dr.-es-sc.  a.m.  (hon.)    Physics.    First  semester, 

1960-61. 
Eudora  Welty,  b.a.,  litt.d.     English.     Second  semester,  1961-62. 
Denes  Bartha,  ph.d.     Music.     Second  semester,  1963-64. 
Dietrich  Gerhard,  ph.d.     History.     First  semester,  1967-68. 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.),  d.pharm.  (hon.)      Chemistry.      Second 

semester,  1967-68. 
Wolfgang  Stechow,  dr. phil.,  l.h.d.  (hon.),  d.f.a.  (hon.).     Art.    Second  semester, 

1968-69. 
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SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Smith  College  seeks  a  Freshman  Class  of  able  students  from  diverse  economic,  social, 
and  regional  backgrounds.  To  ensure  this  diversity,  the  College  reserves  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  its  resources  for  financial  aid  to  students  of  limited  means  but  high 
academic  and  personal  promise.  No  student  who  believes  she  can  meet  the  ad- 
mission requirements  and  wants  the  opportunity  of  an  education  at  Smith  should 
hesitate  to  make  application  because  she  will  need  financial  help.  (See  page  212  for 
information  about  scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.) 

The  Board  of  Admission  meets  in  March  each  year  to  evaluate  the  records  of  ap- 
plicants, who  are  notified  of  its  decisions  in  mid-April.  Students  are  selected  who 
give  evidence  of  possessing  the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and  purpose  which  an 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  requires  and  whose  personal  qualifications  give  assurance 
that  they  will  be  responsible  and  contributing  members  of  the  community.  Both 
past  achievement  and  capacity  for  intellectual  development  are  given  weight  in  this 
evaluation. 

The  Board's  estimate  of  the  student's  ability,  motivation,  and  maturity  is  not 
based  on  a  theoretical  formula  for  success,  but  on  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of 
all  of  the  candidate's  credentials.  These  include  her  secondary  school  record  and 
rank  in  class,  the  recommendations  from  her  school,  the  results  of  her  College  Board 
examinations,  and  other  available  information. 

Although  an  interview  at  the  College  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended, 
since  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information  between  the  candi- 
date and  a  member  of  the  College's  interviewing  staff.  Students  living  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  Northampton  should  make  arrangements  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Admission  before  March  1 5  of  their  senior  year. 

The  Director  of  Admission  welcomes  correspondence  with  interested  candidates, 
their  parents,  and  school  advisers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

In  planning  her  high  school  program,  a  candidate  should  consider  the  ways  in 
which  her  choices  will  affect  her  achievement  in  college.  She  is  encouraged  to  take 
the  most  intellectually  stimulating  program  she  can  handle  successfully.  Course 
requirements  for  entrance  are  flexible.  The  recommended  course  of  study  includes 
at  least  four  academic  subjects  each  year  in  grades  9  through  12.  A  candidate  is 
advised  to  take,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  English  composition  and  literature,  a 
minimum  of  three  years  in  one  foreign  language  or  two  years  each  in  two  languages 
(no  credit  is  given  for  only  one  year  of  a  language),  three  years  of  mathematics,  one 
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year  of  laboratory  science,  and  two  years  of  history.  Beyond  meeting  basic  minimum 
requirements,  each  candidate  is  expected  to  pursue  in  more  depth  the  courses  which 
are  of  greatest  interest  to  her.  The  College  is  aware  of  the  variation  among  school 
curricula  and  is  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  students  whose  programs 
differ  from  the  recommended  course  of  study. 

The  incoming  class  is  selected  without  emphasis  on  particular  areas  of  study. 
However,  the  Board  of  Admission  takes  special  interest  in  candidates  who  have 
achieved  good  overall  records  and  have  demonstrated  marked  ability  or  talent  in 
one  field. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  applicant  for  admission  registers  by  submitting  an  application  card  which  the 
Board  of  Admission  furnishes  upon  request  and  by  paying  a  registration  fee  of  SI 5 
which  is  not  refunded.  Although  the  date  of  application  is  not  considered  in  the 
selection  of  candidates,  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  college  houses  is  made  in  the  order 
of  the  date  of  application  for  admission.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  January  1  in  the  year  of  entrance. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

Smith  College  requires  a  total  of  three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be 
in  English  Composition.  The  two  others  must  be  chosen  from  two  of  the  following 
fields:  foreign  language,  mathematics  or  science,  social  studies.  The  English  Litera- 
ture Test  is  optional;  it  may  be  taken  in  January  of  the  senior  year  if  the  candidate 
has  already  scored  well  on  the  English  Composition  Test  in  the  junior  year.  Each 
candidate  should  be  able  to  offer  a  total  of  at  least  three  tests  without  any  alteration 
of  her  normal  school  program. 

The  tests  may  be  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Although  no 
more  than  three  Achievement  Tests  in  different  areas  are  required,  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  applicant,  in  addition  to  offering  the  maximum  number  possible  in  January 
(preferably)  or  December  of  the  senior  year,  to  take  the  English  Composition  Test 
and  two  other  Achievement  Tests  in  May  of  the  junior  year  for  advisory  purposes 
or  for  possible  use  in  an  Early  Decision  application.  Although  May  tests  are  pre- 
ferred, July  tests  are  acceptable. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  be  taken  in  November,  December  (preferably), 
or  January  of  the  senior  year.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take  this  examina- 
tion in  March  (preferably)  or  May  of  the  junior  year. 

Tests  taken  in  March  of  the  senior  year  are  not  acceptable  because  the  results  are 
received  too  late  for  an  April  decision. 

All  candidates  should  apply  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  by  writing 
to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
or  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701. 
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Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  appropriate  office  at  least  one  month  before 
the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility,  in  con- 
sultation with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests  and  test  dates  are  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  her  program. 

EARLY  DECISION  ON  ADMISSION 

Candidates  who  have  strong  qualifications  and  have  made  application  only  to 
Smith  College  may  submit  their  application  for  consideration  at  the  fall  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Admission.  Students  should  not  apply  under  this  plan  unless  they 
have  the  approval  of  their  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor.  These  appli- 
cations must  be  made  by  October  1  of  the  senior  year,  and  candidates  will  be  notified 
of  the  Board's  decision  in  late  November.  Decisions  are  based  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral criteria  as  at  the  spring  meetings,  except  that  the  records  considered  reflect  only 
three  years'  work.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  should  be  taken  in  March  or  May 
of  the  junior  year  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests  in  May  (preferably)  or  July. 
Early  decision  candidates  who  wish  to  have  an  interview  should  do  so  before  Nov- 
ember 1,  if  possible. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  procedure  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Admission 
for  more  detailed  information. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students  who  have 
completed  college-level  courses  in  secondary  school  are  urged  to  take  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  in  May  of  the  senior  year  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  exemption  from  certain  college  requirements  or  for  placement  in 
courses  beyond  the  introductory  level.  College  credit  will  be  given  for  scores  of 
4  or  5  on  Advanced  Placement  examinations.  Students  seeking  exemption  from 
the  language  requirement  must  take  one  of  the  exemption  examinations  adminis- 
tered by  the  various  language  departments  after  the  opening  of  college.  (See  page 
44,  and  the  statements  under  departmental  offerings.) 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  College  is  interested  in  admitting  qualified  foreign  students.  Applicants 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admission  well  in  advance  of  their 
proposed  entrance.  They  should  include  in  their  initial  letter  detailed  information 
about  their  total  academic  background. 
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ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Each  year  the  College  admits  a  small  number  of  sophomores  and  juniors  by  trans- 
fer from  other  institutions.  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  are 
judged  on  the  following  criteria:  school  and  college  records  and  recommendations, 
and  results  achieved  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Their  college  programs  should 
correlate  with  the  general  college  requirements  given  on  page  44,  of  this  catalogue. 
With  the  request  for  the  application  form,  students  should  include  a  detailed  statement 
of  their  previous  educational  experience  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer.  To 
be  eligible  to  apply,  a  student  is  expected  to  be  doing  work  of  honor  grade  at  the 
institution  she  is  attending.  Candidates  are  advised  not  to  apply  until  after  they 
have  received  their  midyear  grades.  Applications  should  be  on  file,  however,  not 
later  than  February  15  of  the  proposed  year  of  entrance.  Decisions  are  reported 
before  May  1. 

Successful  candidates  are  given  credit  without  examination  for  acceptable  work 
taken  at  another  college.  Shortages  incurred  when  previous  work  is  not  accepted 
for  the  Smith  College  degree  may  be  removed  by  carrying  a  course  above  the  mini- 
mum or  taking  work  in  an  approved  summer  school.  During  their  first  semester 
in  residence  advanced  standing  students  may  not  elect  more  than  four  and  a  half 
courses  without  permission  of  the  Administrative  Board.  Candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  ordinarily  required  to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  resi- 
dence at  Smith  College. 

READMISSION 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  college  may  apply  to  the  Administrative  Board 
for  readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  before  April  1;  for  readmission  in  February  before  December  1. 

In  general,  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  permitted  to  return  only  the  following  February,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  a  subsequent  year. 

NON-MATRICULATED   STUDENTS 

Qualified  persons  beyond  the  normal  undergraduate  age  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  of  study  or  to  supervised  research  with  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  and  the 
instructor  concerned.  Auditors  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Registrar  and 
of  the  instructor  of  the  course.     (See  pp.  210-211  for  fees.) 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

As  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  students  will  normally  follow  a 
four-year  program  in  which  they  are  required  to  complete  thirty-two  semester  courses 
of  academic  work  (128  semester  hours)  as  well  as  prescribed  courses  in  Physical 
Education.  For  graduation  they  must  achieve  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C 
in  their  academic  work  and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  senior  year,  and  must 
pass  two  examinations  in  their  major.  In  computing  averages,  plus  and  minus 
signs  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  mininum  schedule  for  a  semester  consists 
of  four  courses. 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  scores  of  4  or  5  on  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tions. Students  receiving  such  credit  may  be  exempt  from  some  requirements. 
Students  with  lower  scores  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  courses.  Decisions  on  all 
matters  concerning  exemption  and  placement  will  be  made  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion by  appointed  representatives  of  the  appropriate  departments. 

It  is  possible  in  special  cases  for  students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  to 
complete  the  work  in  three  or  three  and  one-half  years  by  accelerating  their  program 
at  Smith  College.  Proposals  for  acceleration  will  be  considered  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  academic  merit.  No  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  taken  in 
summer  school  may  normally  be  counted  toward  the  degree  nor  may  more  than 
one  year's  credit  toward  the  degree  be  achieved  through  a  combination  of  Advanced 
Placement  and  summer  school  credit.  Only  in  rare  instances  is  the  degree  granted 
after  a  residence  at  Smith  College  of  less  than  two  years,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
senior  year. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

(1)  Two  semester  courses  in  natural  science.  Normally  students  will  fulfill  this 
requirement  in  laboratory  science:  Astronomy,  any  of  the  Biological  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Psychology.  The  required  courses  may  be  taken 
in  two  departments. 

Exemption  from  this  requirement  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  achieved  a  score 
of  4  or  5  on  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  examinations.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  exemption  from  all  or  part  of  this  requirement  on  the  basis  of  an  examination 
administered  after  the  opening  of  college. 

(2)  Two  semester  courses  in  a  foreign  language  previously  studied  in  school  or 
four  semester  courses  or  an  intensive  one-year  course  in  a  language  begun  in 
college. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  exemption  from  all  or  part  of  this  requirement  on  the  basis 
of  an  examination  administered  after  the  opening  of  college. 
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(3)  Thirteen  semester  courses  outside  the  area  of  concentration  (two-fifths  of  the 
courses  required  for  graduation).  Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  and  lan- 
guage requirements  will  be  included  in  this  category  for  students  not  majoring 
in  the  departments  in  which  the  requirements  were  met. 

(4)  A  minimum  of  three  semester  courses  in  a  department  other  than  the  depart- 
ment of  the  major.  At  least  two  of  these  courses  must  be  of  intermediate, 
advanced,  or  graduate  level. 

THE  MAJOR 

Major  programs,  which  are  offered  in  all  departments  except  Physical  Education, 
are  prescribed  by  the  departments.  There  are,  in  addition,  four  interdepartmental 
majors  in  American  Studies,  Ancient  Studies,  Biochemistry,  and  Comparative 
Literature.  In  the  sophomore  year,  each  student  must  select  a  major  field;  she  may 
make  this  decision  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  if  she  chooses  to  do  so,  and  must  make  it  by 
spring.  When  a  student  enters  upon  her  major,  she  comes  under  the  direction  of  a 
major  adviser  and  obtains  the  approval  of  that  adviser  for  her  program,  including  a 
tentative  specification  of  the  field  or  other  departmental  examinations  that  she  pro- 
poses to  take  in  her  major,  and  the  time  at  which  she  will  take  them. 

A  minimum  of  eight  and  a  maximum  of  ten  semester  courses  is  required  in  the 
major  in  addition  to  the  basic  course  or  courses.  Additional  courses  may  be  elected 
in  the  major. 

The  subject  matter  of  each  department  is  subdivided  into  several  fields.  The 
student  must  pass  two  examinations  in  the  major  department,  one  in  a  particular  field, 
the  other  of  a  nature  defined  by  the  department.  In  a  semester  in  which  juniors  or 
seniors  take  these  examinations,  they  will  be  exempt  from  final  examinations  in 
courses  related  to  the  departmental  or  field  examinations. 
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FOREIGN  STUDY 

Students  in  good  standing  and  with  sufficient  language  training  may,  if  conditions 
permit,  spend  the  junior  year  in  certain  foreign  countries  in  groups  directed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Smith  College  Faculty.  The  Junior  Years  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain  are  intended  primarily  for  language  majors,  and  the  Junior  Year  in  Geneva 
primarily  for  students  majoring  in  economics,  government,  or  sociology.  History 
majors  with  adequate  language  preparation  may  apply  to  any  of  the  Junior  Years 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  provided  an  acceptable  program  can  be  worked 
out  for  them.  Majors  in  other  fields  with  adequate  preparation  in  language  may 
apply  for  admission  to  a  given  program  with  the  consent  of  the  department  of  the 
major.  An  honors  candidate  should  consult  the  director  of  honors  in  her  department 
before  applying  to  go  abroad.  Qualified  students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
may  apply  for  admission  to  the  honors  program  in  the  senior  year.  Properly  pre- 
pared students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  the  groups. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  is  planned  to  afford  as  rich  an  opportunity  as  possible 
to  observe  and  study  the  countries  visited.  During  the  vacations  students  are  free  to 
travel,  although  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they  prefer. 

Applications,  including  permission  from  parents,  must  be  filed  by  February  1 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  (Applications  from  students  in  colleges  other  than 
Smith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded.)  The 
selection  of  members  for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee. 
Candidates  must  meet  the  health  requirements  set  by  the  College  Physician. 

The  Directors  of  the  groups  are  granted  by  the  College  full  control  in  matters  of 
behavior  and  discipline,  although  the  details  of  group  procedure  are  worked  out 
with  student  committees.  These  social  regulations  are  comparable  to  those  which 
obtain  at  Smith  College,  but  in  each  case  are  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  supervision  of  the  Director  ends  with  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

The  fee  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board  is  $3275  for  the  academic  year  1968-69; 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans.  A 
deposit  of  $50  is  payable  within  30  days  by  students  who  have  been  provisionally 
accepted.  It  is  credited  on  the  second  semester  bill  and  is  not  refunded  unless  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  a  group  is  received  before  May  15.  Payment  for  the  first 
semester  should  be  made  by  July  10;  for  the  second  semester,  by  December  10. 
Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Neither  the  College  nor  the  Director  accepts  any  responsibility  for  personal  injury 
to  members  of  a  group  or  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The  College  offers  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  participation  is  optional,  provided  the  student 
has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 
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France.  Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  live  in  Paris  with  carefully 
selected  families.  Programs  consisting  of  work  in  French  literature,  history,  art,  and 
other  aspects  of  French  culture  are  planned  by  the  Director.  Courses  are  given  by 
professors  from  the  Sorbonne  and  other  institutions.  A  preliminary  six-week  period 
of  intensive  training  in  language  is  spent  in  Aix-en-Provence.  The  language  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  the  group  is  usually  two  years  of  college  French  beyond 
three  entrance  units. 

Geneva.  The  work  in  Geneva  emphasizes  international  studies  rather  than  the 
history  and  culture  of  a  single  country.  Accordingly,  the  group  is  composed  pri- 
marily of  majors  in  history,  government,  economics,  and  sociology.  The  program 
consists  of  courses  in  diplomatic  and  contemporary  history,  international  econom- 
ics and  finance,  international  law,  and  similar  subjects  given  at  the  University  of 
Geneva  and  the  Graduate  Institute  of  International  Studies.  A  preliminary  six- 
week  period  of  intensive  training  in  language  is  spent  in  Paris.  Since  the  classes 
are  conducted  in  French,  students  are  expected  to  offer  two  years  of  college  French 
beyond  three  entrance  units;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  college  French  is  required. 
It  is  strongly  urged  that  work  in  at  least  two  fields  of  the  social  sciences  be  offered  for 
admission. 

Germany.  The  work  of  the  Junior  Year  in  Hamburg  consists  largely  of  courses 
taken  at  the  University  supplemented,  wherever  necessary  and  desirable,  by  work 
with  German  tutors  or  by  specially  arranged  courses.  Courses  in  German  literature, 
philosophy,  art,  music,  and  history  are  available.  A  preliminary  eight-week  period  of 
intensive  training  in  language  is  spent  in  Bavaria.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of 
college  German  is  the  normal  requirement  for  admission. 

Italy.  The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  month  in  Siena,  where  study  of  the 
language  and  of  art  and  literature  is  undertaken  with  special  instructors.  After  the 
first  of  October,  this  study  is  continued  in  Florence.  About  the  middle  of  November 
the  group  starts  work  in  classes  conducted  especially  for  Smith  College  by  professors 
of  the  University  of  Florence  and  in  courses  at  the  University.  The  subjects  offered 
are  Italian  art,  history,  language,  and  literature.  In  Florence  the  students  live  in 
private  homes  chosen  by  the  Director.  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
is  normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 

Spain.  After  a  preliminary  month  of  intensive  training  in  language  spent  in 
Barcelona,  students  go  to  Madrid  for  the  year's  course  of  study.  There  they  live 
with  carefully  selected  families.  A  program  consisting  of  courses  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  history,  and  art  is  planned  by  the  Director  and  given  by  professors 
from  the  University  of  Madrid  and  other  institutions.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of 
college  Spanish  is  the  normal  requirement  for  admission. 
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THE  JUNIOR  TEAR  IN  LEICESTER,  ENGLAND 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  majoring  in  sociology  may  spend  their 
Junior  Year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in  England.  They  live  in  university  halls 
of  residence  and  follow  the  regular  program  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorials  re- 
quired of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member  of  the  University's  faculty 
serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

Inasmuch  as  students  are  on  leave  from  the  College,  they  are  responsible  for  their 
own  financial  arrangements. 


THE  JUNIOR   TEAR  IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 

Students  with  special  interest  in  East  or  Southeast  Asia  or  in  the  general  problem 
of  emerging  nations  may  spend  their  Junior  Year  in  Manila.  On  leave  of  absence 
from  the  College,  they  enroll  as  regular  students  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
live  in  the  University's  dormitories,  and  join  in  its  extracurricular  activities.  English 
is  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  government.  An  American  visiting  professor 
resident  on  the  campus  acts  as  adviser  to  the  group.  The  academic  year  begins  in 
early  July  and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Students  planning  to  apply  for  this 
Junior  Year  should  consult  with  their  major  advisers  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
plan  a  major  program  and  obtain  approval  for  the  work  they  expect  to  complete  in 
the  Philippines. 

Inasmuch  as  students  are  on  leave  from  the  College,  they  are  responsible  for  their 
own  financial  arrangements. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CENTER  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  ROME 

Smith  College  is  one  of  some  thirty  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
participate  in  this  Center.  Qualified  majors  in  Classics  or  Ancient  Studies  may  spend 
one  semester  of  their  junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year  at  the  Center,  and 
obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
ancient  art  and  archaeology,  and  field  trips  through  Italy  and  Greece.  The  faculty 
of  the  Center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  participating  institutions. 
Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
B  and  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  of  college-level 
Latin  and  one  of  Greek.  The  fee  of  approximately  $1700  (of  which  SI 64 5  is  covered 
by  the  normal  cost  of  one  semester  at  Smith)  includes  travel  to  Rome,  tuition,  room 
and  board  at  the  Center,  the  major  share  of  costs  for  trips  outside  Rome,  and  ordinary 
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medical  services.     The  expense  of  additional  travel  and  the  return  to  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  $750.     Scholarship  assistance  from  the  Center  is  available. 

Interested  students  should  consult  with  the  Department  of  Classics  as  early  as 
possible. 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  summer  courses  in  the  history  of  art  in  Europe. 
The  fee  covers  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  there  is  a  non-refundable  deposit  of 
$50  for  each  course.  Students  should  consult  the  Department  about  specific  offerings. 
See  also  pp.  58-59. 

EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  WITH  TORONTO 

In  1945  Smith  College  and  the  University  of  Toronto  initiated  an  exchange  of 
students  in  the  junior  class.  During  the  year,  the  Smith  College  juniors  live  in  the 
colleges  of  the  University  and  carry  on  programs  approved  by  their  major  advisers. 
Candidates  from  Smith  College  must  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  work  of 
Dean's  List  rating  and  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  their  major  department 
to  be  eligible  for  this  program.     Four  exchanges  may  be  arranged  in  any  one  year. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CRITICAL  LANGUAGES 

Qualified  students  may  be  granted  permission  to  study  for  a  year  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  Cooperative  Undergraduate  Program  for  Critical  Languages.  This 
program  offers  instruction  in  the  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian,  Russian,  and 
Turkish  languages  and  related  regional  studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
A  strong  academic  record,  at  least  one  year  of  a  critical  language  or  an  equivalent 
intensive  summer  course,  and  approval  of  the  major  department  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Information  concerning  application  procedure  is  available  at  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

FIVE-COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  for  some  time  combined  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective  educational  resources. 
Certain  specialized  courses  not  ordinarily  available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
operated  jointly  and  open  to  all.  In  addition,  a  student  in  good  standing  at  any  of 
the  four  institutions  may  take  a  course,  without  cost  to  the  student,  at  any  of  the  other 
three  if  the  course  is  not  available  to  him  on  his  own  campus,  and  he  has  the  necessary 
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qualifications.  The  course  must  have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan  arranged  by 
the  student  and  his  adviser.  Approvals  of  the  student's  adviser  and  the  Academic 
Dean  of  the  College  (Provost  at  the  University)  at  the  home  institution  are  required. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  students  from  other  campuses  if  permission 
is  required  for  students  of  the  institution  at  which  the  course  is  offered. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange  courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester  since  they  may  find  some  courses  already  filled  after  that  time. 
Free  bus  transportation  among  the  four  institutions  is  available  for  interchange 
students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will  find  current  catalogues  of  the  other  institu- 
tions at  the  Loan  Desk  in  the  Neilson  Library,  in  the  offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and 
the  Registrar,  and  in  the  houses.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Offices 
of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar. 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative  ventures  is  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  (HILC),  a  separate  legal  entity  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  four  Presidents,  the  four  Librarians,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  Faculties.  HILC  is  a  depository  for  research  materials 
and  learned  periodicals  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  well  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one 
of  the  four  libraries  operating  independently;  it  is  now  located  in  the  new  wing  of  the 
Goodell  Library  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  FM  Radio 
Station  (Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc.,  WFCR  88.5)  is  likewise 
a  legal  entity,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  representatives  of  all 
four  institutions. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  has  been  established.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  but  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  the 
various  institutions.  Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 

Among  other  cooperative  activities,  designed  to  give  added  strength  to  each  in- 
dividual institution,  are  the  following:  a  joint  Astronomy  Department;  courses  in 
Asian-African  Studies  inaugurated  by  the  Ford  Foundation;  a  Film  Center;  a  com- 
mon Calendar  of  lectures  and  concerts  on  all  four  campuses;  and  an  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  with  the  responsibility  of  fostering  cooperative  activities.  Newly  formed 
Hampshire  College,  to  open  in  1970,  has  recently  been  added  to  this  group  of  co- 
operating institutions. 

THE  DEGREE  WITH  HONORS 

Purpose:  The  Honors  Program  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  achieved  or  approximated  a  Dean's  List  average.  Sophomores  with  ex- 
ceptional preparation  are  also  encouraged  to  apply.  This  program  allows  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  work  of  the  major  and  at  the  same  time 
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gives  recognition  to  students  who  do  work  of  good  quality  in  the  preparation  of  a  long 
paper,  as  well  as  in  their  courses  and  units  or  seminars. 

Award:  The  degree  with  honors  is  voted  by  the  faculty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Honors  Committee,  to  whom  Departments  recommend  honors  in  three  grades: 
cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa  cum  laude.  Awards  are  based  on  consideration  of 
(a)  an  independent  piece  of  work  which  usually  involves  writing  a  long  paper,  (b) 
three  final  examinations,  (c)  an  estimate  of  all  the  work  completed  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  in  addition  to  any  work  of  intermediate  or  higher  level  taken  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  major  during  the  sophomore  year. 

A  student  who  fails  to  be  awarded  honors  will  be  granted  a  degree  without  honors 
if  her  work  is  of  sufficient  merit. 

Admission:  Juniors  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  for  the  three  semesters 
preceding  their  application  for  admission  to  the  honors  program  are  automatically 
eligible.  Other  students  may  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
of  the  major  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors. 

Subject  to  special  requirements  of  individual  departments,  students  may  enroll  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  or  of  either  semester  of 
the  junior  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  They  may  withdraw  only 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  of  the  major  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee. 

Units:  Honors  units  will  normally  be  limited  to  ten  students;  exceptions  up  to  the 
number  of  twelve  may  be  permitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  honors 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Priority  among  honors  students  for  ad- 
mission to  units  will  be  determined  by  need  and  qualification. 

Privileges:  An  honors  candidate  will  have  the  greatest  possible  elasticity  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  program  and  will  be  exempt  from  all  course  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year.  Honors  students  are  given  preference  over  other  undergrad- 
uates for  admission  to  units,  and  may  be  given  such  preference  for  admission  to 
seminars. 

For  further  information  on  the  program  and  requirements  of  individual  depart- 
ments, see  the  departmental  listings. 

THE  DEGREE  WITH  DISTINCTION 

The  Degree  with  Distinction  is  awarded  to  students  who  maintain  a  minimum 
average  of  3.4  for  the  senior  year  and  who  have  achieved  a  cumulative  average  of  3.5 
or  better  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years. 
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ACADEMIC  RECORD 

Grades  signify  the  following:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor;  E,  failure. 

The  Dean's  List  records  the  names  of  students  who  have  achieved  an  average  of 
B  (3.0)  or  better  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year.  Students  who  have  an  average 
of  3.6  or  better  for  the  previous  year  are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  The  average 
is  computed  by  counting  each  semester  hour  of  A  as  4  points,  B  as  3,  C  as  2,  D  as  1, 
E  as  0.     Plus  and  minus  signs  are  not  counted. 

For  graduation,  a  student  is  required  to  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C 
(2.0)  in  her  academic  work,  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  senior  year  and  must 
pass  two  examinations  in  her  major. 

A  student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  hours. 

A  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through  failure  in  a  course  must  be  made  up  before 
graduation  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  at  the  same  or  higher  level  carried 
above  the  minimum  or  completed  in  an  approved  summer  school. 

If  a  student  is  absent  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  one  semester,  she  may  not  receive 
credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester. 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to 
separation  from  the  College. 

PHI  BETA    KAPPA 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  membership  in  April.  In  1920  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  small 
number  of  juniors.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the  Chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  national  Society. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  woman's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society.  Each  year  the  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in  science. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  THE  ELECTION   OF   COURSES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  herself  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing 
the  curriculum  and  is  responsible  for  planning  her  four  years  of  study  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements. 

Certain  conditions  require  the  presentation  of  permission  slips  or  of  petitions  to 
the  Administrative  Board. 

Petitions  to  the  Administrative  Board,  which  must  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department  and  of  the  instructor  concerned,  are  required  of: 

1.  All  students  to  enter  a  course  for  which  they  have  not  had  the  stated  pre- 
requisite. 

2.  All  students  to  enter  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course. 

3.  All  students  requesting  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  a  year  course  which 
they  propose  to  drop. 

Petitions  to  carry  less  than  four  or  more  than  four  and  a  half  courses  in  a  semester 
must  have  the  recommendation  of  the  student's  adviser  and  the  College  Physician. 
A  shortage  of  courses  permitted  by  the  Board  must  be  made  up  by  a  corresponding 
excess  of  hours. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  of  all  students  for  admission  to  a  seminar. 
Only  one  seminar  a  semester  is  permitted  to  students  not  enrolled  in  the  honors 
program,  and  they  must  petition  the  Honors  Committee  for  admission  to  honors 
units.     A  seminar  is  limited  to  twelve  students. 

Special  Studies  are  under  the  control  of  a  given  department  and  the  instructor  con- 
cerned. Normally  they  are  open  by  permission  of  the  department  to  qualified 
junior  and  senior  majors  and  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other  depart- 
ments. 

Qualified  undergraduates  may  take  one  or  more  graduate  courses  with  the  permis- 
sion of  their  major  advisers  and  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

Changes  in  an  academic  program  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's adviser  either  during  the  scheduled  periods  for  advising  or  during  the  first 
week  of  classes  of  each  semester. 

1.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  should  file  requests  for  changes  in  the  Office  of 
the  Class  Deans;  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

2.  Permission  to  drop  courses  carried  above  the  minimum  during  the  first 
semester  will  not  be  granted  after  November  first  or,  in  the  second  semester, 
after  April  first. 

A  student  is  permitted  to  attend  a  class  either  as  an  occasional  or  as  a  regular  auditor 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course. 
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Key  to  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

Courses  are  classified  in  four  grades  indicated  by  the  first  digit  in  the  course  number: 
100,  Introductory;  200,  Intermediate;  300,  Advanced;  400,  Graduate,  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates. 

An  "a"  after  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
a  "b,"  that  it  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  A  "c"  indicates  a  summer  seminar 
given  abroad.  Where  no  letter  follows  the  number  of  the  course,  the  course  runs 
through  the  year. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  year  courses  carry  eight  hours  credit;  all  semester 
courses,  four  hours. 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days  of  the  week  show  the  scheduled 
hours  of  classes  and  hours  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Students  may 
not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see  chart,  p.  254),  except  in  rare  cases 
which  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sections  and  laboratory  periods  are  made 
by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are  not  given,  the  times  of  meeting  are 
arranged  by  the  instructor. 

[  ]  Courses  in  brackets  will  be  omitted  during  the  current  year. 

Dem.  indicates  demonstration;  lab.,  laboratory;  lee,  lecture;  sect.,  section;  dis., 
discussion. 

Explanation  of  marks  before  instructors'  names:  on  leave,  ffor  the  year;  *for  the 
first  semester;  **for  the  second  semester;  §Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad;  Ap- 
pointed for  the  first  semester;  2appointed  for  the  second  semester. 
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General  Literature  291.  A  Study  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.  Lee.  W  3;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  1:40-2:50;  M  T  W  3;  W  3,  Th  F  9;  W  3, 
Th  4-5:50;  W  3,  F  3-4:50.  Mr  Connelly  (Director),  Mr  Collignon,  Mr  Dimock, 
Mr  Young,  Mr  Banerjee,  Mrs  Banerjee. 

History  and  Social  Science  293.  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought  through  the  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  genera- 
tions from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American 
values  to  changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  fresh- 
men with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr  Fink,  Miss 
Wilkins,  first  semester;  Mr  Mullin,  Miss  Wilkins,  second  semester. 

[Humanities,  History,  and  Social  Science  493b.  Soviet  Russia.  A  study  of 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Prerequisites: 
History  247b  or  Economics  209a  or  Government  220a  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

Physical  Science  193.  The  World  of  Atoms.  A  course  in  principles  designed  (1) 
to  convey  contemporary  ideas  about  nuclear,  atomic,  and  molecular  structure, 
and  (2)  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  physical  science.  Chem- 
ical, astronomical,  and  physical  ideas  are  discussed  in  relation  to  each  other  and 
developed  in  a  logical  manner.  The  historical  growth  of  scientific  concepts  is 
traced  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present.  This  course  will  fulfill  the  science  require- 
ment. (This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who,  at  the  time  of  entering, 
do  not  intend  to  major  in  science.)  Lee.  M  T  2,  W  3,  Th  2;  dis.  F  2,  3.  Mr 
Josephs  (Director),  Mrs  Lowry. 

Social  Science  190a.  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention 
to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution,  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory.     Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5.     Mr  Rosen. 

COURSES  OFFERED   UNDER  INTERCOLLEGIATE  AUSPICES 

Chinese  111.  Modern  Chinese  (elementary).  An  introduction  to  Chinese  sounds, 
to  basic  language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese,  and  to  the  recognition  of  Chinese 
characters.     M  F  3-4:50  and  two  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Kung. 


*For  Interdepartmental  Majors,  see  pp.  1 98ff. 
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Chinese  212.  Modern  Chinese  (intermediate).  Conversational  Chinese  and  reading 
of  modern  Chinese  writings,  additional  sentence  patterns  and  characters  and  their 
combinations.  Prerequisite:  111.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3  and  two  laboratory  hours. 
Mr  Kung. 

Chinese  322.  Modern  Chinese  {advanced).  Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure 
of  Chinese,  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chinese  materials.  Prerequisite: 
212  or  the  equivalent.     T  11-12:50,  Th  11-11:50.     Mr  Kung. 

Chinese  333.  Modern  Chinese  Writings.  Selections  from  fiction  and  from  docu- 
mentary and  newspaper  styles.  Prerequisite:  322  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Kung. 

[Chinese  444.     Classical  Chinese.] 

[History  of  Science  395a.  The  Newtonian  Synthesis.  The  biological  and  physical 
sciences  from  the  Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  focus  on  the  work 
and  influence  of  Newton,  his  predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  scientific  ideas  in  intellectual  history.] 

[History  of  Science  396a.  The  Darwinian  Revolution.  Themes  in  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century science,  with  the  focus  on  the  work  and  influence  of  Darwin,  his 
predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  role  of  biology,  physics,  and  the 
sciences  of  man  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view  is  examined.] 

[History  of  Science  397b.  The  Non-Scientific  Foundations  of  Science.  The  influence  of 
theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role  of 
teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.] 

[History  of  Science  398b.  Science  in  America.  A  history  of  scientific  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions in  America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  twentieth  century.  Lectures 
and  discussions  will  consider  the  mutual  impact  of  science  and  American  culture.] 

[History  of  Science  399a.  The  Social  Setting  of  Science.  A  history  of  scientific  institu- 
tions and  the  professionalization  of  science.  The  state  is  treated  as  a  promoter  of 
technology,  and  the  scientist  as  a  maker  of  public  policy.  Open  to  sophomores 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mount  Holyoke  College.] 
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professors: 


WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 
RESEARCH  PROFESSOR! 
ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 
**George  Cohen 

Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 

Leonard  Baskin,  b.a.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.) 

Mervin  Jules 

Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.,  Director  of  the  Museum 

James  Holderbaum,  ph.d. 
**William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 

Jay  Richard  Judson,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
fRoBERT  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 

2wolfgang  stechow,  d.phil.,  l.h.d.  (hon.),  f.a.d.  (hon.) 
Peter  Garland,  b.arch. 
Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 
fEDWARD  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
Amy  Lou  Vandersall,  ph.d. 
Bernard  Michael  Boyle,  m.arch.,  ph.d. 
Helen  E.  Searing,  a.b. 
David  Batchelder,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 


lecturer: 
visiting  artist: 


2Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m. 

2JUAN  NlCKFORD,  M.F.A. 


Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  art  will  find  that  courses  in 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the  first  two  years  will  prove 
valuable.  Botany  110a  and  111b  and  210  are  recommended  to  students  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  landscape  architecture. 

A.  Historical  Courses 

Each  of  the  historical  courses  may  include  one  or  more  trips  to  Boston,  New  York, 
or  the  vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  German,  Italian,  and  French, 
is   urgently   recommended. 

100  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art.  Major  representative  works  of  Western  art, 
from  antiquity  to  the  present  (including  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture), 
are  studied  historically  and  analytically.  Three  lectures  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2,  and 
one  discussion  period.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Boyle  {Director). 

[101b  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art.  Restricted  to  15  students  selected  from  those 
taking  100.] 
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102a  Introduction  to  Historical  Architecture.  Major  representative  works  of  Western 
architecture  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  and  historic  documents.  W  Th  F  12. 
Mr  Boyle. 

[204b  History  of  Graphic  Arts.  The  history  of  print-making  in  the  Western  world, 
with  emphasis  on  the  production  of  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Goya,  and  Munch. 
Two  lectures  and  one  discussion  meeting  in  the  Museum,  where  original 
prints  will  be  examined.] 

206b  History  of  Sculpture:  1550  to  the  Present.  Masterpieces  of  major  representative 
sculptors  and  sculptural  movements,  as  reflections  of  European  and  American 
civilization  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Recommended  background: 
Art  100,  or  any  course  in  the  history  of  art  after  the  Renaissance.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  Not  to  be  given  in  1969-70.  W  Th  10,  F  10-12.  Mr 
Holderbaum. 

207a  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influence 
of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  MacSherry. 

208b  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  color  prints.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of  Japanese  art.  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Mr  MacSherry. 

211a  The  Art  of  Greece.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  prehistoric  background  to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  M  T  10,  W  8.  Mrs 
Lehmann. 

212b  The  Art  of  Rome.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  late  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  backgrounds  to  the  late  antique  antecedents 
of  Christian  art.  Recommended  background:  211a  or  100.  W  3,  F  3-5. 
Mr  Boyle. 

214c  Roman  Art:  Late  Republican  and  Early  Imperial  Monuments.  Summer,  1968, 
Rome,  Italy.     Mr  Boyle. 

220a  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Architecture.  Design  and  meaning  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  and  the  Byzantine  era.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  monuments  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries,  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  Prerequisite:  100,  102a,  or  221a,  or  History  220b. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  MacDonald. 
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[221a  Early  Medieval  Art.  Art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Charlemagne  with 
emphasis  on  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  100,  220a,  or 
the  equivalent.     M  3-4:50,  T  W  3.     Mr  Harris.] 

222a  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the 
ninth  through  the  twelfth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  Northern  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  100.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Vandersall. 

224b  Gothic  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  thirteenth  through 
the  fifteenth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
Prerequisite:  100.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Vandersall. 

232a  Northern  Art.  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German  art  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     Recommended  background:  100.     M  T  8:40.     Mrjudson. 

[233a  Italian  Fifteenth-Century  Art.  The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Recommended  background:  100.  Alternates  with  235a. 
To  be  offered  in  1969-70.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

235a  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Alternates  with  233a.     W  Th  10,  F  10-12.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[241a  The  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Recommended 
background:  100.  Th  F  8:40,  S  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.     Mrjudson.] 

242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  From  Bruegel  to  Rembrandt. 
With  emphasis  on  painting  and  drawing.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Th  F  8:40.     Mrjudson. 

243c  Dutch  Art:  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Summer,  1968,  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands.     Mr  Judson. 

[244b  Seventeenth-Century  Architecture.  The  Baroque  in  Italy  from  its  initiation  around 
1600;  cross-currents  of  style  in  France  and  England.] 

[246b  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Europe.  Painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  on 
the  Continent,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  France  and  Italy.  Recom- 
mended background:  100.] 

[248b  Art  in  Britain:  1720-7870.  Painting,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and 
sculpture  from  the  emergence  of  a  British  School  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  through  the  mid- Victorian  period.  Recommended  background: 
100.] 
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250b  Baroque  and  Rococo  Architecture.  Architecture  in  Italy  from  1600  to  the  early 
eighteenth  century;  in  France  and  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries;  and  in  Germany  to  1750.  Recommended  background: 
100  or  History  236a,  237a,  or  238b.     Mr  Hitchcock. 

251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art  and  its  backgrounds  from  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis 
David  through  the  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters.  Recom- 
mended background:  100.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

[253a  The  Arts  in  America.  The  art  of  Colonial  America  and  the  Early  Republic, 
1620-1800,  including  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  decorative 
arts.] 

[254b  The  Arts  in  America.  American  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  figures  and  main  currents  in  the  various  arts.] 

[255a  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  background  of  modern  architecture. 
Prerequisite:  100  or  280a,  b.] 

256b  Contemporary  Art.  Twentieth-century  movements  in  various  European 
countries  and  Mexico.  Recommended  background:  100  or  251a.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

257a  The  Background  of  Modern  Architecture.  Nineteenth-century  architecture  in 
Europe  and  America,  with  emphasis  on  H.  H.  Richardson,  Louis  Sullivan, 
and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  From  Revoluntionary  architecture  to  the  Art 
Nouveau.  Recommended  background:  100  or  280a  and  b.  M  T  Th  2. 
Miss  Searing. 

257b  Modern  Architecture.  Twentieth-century  architecture  with  emphasis  on  the 
European  architects  of  the  International  Style.  From  1900  to  the  present. 
Recommended  background:  100,  280a  and  b,  or  257a.  M  T  1:40-2:50. 
Miss  Searing. 

[258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Modern  architecture  since  1900,  with 
emphasis  on  the  work  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  LeCorbusier,  and  Mies  van  der 
Rohe.     Recommended  background:  100,  255a,    or   280a,    b.     M  T   W   2.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  of  art  above  the  introductory  level. 

Seminars 

[304b  Introduction  to  Museum  Problems.  Open  to  senior  Art  majors  only.  T  3-5. 
Mr  Chetham.] 

[310b    Studies  in  Ancient  Painting.      Alternates  with   312b.     M   3.     Mrs  Lehmann.] 
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312b  Studies  in   Greek  Sculpture.     Alternates    with    310b.     M    3.     Mrs   Lehmann. 

[314b  Studies  in  Roman  Art.     F  3.     Mr  MacDonald.] 

315a  Studies  in  Late  Antique  Art.     F  3.     Mr  MacDonald. 

[321a  Studies  in  Medieval  Art.     Th  3.     Mr  Harris.] 

331a  Studies  in  Northern  Painting.     M  7:30.     Mrjudson. 

333a  Studies  in  Renaissance  Art.     Th  4.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[342b  Problems  in  Seventeenth-Century  Art.     Th  7:30.     Mrjudson.] 

[346a  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Art.     M  7:30.] 

351a  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

352b  The  History  of  Graphic  Arts.     W  7:30.     Mr  Baskin. 

[353a  Studies  in  English  and  American  Art. 

354b  The  Art  Nouveau.     Mr  Hitchcock. 

356b  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Art.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

[358b  Drawing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Mr  Chetham.] 

[359a  Studies  in  Modern  Architecture.} 

Graduate 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Adviser:     Mr  Holderbaum. 

400        Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b  Advanced  Studies.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

433a,  434b     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

B.  Studio  Courses 

A  fee  is  charged  for  materials  in  160,  260a,  261a,  262b,  265a,  271a,  272b,  273a, 
274b,  280a  and  b,  282a  and  b,  305a,  306b,  381,  383a  and  384b.  The  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  work  done  in  studio  courses. 

160  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art.  Appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  structure  of  the  arts  through  studio 
practice  in  handling  the  elements  of  color,  volume,  movement,  space,  line, 
and  texture.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  films,  discussion,  and  workshop 
experiments.  M  9;  eight  studio  hours  of  which  four  must  be  M  T  10-11:50, 
2-3:50,  or  Th  F  10-11:50,  Th  F  2-4.     Mr  Jules  (Director). 
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260a  Materials  and  Techniques.  Introduction  to  the  materials  and  techniques  of 
drawing,  graphics,  painting,  sculpture.  Not  open  to  students  taking  other 
studio  courses.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  discussion,  and  workshop  experi- 
ments. Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  W  10-11:50.  By 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Jules. 

[261a  Design  Workshop.  Two-  and  three-dimensional  experimental  work  in  form, 
color,  and  structure.  Prerequisite:  160  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  8:40-10:50,  F  8:40-11:50.      MrOffner.] 

262b  Design  Workshop.  Repetition  of  261a.  Prerequisite:  160  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr 
Nickford. 

263a  Drawing.  A  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  drawing.  Prerequisite:  160  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F 
2-4:50.     Mr  OfFner. 

[264b  Figure  Drawing.  The  study  of  the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  263a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  W 
3-3:50,  Th  3-5:50,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Hill.] 

265a  Painting.  Exploration  of  color  and  pictorial  organization,  utilizing  the  tech- 
niques of  painting  in  water-color,  casein,  and  acrylic.  Prerequisite:  160  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T 
2-4:50.     Mr  Cohen. 

266b  Painting.  Introduction  to  painting  in  oil;  with  further  studies  in  pictorial 
composition  and  color.  Prerequisite:  160,  265a,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  9-11:50.     Mr  Jules. 

271a  Graphic  Arts.  Methods  of  print-making.  Prerequisite:  160.  Nine  hours  of 
which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Baskin. 

272b  Graphic  Arts.  Continuation  of  271a.  Prerequisite:  271a,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Nine  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Baskin. 

[273a  Sculpture.  Methods  of  direct  carving  and  plaster  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
160,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  263a. 
Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Offner.] 

274b  Sculpture.  Work  in  direct  carving.  Prerequisite:  160a,  273a,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.  Mr 
Offner. 

280a,  b  Introduction  to  Architecture,  City  Planning,  and  Landscape.  Preliminary  instruc- 
tion in  drafting,  perspective,  and  lettering,  followed  by  planning  and  design 
problems.     Prerequisite  for  280b:  280a.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Garland. 
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282a  Photographic  Vision  and  Design.  An  introduction  to  the  camera  as  an  artistic 
means  based  on  a  series  of  studio  problems  in  light,  motion,  optical  control, 
visual  selectivity,  and  photographic  composition.  Prerequisite:  160  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  9-11:50.     Mr  Batchelder. 

282b     A  repetition  of  282a.     Th  F  9-11:50.     Mr  Batchelder. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  of  art  above  the  introductory  level. 

[305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school.  For  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recom- 
mended background:  160  and  Education  235a,  or  b.  (Students  who  wish  this 
to  be  credited  as  a  course  in  Education  should  see  the  listings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Child  Study.)] 

[306b  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Continuation  of  305a.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Students  who  wish  this  to  be  credited  as  a  course  in  Education  should  see 
the  listings  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study.)] 

[361a  Problems  in  Pictorial  Organization.  Prerequisite:  261a  or  266b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  W  10-11:50. 
Mr  Jules.] 

[362b  Problems  in  Pictorial  Organization.  Individual  expression  in  painting,  using 
various  media.  Prerequisite:  261a  or  266b  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Cohen.] 

381  Architecture.  Further  problems  in  planning  and  design  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  construction.  Prerequisites:  280a,  b.  Th  F  11-12:50. 
Mr  Garland. 

383a  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  I.  Prerequisites:  280a,  b.  Th  F  11-12:50. 
Mr  Garland. 

384b  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  II.  Readings  and  discussion  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture, garden  design,  urban  design,  city  planning,  and  architecture.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Mr  Garland. 

Graduate 

460a,  460b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  Graphic  Arts,  or  Sculpture.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

481        Architecture. 

483        Landscape  Architecture. 
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The  Major 


Advisers:  Mr  Boyle,  Mr  Cohen  (first  semester),  Mr  Garland,  Mr  Jules,  Mr  Offner, 
Miss  Searing,  Mrs  Van  der  Poel,  Miss  Vandersall. 

Based  on  100  (Section  A),  or  160  (Section  B).  Exemption  from  100  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  pass  an  examination  administered  by  the  Department  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Exemption  from  1 60  may  be  granted  students  on  presentation  of  an 
acceptable  portfolio  to  the  instructor.  Such  students  will  then  take  one  semester 
in  design  and  one  semester  in  drawing. 

Plan  A 

Basis:      100 

Requirements:  100  and  ten  semester  courses,  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  taken 
in  Section  B.  The  program  must  also  include  four  semester  courses  from  four  of 
the  five  areas  Alpha  through  Epsilon. 

PlanB 

Basis:     160 

Requirements:  160  and  ten  semester  courses,  among  which  100  is  obligatory.  The 
program  must  also  include  one  semester  course  from  two  of  the  four  areas  Alpha 
through  Delta. 

Alpha  (Ancient):  211a;  212b;  214c;  310b;  312b;  314b;  315a. 

Beta  (Medieval):  220a;  221a;  222a;  222b;  223a;  224b;  321a;  322b. 

Gamma  (Renaissance):  232a;  232b;  233a;  234b;  235a;  239c;  331a;  333a. 

Delta  (Baroque  and  Rococo):  206b;  241a;  242b;  243c;  244b;  246b;  248b;  249c; 
253a;  341a;  342b;  346a. 

Epsilon  (the  last  200  years):  251a;  253a;  254b;  255a;  256b;  257a  and  b;  258b; 
351a;  353a;  356b;  358b;  359a. 

Majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  one  seminar. 

Two  semester  courses  in  closely  related  subjects  offered  by  other  departments  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  major. 

Departmental  examinations:  Students  in  Plan  A  will  take  one  field  examination,  and 
also  either  a  general  examination  or  a  second  field  examination.  Students  in 
Plan  B  will  take  one  studio  field  examination  and  submit  a  portfolio. 

Optional:  Subject  to  the  approval  of  their  adviser  and  the  Chairman,  students  may- 
arrange  to  take  one  field  examination  in  the  history  of  art  and  submit  a  portfolio. 
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The  field  examination: 

Any  one  of  the  following  categories  in  Section  A  will  constitute  a  field:  Alpha 
(Ancient),  Beta  (Medieval),  Gamma  (Renaissance),  Delta  (Baroque  and  Rococo), 
and  Epsilon  (the  last  200  years).  It  is  recommended  that  two  courses  in  a  field  be 
regarded  as  minimum  preparation  for  a  field  examination.  For  Section  B,  the 
student  will  submit  a  portfolio  of  work  based  on  two  or  more  related  courses  which 
the  adviser  approves  as  constituting  a  field,  and  a  studio  field  examination  at  the 
end  of  her  junior  or  senior  year. 

The  general  examination: 

This  examination  will  be  designed  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  preparation  within 
the  major.     It  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 


Honors 

Director:     Mr  Holderbaum. 

Basis:     100. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  Honors  Unit,  taken  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  the  candidate  will  write  a 
long  paper  during  the  first  semester  of  that  year  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  a  general  examination  on  the  history  of  art;  a  field  examination; 
and  one  testing  the  candidate's  ability  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  original  works 
of  art. 

Unit 

Second  semester 

Problems  in  the  History  of  Art.      Required    of  senior   honors    students.     Th    3.     Mr 
Holderbaum  and  members  of  the  Department. 
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ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSOR : 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR! 


fWALTRAUT   CAROLA    SeITTER,   PH.D. 

Virginia  Louise  Trimble,  ph.d. 


lecturers: 


Stephen    Miller    Adler,    ph.d.    (Assistant    Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Thomas  T.  Arny,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 

of  Massachusetts) 
Bruce   C.   Cogan,  ph.d.    (Assistant  Professor,   Amherst 

College) 
William  A.  Dent,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 

of  Massachusetts) 
Edward  R.  Harrison,  f.inst.p.    (Professor,  University  of 

Massachusetts) 
G.    Richard    Huguenin,     ph.d.     (Associate     Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
William  Michael  Irvine,    ph.d.    (Associate  Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts),  Chairman 
Donald  J.  Lovell,  m.s.  (Lecturer,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 
William  T.  Plummer,  ph.d.   (Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 
John  D.  Strong,  ph.d.  (Professor,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 


The  astronomy  department  is  a  joint  four-college  department.  Courses  designated 
FC  (Four-College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  astronomical  resources  of  all  four  institu- 
tions are  available  for  advanced  student  use.  In  special  cases,  student  research  and 
thesis  materials  may  be  obtained  from  major  observatories. 

Astronomy  101,  or  122a  or  b  may  be  elected  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

Students  entering  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  programs  in  astronomy  are  expected 
to  have  a  sound  background  in  undergraduate  physics.  Previous  training  in  as- 
tronomy is  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 

101  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  The  motions  and  physical  nature  of  the  moon,  the 
planets,  comets,  and  meteors.  Introduction  to  elementary  astronomical 
spectroscopy  and  the  laws  of  radiation.  Hypotheses  of  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system,  the  structure  of  the  sun.  Study  of  stars,  stellar  systems,  and  recent 
theories  of  stellar  and  galactic  evolution.  Opportunity  for  laboratory  work, 
astronomical  observation,  and  the  use  of  the  Amherst  College  planetarium. 
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Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  of  mathematics.     Lectures  and  discussion. 
W  Th   F    10;    laboratory-observation  periods  by  arrangement. 

122a  (FC22)  General  Astronomy.  A  quantitative  introductory  course  describing  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  means  whereby  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  properties  of  the  solar  system,  individual  and  multiple  stars, 
interstellar  matter,  our  galactic  system,  external  galaxies,  and  the  possibility 
of  extraterrestrial  life  are  considered.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  104a  or  b; 
Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  2-3:50. 

122b  (FC22)  General  Astronomy.  Repetition  of  122a.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

234b  (FC34b)  Development  of  Astronomy.  The  progress  of  astronomy  is  traced  from 
prehistoric  petroglyphs  to  the  space  age.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  important  ideas  in  the  field  and  the  relation  of  astronomy  to 
other  cultural  trends.  Supplemented  by  occasional  use  of  the  planetarium 
and  the  departmental  telescopes.  Prerequisites:  101  or  122.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

237a  (FC37a)  Astronomical  Observation.  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  astronomical  data.  Subjects  to  be  covered  depend 
somewhat  on  individual  interests:  fundamental  astronomical  catalogs  and 
their  uses,  photography,  photometry,  spectroscopy  and  classification  of  spectra, 
techniques  of  planetarium  use,  basic  radio  astronomy,  introduction  to  tele- 
scope design  and  use,  the  astronomical  distance  scale.  Three  hours  of  class- 
room work  per  week,  some  of  which  will  be  observing  sessions  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  101,  or  122a,  or  122b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor;  intended 
primarily  for  students  in  Major  Program  I.  T  Th  2.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

238b  (FC38b)  Techniques  of  Modern  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  modern  methods 
of  astronomical  observation  and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of 
optical  astronomy,  radio  astronomy,  and  space  astronomy  will  be  discussed 
and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observations  will  also  be 
performed  by  students  during  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  Physics  115  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr  Huguenin  and 
members  of  the  Department. 

301a,  b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors  who  have 
had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level  in  astronomy. 

343a  (FC43a)  Astrophysics  (I).  Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium  con- 
figurations and  the  physical  state  of  stellar  interiors.  Polytrope  models. 
Interaction  of  radiation  and  matter,  and  radiative  transfer.     Radiative  and 
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convective  equilibrium.  Study  of  opacity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  214b, 
220b,  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M  F  2-4.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Mr  Harrison. 

344b  (FC44b)  Astrophysics  (II).  Continuation  of  basic  topics  in  astrophysics. 
Sources  of  nuclear  energy.  Stellar  atmospheres  and  limb  darkening.  Elec- 
tron degenerate  configurations.  Star  formation.  Introduction  to  simple 
model  building.  Stellar  evolution.  Elementary  plasma  physics.  Prereq- 
uisite: 343a  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M  F  2-4.  University  of 
Massachusetts.     Members  of  the  Department. 

See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  56. 

Graduate 

UMass  700  Independent  Study.  Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astro- 
physics, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.     Prerequisites:  Consent  of  the  Chairman  and  the  instructor. 

UMass  740  Galactic  and  Extragalactic  Astronomy.  The  stellar  density  and  luminosity 
functions  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galactic  structure.  Determination 
of  the  galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star  clusters 
and  their  stability.     Prerequisite:  Physics  240b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  741  The  Interstellar  Medium.  Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium 
from  optical  and  radio  data:  composition,  distribution,  and  motions.  Transfer 
of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarified  gas.  The  dynamics  of  the 
gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisites:  344b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

UMass  743  Astrophysics  III.  Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observational  methods 
and  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  line  formation  and  curve  of 
growth  techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variable  stars,  novae, 
magnetic  fields  in  stars.  Departures  from  local  thermodynamic  equilibrium. 
Prerequisite:   344b. 

UMass  744  Astrophysics  IV.  A  study  of  stellar  structure  and  evolution.  This 
course  will  consider  topics  in  energy  generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior  of 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equilibrium,  the  computation  of  stellar  models 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae  and 
white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites:  343a,  UMass  Computer  Science  409  or  the 
equivalent. 

UMass  745  The  Sun.  The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.  Features  of  both  the  quiet  and 
the  active  sun  are  discussed,  including  granulation,  limb  darkening,  plages, 
and   sunspots.     Solar-terrestrial   relationships.     Prerequisite:    344b. 
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UMass  746  Solar  System  Physics.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
surfaces,  and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar  wind, 
solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astronomical  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  234b  and  240b  and  Astronomy  344b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativity.  Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravitational  waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.     Prerequisite:  Physics  340a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  current  interest  not 
covered  in  regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  Major 

Adviser:     Miss  Trimble. 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I  is  designed  to  meet  broad  individual  interests,  incorporating  courses  in  re- 
lated fields  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  It  is  intended  for  students 
interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  scientific  writing  and  editing.  A  de- 
partmental adviser  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible  for  further  details 
and  help  in  planning  individual  curricula. 

Basis:  101,  or  122a  or  122b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  Physics  115;  Mathematics  202a  or 
202b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent;  any  four  upper  division  astronomy  courses. 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  in  related  fields  such  as  mathematics,  physics, 
or  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Students  planning  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  may  wish  to  elect  courses  in  education  as  well. 

Examinations  will  cover  astronomy  and  an  additional  area  to  be  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent from  the  following:  celestial  mathematics,  astrophysics,  cosmology  and  stellar 
evolution,  galactic  structure,  statistical  astronomy. 

Program  II  is  designed  for  pre-professional  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  astronomy. 

Basis:  101,  or  122a  or  122b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including   Physics  115;  Mathematics  202a 
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or  202b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent;  and  at  least  two  semesters  of  astronomy  taken 
from  237a  (FC37a),  238b  (FC38b),  343a  (FC43a),  344b  (FG44b),  or  graduate 
courses.  The  remaining  courses  should  be  elected  from  advanced  astronomy 
and  physics  courses.  Students  are  particularly  urged  to  take  Physics  220b, 
230a,  234b,  240b,  340a,  and  348. 

Examinations  will  cover  any  two  of  the  following  topics:  astronomy,  celestial 
mechanics,  astrophysics,  cosmology  and  stellar  evolution,  galactic  structure, 
statistical  astronomy. 

Honors 

Director:     Any  member  of  the  joint  department. 

Prerequisites:  101,  or  122a  or  122b;  Physics  115. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  343a  (FC439),  238b 
(FC38b),  (or  other  combinations  approved  by  the  Department);  Mathematics 
202a  or  b,  203a  or  b;  and  at  least  two  additional  semester  courses  in  physics,  and 
two  in  mathematics;  and  a  thesis  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  on  a  topic 
approved  by  the  Department. 

Three  examinations:  Two  field  examinations  selected  from  those  listed  under  the 
major  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  71. 

BOTANY 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  71. 
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professors: 


visiting  professor: 


associate  professor: 
assistant  professors: 


horticulturist: 
teaching  fellows: 


lecturers: 


Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 
*Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 

Thomas  Samuel  Osborne,  ph.d. 

Dennis   H.    Chitty,   d.phil.,    National   Science   Foundation 
Senior  Foreign  Scientist  Fellow 

Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 
fDAviD  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 
*John  Dunning  Davis,  ph.d. 
*Dorothy  Merrill,  ph.d. 

Arnold  E.  S.  Gussin,  ph.d. 

Sanat  Kumer  Majumder,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Adele  Powell,  ph.d. 

William  I.  P.  Campbell 

Mary  Kathryn  Dowgert,  b.a. 

Harold  Royall  Hinds,  a.m. 

Darilyn  Odessa  Wilds,  b.s. 

Anne  D.  Pengelly,  b.a. 

Nancy  Nickerson  Shontz,  m.a. 

Lois  Dakota  Davis,  b.s. 

Carmen  Penelope  Perry,  s.b. 

Leanne  Puglielli,  a.b. 

Helena  Lai  Bun  Wong,  b.sc. 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 
fPAUL  Howe  Shepard,  ph.d. 


Courses  which  may  be  counted  toward  the  science  requirement  include  100a  or 
b,  111b,  122b,  130a,  131b,  and  132b.  Other  laboratory  courses  may  be  elected  if 
a  student  has  the  prerequisites. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  are  advised  to  take  100a 
and  an  additional  semester  course  in  the  Department  during  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  b  or  112a  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  sophomore  year. 
Chemistry  222  and  Physics  1 1 5  are  required  for  some  courses  and  are  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  majors. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
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ment  examination  are  automatically  qualified  for  entrance  into  courses  for  which 
100a  or  b  is  the  sole  prerequisite.  Other  students  who  wish  to  elect  100a  or  b,  or 
courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is  a  prerequisite,  and  who  offer  entrance  units  in  biology, 
must  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  opening  of  college  before 
the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination,  selected  students  will  be 
admitted  directly  to  courses  having  100a  or  b  as  a  requirement. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  100a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites 
for  some  advanced  courses. 

1 00a  Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  organisms 
centering  on  the  evolution  of  systems  by  which  the  problems  of  the  continuity 
and  elaboration  of  life  in  the  biosphere  are  met.  The  processes  of  self- 
maintenance,  reproduction,  dispersal  and  interrelationships  are  examined 
as  common  to  all  organisms.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  MTThF 
2-4:50.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Burk  (Director). 

100b  A  repetition  of  100a.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor; lab.  M  Th  2-4:50.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Burk  (Director) 

104a  Science  as  One  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  A  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  science 
differs  from  or  resembles  other  intellectual  disciplines  and  of  its  place  in  con- 
temporary education.  Case  histories  are  selected  mainly  from  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  and  from  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  current  issues 
of  Science  are  also  discussed.  No  prerequisite.  This  course  will  neither  fulfill  a 
semester  of  the  science  requirement  nor  be  counted  within  the  major.  To 
be  given  in  1968-69  only.     M  T  1:40-2:50,  Th  2.     Mr  Chitty. 

111b  Plant  Biology.  Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular,  organismal,  and 
population  level;  phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom;  plants  and  civili- 
zation. Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  10;  M  11; 
lab.  M  T  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Majumder  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

[121b  Introductory  Microbiology.  Isolation,  cultivation,  and  characterization  of 
various  metabolic  types  of  microorganisms  by  means  of  enrichment  tech- 
niques and  manipulation  of  environmental  conditions.] 

122b  Microorganisms  and  Man.  A  study  of  microbial  activities  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  Primarily  for  non-science  majors. 
Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  and  demonstration.  Lee.  M  T 
10;  lab.  W  10-11:50.     Miss  Smith,  Miss  Robinton. 
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130a  Vertebrate  ^oology.  Evolution  of  form  and  function  in  vertebrates.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11,  2. 
Miss  Horner. 

131b  Invertebrate  ^oology.  A  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  with 
emphasis  on  their  unique  features  as  individual  animals  and  their  phylo- 
genetic  relationships.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee. 
M  T  9;  lab.  M  T  10-11:50,  2-3:50.     Mrs.  Laprade,  Mr  Davis. 

132b  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  function  and  structure 
of  mammalian  organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  man.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11-11:50,  W  11;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50. 
Mr  de  Villafranca,  Miss  Merrill. 

201a  Cell  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  cellular  and  sub-cellular  organization 
and  function  in  representative  examples  from  plants,  animals,  and  unicellu- 
lar organisms  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  biological  material.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  111b,  or  112a  or  the  equivalent,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  T  Th  3-5:50.     Mr  de  Villafranca,  Miss  Powell. 

202b  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  likeness  and  variation 
with  some  application  to  man.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  9;  lab.  M  T  10-11:50,  2-3:50  and  independent  work.  Mr  Os- 
borne. 

210  Horticulture.  Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and  improvement, 
with  a  study  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
dens. Only  one  semester  may  be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the  science 
requirement.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F 
10;  lab.  Th  F  11-12:50.     Mr  Campbell. 

[211a  Plant  Morphology.  An  evolutionary  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Inten- 
sive studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction,  phylogeny,  classification,  and  signi- 
ficance of  selected  vascular  and  non-vascular  plants.  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  W  7:30-9:30  and  three  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Haskell. 

213b  Plant  Systematics.  Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  taxonomy  of  higher 
plants,  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes,  principles  of 
classification  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Field  work.  Two  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  laboratory  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr  Burk. 
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220a  General  Bacteriology.  Distribution,  classification,  and  general  morphology 
of  bacteria,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  bacterial  physiology  and  methods 
of  controlling  bacterial  growth.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Ilia  or  the  equi- 
valent. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
lab.     W  2-3:50,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

220b     A  repetition  of  220a.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

[222a  Protozoology.  Free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa,  their  relationships  to  each 
other  and  to  other  animals,  including  man.] 

231a  Embryology.  A  study  of  gametes,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  and  the 
early  development  of  organ  systems  in  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratories.     Lee.  and  lab.  Th  F  1:40-4:50.     Miss  Powell. 

[232a  Histology.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  including  their  origin,  differentiation, 
functions,  changes  with  environment  and  with  age,  and  their  arrangement 
in  organs.  Prerequisites:  either  130a  or  132b.  Two  lectures  or  demonstra- 
tions and  two  two-hour  laboratories.     Lee.  or  dem.  M  T  10;  lab.  M  T  3-4:50.] 

240a  Principles  of  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  and  animals  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  operating  on  them  in 
different  environments.  Attention  is  given  to  populations,  energy  relation- 
ships, limiting  factors,  community  organization,  and  succession.  Three 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab. 
M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Davis  and  members  of  the  Department. 

241a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife.  Two  lectures  and  one  fall  field  trip.  Lee.  Th  7:30-9:30.  Mr 
Burk. 

[242b  Biogeography.  Study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of  life  and  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  historical  factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequisite: 
any  course  in  ecology  or  systematics.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Two  two- 
hour  meetings.     MT  3-4:50.     Miss  Horner,  Mr  Burk.] 

[243b  Evolution  and  Systematics.  Exploration  of  the  processes  producing  direction 
and  order  in  evolution,  and  increasing  the  diversity  of  life  through  the  for- 
mation of  new  species.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr  Shepard.] 

[244a  Concepts  of  Public  Health.  The  development  of  the  modern  public  health 
movement  since  its  inception,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  sanitary 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.     Basic  concepts 
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and  current  activities  of  official  and  non-official  organizations  will  be  evalu- 
ated. Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Th  10,  F  10- 
11:50.     Miss  Robinton.] 

245b  Environmental  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  public  health  created 
by  man  in  his  environment,  including  a  survey  of  the  controls  currently 
applied  to  housing,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and 
food  supplies.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Miss  Robinton. 

301a  Cell  Physiology.  Molecular  and  cellular  aspects  of  contractility,  irritability, 
conductivity,  permeability,  and  respiration.  Prerequisites:  201a,  Chemis- 
try 222,  and  Physics  111  or  115,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  T  2-4:50. 
Mr  Gussin. 

302b  Molecular  Biology.  The  molecular  basis  of  cell  structure  and  function,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  protein  structure,  function  and  synthesis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 301a.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  WThF 
10,  F  11;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  de  Villafranca. 

[311b  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  211a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  W  7:30- 
9:30  and  three  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell.] 

312b  Plant  Physiology.  Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water  economy; 
photosynthesis  and  metabolism;  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth 
and  development  as  influenced  by  external  and  internal  factors;  survey  of 
some  pertinent  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisites:  111b  and  201a. 
Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  lab. 
F  2-4:50.     Mr  Majumder. 

320a  Bacterial  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
and  genetics.  Prerequisites:  220a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T 
3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

321  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Immunology.  An  introduction  to  immunological 
theory  with  applications  of  bacteriological  and  serological  methods  for  the 
identification  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Prerequisite:  22ua  or  b  and  Chemistry 
222.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  2;  lab.  Th 
3-4:50;  F  2-4:50.     Miss  Smith. 
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322b  Principles  of  Virology.  Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  multipli- 
cation and  effects  on  host  cells,  techniques  of  virus  propagation,  and  methods 
of  titration  and  neutralization.  Prerequisites:  the  first  semester  of  321  and 
Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to 
be  arranged.  Alternates  with  323b.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.  Miss 
Tyrrell. 

[323b  Pathogenic  Fungi.  A  study  of  the  fungi  of  medical  importance  to  man  through 
morphological,  cultural,  and  serological  methods.  Prerequisites:  220a  and 
the  first  semester  of  321.  Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one 
hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.  Alternates  with  322b. 
Miss  Robinton,  Miss  Tyrrell.] 

330b  Experimental  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  inter- 
acting systems  in  fertilization  and  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  and  organs. 
Prerequisite:  231a.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Lee.  and  lab.  Th  F  2-4:50.     Miss  Powell. 

[332a  Endocrinology.  A  study  of  the  role  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  in  regu- 
lating the  activities  of  the  organism,  their  development  and  changes  with 
age,  and  their  microscopic  identification  under  normal  and  experimental 
conditions.     Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.] 

333b  Comparative  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms 
in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Prerequisites:  130a  and  131b  and  Chemis- 
try Ilia  and  b  or  112a,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory.     Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Miss  Merrill. 

[334b  Comparative  Invertebrate  Embryology.  An  intensive  study  and  comparison  of 
developmental  states  and  modes  of  reproduction  among  the  invertebrate 
phyla  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  phylogenetic  relationships.  Alter- 
nates with  343b.  Prerequisites:  131b,  231a.  Three  hours  of  lecture.  W 
F  12,  Th  11.     Mr  Davis.] 

[340a  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  emphasizing  field  work  and  review  of  current 
literature.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Burk.] 

[343b  Quantitative  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  communities,  popula- 
tions, and  ecosystems  with  biometric  analysis  of  some  of  their  features.  Pre- 
requisite: 240a.  Alternates  with  334b.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory.] 

[344a  Population  Genetics.  Principles  of  population  genetics  emphasizing  the  gene- 
tic structure  of  populations.  Forces  changing  gene  frequencies  in  popula- 
tions.    Prerequisite:  202b.] 
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345b  Animal  Behavior.  Study  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  behavior;  orientation, 
navigation,  and  migration,  activity  rhythms;  social  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  problems  of  communication;  ethograms;  learned  and  unlearned  behavior 
as  related  to  ecology  and  evolution.  Prerequisites:  three  semesters  from 
Fields  B  and  E.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
Til;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Horner. 

[346b  Ecology  of  Man.  The  situation  of  man  in  nature  as  an  evolutionary  and  his- 
torical complex.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  This 
course  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  major.  Lee.  W 
7:30-9:30.     Mr  Shepard.] 

347b  Population  Ecology.  A  critical  evaluation  of  current  literature  on  the  ecology 
of  animal  populations.  Prerequisite:  240a  or  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    To  be  offered  only  in  1968-69.     M  10-11 :50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Chitty. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

Seminars 

[324a  Backgrounds  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  the  discoveries  and  developments 
in  scientific  thinking  which  culminated  in  the  science  of  microbiology.  Pre- 
requisite: 220a  or  b.     W  7:30-9:30.     Miss  Robinton.] 

325b  Health  Education.  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public  health 
information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30.  Miss 
Robinton. 

326b  Modern  Concepts  in  Microbiology.  Recent  developments  in  microbiology  and 
immunology.  Directed  readings  and  group  discussion.  W  7:30-9:30. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

[337a     A  seminar  in  each  of  the  Fields  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.] 

337b  Seminar  in  Control  Mechanisms  in  Biology.  (Field  A)  Prerequisites:  301a  and 
Chemistry  222.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Gussin. 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Burk. 

Courses  will  be  available  as  needed  and  may  be  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

[401b  Fine  Structure  of  Cells  and  Tissues.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two-hour  seminar.     Til  and  four  or  more  hours  of  independent  work.] 
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[403b  Physiological  Genetics.  A  study  of  research  bearing  on  the  problems  of  gene 
action  and  interaction.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor;  recom- 
mended: Chemistry  342a.     Three  lectures.] 

404a,  404b  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a,  410b  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany.     Members  of  the  Department. 

420a,  420b  Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

430a,  430b  Advanced  Studies  in  ^oology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

432a  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Detailed  comparative  analysis  of  one  or  more 
organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  functional  and  evolutionary  considerations. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  or 
more  hours  of  independent  laboratory  work.     Miss  Horner. 

440a,  440b     Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  on  recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 
Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual  reports.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Field  A,  Mr  Gussin;  Field  B,  Miss  Horner;  Field  C,  Mr  Burk;  Field  D, 
Miss  Tyrrell;  Field  E,  Miss  Powell. 

Based  on  100a  or  b  and  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b  or  112a. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  at  least  one  in  Field  A,  one  in 
Field  B,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  at  least  two  of  the  Fields  C,  D,  and  E. 
A  minimum  of  five  courses  will  be  required  in  the  field  of  concentration.  All 
majors  are  required  to  take  a  non-credit  colloquium  during  the  senior  year.  One 
will  be  offered  in  Field  A  during  the  first  semester,  one  in  Field  B  during  the 
second  semester.     Students  may  elect  either  one. 

Two  examinations:  A  general  examination  on  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
Biological  Sciences,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  an  examination  in 
the  field  of  concentration,  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Fields:      A.     Molecular   and   Cellular   Biology    (201a*,    202b*,    220a**,    231a**, 
232a**,  301a*,  302b*,  311b**,  320a**,  322b**,  330b**,  337b,  401b) 

B.  Environmental  Biology  (240a*,  241a,  242b,  243b*,  244a,  245b,  340a, 
343b,  344a,  345b,  346b,  347b) 

C.  Botany  (111b*,  210,  211a*,  213b*,  311b,  312b*,  340a**) 

D.  Microbiology   (132b**,   220a*  or  b*,   244a**,   320a*,   321*,   322b, 
323b,  324a,  325b**) 
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E.     Zoology  (130a*,  131b*,  132b,  231a*,  232a,  330b,  332a,  333b*,  334b, 
337b**,  345b,  401b,  432a) 

*Course  required  within  the  field  of  concentration. 
**Course  may  be  counted  in  this  field  of  concentration,  but  may  not 
be  elected  to  meet  the  distribution  requirements  within  this  field. 

(Members  of  the  Class  of  1969  will  complete  their  majors  in  Botany,  Microbiology, 
Zoology,  and  Biological  Sciences  as  specified  in  the  Catalogue  for  1967-1968,  pp. 
70f.,  72f.,  75,  and  80.) 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Horner. 

Basis:     The  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  as  in  the  major,  as  well  as  a  unit  consisting 
of  one  course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  involving  an  individual  investi- 
gation culminating  in  a  thesis. 

Three  examinations:  A  field  examination  in  one  of  the  departmental  fields  of  con- 
centration; an  examination  in  general  biological  sciences;  and  an  oral  presenta- 
tion and  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Premedical  Programs 
Adviser:     Miss  Tyrrell. 

Students  may  prepare  for  medical  school  by  majoring  in  any  department  if  they 
include  in  their  programs  courses  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  most  medical  schools.  These  requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  English, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  general  biology.  Other  courses 
often  recommended  are  vertebrate  zoology,  genetics,  embryology,  physical  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics  through  calculus.  It  is  desirable  for  those  interested  in  pre- 
medical preparation  to  elect  four  semesters  of  science  or  mathematics  in  their  fresh- 
man year.  Students  should  not  elect  courses  which  will  later  be  taken  in  medical 
school. 

Since  medical  schools  differ  in  the  details  of  their  requirements,  students  should 
enquire  as  early  as  possible  about  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in 
order  to  plan  their  programs  appropriately. 


See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  56. 
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professors:  "{"Kenneth  Wayne  Sherk,  ph.d. 

Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:         George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professor:  Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 

postdoctoral  fellow:       Mahendra  Kumar  Logani,  ph.d. 
teaching  fellows:  Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.b. 

Cheryl  Ann  Keough,  b.a. 

lecturers:  Lale  Aka  Burk,  a.m. 

Nancy  Lowry,  ph.d. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  are  Ilia,  111b,  112a, 
221b  and  Physical  Science  193.     (For  Physical  Science  193,  see  p.  14). 

Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  elect  112a  and  221b  (or 
Ilia  and  111b)  in  the  freshman  year.  They  are  advised  to  complete  Mathematics 
102a  and  103b,  or  103a  and  104b,  or  104a  and  202b  the  first  year,  and  Physics  115 
the  second  year. 

Students  presenting  entrance  units  in  chemistry  who  elect  Ilia  and  b,  or  112a 
and  221b  are  required  to  take  the  Departmental  placement  examination  at  the  open- 
ing of  College  before  the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination, 
selected  students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  enter  112a. 

Students  who  have  received  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tion may  enter  222  and  221b  in  the  freshman  year.  Others  with  comparable  prep- 
aration and  superior  performance  in  the  Departmental  placement  examination  may 
also  be  allowed  advanced  placement. 

Ilia  General  Chemistry.  A  basic  course  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  of  the 
properties  of  matter  to  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Fundamental 
principles  of  structure  are  developed;  quantitative  methods  are  stressed  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  who  have  not  previously  taken  chemistry  are  required 
to  attend  one  additional  discussion  period  in  the  first  semester.  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12  (additional  dis- 
cussion period  Th  11);  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr.  Hellman. 

111b  General  Chemistry.  The  dependence  of  properties  on  structure  is  discussed; 
aspects  of  equilibria  are  studied  in  the  laboratory,  using  methods  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia.     Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  M  T  Th  2-4:50.     Mr.  Hellman. 
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112a  General  Chemistry,  Upper  Section.  General  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  com- 
parative chemistry  and  equilibrium.  Experiments  utilizing  quantitative 
analytical  techniques  are  stressed  in  the  laboratory.  Open  to  selected  stu- 
dents. Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12, 
and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr.  Fleck. 

221b  Structure  and  Energetics  in  Chemistry.  Applications  of  the  principles  of  quantum 
theory,  symmetry,  equilibrium  thermodynamics,  and  kinetics  to  problems  in 
chemical  structure  and  chemical  reactivity.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  and  b  or 
1 12a,  or  advanced  placement.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Fleck. 

222  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  and  b  or  112a,  or  advanced  place- 
ment. Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  12,  T  W 
1 1 ;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Soffer,  Mr  Lowry,  Mrs  Burk. 

231,  231a  Physical  Chemistry.  Theoretical  chemistry,  including  thermodynamics 
and  kinetics  in  the  first  semester  and  phase  rule,  electrochemistry,  and  an 
introduction  to  statistical  thermodynamics  in  the  second.  Prerequisite: 
221b,  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  and  Physics  115,  or  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Durham. 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

332a  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  separation,  characterization,  and  identifica- 
tion of  organic  substances  by  physical  and  chemical  methods;  theory  and 
practice.  Prerequisite:  222.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratories. 
Lee.  M  T  10;  lab.  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mrs  Lowry. 

333b  Quantitative  Chemistry.  A  quantitative  study  of  equilibria  in  solution,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  chemical  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  231a.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  Lee.  W  F  1:40- 
2:50;  lab.  Th  2-4:50,  F  3-4:50.     Mrs  Lowry. 

342a  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  biologically  active  substances.  Prerequisites: 
222,  231a  (concurrent  registration  in  231a  by  permission  of  the  instructor), 
and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science.  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory.     Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Hellman. 
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343a  Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  The  relationship  of  molecular  structure  to 
chemical  properties,  with  emphasis  on  organic  reaction  mechanisms.  Pre- 
requisites: 222,  231,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  of 
lecture.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Lowry. 

344b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Selected  topics  with  emphasis  on  structural 
considerations.  Prerequisites:  222,  231,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours  of  lecture.     Mr  Fleck. 

345a  Molecular  Structure.  Current  theories  of  molecular  structure,  and  physical 
methods  used  in  its  investigation.  Emphasis  on  the  methods  of  group  theory 
and  of  quantum  mechanics.  Electron,  neutron,  and  X-ray  diffraction; 
microwave,  infra-red,  Raman,  and  ultra-violet  spectroscopy.  Prerequisites: 
222,  231,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.   Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50.   Mr  Lowry. 


Graduate 

Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  Department.     It  is  suggested  that  students 
majoring  in  chemistry  take  at  least  one  graduate  course. 

Adviser:  Mr  Soffer. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451a,  451b     Special  Studies. 

455a  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  Development  of  statistical  mechanics  according 
to  the  method  of  Gibbs,  with  emphasis  on  applications  to  chemical  systems, 
and  on  relations  between  spectra  and  the  thermodynamic  functions.  Intro- 
duction to  thermodynamics  of  irreversible  processes,  and  to  non-equilibrium 
thermodynamics.     Prerequisite:  231,  or  its  equivalent.     Mr  Fleck. 

457b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  A  detailed  treatment,  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point, of  selected  topics  of  current  biochemical  interest.  Prerequisites:  231a, 
342a,  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science,  or  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Mr  Hellman. 

458b  Organic  Reactions.  Discussion  of  selected  organic  reactions  of  current  in- 
terest, with  emphasis  on  theoretical  aspects.  Prerequisite:  343a  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Mr  Lowry. 

459b  Carbocyclic  Natural  Products.  The  chemistry  of  terpenic  and  steroid  substances, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  methods  of  structural  investigation  and  synthesis. 
Mr  Soffer. 
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The    Major 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Based  on  222. 

Requirements:     Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  231,  332a  or  333b, 

and  two  additional  courses  in  chemistry;  Mathematics  104a  or  the  equivalent;  and 

Physics  115. 
Recommended  courses:  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  German  111  or  Russian  101,  and 

Chemistry  332a,  333b,  344b,  345a. 

The  above  program,  including  both  required  and  recommended  courses,  meets 

the  requirements  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  eligibility  for  professional 

standing. 
Two  examinations:  one  covering,  at  an  intermediate  level,  general,  organic,  and 

physical  chemistry,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  the  other,  a  field 

examination,  normally  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
Fields:  Physical  Chemistry. 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Organic  Chemistry. 
Biochemistry. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Durham. 

Based  on  222. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  231,  332a  or  333b, 
and  two  additional  courses  in  chemistry,  Mathematics  104a  or  the  equivalent, 
and  Physics  115;  and  an  honors  unit  involving  an  individual  investigation  pur- 
sued throughout  the  senior  year. 

Recommended  courses:  Chemistry  332a,  333b,  343a,  344b,  345a,  Mathematics  202a 
or  b,  and  German  111  or  Russian  101. 

Three  examinations:  two  written  examinations,  one  in  the  area  of  physical  and 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  one  in  the  area  of  organic  chemistry  (and  biochemistry); 
and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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professors:  George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professor:  Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter,  ph.d. 

instructors:  |Ann  Cornell  Sheffield,  m.a. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  a.m. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  and  Ancient  Studies.  Properly 
qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the  opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.     See  p.  48. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Classics  or  in  Ancient  Studies  are  advised  to  take 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments,  such  as  Art,  History,  Philosophy,  and  modern 
languages. 

Greek 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  the  language;  selections  from  Greek 
literature.     Five  class  hours.     M  T  W  Th  F  9.     Miss  Pandiri. 

212a  Plato:  Selected  Dialogues.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.  M  T  2, 
W  3.     Mr  Henderson. 

212b  Homer,  Iliad.  Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2, 
W  3.     Mr  Henderson. 

221b  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.  One  class  hour. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     Th  4.     Mr.  Dimock. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 

[321a  The  Drama:  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek. 
To  be  given  in  1969-70.] 

[322b  Homer.  Prerequisite:  321a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  given  in 
1969-70.] 

323a  Herodotus.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek.  MT12,  W  11,  T  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Pandiri. 

324b  The  Drama:  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.  Prerequisite:  323a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  M  T  12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Miss 
Pandiri. 

331a  Drama.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th 
F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Dimock. 
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332b  Greek  Historians.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Dimock. 

[333a  Selections  from  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     To  be  given  in  1969-70.] 

[334b  Plato.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
given  in  1969-70.] 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature.  (This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  331a,  332b,  333a,  or  334b.) 

Religion  327b  Greek  New  Testament.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111,  or  the  equivalent. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr  Dimock. 

Latin 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  the  language;  selections  from  Latin  lit- 
erature. University  of  Massachusetts.  M  VV  F  2-3:30.  A  second  section 
will  be  scheduled  at  Smith  College,  if  the  first  is  oversubscribed. 

112a  Poetry  of  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Latin  or  111.  W  Th  F  12,  T  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

112b  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th 
F  12,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

214a  Catullus  and  Horace.  Prerequisite:  112b  or  three  units  in  Latin,  including 
Virgil.     W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Baxter. 

214b     Livy.     Prerequisite:   214a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.      W  F  2,  Th   3. 

Mr  Baxter. 
221a     Prose  Composition.     Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     One 

class  hour.      One-quarter  course  credit.     T  5.     Mr  Henderson. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 

[321a  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
given  in  1969-70.] 

[322b  Medieval  Latin.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
given  in  1969-70.] 

323a  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 
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324b  Latin  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

333a  Virgil.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  W  9.     Mr  Henderson. 

334b  Latin  Satire.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Henderson. 

[335a  Cicero.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    To  be  given  in  1969-70.] 

[336b  Lucretius.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    To  be  given  in  1969-70.] 

337  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Henderson. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature.  (This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  333a,  334b,  335a,  or  336b.) 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:  Mr  Henderson. 

Classics  in  Translation 

118a  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Literature  I,  including  such  works  as  Homer's  Odyssey; 
Virgil's  Aeneid;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  Herodotus;  Thucydides;  Livy;  Tacitus. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Pandiri. 

[118b  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Literature  II,  including  such  works  as  Euripides' 
Alcestis,  Medea,  Hippolytus,  Bacchae;  Plato's  Republic,  Phaedo;  Lucretius'  De 
Rerum  Natura;  St.  Augustine's  Confessions.} 

[227a    Classical  Romance,  Pastoral  and  Satire.] 

229b  Classical  Drama.  Representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Aristophanes.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Pandiri. 

The  Major  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Advisers:     Greek,  Mr  Dimock;  Latin  and  Classics,  Mr  Henderson. 

Basis:     In  Greek,  111;  in  Latin,  112b;  in  Classics,  both. 

Requirements:  In  Greek,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language;  in  Latin,  eight 
semester  courses  in  the  language,  including  337;  in  Classics,  eight  semester  courses 
in  the  languages,  including  at  least  two  in  one  language. 
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Two  examinations:  one,  a  comprehensive  examination,  will  have  two  parts:  part 
one,  to  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability 
to  read  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two,  which  may  be  taken  later,  will  test  her 
general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and  culture,  or  both.  The  sec- 
ond examination  will  test  the  candidate's  mastery  of  her  special  field.  Classics 
majors  may  choose  from  the  fields  listed  under  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  from 
those  listed  under  Classics. 

Fields:  Greek:  Comedy;  Drama;  Epic;  History;  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Pastoral;  Ora- 
tory; Tragedy;  Selected  authors. 

Latin:  Augustan  literature;  Comedy;  Epic;  History;  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and 
Pastoral;  Oratory:  Satire;  Selected  authors. 

Classics:  Biography;  Comedy;  Epic;  History;  Lyric;  Oratory;  Philosophy; 
Satire;  Selected  authors. 

Honors  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Directors:     In  Greek,  Mr  Dimock;  in  Latin,  Mr  Henderson;  in  Classics,  Mr  Dimock. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper, 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Three  Examinations:  One  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  junior  year;  a  departmental  examination  in  Greek  or  Roman  lit- 
erature and  culture,  or  both;  and  a  field  examination  in  classical  literature. 

Ancient  Studies 
For  description  of  the  Interdepartmental  Major  in  Ancient  Studies,  see  p.  199. 
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professors:  Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 

George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
fKENNETH  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
associate  professor:  fRoBERT  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

assistant  professors:  David  Allan  Olson,  a.m. 

Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 

Reuben  George  Miller,  ph.d. 

Charles  Melvin  Sackrey,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Mark  Aldrich,  m.a. 
instructor:  Gerald  Louis  Fox,  m.a. 

lecturer:  Thomas  Michael  Love,  ph.d. 

Freshmen  who  are  considering  a  major  in  the  Department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the  freshman 
year  and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  their  sophomore  year.  Majors 
in  economics  are  encouraged  to  take  either  Social  Science  190a  or  Mathematics 
105a. 

The  regular  and  special  sections  of  Economics  1 10a  cover  the  same  material.  The 
special  sections  feature  (1)  greater  depth  of  analysis  and  (2)  a  quantitative  approach. 
They  utilize  a  quantitative  model  of  the  United  States  economy  to  explore  the  con- 
ditions of  general  equilibrium  and  its  policy  implications.  Students  registering  for 
a  special  section  should  write  "special"  on  their  registration  cards  after  the  course 
number. 

A.     General  Courses 

110a  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  Modern  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the 
economics  of  national  income,  employment,  and  growth;  the  major  deter- 
minants of  prosperity,  recession,  and  depression  including  money  and  the 
banking  system,  saving  and  investment,  and  the  economic  policies  of  govern- 
ment; and  an  introduction  to  the  international  economy.  Lee.  W  7:30- 
8:20;  sect.  M  T  12,  2,  4;  Th  F  9,  12.  (Special  section:  M  T  W  9.)  Members 
of  the  Department.     Mr  Miller  (Director). 

110b  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  Modern  Economics.  How  the  components  of  an 
economic  system  interact,  including  the  role  of  prices,  supply  and  demand, 
and  competition  and  monopoly;  and  an  introduction  to  the  Soviet  economy. 
110a  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  110b.  Lee.  W  7:30-8:20;  sect.  M  T  10;  Th  F  9, 
10,  12,  2,  4.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Fox  (Director). 
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Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution,  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference.  Two  class 
hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.     Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5.     Mr  Rosen. 

259a  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  7750-7870.  Economic  revolution  in 
the  West.  An  introductory  study  of  the  creation  of  industrial  society  in 
Britain  and  its  diffusion  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  W  Th 
F  12.     MissWilkins. 

260b  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  7870  to  the  Present.  Problems  of  capital- 
ist society.  The  problems  faced  by  mature  industrial  capitalism  and  the 
economic  solutions  evolved  by  Western  society.     Mr  Aldrich. 

310a  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems.  An  integrating  course  stressing  directed  read- 
ing in  economic  theory  and  its  application  to  policy.     F  3-4:50.     Mr  Miller. 

B.     Economic  Theory 

250a  The  Price  System.  The  theory  of  price  and  output  determination,  the  be- 
havior of  consumers  and  producers  under  various  market  structures,  and  the 
welfare  implications  of  various  solutions.  Prerequisite:  110b.  M  T  Th  2. 
Mr  Fox. 

250b     A  repetition  of  250a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Sackrey. 

253a  Income,  Employment,  and  Growth.  A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  determination  of  the  level,  and  changes 
in  the  level  of  national  output.  Prerequisite:  110a.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr 
Aldrich. 

253b     A  repetition  of  253a.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Leonard. 

[265a  Theory  of  Income  Distribution.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  contemporary 
issues  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth.  Prerequisites: 
110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

270a  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their  contribution  to  economics;  the 
uses  made  of  their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  time;  an  appraisal 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  contemporary  economics.  W  Th  F  12.  Mr 
Miller. 

-80b  Economic  Statistics.  Introduction  to  statistical  reasoning  and  its  application 
to  economics.  Elementary  sampling,  statistical  inference,  correlation,  re- 
gression, index  numbers,  time  series,  and  selected  applied  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Social  Science  190a  or  Mathematics  105a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Lee.  W  Th  10;  lab.  F  10-12.     Mr  Fox. 
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[401b  Graduate  Seminar:  Contemporary  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  study  of  current 
economic  theories  and  methodology.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Averitt.] 

C.     The  American  Economy 

215a  Social  Control  of  Industry.  Analysis  and  critique  of  the  structure,  conduct,  and 
performance  of  industrial  markets.  The  nature  of  public  control  and  regula- 
tion of  business  through  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  regulatory  commissions. 
Prerequisite:  110b  or  250b.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Sackrey. 

220a  Labor  Problems  and  Public  Policy.  The  nature  of  labor  problems  in  an  industrial 
society.  The  development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  impact  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  employment  conditions.  The  role  of  the 
trade  union  in  a  free  economy,  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  labor- 
management  relations.    Prerequisite:  110b  or  250b.    W  Th  7:30-9.    Mr  Love. 

225b  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  will  be  considered 
with  respect  to  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  economic  goals  of  full 
employment,  growth,  price  stability,  and  an  acceptable  balance  of  payments. 
Prerequisite:  110a  or  253a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Leonard. 

[228a  American  Economic  Structure.  Organization  of  the  United  States  economy; 
the  long-run  importance  of  the  structure  of  industry  for  prices,  employment, 
growth,  and  consumption  patterns;  the  economic  role  of  large  and  small 
business  and  its  relation  to  government.     Mr  Averitt.] 

230a  Urban  Economics.  Introduction  to  the  role  of  the  city  in  the  national  economy 
and  in  regional  economic  development.  Primary  emphasis  on  the  economic 
determinants  and  consequences  of  city  size,  and  on  the  economic  interrela- 
tionship among  cities.  Urban  renewal  will  be  examined  as  a  special  problem. 
T  5,  Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Fox. 

240b  The  United  States  Financial  System.  A  study  of  the  macro-  and  micro-economic 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  financing  public  and  private  economic  activity, 
employing  an  analytic  treatment  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
institutions  that  make  up  the  U.S.  financial  system.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr 
Miller. 

[311a  Seminar:  Major  Economic  Issues  in  American  Presidential  Campaigns.  Background 
and  nature  of  the  issues,  opinions  of  contemporary  economists,  and  the  impact 
on  the  economy  of  subsequent  government  action.     M  7:30.] 

315b  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization.  Contemporary  and  traditional  issues  in  the 
social  control  and  performance  of  industrial  markets.  Prerequisites:  215a  or 
216b,  and  250.     F  3-5.     Mr  Sackrey. 
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[320b  Seminar:  Problems  in  Labor  Economics.  Study  of  selected  contemporary  problems 
and  issues  of  labor  relations  and  manpower  economics  in  their  institutional 
and  theoretical  framework.     Prerequisites:  220,  and  250.) 

325a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Stabilization  and  Growth.  Current  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  emphasis  on  the  results  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  con- 
troversy over  their  relative  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  nation's  economic 
objectives.     Prerequisites:  225b  or  226a.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Leonard. 

330b  Seminar:  Urban  Economics.  Selected  current  problems  in  urban  economics. 
Prerequisite:  230a.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Fox. 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.] 

D.  International  and  Comparative  Economics 

205a  International  Economic  Problems.  Introduction  to  postwar  international  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  their  historical  and  theoretical  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisites: 110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b.     M  12,  TW11.     Miss  Bacon. 

209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Description,  underlying  theories,  problems, 
changes,  and  trends  in  the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  recent 
years.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Olson. 

211b  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries.  A  comparative  study  of  the  economies  of 
selected  underdeveloped  countries  in  their  political  and  social  setting.  Pre- 
requisites: 110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Bacon. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Mair. 

285b  Problems  of  Growth  in  Advanced  Countries.  Study  of  economic  development  in 
advanced  societies  with  special  emphasis  on  Western  Europe.  The  course 
will  focus  on  the  institutions,  problems,  and  policies  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisites:  110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Aldrich. 
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[305a  Seminar:  Topics  in  International  and  Comparative  Economics.  The  seminar  is 
conducted  as  a  workshop  project.     T  4-5:50.     Miss  Bacon.] 

309b  Seminar:  Contemporary  Economic  Problems  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Selected  current 
problems  in  the  economy  of  the  U.S:S.R.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Olson. 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American  Economics.  The  structure  and  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  selected  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in 
Latin  America  or  underdeveloped  areas.     Th  4-5:50. 

[323b  Seminar:  Economic  Development  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Comparative 
examination  and  analysis  of  economic  characteristics  and  development  prob- 
lems of  selected  African  countries.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  or  underdeveloped  areas.     T  4-5:50.    Mr  McCartney.] 

[335b  Seminar:  Comparative  Labor.  Analysis  of  some  issues  relating  to  the  labor  force, 
labor  markets,  and  the  nature  of  the  labor  movements  in  selected  foreign 
countries,  both  advanced  and  underdeveloped.  Comparative  study  of  public 
policies  with  respect  to  labor  problems.  The  role  of  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  4-5:50. 
Mr  McCartney.] 


301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  in  economics  above  the  introductory 
level. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Miss  Bacon,  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Leonard,  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Olson,  Mr  Sackrey. 

Basis:  110a  and  110b  or,  for  students  who  have  received  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
either  of  these  courses,  one  of  the  following  combinations:  110a  and  250b  or  110b 
and  253a. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  and  seminars,  of  which  three 
must  be  selected  from  one  of  the  three  fields:  Economic  Theory,  The  American 
Economy,  and  International-Comparative  Economics;  two  must  be  selected  from 
one  other  field  in  the  Department;  and  three  optional  courses  or  seminars  must  be 
elected  from  its  offerings. 
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Two  examinations:   an  examination  in  the  field  of  concentration  selected   by  the 
student,    based  on  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  that  field;  a  comprehensive 
examination. 
Fields:  Economic  Theory. 

The  American  Economy. 
International-Comparative  Economics. 

Area  Studies 

Majors  may  concentrate  in  an  interdepartmental  area  rather  than  a  departmental 
field,  in  which  case  an  examination  in  the  given  area  will  replace  the  written  field 
examination.  In  consultation  with  an  adviser,  a  program  may  be  established  based 
on:  (a)  a  minimum  of  six  courses  or  seminars  in  the  Department;  and  (b)  two  addi- 
tional courses  or  seminars  selected  from  an  approved  list  of  offerings  in  related  de- 
partments. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Bacon. 

Based  on:      110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  including  250a  or  b  and  253a  or  b  (or  the 
unit  in  Theory)  and  a  long  paper  counting  as  one  semester  course.  Each  student 
will  choose  among  the  three  fields  of  concentration  (American  Economy,  Inter- 
national Economics,  Economic  Theory),  electing  the  appropriate  unit  for  that 
field  during  her  junior  year,  or,  if  the  appropriate  unit  is  not  offered,  three  courses 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Honors. 

Examinations:  two  written  examinations  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year: 
a  field  examination  and  a  general  examination.  An  oral  examination  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  long  paper  will  be  taken  before  the  spring  recess  in  the  senior 
year. 

Units 

[American  Economy  (for  the  year).     Mr  Averitt,  Mr  Miller.] 
Students  taking  this  unit  may  not  elect  215a,  220a,  or  228a. 

International  Economics  (for  the  year).     T  3-5.     Miss  Bacon. 
Students  taking  this  unit  may  not  elect  205a,  209a,  or  211b. 

Economic  Theory  (for  the  year).     M  7:30.     Mr  Leonard. 

Students  taking  this  unit  may  not  elect  225b,  250a  or  b,  or  253a  or  b. 
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professor:  *Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d.,  Director  of  Preschool 

and  Elementary  School  Teacher  Preparation 
associate  professor:  Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d.,  Director  of  Secondary  School 

Teacher  Preparation,  Chairman 
assistant  professor:  Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

teaching  fellows:  Susan  Elaine  Laakso,  a.b. 

Marcia  Bea  White,  a.b. 
Nancy  Virginia  Yinger,  a.b. 

lecturers:  John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 

Isobel  Reymes  King,  a.m. 
Elsie  Harriet  Koester,  a.m. 
Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
Nelson  R.  Ohmart,  ed.m. 
Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 

Students,  irrespective  of  major,  who  desire  to  comply  with  the  varying  requirements  of  different 
states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  urged  to  consult  the 
appropriate  Department  Director  as  early  as  possible  during  their  college  course. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Education  and  Child  Study  are  advised  to  take  the 
introductory  course  in  Field  A  in  the  freshman  year. 

A.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives 

121b  Foundations  of  Education.  Historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modern 
education.  Study  of  the  educational  thought  of  Plato,  Augustine,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Dewey,  and  others.     MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Itzkoff. 

234a  Theories  of  Knowledge  and  the  Curriculum.  The  symbolic  interpretation  of  human 
nature:  its  significance  for  theories  of  knowledge  and  education.  Readings 
in  Cassirer,  Skinner,  Mumford,  Langer,  and  others.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr 
Itzkoff. 

236a  American  Education.  Evolution  of  American  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  development  of  American  education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.     M  10-11:50,  T  10-10:50.     Mr  Fink. 

337b  Comparative  Education.  An  examination  of  the  values  of  national  cultures 
as  exemplified  in  their  educational  objectives.  Analysis  of  undeveloped 
and  advanced  societies.  Problems  of  contemporary  education  in  an  inter- 
cultural  world.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Itzkoff. 
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336b  Seminar  in  American  Education.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Black  Power  and  the 
Schools.     Mr  Fink. 

B.     The  Educational  Process 

231a  The  Child  in  Modern  Society.  The  place  of  the  child  in  society;  mental  hygiene 
of  early  childhood;  social  and  educational  agencies  concerned  with  child 
welfare.     Directed  observations.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  King. 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school 
as  a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of  teachers,  students,  and  cur- 
riculum; urban  problems;  the  Negro  and  education.  Directed  classroom 
observation.  Not  open  to  freshmen;  sophomores  admitted  only  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Fink. 

235a  The  Child  and  Modern  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  from  early  years  through  adolescence  in  relation 
to  the  educative  process;  the  basic  principles  of  teaching  as  an  introduction 
to  participation  in  the  classroom.  Two  class  hours  and  directed  observations. 
Not  open  to  freshmen;  sophomores  admitted  only  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    M  T  12.     Mrs  Koester. 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.     M  T  12.     Miss  Rees. 

239b  Educational  Evaluation  and  Guidance.  Study  of  the  various  means  of  evaluating 
learning  and  teaching;  principles  of  guidance  as  they  affect  growth  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  school  years.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  arrang- 
ed.    W7:30.     MrOhmart. 

342b  The  Teaching-Learning  Process.  A  course  in  educational  psychology  dealing 
with  current  research  in  the  several  aspects  of  the  educative  process  at  all 
levels,  including  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  thinking,  aspiration, 
potentiality,  creativity,  and  values.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
7:30.     Miss  Rees. 

347b  Advanced  Child  Study.  Pertinent  research  and  practice  in  the  study  of  today's 
children  from  early  childhood  through  adolescence  within  the  framework 
of  the  educative  process  as  influenced  by  social,  economic,  and  educational 
deprivation.     By  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Miss  Rees. 


The  following  courses  offer  opportunity  for  directed  classroom  teaching. 

316a  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Theory  and  practice  of  music  education  in  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  grades.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.     Prerequisite:  235a  or  b.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 
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316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Prerequisite:  Music  111  and  223.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 

318a,  318b  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Prerequisite:  232b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Fink,  Mr  Mullin. 

345  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  modern  preschool  and  elementary 
school  through  grade  nine.  Two  class  hours  and  participation  in  directed 
classroom  teaching.  Prerequisite:  235a  or  b  taken  previously  or  concurrently, 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.    T  3-4:50.    Miss  Rees,  Mrs  Koester. 

346a,  346b  Curriculum  and  Intern  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Two  class  hours  and 
directed  teaching  for  students  for  whom  no  special  methods  course  is  avail- 
able. Prerequisite:  232b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-4:50.  Mr 
Itzkoff,  Mr  Feeney. 


30 1  a,  30 1  b     Special  Studies. 

[340a  Seminar  for  discussion  and  directed  reading,  integrating  fields  A  and  B.  Hours 
by  arrangement.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

Related  courses  recommended  in  other  Departments. 

222a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
MT12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Mrs 
Musgrave.      [Psychology] 

[222b    A  repetition  of  222a.     No  prerequisite.     Mrs  Musgrave.     Psychology] 

223a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Pufall.      [Psychology] 

223b     A  repetition  of  223a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Pufall.     [Psychology] 

224b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  from  puberty  to  maturity.  Survey  of  related  research. 
M  T  W  9.     Mrs  Craig.      [Psychology] 
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300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Spanish  language;  practice  teaching.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr  Wescott. 
[Hispanic  Studies] 

302a,  b  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  By  permission  of 
the  instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Bramwell.      [English] 

[305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  For  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Recommended  background:  Art  160  and  Education  235a,  or  b.] 

[306b    The  Teaching  of  Art.     Continuation  of  305a.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

310a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels  in 
the  Northampton  schools.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Buteau.     [French] 

310b  A  continuation  of  310a.  Prerequisite:  310a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.     Mr  Buteau.      [French] 

[311a,  b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective  teachers 
of  secondary  school  physics.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Physics] 

325b  Seminar  in  Health  Education.  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public 
health  information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30. 
Miss  Robinton.      [The  Biological  Sciences] 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech  of 
the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  Th  7:30  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Fitch.     [Theatre  and  Speech] 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation.  In- 
dividual voice  and  speech  practice.  T  5,  Th  4-5:50.  Miss  Fitch.  [Theatre 
and  Speech] 

344b  Child  Psychology  (seminar).  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  223a  orb.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Pufall.      [Psychology] 
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Graduate 
Advisers:     Miss  Rees;  Ed.M.  and  M.E.D.;  Mr  Fink;  MAT.;  Members  of  the  De- 
partment: MA. 

400a,  b  Thesis.     Members  of  the  Department. 

401a,  b  Advanced  Studies.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  Department.    Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

410a      Current  Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Development.     Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Koester. 

452a      Problems  of  American  Education.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A.,  the 
Ed.M.,  and  the  MAT.  degrees.     W  7:30.     Mr  Itzkoff. 

454b     Current  Problems  of  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.    Th  4-5:50.    Mrs  Koester. 

[455a,  b  Secondary  Education.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Fink,  Mr  Itzkoff.] 

[456b     Higher  Education.] 

459a,  b  Intern  Teaching.     Members  of  the  Department. 

The    Major 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  may  prepare  for  preschool  and  elementary 

school  teaching  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.     Students  who 

intend  to  teach  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  major  in  the  field  in  which  they 

expect  to  teach  and  to  take  basic  courses  in  education. 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:     121b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser. 
Usually  they  will  consist  of  two  courses  in  Field  A  in  addition  to  the  basis;  235a  or 
b  and  345  in  Field  B;  two  additional  courses  at  an  advanced  level  chosen  from 
Department  offerings  or  from  the  list  of  related  courses;  and  a  seminar. 

Two  examinations:     one  in  each  of  the  two  departmental  fields. 

Fields:    A.     Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives. 
B.      The  Educational  Process. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Fink. 

Basis:     121b. 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  a  long  paper,  the  equivalent  of  one  semester 

course,  in  the  senior  year. 
Three  examinations:  one  in  each  of  the  two  departmental  fields;  a  third  in  a  more 

specialized  field  selected  in  consultation  with  the  director. 
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professors: 


ELIZABETH  DREW 

VISITING  professor: 
writer  in  residence: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 
IDaniel  Aaron,  ph.d. 
Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

fVERNON  JUDSON  HARWARD,  Jr.,  PH.D. 

Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 
Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

William  Wallace  Robson,  m.a. 
2eudora  welty,  b.a. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 
Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 
William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  ph.d. 
William  Thomas  Harvey  Youngren,  ph.d. 
George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 
Mary  Carruthers  Schroeder,  ph.d. 
David  Cavitch,  ph.d. 
Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 
Maurianne  Schifreen  Adams,  ph.d. 


lecturers: 


Ron  D.  K.  Banerjee,  m.a. 

Patricia  Hoffman  Cleghorn,  a.b. 
2Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Gary  Mason  McCown,  ph.d. 

Patricia  Clark  Smith,  m.a. 
Hilton  Ralph  Stern,  ph.d. 

William  Vandervoort  Whitehead,  ph.d. 
xEdna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 


Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  English  may  register  for  English 
207  and  General  Literature  291.  Sophomores  may  register  for  all  intermediate 
courses  except  those  from  which  they  are  specifically  excluded. 
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Freshmen  may  become  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  achieving  a  score  of 
4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  or  achieving  a  com- 
parable mark  on  the  departmental  placement  examination. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  English  are  encouraged  to  take  allied  courses  in 
classics,  modern  European  literature,  history,  philosophy,  religion,  and  art. 

Ilia  Structure  and  Style  in  Writing.  Systematic  practice  in  solving  basic  problems 
in  writing.  M  T  W  3;  T  11-12:50,  W  1 1 ;  W  Th  F  12;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mrs 
Schroeder  {Director). 

111b     A  repetition  of  1 1 1  a.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Schroeder  {Director) . 

112a     Introduction  to  College  English  for  Foreign  Students.     T  3-4:50.     Miss  Williams. 

A.     Language  and  Literature 

114a  Fiction  A:  The  Structure  of  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  the  short  story, 
novella,  and  novel,  including  works  by  Melville,  Hawthorne,  James,  Conrad, 
and  Faulkner.  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  W  3;  W  Th  F  10,  12;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2; 
Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Cavitch  {Director). 

114b  Fiction  B:  Forms  of  the  Novel.  A  study  of  novels  by  Fielding,  Austen,  Eliot, 
Hardy,  Lawrence,  and  others.  114a  is  not  a  prerequisite.  M  T  2,  W  3; 
W  Th  F  10,  12;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Cavitch  {Director). 

115a  Drama  A:  Tragedy.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T  W  9,  2; 
W  Th  F  10,  12.     Mr  Petersson  {Director). 

115b  Drama  B:  Comedy.  Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Shaw,  Beckett,  and  others, 
with  emphasis  on  comic  themes  and  techniques.  115a  is  not  a  prerequisite, 
W  Th  F  10,  12,  2.     Mr  Van  Voris  {Director). 

116a  Poetry  A:  The  Structure  of  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  its  elements,  with  emphasis 
on  the  lyric  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  M  10-11 :50,  T  10;  M  T  2, 
W  3.     Mr  Murphy  {Director). 

116b  Poetry  B:  Forms  of  Poetry.  Narrative,  epic,  and  satiric  poems  from  Spenser  to 
T.  S.  Eliot.  116a  is  not  a  prerequisite.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F 
10.     Miss  Randall  {Director). 
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201a  Practical  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  terms  and  methods  of  literary  criticism, 
with  exercises  in  its  practice.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr 
Pickrel  (Director),  Mr  Ellis. 

201b  A  repetition  of  201a.  M  T  1:40-2:50;  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr  Pickrel 
{Director),  Mr  Youngren. 

207  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  its  traditions,  conventions, 
and  themes.  The  course  is  conducted  by  lecture  and  tutorial  instruction. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11,  and  T  3-4:50  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Whitehead,  Mr  Skulsky,  first  semester;  Mrs  von  Klemperer,  Mr  Youngren, 
second  semester.     Mrs  von  Klemperer  (Director). 

[209a,  b  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.] 

[210a  The  English  Language.  Main  historical  developments  of  language,  style,  and 
meter,  from  the  beginning  to  1400,  illustrated  by  representative  readings 
from  each  period.] 

[210b  The  English  Language.  Continuation  of  210a  from  1400  to  the  present. 
Recommended  background  210a,  214a  or  b.] 

211a  Old  English.  A  survey  of  language  and  literature  before  1066,  with  reading 
of  prose  and  poetry,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  M  T  1:40-2:50. 
Mr  Whitehead. 

211b  Old  English.  A  study  of  Beowulf.  Prerequisite:  211a.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Whitehead. 

214a  Chaucer.  A  study  of  his  art  and  of  his  social  and  literary  background.  Em- 
phasis on  the  Canterbury  Tales.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  10.  Mr  Whitehead,  Mrs 
Schroeder. 

214b  Chaucer.  A  repetition  of  214a.  MTW9,  WThF12.  Mr  Whitehead,  Mrs 
Schroeder. 

215b  Medieval  Literature.  A  study  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  of  his  minor 
poems;  selected  reading  from  other  works  of  the  period,  including  epics 
and  courtly  romances.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  b.  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs  Schroe- 
der. 

217b  Sixteenth-Century  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  from  Wyatt  through  Shake- 
speare; a  study  of  ideas  and  forms  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Skulsky. 
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218a  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV  Parts 
1  and  2,  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  Othello.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  F 
1:40-2:50.     Mr  Young  {Director). 

218b  Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Coriolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The 
Tempest.     M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Young  {Director). 

220a  Milton.  The  major  and  minor  poems  with  attention  to  current  problems 
in  interpretation  and  criticism.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Petersson. 

221b  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry  from  Donne  to  Dryden.  Discussion  of  the  Petrarchan 
convention,  metaphysical  imagery,  Platonism,  Christian-Humanism,  and  re- 
lated topics.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Petersson. 

222b  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama,  7660-1800.  A  close  study  of  the  back- 
grounds, modes  of  production,  and  texts  of  significant  plays.  W  2,  Th  3, 
F  2.     Mr  Van  Voris. 

223a  The  Augustan  Age.  Concentration  on  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift  with  some 
attention  to  minor  figures  and  philosophical  writers  of  the  period.  M  T  W 
9.     Mr  Youngren. 

223b  The  Age  of  Johnson.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Boswell.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Ellis. 

224a      The  English  Novel.     Defoe  to  Jane  Austen.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Pickrel. 

224b      The  English  Novel.     Dickens  to  E.  M.  Forster.     WF  1:40-2:50.    Mr  Pickrel. 

227a  The  Romantic  Poets.  Discussion  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Blake,  and  Keats; 
independent  reading  of  Shelley  or  Byron.     W  Th  F  12.     Miss  Randall. 

227b      Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robson. 

230b  Teats  and  Joyce.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Connelly. 

231a  Modern  Poetry.  Characteristic  themes,  imagery,  and  forms  of  modern  British 
and  American  poetry.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Murphy. 

[234a     Transcendentalism  in  American  Literature.     Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Whitman.] 

234b     Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Melville.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Murphy. 

235a  Major  American  Writers  from  Edward  Taylor  to  Walt  Whitman.  M  T  W  9.  Mr 
Murphy. 
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[236a    American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.] 

236b  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  to  the  Present. 
W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Cavitch. 

240b      Tragedy.     Tragic  forms,  themes,  and  theories.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Petersson. 

241a  Idea  and  Form  in  Twentieth-Century  Fiction.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Connelly. 

243a  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism.  Critical  and  interpretative  problems 
in  the  works  of  various  major  authors,  including  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Mar- 
veil,  Milton,  Swift,  Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  Browning,  Twain,  James,  Law- 
rence, Eliot,  and  Joyce.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  or  by  permission 
of  the  chairman.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robson. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Independent  study  normally  for  senior  majors. 
By  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Department  Chairman. 

302a,  b  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in 
secondary  schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection 
and  presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  By  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Bramwell. 

Undergraduate  Seminars 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors,  as  well  as  to  sophomores  who  have  completed  English 
207  or  General  Literature  291. 

310a  Medieval  English  Poetry  and  Drama.  A  study  of  dramatic  and  narrative  forms, 
allegory  and  figuralism,  in  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  literature,  in- 
cluding selected  mystery  and  morality  plays,  Piers  Plowman,  and  Pearl.  Re- 
commended background:  214a  or  b.     M  7:30.     Mrs  Schroeder. 

313b  English  Drama  from  1560  to  1642.  Shakespeare's  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries.    Recommended  background:  218a  or  b.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Young. 

314b  Seventeenth-Century  Studies.  Baroque  and  Classical:  questions  of  style  and  form 
in  literature  and  other  arts.  Recommended  background:  220a  or  221b. 
W  7:30.     Mr  Petersson. 

316b  Satire.  Major  satire  in  prose,  verse,  and  drama;  theoretical  problems  raised 
by  critical  attempts  to  define  satire.     M  7:30.     Mr  Youngren. 
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[317b  Eighteenth-Century  Poetry.  Diction,  structure,  and  the  imagery  of  mind  and 
nature  in  Pope,  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  and  others;  the  relation  of  such 
writers  as  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  to  the  poetry  of  the  period.] 

[318a  Preromanticism.  Romantic  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  century:  sentiment 
and  sensibility;  the  rediscovery  of  nature;  primitivism  and  progress;  varieties 
of  liberalism;  represented  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Steele,  Thomson, 
Gray,  Collins,  Sterne,  Cowper,  Burns,  Blake,  and  Paine.] 

319a  Blake.  A  study  of  the  major  works  and  selected  criticism.  Th  7:30.  Miss 
Randall. 

[320b  Nineteenth-Century  Studies.  The  literature  of  social  criticism,  with  emphasis  on 
non-fictional  prose.] 

321a  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Province  of  Romance.  A  study  of  their 
major  works  with  an  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  the  psychology 
of  character  and  fictional  coherence  in  their  provinces.     T  3.     Mr  Fayen. 

[322b    James  Joyce.     An  intensive  study  of  Ulysses.  ] 

323a  Modern  Irish  Drama.  A  close  study  of  important  twentieth-century  plays 
by  such  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  writers  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Synge,  O' Casey,  and 
Beckett.     W  7:30.     Mr  Van  Voris. 

[324a  American  Poetry  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Present.  Critical  and  historical 
interpretation  of  the  poetry  of  Taylor,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Dickinson, 
Melville,  Poe,  Robinson,  and  Frost.] 

325a  Walt  Whitman.  An  intensive  study  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  with  readings  in  re- 
lated prose.     M  7:30.     Mr  Cavitch. 

[326b    Themes  in  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature.] 

[327a     Themes  in  Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.] 

328a  The  Nineteen- Thirties  in  America:  Studies  in  Fiction,  Poetry,  Drama,  Criticism,  and 
Reportage.     Th  4.     Mr  Stern. 

329b  A  Major  British  or  American  Poet:  Spenser.  A  study  of  the  major  works  and 
selected  criticism.     M  3.     Mr  Skulsky. 

330a  Henry  James.  Selected  novels,  stories,  and  criticism.  M  7:30.  Mrs  von 
Klemperer. 
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331a  William  Butler  Teats.  A  study  of  his  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the  symbolist 
tradition.     Th  7:30.     Miss  Shook. 

332b  Ballad.  The  ballad  as  an  art  form:  its  types,  origins,  intrinsic  values,  literary 
adaptations,  and  discography.     Th  4.     Mr  Ellis. 

[334b     The  Heroic  and  Pastoral  Traditions.] 

[335a  Literary  Criticism  from  Plato  to  Dryden.  A  study  of  the  basic  and  recurrent 
problems  of  literary  theory  and  practice,  as  formulated  in  classical,  medieval, 
and  Renaissance  contexts.] 

335b  Modern  Literary  Criticism.  The  mimetic,  expressive,  and  objective  theories 
of  modern  critics,  with  emphasis  on  Coleridge,  I.  A.  Richards,  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Th  4.     Miss  Randall. 

336b  The  Comic.  Theories  of  humor;  comedy  of  situation,  character,  language; 
great  comic  figures.  Readings  in  comic  verse,  prose,  and  drama,  drawn 
primarily  from  English  literature.     M  7:30.     Mrs  von  Klemperer. 

338b  Religious  Poetry.  English  devotional  poems  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Herbert,  Donne,  Hopkins,  and  Eliot.     Th  4.     Mrs  Bramwell. 

Graduate  Seminars 

[406b    Shakespeare.] 

411b  Advanced  Studies  in  English  or  American  Literature.  For  1968-69:  The  Sonnet. 
A  study  of  literary  change  as  reflected  in  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Arnold,  Hopkins,  and  others.  Open  by  permission  to  senior 
majors  with  appropriate  prerequisites.     T  3.     Miss  Lincoln. 


B.     Courses  in  Writing 

Only  one  course  in  English  composition  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  except 
by  permission  of  the  chairman.  Second  semester  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
have  not  taken  the  corresponding  course  in  the  first  semester  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  done  so. 

260a     The  Writing  of  Poetry.      By  permission  of  the  instructor.     F  3.     Mrs  Smith. 

260b     A   repetition   of   260a.     By    permission   of   the    instructor.     W    7:30.     Mr 
Banerjee. 

261a  [261b]  The  Writing  of  Fiction.     By  permission  of  the  instructor.     W7:30.     Mr 
Pickrel. 
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[360a,  360b     Seminar  in  Poetry  Writing.} 

[361a]  361b     Seminar  in  Fiction  Writing.     W  7:30.     Miss  Welty. 

[362a    Seminar  in  Essay  Writing.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Banerjee,  Mr  Cavitch,  Mr  Ellis,  Mr  McCown,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr 
Petersson,  Mr  Pickrel,  Miss  Randall,  Mr  Skulsky,  Mr  Van  Voris,  Mrs  von  Klem- 
perer,  Mr  Young. 

Basis:  two  semester  courses  or  one  year  course  chosen  from  the  following:  114a, 
114b,  115a,  115b,  116a,  116b,  207,  General  Literature  291. 

Requirements  for  the  Class  of  1969:  Ten  semester  courses  (or  the  equivalent),  in- 
cluding the  following:  214a  or  b  and  218a  or  b,  six  additional  semester  courses  in 
English  above  the  introductory  level,  and  two  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level,  in  English  or  other  literatures.  One  semester  course  in  writing  may 
be  counted  within  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  major.  The  Department 
strongly  recommends  that  students  in  the  major  elect  at  least  one  seminar  a  year. 

Requirements  for  the  Class  of  1970:  Ten  semester  courses  (or  the  equivalent),  in- 
cluding the  following:  214a  or  b  and  218a  or  b;  one  course  chosen  from  217b,  220a, 
221b,  313b,  or  329b;  one  course  chosen  from  222b,  223a,  223b,  224a  or  319a; 
four  additional  courses  in  English  above  the  introductory  level;  and  two  semester 
courses  above  the  introductory  level,  in  English  or  other  literatures. 

Two  Examinations:  Each  student  is  expected  to  pass  two  examinations,  one  in  an 
historical  field,  the  other  on  a  literary  topic.  The  two  examinations  may  be  taken 
in  either  order.  They  may  not,  however,  be  taken  in  the  same  semester,  and  the 
second  may  not  be  taken  later  than  the  middle  of  the  senior  year. 

Field  Examinations.     Two  semester  courses  and  independent  reading  should  in  each 
case  provide  adequate  preparation. 

A.  Medieval  Literature  to  1500  (excluding  the  material  of  the  required 
course  in  Chaucer). 

B.  Renaissance    and    Seventeenth    Century,     1500-1674     (excluding    the 
materials  of  both  courses  in  Shakespeare). 

C.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,  1660-1800  (excluding  Milton). 

D.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  (including  American  literature). 

Topical  Examinations.     The  scope  of  each  examination  will  be  defined  by  a  list  of 
literary  texts  and  critical  works. 

A.      A  selected  topic  (e.g.,  Allegory,  Satire,  The  Heroic).     (To  be  taken  by 
students  electing  Field  Examination  C  or  D) 
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B.  A  selected  topic  (e.g.,  Varieties  of  Realistic  Narrative,  The  Autobio- 
graphical Mode).  (To  be  taken  by  students  electing  Field  Examin- 
ation A  or  B) 

Honors 

Directors:  For  the  Class  of  1969,  Mrs  Adams;  for  the  Classes  of  1970  and  1971, 
Mr  Youngren. 

Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the 
major.  They  must  take  at  least  one  unit  in  each  semester  of  the  junior  year,  and 
at  least  one  unit  in  the  senior  year.  In  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  they 
will  present  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  beyond  the  ten  courses 
in  English  required  for  the  major. 

Three  Examinations:  The  first  is  one  of  the  field  examinations  in  an  historical 
period,  which  may  not  be  taken  later  than  the  middle  of  the  senior  year.  The 
second  is  on  major  figures.  The  third,  a  general  examination,  will  also  include 
critical  analyses  of  texts. 

Units 

First  semester 

Shakespeare.  To  be  taken  after  or  concurrently  with  218a  or  b.  Th  7:30.  Mr 
Young. 

Milton.     {Double  credit)     W  7:30     Mr  Petersson. 

The  Augustans.     To  be  taken  after  or  concurrently  with  223a.     W  7:30.     Mr  Ellis. 

The  Romantic  Poets.     {Double  credit)     M  7:30.     Mrs  Adams. 

Modern  Literature.     {Double  credit)  W  7:30.     Mr  Banerjee. 

Second  semester 

Major  English  Novels.     W  7:30.     Mr  Pickrel. 

Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  To  be  taken  after  or  concurrently  with  227b.  W  7:30. 
Mrs  von  Klemperer. 

Modern  Literature.     {Double  credit)     T  3.     Mr  Fayen. 

American  Literature.     {Double  credit)     M  3.     Mr  Murphy. 
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professors: 


WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE: 


ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


Jean  Collignon,  agrege  de  l'universite 

Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  diplome  d'etudes  superieures 

^milie   noulet,   docteur  en  philosophie  et  lettres, 
docteur  (hon.)  universite  de  paris 

Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 

Marie-Rose  Carre,  docteur  de  l'universite  de  paris 
**Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 
§Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es  l.,  diplome 
d'etudes  superieures 

Bland ine  Laflamme  McLaughlin,  docteur  de  l'uni- 
versite DE  PARIS 

Philippe-Etienne  Raviart,  agrege  de  l'universite 

Jany  Arnoux,  agregee  de  l'universite 

Marjorie  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  a.m. 

Louis  Eugene  Auld,  ph.d. 

Micheline  Fort  Harris,  lic.  es  l.,  c.a.p.e.s. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  a.m. 

Jeffrey  Alan  Horn,  m.a. 


lecturers: 


John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 
Lucile  Martineau,  a.m. 


M.S.W. 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  Department  except  312a  are  conducted  in 
French. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in  Dawes  House,  La  Maison  Francaise. 

Students  planning  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  Paris  as  French  majors  are  advised 
to  take  the  basis  of  the  major  before  their  junior  year.  Students  planning  to  spend 
their  junior  year  in  Paris  are  urged  to  take  History  102  before  their  junior  year. 

In  sectioned  courses,  the  principal  times  of  meeting  are  indicated  but  the  instructor  may  elect 
to  use  additional  hours  in  a  time  block. 

A.     Language 

11  Id  Accelerated  Beginning  Course.  Not  open  to  students  presenting  entrance  units 
in  French  except  by  permission  of  the  Director.  {Three  semesters'  credit.) 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  Th  F  10,  2.  Directors:  Miss  Weed,  first  semester; 
Miss  Demay,  second  semester. 
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112  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  in  French.  Lee. 
Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

113  Reading,  Grammar,  and  Composition.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in 
French.  Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  9;  W  Th  F  10. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

222a,  222b  Composition  and  Grammatical  Analysis.  Study  of  modern  French  authors 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in 
French,  113  or  116.  Prerequisite  for  222b:  222a  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. MTW9;  MTW10;  MT  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10; 
WThF12;WF2,  Th3.     Members  of  the  Department. 

223b  Composition  and  Grammatical  Analysis.  A  repetition  of  222a.  Prerequisite: 
four  entrance  units  in  French,  113  or  116.     M  T  W  9. 

[224a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Phonetics.  Exercises  in  hearing,  pronunciation,  and 
phonetic  dictation.     Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.] 

310a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels 
in  the  Northampton  schools.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Buteau. 

310b  A  continuation  of  310a.  Prerequisite:  310a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W7:30.     Mr  Buteau. 

331a,  331b  Course  in  Composition.  Prerequisite:  222a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Prerequisite  for  331b:   331a.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Miss  Gasool. 

B.     Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  consists  of  two  semes- 
ter literature  courses  on  the  intermediate  level. 

116  Inv  o auction  to  French  Literature.  The  study  of  representative  texts,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  literary  analysis.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in  French, 
111d  or  112.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

228a  Studies  in  Genre:  The  Theatre  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Selected  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in  French,  113  or  116,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3; 
W  Th  F  9,  10,  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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228b  Studies  in  Genre:  The  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Selected  works  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Proust,  Gide,  Camus,  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  nouveau  roman.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  229a,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2, 
W  3;  W  Th  F  9,  10,  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

229a  The  Classical  Ideal:  A  study  of  its  development  in  the  seventeenth  century 
through  selected  works  of  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Boileau. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in  French,  113  or  116,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  1 1 ;  W  Th  F  10;  W  F  2,  Th  3. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

229b  The  Classical  Ideal:  A  study  of  the  moralistes  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Selected  works  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  La- 
fayette, La  Fontaine,  and  La  Bruyere.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  229a,  or  by 
permission  of  the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  W  Th  F  10; 
W  F  2,  Th  3.     Members  of  the  Department. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  language  or  literature.  By  permission  of  the  Department 
for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory 
level  in  French. 

304a      Modern  France.     Social  and  cultural  trends.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Martineau. 

311a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism.  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  12.  Miss  Demay, 
Mr  Lambert. 

311b     French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  1 2.     Mr  Lambert. 

[312a  French-Canadian  Civilization  from  7763  to  the  Present.  Conducted  in  English. 
Recommended  background,  a  reading  knowledge  of  French.] 

313b  French  Poetry  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Baudelaire,  Verlaine, 
Rimbaud,  Mallarme.  Prerequisite:  311a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  9.     Mr  Lambert. 

314a  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  novel  and  the  theatre.  W  Th 
F  12.     Mr  Collignon. 

314b  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Enlightenment  and  the  "Philo- 
sophes."     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  McLaughlin. 

[315a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.] 
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316a  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs  Harris. 

318a  Contemporary  French  Novel.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken 
French  311b,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Lambert. 

318b  Contemporary  French  Drama.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a 
semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Collignon. 

335a  French  Classicism.  For  1968-69:  Corneille  and  La  Fontaine.  For  senior 
majors,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3,  T  5,  Th  4.     Miss  Weed. 

C.     Seminars 

342b  Seminar  in  Stylistics.  Compositions,  translations  from  the  English,  analyses 
of  various  oral  and  written  French  styles.  Prerequisite:  331a.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Miss  Demay. 

344a  Studies  in  the  Theatre.  For  1968-69:  Musset  and  Giraudoux.  Th  4-6.  Mr 
Lambert. 

[345a,  345b  Modern  French  Thought.  A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  French  thought 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.] 

346a  Studies  in  Poetry.  For  1968-69:  Modern  French  Poetry.  T  3-5,  Th  3  op- 
tional.    Mrs  Noulet. 

[347a    Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.} 

348b  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  For  1968-69:  Balzac.  T  3-5.  Miss 
Ott. 

[349a    Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Literature.} 

D.     Graduate 
Adviser:     Mrs  McLaughlin. 
450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 
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451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  studies.     Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

455b      The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Progress  and  Its  Consequences  in  Literature:  "La  Querelle 
des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes."     M  3-5.     Mrs  Carre. 

[456b     Surrealism  {seminar).     M  3-5.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  For  the  Class  of  1969,  Miss  Ott;  for  the  Class  of  1970,  Miss  Weed  (first 
semester),  Miss  Ott  (second  semester);  for  the  Class  of  1971,  Miss  Demay. 

Based  on  228a  followed  by  either  228b  or  229b  or  on  229a  followed  by  either  228b 
or  229b.  222a  and  b  are  strongly  recommended  as  an  additional  basis.  A  stu- 
dent basing  her  major  on  a  combination  other  than  229a  and  229b  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  an  advanced  semester  course  on  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  311a,  b;  (313b  in- 
stead of  311b  for  students  basing  their  major  in  part  on  228b);  331a,  331b  or,  by 
permission  of  the  instructor,  342b;  four  other  semester  courses  of  advanced  level, 
(including  one  on  the  Seventeenth  Century  if  the  major  is  not  based  on  229a  and 
229b);  two  semester  courses  in  European  history,  preferably  French,  of  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level.  Majors  spending  their  junior  year  in  Paris  will  nor- 
mally meet  certain  of  these  requirements  during  that  year,  in  particular,  the  courses 
in  European  history  and  the  composition  courses  equivalent  to  331a  and  b.  Courses 
equivalent  to  311a  and  b  are  also  available.  Majors  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
in  addition,  two  semester  courses  in  Latin  (especially  if  no  entrance  units  in  the 
language  are  presented);  and  two  semesters  in  the  literature  of  another  modern 
language. 

Two  examinations:  One  in  one  of  the  fields  listed  below,  and  a  general  examination 
based  on  at  least  two  periods  of  French  literature.  The  general  examination  is 
composed  of  an  oral  "explication  de  texte"  (20  minutes,  in  addition  to  time  for 
preparation),  and  a  written  examination. 

Fields:     The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Sixteenth  Century 
The  Seventeenth  Century 
1700-1848 
1 848  to  the  present 
The  Novel 
Poetry 
The  Theatre 
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Honors 


Director:     Mr  Collignon. 


Requirements:  Those  of  the  major,  including  at  least  one  seminar;  a  thesis  written 
in  the  first  semester,  normally  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  French  literature;  an  examination  in 
one  of  the  fields  of  the  major,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Honors; 
an  examination  composed  of  (a)  translation  from  English  into  French,  translation 
from  French  into  English,  and  (b)  an  oral  "explication  de  texte"  (20  minutes, 
in  addition  to  time  for  preparation). 
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professor:  **Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  ph.d. 

associate  professor:  Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

assistant  professor:  Henry  Robert  Burger  III,  ph.d. 

instructor:  Brian  White,  ph.d. 

lecturer:  Richard  Karl  Bambach,  m.s. 

Courses  which  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  are  Ilia  or  b,  112b, 
or  any  two  laboratory  courses  for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites. 

Special  placement  in  geology  courses  is  possible  for  students  who  pass  a  qualifying 
examination  given  by  the  Department  of  Geology  or  have  received  grades  of  4  or  5 
on  the  Advanced  Placement  examination. 

Course  descriptions  include  the  letter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  a  course  falls 
if  it  is  acceptable  for  concentration  in  a  departmental  field. 

Ilia  Physical  Geology.  Modern  concepts  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  continents, 
ocean  basins,  mountains,  and  landforms;  topics  include  earthquakes,  con- 
tinental drift,  sculpturing  of  the  land  surface,  and  geologic  aspects  of  econo- 
mics and  conservation.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  Th  2,  Th  10,  F  9;  field  trips.  Mr  Burger  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

111b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory; 
field  trips.     Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  2.     Mr  Schalk. 

112b  Historical  Geology.  Interpretation  of  earth  history  and  the  evolution  of  life 
as  deduced  from  the  record  of  rocks  and  fossils  in  the  earth's  crust.  Field 
trips.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or 
111b.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  Th  2,  F  9.  Mr  Bambach  and  members 
of  the  Department. 

221a  Mineralogy.  Elementary  crystallography;  the  chemistry  of  minerals;  optical 
mineralogy;  and  the  description  and  identification  of  the  more  important 
minerals.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  111b,  or  entrance  units  in  Chemistry,  or 
Chemistry  Ilia.    Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Bambach.     (A) 

231a  Introductory  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  study  of  the  more  common  groups 
of  invertebrates,  their  paleoecology  and  stratigraphic  importance.  Pre- 
requisite: 112b;  open  without  this  prerequisite  to  Zoology  majors  by  per- 
mission of  the   instructor.      Lee.    M    12,   T  W   11;   lab.  T   2-4:50.      Mrs 


Kierstead.     (B) 
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244b  Geological  Oceanography.  The  structural,  depositional,  and  physiographic 
features  of  the  ocean  floors  and  continental  margins;  economic  geology  of 
the  oceans.  Prerequisite:  1 12b  or  1 12b  taken  concurrently.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores. M  10-11:50,  T  10;  two  hours  of  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Mr 
Schalk.     (A,  B,  C) 

251a  Introductory  Meteorology.  The  weather  elements,  their  observation;  air  mass 
analysis;  short-term  and  aeronautical  forecasting;  climatology.  Two 
lectures  and  one  demonstration.     M   10-11:50,  T   10.     Mr  Schalk.     (B) 

[252b    Geography  oj  North  America.      (G)] 

301  a,  b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  By  permission  of  the  Department. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

321b  Petrology.  Identification,  description,  and  classification  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  by  field  and  microscopic  methods;  mineralogical  and 
chemical  classification  systems;  and  petrogenesis  of  rock  associations.  Pre- 
requisite: 221a.     Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  2-4:50.      Mr  Burger.     (A) 

[324a,  b  Economic  Geology.     (A)] 

[325a  Geology  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  Their  origin,  occurrence,  and  distribu- 
tion; application  of  geological  principles  to  their  finding  and  exploitation. 
Prerequisite:  112b  (332a  and  341b  recommended).  Open  to  sophomores. 
Three  hours  of  lecture.     Mr  Schalk.     (B,  C)] 

331b  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  continuation  of  231a  with  emphasis  on  fossil 
groups  not  covered  in  231a;  special  problems;  field  trip  of  two  or  more  days. 
Prerequisite:  231a.  Open  to  sophomores.  Lee.  M  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  T  2- 
4:50.     Mr  Bambach.     (B) 

332a  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  Formation  and  interpretation  of  sedimentary 
rocks;  stratigraphic  principles  and  their  application.  Prerequisite:  112b  and 
221a.     Lee.  MTW  9;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  White.     (A,  B,  C) 

334a  Evolution  of  North  America.  The  geologic  framework  of  North  America;  a 
stratigraphic  and  structural  study  of  selected  regions  of  the  continent. 
Prerequisite:  112b.  Open  to  sophomores.  Lee.  Th  F  9,  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.     Mrs  Kierstead.     (B,  C) 

341b  Structural  Geology.  The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  structures  with 
emphasis  on  the  mechanics  of  deformation;  behavior  of  rock  materials;  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  112b.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  Burger.     (C) 
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[342b  Field  Geology.  Methods;  theory  and  use  of  Brunton,  alidade,  and  other 
mapping  instruments;  topographic  and  geologic  surveying;  applied  structural 
geology.  Prerequisite:  341b.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr  Burger. 
(A,  B,  C)] 

[343a,  b  Land  Surfaces  of  the  United  States.  (B,  C)] 

[343b    Land  Surf  aces  of  Western  United  States.     (C,  G)] 

[351a    Geography  of  Asia.     (G)] 

[352b    Geography  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.      (G)] 

[353a    Latin  America.     Geography  of  Latin  America.     (G)] 

371a,  b  Honors  project.  By  permission  of  the  Department.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Major 
Advisers:     Mrs  Kierstead,  Mr  Schalk,  Mr  Burger,  Mr  Bambach. 

Fields:  A.  Composition  of  earth  materials. 

B.  Life  and  environments  in  earth  history. 

C.  Earth  structures. 
[G.  Geography.] 

Basis:      Ilia  (or  111b)  and  112b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  221a,  231a,  321b, 
332a,  341b,  and  342b  and  two  additional  courses  in  geology  or  related  sciences. 
The  Department  envisions  several  possible  approaches  to  the  major;  some  con- 
tain additional  recommendations  beyond  the  six  courses  specified  above.  Pros- 
pective majors,  particularly  those  planning  to  go  to  graduate  school  or  teach  earth 
science  in  secondary  schools,  should  see  a  departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible 

Two  examinations:  to  be  chosen  from  Fields  A,  B  or  C  (based  on  at  least  two  courses 
at  the  advanced  level  or  higher  in  the  field  chosen;  courses  that  relate  to  these 
fields  are  designated  A,  B,  and/or  C). 

Graduate 

401a,  b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    Members  of  the  Department. 

[421a    Optical  Mineralogy.     Prerequisite:     321b.     (A)] 

431a,  1431b]  Micropaleontology.  A  study  of  foraminifera  and  other  microfossils,  their 
use,  identification,  ecology  and  paleoecology.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory.     Mrs  Kierstead.     (B) 
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441a  Rock  Mechanics.  Advanced  topics  in  rock  mechanics  and  structural  geology: 
Airey  stress  function,  photoelasticity,  Mohr  diagram  analysis  of  stress  and 
strain,  dynamic  structural  analysis,  and  experimental  deformation.  Pre- 
requisites: 341b,  Mathematics  103a  or  b  and  104a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.   Mr.  Burger.  (C) 

471a,  b     Research  and  Thesis  in  Geology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Burger. 

Basis:     Ilia  (or  111b)  and  112b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  as  in  the  major;  and  an  honors  project 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  begun  not  later  than  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  Two  examinations  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  areas:  life 
and  environments  in  earth  history;  composition  of  earth  materials;  earth  structures. 
The  third  examination  will  be  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Graduate  Work 
Adviser:     Mr  Bambach. 
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professor:  Marie  Schnieders,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

associate  professor:         fwllly  schumann,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:  margy  gerber,  ph.d. 

instructors:  "{"Yvonne  Elizabeth  Losch,  a.b. 

Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  b.a. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  m.a. 

Margaret  Skiles,  a.m. 

Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation  in  German  will  be  assigned  to 
appropriate  courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examination. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Germany 
should  take  German  in  the  first  two  years.  A  course  in  European  history  and  a  course 
in  philosophy  are  also  recommended. 

A.  German   Language 

111  Elementary  Course.  Five  class  hours.  M-F  9,  10,  12,  2.  (A  special  section 
for  those  seniors  who  wish  greater  emphasis  on  reading  ability  will  be  given 
W-F  12.)     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Vaget  {Director). 

11  Id  Elementary  Course.  Seven  class  hours.  M  T  W  Th  F  10,  M  F  11.  {Three 
semesters'  credit)     Miss  Schnieders. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units;  or  German  111.  W-F 
12,  Th  11;  M  T  12,  T  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3,  Th  2.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    Mrs  Ryan  {Director). 

221a,  221b  Composition  and  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  or  11  Id, 
112.     MT12,  W  11.     Miss  Schnieders. 

[321a  Advanced  Composition  and  Translation.  Prerequisite:  221a  and  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W-F  10.     Mrs  Ryan.] 

B.  German  Literature 

The  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  an  intermediate  course  or  the  equivalent. 

225a,  225b  Readings  in  German  Literature.  Representative  works  (narrative,  drama- 
tic, lyric)  from  the  Romantic  period  to  Brecht.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance 
units  or  11  Id,  112,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  2,  Th  2.  Mr 
Vaget. 
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[332a  German  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation.  The  heroic  lay  and 
the  Nibelungenlied;  the  "hofisches  Epos"  and  Minnesang;  Luther.  Miss 
Schnieders.] 

322b  German  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Early  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Barock;  En- 
lightenment; Lessing. 

333a  Sturm  und  Drang  Period  in  the  Works  of  Lenz,  Goethe,  Schiller.  Transition  to 
classicism.     M  W  7:30-9.     Mr  Vaget. 

333b      The  Classical  Period:  Goethe  and  Schiller.     W-F  10.     Miss  Gerber. 

334a     Romanticism.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Gerber. 

334b     Goethe.     Faust  I  and  II;  Wilhelm  Meister.     M  W  7:30-9.     Mr  Vaget. 

335b  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Realism  and  naturalism,  from 
Heine  to  Hauptmann.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Schnieders. 

336a  Modern  German  Literature:  the  lyric  and  the  drama.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs 
Ryan. 

336b     Modern  German  Literature:  the  novel.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs  Ryan. 

340b  Directed  reading.  Review  for  the  departmental  examinations.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

341,  341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 
By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

C.     German  Literature  in  Translation 

[227a,  227b  Modern  German  Literature.  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Brecht,  Musil, 
Thomas  Mann  and  selected  living  novelists.] 

D.     Graduate 

Adviser:     Miss  Schnieders. 

443b  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.  A  study  of  the  language  with  selected 
readings,  in  the  original,  from  the  literature  of  the  period.     Miss  Schnieders. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  linguistics.     Arranged  in 

consultation  with  the  Department. 
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The  Majors 
Adviser  for  German  Literature  and  German  Civilization:  Mrs  Ryan. 

German  Literature 
Based  on  11  Id  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  at  least  eight  in  the  Department 
and  two  in  a  related  department.  In  the  Department:  221a  and  221b  or  321a. 
225a  or  225b.  333a  or  333b,  334a  and  334b.  336a  or  336b,  and  one  other  advanced 
course. 

Examinations:  An  examination  in  one  of  the  three  fields  listed  below.  An  examina- 
tion on  a  major  figure  or  genre  in  a  period  other  than  the  one  selected  for  the  field 
examination. 

Fields:  German   Literature   from   the   Earliest   Times   to   the   Eighteenth    Century 

(800-1750). 
German  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Goethe  (1750-1830). 
German  Literature  in  the   Nineteenth   and   Twentieth    Centuries   (1830  to  the 

present) . 

German  Civilization 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112,  or  the  equivalent,  and  History  102. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  of  which  at  least  five  must  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment, including  221a  or  221b,  225a  or  225b,  333b  or  334b,  336a  or  336b,  and  one 
other  advanced  course. 

Five  semester  courses  in  related  departments,  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  in  one 
department,  since  the  student  will  be  required  to  take  a  field  examination  in  that 
department  and  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  department 
for  the  field  examination. 

Examinations:  One  examination  in  one  of  the  three  fields  listed  in  the  German 
Department.     One  examination  in  the  related  department. 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Ryan. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  major;  a  unit  involving  the  writing  of 
a  long  paper  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  A  departmental  field  examination;  an  examination  in  a  special- 
ized field;  an  examination  which  may  include  such  topics  as  problems  of  analysis, 
criticism,  and  translation. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


TEACHING  FELLOW: 


*Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 

Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 

Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 

Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Louise  Bates,  d.phil. 
t Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Kamel  Saleh  Abu  Jaber,  ph.d. 

Jay  B.  Sorenson,  ph.d. 
**Philip  Green,  ph.d. 

Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  ph.d. 

Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Chulsu  Kim,  b.a. 


lecturers: 


Gerald  Peter  Flynn,  m.a. 
Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  m.a. 


For  students  who  plan  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  the  department,  appro- 
priate courses  in  economics,  sociology,  and  history  are  recommended.  See  also  the 
honors  program. 

Advanced  courses  require  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  ordinarily  presume 
as  a  prerequisite  an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 


100  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western 
political  tradition  and  their  application  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  polit- 
ical systems.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  Two  lectures  and  one 
discussion.  Lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  11,  2,  3;  Th  9,  11,  12;  F  11,  12.  Mr 
Weinstein,  first  semester;  Mr  Rothman,  second  semester;  and  Members  of 
the  Department. 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution,  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference.  Two  class 
hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.     Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5.     Mr  Rosen. 
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A.     American    Government 


200a,  [b]  American  Government.  First  semester:  political  culture  and  ideology.  [Second 
semester:  major  political  institutions.]  Not  recommended  for  students  plan- 
ning to  take  their  field  examination  in  American  Government.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  discussion.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Robinson. 

201a  American  Constitutional  Development.  The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
documents,  and  other  writings  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  emphasis  on  changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.  M  T  10-10:50,  W  8  a.m. 
Mr  Weinstein. 

201b  American  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  rights  of  citizens  as  interpreted  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr 
Weinstein. 

202a  American  Political  Parties.  Their  structure,  operation,  and  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  Field  study  and  participation  in  a  political 
campaign.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robinson. 

[203a  Public  Administration.  Political  aspects  of  government  regulations,  with  em- 
phasis on  transportation,  public  utilities,  housing,  and  development  of  atomic 
energy.] 

204a  City  Government  and  Politics.  Political  implications  of  urbanization,  structure 
and  process  of  municipal  government,  urban  redevelopment  and  planning. 
MT  12,  W  11.     Mr  Flynn. 

205a  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary  role  of  Congress  in  its  relations 
with  the  Presidency,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  pressure  groups.  M  T  2, 
W  3.     Mr  Green. 

205b  The  Presidency  and  Public  Policy.  Concepts  of  political  modernization  will 
be  used  to  analyze  the  development  of  executive  authority  and  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  The  making  and  nature  of  public  policy  in  the  light 
of  democratic  theory.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Jahnige. 

[206a  Administration  and  Policy  Development.  The  bureaucracy:  administrative  offi- 
cials and  the  determination  of  public  policy,  with  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  securing  responsible  government  through  Congressional  supervision, 
judicial  review,   and   Presidential  control.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Jahnige.] 

300a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1968-69:  The  Literature  of  Racial 
Protest.     Mr  Green. 
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300b      Seminar  in  American  Government.     Topic  to  be  announced.      Mr  Jahnige. 

301a      Seminar  in  the  Politics  of  Metropolitan  Areas.     M  7:30.     Mr  Flynn. 

[302a  Seminar  in  American  Government:  Political  Power  and  Political  Behavior.  M  7:30. 
Mr  Green.] 

302b     Seminar  in  American  Political  Parties.     Th  4-6.      Mr  Robinson. 

303b     Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups.     Mr  Flynn. 

B.     Comparative  Government 
220a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  courses  in  this  field. 

220a  European  Government.  The  dynamics  of  political  decision-making  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Emphasis  will  be  on  comparative  analysis,  but 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  country  of  most  interest 
to  them.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Rothman. 

221a  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  role  of  Marxism-Leninism  in 
Soviet  politics;  the  role  of  a  Communist  Party  in  Soviet  government  and  so- 
ciety; problems  of  industrialization;  stages  of  development  and  political 
change;  the  balance  of  political  forces  and  pressures  in  Soviet  society.  W 
Th  F  12.     Mr  Sorenson. 

222b  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The  traditional 
Islamic  political  system.  The  transformation  of  that  system  into  a  modern 
nation-state  system  under  the  impact  of  Westernization,  nationalist  ideology, 
and  other  social  and  economic  forces.  The  structures  and  functions  of  present 
governments  in  the  area.  Internal  tensions  and  conflicts  within  and  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  region.  How  the  Middle  East  affects  and  is 
affected  by  the  East-West  contest  for  power,  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Abu  Jaber. 

[223b  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Its  development  and  organization,  and  a 
study  of  political  ideas  and  institutions  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  and  newer  countries  of  the  Commonwealth;  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  international  organizations.     Miss  Bates.] 

224b  Latin  American  Political  Systems.  A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  relationship  between  social  and 
political  variables,  and  the  processes  of  political  decision-making.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico  will  receive  major  attention,  but  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  country  of  most  interest  to  them.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr  Rothman. 
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225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government, 
colonial  administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  westernization. 
The  nationalist  movements  and  political  development  since  independence, 
with  emphasis  on  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Congo,  Tanzania  and  South 
Africa.  Pan- Africanism  and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  politics.  W  F  1 :40- 
2:50.     Miss  Bates. 

226a  Politics  and  Government  in  South  Asia.  Theory  and  practice  of  political  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  India.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  social  struc- 
ture and  political  processes  and  institutions.  The  South  Asian  regional 
system  and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  area.  W  Th  F  12.  Mr  Over- 
street. 

227b  Political  Systems  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  study  of  the  political  systems  and  foreign 
policies  of  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  with  special  emphasis  on  political  cultures,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  W  2, 
Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Overstreet. 

228a  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  Brief  treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Discussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of  ideology,  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  patterns  of 
party  and  state  power.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Goldstein. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies.  A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  in  modern  demo- 
cratic states.  Political  and  constitutional  status,  protection  and  control; 
impact  of  minorities  on  the  political  system.  Case  studies  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, Canada,  New  Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Nigeria  and  Israel,  and  the 
experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Recommended 
background:  previous  work  in  comparative  or  American  government.  T  Th 
1:40-2:50.     Miss  Bates. 

320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Universities,  Students, 
and  Politics:  A  Comparative  Analysis.     Mr  Rothman. 

322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government :  Soviet  Politics  in  the  Post-Stalin  Era.  F  3-5. 
Mr  Sorenson. 

323a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Studies  in  Political 
and  Economic  Development  and  Ideological  Trends  in  Selected  Countries 
of  the  Middle  East.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Abu  Jaber. 
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323b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Political  and  Econo- 
mic Integration  in  Eastern  Africa.     Th  4-6.     Miss  Bates. 

[324b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Political  Life  in  Contemporary  India.  Alter- 
nates with  340b.     M  3.     Mr  Rowe.] 

325b  Seminar  on  Comparative  Communism.  Theoretical  approaches  to  the  compara- 
tive study  of  Communist  political  systems;  analysis  of  political  institutions 
and  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  Soviet  or  Chinese  politics,  or  on  modern 
Russian,  Chinese,  or  Central  European  history.     T  3-5.     Mr  Goldstein. 

C.     International  Relations 
240a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  courses  in  this  field. 

240a  International  Politics.  The  context,  practices,  and  problems  of  international 
politics.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robertson. 

240b  International  Organization.  The  role  and  function  of  international  organiza- 
tions, both  universal  and  regional,  in  international  relations.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr  Robertson. 

[241a  International  Law.  The  function  of  law  in  the  international  community,  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  law,  politics,  and  social  change.] 

242a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  The  growth  of  principles  and 
practices  of  diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  to  the  present.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Overstreet. 

242b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  for  control  over 
the  instruments  of  policy.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  political  system.     W  Th  F  12. 

340a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1968-69:  International  Politics 
and  International  Economics.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Robertson. 

340b  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1968-69:  The  United  States  and 
the  Unification  of  Europe.     F  3-5.     Mr  Overstreet. 

341a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1968-69:  African  International 
Relations  and  the  Problems  of  Southern  Africa.     Th  4-6.     Miss  Bates. 
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342a  Seminar  on  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Communist  China.  The  development  and  for- 
mulation of  China's  foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the  instruments 
of  its  implementation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  China's  relations 
with  the  other  states  and  the  Communist  parties  of  Asia.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Goldstein. 

D.     Political    Theory 

260a  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Theory.  Greek,  Roman,  Judaic-Christian,  and 
barbarian  foundations  of  the  Western  political  tradition.  The  approach  to 
the  material  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr 
Abu  Jaber. 

260b  History  of  Political  Theory,  7500-1800.  An  analytical  and  critical  consideration 
of  major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli  through  Burke,  including 
such  topics  as  political  power  and  political  right;  the  political  implications  of 
religio-ethical  diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty; the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty  and  equality;  revolutionary 
republicanism,  conservatism,  and  the  question  of  man's  capacity  to  create  and 
control  political  systems.     W  Th  F  10-10:50.     Miss  Kenyon. 

261b  Political  Theory  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Hegel,  Marx,  Lenin, 
Hitler,  Weber,  Dewey,  Freud,  and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  political  thought  and  social  movements  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  will  be  subjected  to  systematic  examination.  W  Th  F 
12.     Mr  Sorenson.  J 

262b  American  Political  Thought.  The  evolution  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
liberal  democracy.  American  ideas  concerning  politics  and  government 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.     W  Th  F  12.     Miss  Kenyon. 

[263b  Political  Analysis.  An  intensive  consideration  of  issues  in  the  method  and 
philosophy  of  political  science,  such  as  the  fact-value  problem,  the  place  of 
ideology  in  political  science,  and  the  use  of  scientific  methods  to  study  politics.] 

360b     Seminar  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     W  7:30.     Miss  Kenyon. 

[361a    Seminar  in  Political  Theory.} 

[361b    Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.] 
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380a,  b  Pro-seminar  in  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  inquiry  in 
contemporary  political  science  through  directed  reading  on  major  theoretical 
issues.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Non-majors  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  permission  of  the  Director.  To  be  taken  for  one  semester  only. 
Members  of  the  Department.  Director,  first  semester,  Mr  Rothman;  second 
semester,  Mr  Robertson. 

381,  381a,  381b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors. 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government, 
History,  and  Sociology.] 

[400  Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Government.} 

[420  Graduate  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.] 

[440  Graduate  Seminar  in  International  Relations.] 

[460  Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Miss  Bates,  Mr  Green,  Mr  Jahnige,  Miss  Kenyon,  Mr  Overstreet,  Mr 
Robertson,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Rothman,  Mr  Sorenson,  Mr  Weinstein. 

Adviser  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad:     Mr  Overstreet. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  on  an  equivalent  course  approved  by 
the  Chairman. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  two  of  the  three  following  semester 
courses  in  Political  Theory:  260a,  260b,  261b;  one  in  each  of  the  remaining  fields: 
American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  International  Relations;  380a 
or  380b,  to  be  taken  in  the  junior  year  when  the  student  has  had,  or  is  completing, 
two  semester  courses  beyond  the  basis  of  the  major;  and  three  additional  semester 
courses  (two  in  Political  Theory),  or  their  equivalent,  in  one  of  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment listed  below,  or  in  a  special  field:  e.g.,  area  studies  or  urban  affairs,  to  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Departmental  advisers. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Two  examinations:  (1)  a  field  examination  based  on  four  semester  courses,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  one  of  the  four  Departmental  fields;  (2)  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  the  discipline  of  political  science,  based  on  380a  or  380b,  in  addition  to  work 
in  the  fields  of  government  other  than  that  selected  by  the  student  for  her  field 
examination. 
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Honors 

Directors:     For  the  Class  of  1969,  Miss  Bates;  for  the  Class  of  1970,  Mr  Rothman. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  an  advanced  course  approved  by  the 
director. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  (including  one  unit  or  seminar  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  years):  the  unit  in  Political  Theory,  or  its  equivalent;  one  course  in  each 
of  the  remaining  fields  of  government:  American  Government,  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment, International  Relations;  380a  or  380b,  ordinarily  to  be  taken  in  the  junior 
year,  when  the  student  has  had,  or  is  completing,  two  semester  courses  beyond  the 
basis  of  the  major;  three  additional  semester  courses  (two  in  Political  Theory), 
or  their  equivalent,  in  one  of  the  fields  of  government  listed,  or  in  a  special  field: 
e.g.,  area  studies  or  urban  affairs,  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental advisers;  and  a  long  paper  to  count  as  one  course  in  each  semester  of  the 
senior  year  and  to  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  15. 

Three  examinations:  Comprehensive  examinations  consisting  of  a  written  general 
examination  in  political  science;  a  written  examination  in  one  field  of  political 
science;  an  oral  examination  based  on  the  thesis  and  the  field  in  which  it  is  written. 

.  Units 

(Open  to  honors  students  not  majoring  in  Government  and  to  qualified  non-honors 
Government  majors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.) 

Political  Theory.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  theorists  and  themes  in  political 
theory.     M  3-5.     Mr  Weinstein. 

Comparative  Government.  This  unit  will  analyze  various  approaches  to  the  compara- 
tive study  of  politics  and  discuss  such  topics  as:  political  culture,  social  stratifica- 
tion and  political  power,  political  socialization  and  communication,  political 
parties,  bureaucracy,  revolution.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  concentrate  on 
the  application  of  theory  to  the  study  of  political  systems  in  which  they  are  mosc 
interested.     For  the  year.     Mr  Rothman. 

International  Relations.  Selected  problems  in  international  politics,  organization,  and 
law.     Mr  Overstreet. 

[American  Politics.     For  the  year.] 


HEBREW 

See  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  pp.  177-182. 
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professors:  *Juan  Bautista  Avalle-Arce,  ph.d,  Chairman, 

second  semester 
Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d.,  Chairman,  first  semester 
associate  professor:  IErna  Berndt  Kelley,  PH.D. 

assistant  professors:       * *Jose  Ortega,  ph.d. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 
instructors:  Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 

**Harriet  Stevens  Turner,  m.a. 
§Milagros  Teresa  Ortega-Costa,  m.a. 
Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  a.m. 
Diane  Janet  Pamp,  a.b. 
2Mary  S.  Boudreau,  m.a. 

The  following  preparation  is  recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the 
Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  major:  courses  in  Classics,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translation;  courses  in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  another  foreign  language. 

Portuguese 

120  Elementary  Portuguese.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  Th  F  10-10:50.     Mr  Cutler. 

220a  Masterpieces  of  Portuguese  Literature.  Prerequisite:  120.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cutler. 

226b  Masterpieces  of  Brazilian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  120.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cutler. 

321b  Eqa  de  Queiroz-  The  evolution  of  his  novelistic  technique  and  his  role  as  a 
social  critic.     Prerequisite:  220a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Clemente. 

[326a  The  Modern  Brazilian  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Brazilian 
novel  from  the  appearance  of  Os  Sertoes  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
the  outstanding  writers  of  the  Northeast.  Prerequisite:  226b.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mrs   Kelley.] 

Spanish 

100d  Elementary  Course.  Three  semesters'  credit.  M  T  12-12:50,  W  11-11:50,  W 
Th  F  12-12:50.     Mrs  Turner,  Miss  Pamp. 
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101  Elementary  Course.  M  T  1:40-2:50;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

102  Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern  prose. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  or  101.  M  10-11:50,  T  10-10:50,  Th  F 
8:40-9:50;  W  Th  F  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

103  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.  Discussion  of  modern  Spanish  novels, 
plays,  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th 
F  10-10:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

200a  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  100d,  102,  103.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Miss 
Clemente. 

210b  Translation  Course.  For  students  who  need  practice  in  translation  for  other 
disciplines.  Prerequisite:  100d  or  its  equivalent.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Clemente. 

212  Reading  of  Modern  Novels,  Plays,  and  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units, 
or  100d,  102,  or  103.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs  Boudreau, 
Mr  Cutler. 

215  Literary  Currents  in  the  Hispanic  World.  An  introduction  to  literary  movements 
and  genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units,  or  100d,  102,  103.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Clemente. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  following  Spanish  courses  is  212  or  215. 

300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Span- 
ish language;  practice  teaching.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wescott. 

The  Formative  Period 

330b  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems,  Chronicles,  and  Ballads.  A  study  of  the  continuity 
of  Spanish  epic  themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the  Romancero.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50.     Miss  Clemente. 

[331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages  in  Literature.  The  legacy  of  the  Moorish , 
Jewish,  and  Christian  traditions.] 

332a  Seminar:  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina.  A  study  of  medieval  and  pre- 
Renaissance  themes.     T  11-12:50. 

[333b  Seminar:  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Hispanic  World  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
The  Peninsular  traditions  and  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Mrs  Kelley.] 
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The  Imperial  Period 


340b  Cervantes:  The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Novel.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr  Avalle- 
Arce. 

342a  Seminar:  Poetic  Themes  in  the  Golden  Age.  A  detailed  study  of  one  or  two  of  the 
seven  major  poets  of  the  Golden  Age:  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Luis  de  Leon, 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  Quevedo.  Th  4-5:50.  Miss 
Navarro. 

[343a  Lyric  Poetry:  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  development  of  Spanish  lyric 
poetry  from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  to  Gongora  and  his  followers.  Mr  Avalle- 
Arce.] 

344a  Ideological  Framework  of  the  Imperial  Age.  An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of 
thought  in  sixteenth-century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  literature. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Wescott. 

[345a  Techniques  of  the  Novel  in  the  Golden  Age.  Studies  in  the  prevalent  genres: 
chivalric,  sentimental,   pastoral,  Byzantine,   picaresque.     Mr  Avalle-Arce.] 

346b  Seminar:  Poetry  and  the  Drama:  Lope,  Calderon.  Intensive  analysis  of  the  dra- 
matic technique  of  one  of  these  two  major  dramatists.  F  10-11:50.  Mr 
Avalle-Arce. 

[347b  Golden  Age  Drama:  Juan  del  Encina  to  Calderon.  The  development  of  the  drama, 
from  the  latest  medieval  examples  to  the  autos  sacramentales  of  Calderon.  Mr 
Avalle-Arce.] 

350a  The  Literary  Life  of  Colonial  Hispanic- America.  The  conflict  between  artistic 
attitudes  and  European  influences  that  shaped  the  character  of  Hispanic- 
American  letters.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12-12:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[351a    Seminar:  Hispanic-American  Letters  During  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Miss  Navarro.] 

The  Modern  Period 

360a  Romanticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Past.  Aspects  of  the  re-creation  of  old 
legendary  and  historical  material.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[361a  Seminar:  Spanish  Romanticism  in  Its  European  Context.  European  romantic 
currents  and  Spanish  romantic  practice;  the  political  emigrations  and  their 
influence  on  Spanish  literature.     Miss  Navarro.] 

362b  Seminar:  The  Hispanic  and  the  Universal  in  the  Novels  of  Galdos.  An  analysis  of 
Galdos'  complex  integration  of  Spain's  history  and  character  with  the  more 
intimate  conflicts  of  man.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Miss  Navarro. 
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[363b  Realism  in  Spain:  The  Image  of  the  Regions .  Regionalism  as  an  original  Spanish 
contribution  to  the  nineteenth-century  novel.     Miss  Navarro.] 

364a  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The  Generation  of  '98.  The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen 
in  the  writings  of  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  modern  essay.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Turner. 

[365a  New  Directions  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Novel.  A  study  of  the  important  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light  of  their  formal  innovations  and  their 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  social  preoccupations.] 

366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism:  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Readings  in  twentieth- 
century  poetry,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  its  trends,  schools,  and  movements. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Wescott. 

[367b  Seminar  on  the  New  Drama:  Themes  and  Trends.  Contemporary  developments  in 
Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to  the  present.] 

370b  Seminar:  Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Novel.  The  novel  as  a  mirror  of  vital 
aspects  of  Hispanic-America.     Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[371b  Currents  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Poetry.  Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury Hispanic-American  poetry  as  a  counterpart  to  370b.      Miss  Navarro.] 

Graduate 

Adviser:  First  semester:  Miss  Navarro.     Second  semester:  Mr  Avalle-Arce. 

Students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

400        Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit) 

402a,  402b     History  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Miss  Navarro. 

410a,  410b     Spanish  Bibliography  and  Literary  Methods.     Mr  Avalle-Arce. 

440a  Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  contemporary  literature  emphasizing  stylistic  analysis. 

460a  Studies  in  the  Golden  Age.  Traditionalism,  Renaissance,  Catholic  Reformation: 
artistic  and  ideological  problems,  in  reference  to  specific  authors,  works,  and 
periods. 

480a,  480b  Advanced  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
adviser  of  graduate  study  on  subjects  such  as  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Cervantes,  Tirso  and  the  Spain  of  his  epoch,  eighteenth-  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  prose. 
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The  Majors 


Adviser  for  Hispanic  Studies:  Miss  Clemente;  for  Hispanic-American  Studies:   Miss 
Navarro. 

Hispanic  Studies 
Based  on  IOOd  or  its  equivalent. 

Requirements:     Ten  semester  courses,  including  200a,  212  or  215,  and  seven  courses 
above  the  intermediate  level. 

Two  examinations:  a  field  examination  and  a  general  examination. 

Fields:  The  Formative  Period. 
The  Imperial  Period. 
The  Modern  Period. 

The  Department  urges  all  students  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  a  field  other  than 
their  special  field  of  interest. 

Hispanic-American  Studies 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I:  for  students  particularly  interested  in  literature. 

Based  on  Spanish  IOOd  or  its  equivalent.  By  special  permission,  the  language  re- 
quirement may  be  partially  fulfilled  with  Portuguese. 

Required  courses:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  200a,  212  or  215, 
five  courses  to  be  selected  from  344a,  350a,  351a,  366b,  370b,  371b,  Portuguese 
226b  and  326a;  and  two  courses  outside  the  Department,  to  be  selected  with 
the  adviser,  dealing  with  Hispanic-America. 

Examinations:  one  field  examination  and  one  general  examination. 

Fields:  the  Hispanic- American  Colonial  Period;  the  Hispanic-American  Modern 
Period   (from  the  time  of  independence  to  the  present.) 

Program  II:  for  students  mainly  interested  in  fields  other  than  literature. 

Based  on  Spanish  100d  or  its  equivalent,  History  225a,  286b.  By  special  permission, 
the  language  requirement  may  be  partially  fulfilled  with  Portuguese. 

Required  courses:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  Spanish  212  or 
215;  two  advanced  courses  in  Hispanic- American  literature;  six  courses,  to  be 
selected  from  Economics,  Geology,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  History,  and 
Sociology,  on  Hispanic  America  or  related  subjects,  three  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  discipline. 
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Two  examinations:  a  field  examination  taken  in  the  discipline  of  greater  concen- 
tration; an  integrating  examination  to  be  arranged  by  the  adviser  and  members 
of  the  other  departments  concerned. 

Fields:  The  department  foresees  fields  in  Government,  History,  Economics,  and 
Sociology. 

Honors 
Director:     Miss  Clemente. 
Based  on  IOOd  or  its  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  200a,  212  or  215,  and 
seven  courses  above  the  intermediate  level,  of  which  three  must  be  seminars;  and 
a  long  paper  equivalent  in  credit  to  one  or  two  semester  courses  written  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  a  comprehensive  examination;  a  field  examination;  an  ex- 
amination in  a  second  field  to  be  determined  by  the  Department. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructor: 


Thomas    Corwin    Mendenhall,    b.litt., 
ph.d.,    i.l.d.,    l.h.d. 

Max  Salvadori,  dr.  sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 

Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 

Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
§Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 

Ramon  Eduardo  Ruiz,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 
fGERARD  Ernest  Caspary,  ph.d. 
§Allan  Mitchell,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
**Raymond  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 
"("Harold  Fruchtbaum,  ph.d. 

Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 

Allen  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

John  Tyler  Ferguson,  d.phil. 

Irwin  Myron  Wall,  ph.d. 

Gerald  Wallace  Mullin,  ph.d. 

Lita  Therese  Roberson,  a.m. 


lecturers: 


2Paul  Samuel  Boyer,  ph.d. 
Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll. 
Joachim  W.  Stieber,  m.a. 

MlRA  WlLKINS,  PH.D. 


Freshmen  without  advanced  placement  who  are  contemplating  a  major  in  history 
are  strongly  urged  to  take  History  101  or  History  102. 

Freshmen  may  become  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  achieving  a  satisfac- 
tory grade  on  either  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  or  the 
Department's  placement  examination  (offered  in  the  Fall  prior  to  the  opening  of 
classes).     Special  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement,  and  all  sophomores,  may  register  for 
any  intermediate  level  courses  except  those  from  which  they  are  explicitly  excluded 
in  the  individual  course  descriptions. 

Students  planning  a  Junior  Year  abroad  as  history  majors  are  urged  to  complete 
the  basis  of  the  major  as  freshmen  and  to  enter  the  major  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  sophomore  year. 
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101  Introduction  to  Ancient  History.  Mediterranean  civilization  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Lee.  W  Th  10;  dis.  F  10-11:50.  Mr  Cohn-Haft  {Director), 
Mrs  Roberson. 

102  Introduction  to  European  History.  From  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Lee.  MT2;  dis.  T  W  9,  W  2-3:50.  Mr  Haddad 
{Director)  and  members  of  the  Department. 

103b  The  Americas  in  the  Colonial  Period.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr  Ruiz,  Mr  Wein- 
stein. 

201a  Pro-seminar  in  Problems  in  Historical  Analysis.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to 
problems  of  method  and  historical  materials.  Illustrative  examples  in  each 
pro-seminar  will  be  taken  from  a  field  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Fields 
offered:  Ancient,  Modern  Europe,  United  States.  T  3-4:50;  Th  4-5:50; 
F  10-11:50.  (Students  not  majoring  in  history  will  be  admitted  only  by 
written  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.)  Members  of  the 
Department. 

202b  Pro-seminar  in  Problems  in  Historical  Analysis.  As  above.  For  students  enter- 
ing the  major  as  sophomores.  Fields  offered:  Medieval,  Early  Modern, 
Modern  European,  United  States.  M  3-4:50;  T  3-4:50;  Th  4-5:50;  F  3-4:50. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

Division  I  (Pre-Modern) 

[205b  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  modern  study  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old 
Kingdom  in  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

206a  Classical  Greece.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

[209a  The  Roman  Republic.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

210b  The  Roman  Empire.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mrs  Roberson. 

216a  Early  English  History  to  1603.     M  10-11 :  50,  T  10.     Mr  Ferguson. 

217a  The  Medieval  World  from  300  to  7050.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs  Roberson. 

218b  The  Medieval  World  from  1050  to  1400.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr  Ferguson. 

[219b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Recommended  background: 
102,  216a,  217a,  or  218b.  M  T  1 :40-2:50,  Th  2  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Caspary.] 

[220b    The  Byzantine  Empire,  330-1453.) 
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221a  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  From  Muhammad 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     M  T  W  9.  Mr  Haddad. 

222a  Far  Eastern  History  to  1800.  The  formation  of  a  distinctive  civilization  in 
China;  its  extension  and  modification  in  China  and  Japan  and  other  areas  of 
Eastern  Asia.     MT  8:40-9:50.     Mr  MacSherry. 

[225a  Hispanic- America  in  the  Colonial  Period.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
from  the  pre-Conquest  era  through  the  winning  of  independence  in  1824. 
Lectures  and  discussions  stressing  intellectual,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ments.    W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Ruiz.] 

230b  English  History  since  7603.  (Counts  in  both  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  the 
major  distribution  requirement).     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Nenner. 

231a  History  of  France  from  7453  through  the  French  Revolution.  Alternates  with  237a. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wall. 

233a  History  of  Russia  from  the  Kievan  Period  to  7807.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Miss 
Afferica. 

234a  Europe  in  Transition  to  Early  Modern  Times,  7320-7500.  The  formation  of  new 
cultural  ideals  in  Renaissance  Italy.  The  theory  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state  north  of  the  Alps.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Stieber. 

235b  Europe  in  Transition  to  Early  Modern  Times,  7453-7620.  Humanism  north  of 
the  Alps.  Religion  and  politics  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr  Stieber. 

236a  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Alternates  with  254a. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Nenner. 

[237a  The  Age  of  Absolutism.  Political,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  Continental 
Europe  from  1648-1789.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  admitted  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Hoyt.] 

[238b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
admitted  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Hoyt.] 

[276b  Foundations  of  American  Civilization.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  European 
origins  of  American  civilization,  and  of  the  economic,  political,  social,  and 
religious  development  of  the  colonies  up  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.] 
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Division  II  (Modern) 


246b  History  of  France  from  Napoleon  to  the  Present.  Alternates  with  250b.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wall. 

247b     History  of  Russia  from  7807  to  the  Present.     W  Th  10,  F  10-1 1 :50.     Miss  Afferica. 

[248a  Problems  of  German  History  from  7875  to  the  Present.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr 
Mitchell.] 

[249a  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
admitted  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

[250b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Alternates  with  246b. 
Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  251b.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  ad- 
mitted only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

251a  The  Culture  of  Europe  Between  the  Two  World  Wars.  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  250b.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  admitted  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr  von 
Klemperer. 

252a  Modern  European  History.  Europe's  liberal  age:  the  transformation  of  European 
nations,  1814-1917.  Freshmen  not  admitted.  M  12,  T  11-11:50,  W  11  at 
the  option  of  the  students.     Mr  Salvadon. 

253b  Modern  European  History.  Conflicts  and  revolutions  in  Europe  in  the  twentieth 
century:  prelude  to  war,  war  and  peace,  1904-1919;  Communist  and  Fascist 
revolutions;  democracies  in  crisis;  successes  and  failures  of  internationalism; 
World  War  II;  post-war  Europe,  1945-1950.  Freshmen  not  admitted.  M 
12,  T  1 1-1 1 :  50,  W  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  students.     Mr  Salvadori. 

[254a  Modern  Britain.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of  Britain  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Alternates  with  236a.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.     Mr  Nenner.] 

255b  Central  Europe,  7875  to  the  Present.  A  study  of  Central  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  The  Habsburg  monarchy  and  its  successor  states. 
Problems  of  a  multinational  area  in  an  age  of  nationalism.  The  interaction 
between  this  area  and  the  great  powers.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  ad- 
mitted only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Mr  von  Klemperer. 

256b  Modern  Imperialism.  A  reading  and  discussion  course  on  the  rise  and  decline 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
M  3-4:50.     Mr  Salvadori. 
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257b  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Present.  The 
Ottoman  Empire,  its  modern  successor-states,  Safavid  Persia  and  modern 
Iran.     M  T  W  9.  Mr  Haddad. 

258b  Far  Eastern  History  since  1800.  The  period  of  internal  transformation  and 
extensive  Western  influence.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  MacSherry. 

259a  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  1750-1870.  Economic  revolution  in 
the  West.  An  introductory  study  of  the  creation  of  industrial  society  in 
Britain  and  its  diffusion  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  W  Th 
F  12.     Miss  Wilkins. 

[260b  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  1870  to  the  Present.  Problems  of  capital- 
ist society.  The  problems  faced  by  mature  industrial  capitalism  and  the 
economic  solutions  evolved  by  Western  society.] 

270a     American  Political  History  to  1865.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Weinstein. 

271b     American  Political  History  from  1865  to  1945.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Weinstein. 

272b  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  recent  history 
of  the  American  economy,  studied  in  close  relation  to  its  social  and  cultural 
context.     W  Th  F  12.     Miss  Wilkins. 

273a  United  States  Intellectual  History,  1607-1865.  Early  development  of  significant 
American  ideas  and  social  attitudes  in  relation  to  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment. Special  emphasis  on  interchange  of  American  and  European 
ideas,  agencies  of  intellectual  life,  and  developments  in  religion,  science,  and 
the  arts.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  W  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Wilson. 

274b  United  States  Intellectual  History,  1865-1950.  The  historical  background  of  con- 
temporary American  thought,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  industrialism, 
science  and  religion.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12,  W  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Boyer. 

275a      History  of  the  South  since  the  Reconstruction  Period.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Elkins. 

285a  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  Three  major  Latin  American  countries  since 
independence.  An  analysis  of  their  political,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Ruiz. 

286b  Mexico  and  the  Hispanic-Indian  Republics  of  Latin  America.  The  racial,  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  development  of  Mexico  and  Latin  American 
nations  of  similar  historical  backgrounds  from  independence  to  the  present. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Ruiz. 
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301,  302a,  303b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  qualified 
seniors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
(Division  I  or  II) 

305b  Problems  in  the  French  Revolution.  A  lecture-seminar  course  limited  to  sixteen 
students  with  appropriate  previous  training.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  suggested.  T  3-4:50.  Mr  Wall. 
(Division  I) 

306b  The  United  States  during  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian  Periods.  A  reading  and 
discussion  course  limited  to  eighteen  students  with  appropriate  previous  train- 
ing. Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10.  Mr  Elkins. 
(Division  II) 

307a  Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  and  Political  History,  7877-7977.  A  reading 
and  discussion  course  limited  to  twenty-five  students.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Weinstein,  Mr  Wilson. 

308b  The  United  States  during  the  Gilded  Age,  7865-7900.  A  lecture-discussion  course, 
limited  to  twenty-five  students,  on  social  and  economic  change,  cultural 
life  and  political  themes  in  late  nineteenth-century  America.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Weinstein. 

318a,  318b  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Sciences.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom  pro- 
cedure and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with 
observation  and  directed  intern  teaching.  Prerequisite:  Education  232b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Fink,  Mr  Mullin. 

Seminars 
Division  I  (Pre-Modern) 
310b     Studies  in  Greek  History.     F  3-4:50.     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

31 6b  Studies  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  Topic  for  1 968-69 :  Medieval  Towns.  Th  7:30. 
Mr  Ferguson. 

[317a  The  Relations  of  Byzantium  and  the  West.] 

[330a  The  Encyclopedic  and  the  Enlightenment.     Mrs  Hoyt.] 

[332b  Renaissance  Cities.     M  7:30.] 

333a  The  Expansion  of  Europe  Overseas,  7500-7789.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Mendenhall. 
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Division    II    (Modern) 


334a  Topics  in  Russian  History.  Topic  for  1968-69:  The  Revolutions  of  1917.  Th 
7:30.     Miss  Afferica. 

346b     Modern  Britain.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Nenner. 

347a  Modern  Europe.  Central  theme  to  be  chosen  according  to  students'  prepara- 
tion and  preferences.     W  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori. 

348b  Problems  in  European  Intellectual  History.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Socialism. 
M  7:30.     Mr  Wall. 

349b      Modern  Germany.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  von  Klemperer. 

[350b  Capitalism  and  the  Social  Problem  in  Europe  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the 
Crisis  of  7929.     W  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori.] 

[370a    Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  History.     Th  4-6.] 

371b  Problems  in  Modern  Social  and  Economic  History.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Govern- 
ment and  the  Economy  in  United  States  History.     Th  4-6.     Miss  Wilkins. 

[372b  United  States  Foreign  Policy  since  7898.  The  seminar  will  concentrate  on  policy 
in  the  Far  East.     Th  4-5:50.] 

[373b     The  Antebellum  South.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Elkins.] 

[374a    Problems  in  United  States  Political  History,  7877-7977.    W  7:30     Mr  Weinstein.] 

380b  Revolution  and  Leadership  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  comparative  study  of  three 
revolutions  and  the  role  of  the  intellectuals.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Ruiz. 

381a  Inter-American  Affairs.  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  since  1900. 
Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Ruiz. 

[383b    Selected  Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  East.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Haddad.] 

386b  Problems  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  the  Far  East.  Topic  for  1968-69:  The 
Challenge  of  Western  Thought  in  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  China. 
Th  4-6.     Mr  MacSherry. 

[388a    Selected  Topics  in  Comparative  History.] 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government, 
History,  and  Sociology.] 
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Graduate    Courses 

Qualified  undergraduates  will  be  notified  by  the  Department  of  their  eligibility 
for  graduate  seminars. 

Adviser:     Mr  Ruiz. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit) 

401,  402a,  403b     Special  problems  in  advanced  work  in  history.     Arranged  individually 

with  graduate  students. 

[430a    Early  Modern  History.) 

450a      Modern    European    History.       Exercises    in    historical    research    and    writing. 
M  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori. 

470b      United  States  History.     W  7:30.     Mr  Mullin. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Miss  AfTerica,  Mr  Haddad,  Mr  Nenner,  Mr  Ruiz,  Mr  Stieber,  Mr  von 
Klemperer,  Mr  Weinstein,  Mr  Wilson. 

Adviser  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad:     Mr  MacSherry. 

Basis:  History  101  or  102;  or  any  two  of  the  following  courses:  History  103b,  205b, 
209a,  216a,  217a,  218b,  231a,  either  230b  or  246b. 

Requirements:  General.  A  pro-seminar  (normally  to  be  taken  in  the  semester  in 
which  the  student  enters  the  major)  and  nine  semester  courses  in  history  and  re- 
lated work,  in  addition  to  the  basis. 

Distributional.  A  minimum  of  three  semester  courses  in  each  of  the  two  Divisions: 
I  (Pre-Modern)  and  II  (Modern).  Among  these  six  courses,  the  basis  of  the  major 
may  only  be  counted  as  one;  the  pro-seminar  may  not  be  counted;  no  more  than 
three  courses  may  be  in  Middle  Eastern,  Far  Eastern,  and  Latin  American  history. 
The  courses  in  Division  II  must  include  one  in  United  States  history  and  one  in 
Modern  European  history. 

Two  examinations:  Field  examinations,  of  which  one  must  be  in  a  General  Field 
and  one  may  be  in  a  Special  Field. 

General  Fields:  Ancient,  Medieval,  Early  Modern,  Modern  Europe,  United 
States. 

Special  Fields:  Middle  East,  Far  East,  Latin  America,  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Central  Europe,  Russia. 
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Preparation  for  the  Field  Examinations  will  include  required  reading  and  at  least 
two  courses  in  each  P'ield  selected,  among  which  the  pro-seminar  and  the  basis 
of  the  major  are  not  counted.  Normally,  and  particularly  if  the  Department's 
offerings  are  taught  by  a  single  person,  preparation  for  a  Special  Field  examination 
will  include  one  course  outside  the  Department. 

Any  question  regarding  the  Field  in  which  a  given  course  is  counted  should  be 
referred  to  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Honors 
Director:    Miss  Afferica. 
Requirements  for  admission: 

1.  Completion  of  the  basis  for  the  major. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  departmental  proseminar,  normally  to  be  taken 
in  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

3.  Invitation  by  the  Department  to  qualified  students. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1 .  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  history  and  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  history  or  in  appropriately  related  courses  in  other  departments. 

2.  The  work  in  history  must  include  one  honors  unit  or  seminar  each  semester, 
one  of  which  must  be  the  departmental  Honors  Unit  in  Comparative  History 
to  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year. 

3.  Of  the  courses  in  history  a  minimum  of  three  courses  (taken  as  prerequisite 
or  in  the  honors  program)  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  two  Divisions  (Pre- 
Modern  and  Modern).  The  courses  in  Division  II  (Modern)  must  include 
one  in  Modern  European  and  one  in  United  States  history. 

4.  Completion  of  an  honors  paper  (normally  counting  as  a  single  semester 
course),  i.e.,  written  evidence  of  investigation  within  a  field  of  specialization, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  spring  recess  in  the  senior  year. 

5.  Performance  of  honors  quality  in  three  examinations. 

Supplementary  Regulations: 

1.  In  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year,  students  may  engage  in  a  course  of 
special  studies  with  a  member  of  the  department,  preparatory  to  writing  the 
honors  paper. 

2.  In  the  junior  year,  the  student's  adviser  shall  be  the  departmental  director 
of  honors;  in  the  senior  year,  the  program  must  be  approved  jointly  by  the 
departmental  director  of  honors  and  the  director  of  the  honors  paper. 
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3.  Requests  for  exceptions  must  be  submitted  in  written  petition  to  the  depart- 
mental director  of  honors.  Juniors  studying  abroad  are  governed  by  the 
above  regulations  especially  adjusted  to  their  needs. 

Units 
Single  Credit 

Comparative  History:  Aristocracies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Second  semester.     Th  11- 
12:50,  W  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructors.     Miss  AfFerica,  Mr  Elkins. 

Double  Credit 

[Ancient  History.     First  semester.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

[Medieval  Europe.     Second  semester.     Mr  Caspary.] 

[The  Age  of  the  Renaissance.] 

[  Western  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  or  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
Second  semester.] 

[Eighteenth-Century  Europe.     Political,  social,  and  economic  problems.     First  semester. 
Mrs  Hoyt.] 

Modern  Europe.     First  semester.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  von  Klemperer. 

[Modern  Europe.     Second  semester.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

United  States  Intellectual  History.     First  semester.     W  7:30.     Mr  Wilson. 

[Recent  Interpretations  of  United  States  History.] 

[United  States  Party  Politics  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Second  semester.     Mr  Elkins.] 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

[395a  The  Newtonian  Synthesis.  The  biological  and  physical  sciences  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  focus  on  the  work  and  influence 
of  Newton,  his  predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  course  em- 
phasizes the  significance  of  scientific  ideas  in  intellectual  history.] 

[396a  The  Darwinian  Revolution.  Themes  in  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  science, 
with  the  focus  on  the  work  and  influence  of  Darwin,  his  predecessors,  op- 
ponents, and  followers.  The  role  of  biology,  physics,  and  the  sciences  of  man 
in  shaping  the  modern  world  view  is  examined.] 
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[397b  The  Non-Scientific  Foundations  of  Science.  The  influence  of  theology  and 
philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role  of  teleology  and 
natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  biology,  and 
the  inter-relations  of  science  and  religion.] 

[398b  Science  in  America.  A  history  of  scientific  ideas  and  institutions  in  America 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  twentieth  century.  Lectures  and  discussions 
will  consider  the  mutual  impact  of  science  and  American  culture.] 

[399a  The  Social  Setting  of  Science.  A  history  of  scientific  institutions  and  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  science.  The  state  is  treated  as  a  promoter  of  technology, 
and  the  scientist  as  a  maker  of  public  policy.  Open  to  sophomores  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Mount  Holyoke  College.] 
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ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  &  LITERATURE 


professor:  Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere,  Chairman 

assistant  professor:         §Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  dottore  in  lettere 
instructor:  Alice  Coggeshall,  a.m. 

lecturers:  Iole  Fiorillo  Magri,  dottore  in  lingue  e 

letterature  straniere,  a.m. 
Paola  Ottolenghi  Velli,  a.b. 


It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  take  History  102 
and  Philosophy  124a,  b.  Those  intending  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Italy  should 
consult  the  chairman  about  preparatory  courses. 

11  Id  or  112  is  the  prerequisite  for  226  and  all  advanced  courses. 

In  all  literature  courses  majors  will  be  required  to  write  in  Italian;  non-majors 
may  do  written  work  in  English. 

A.     Language 

111  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9,  W  Th  F  12,  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs  Velli,  Miss  Coggeshall. 

11  Id  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  Th  F  9,  2;  two  additional  hours  to  be  arranged 
for  conversation.      Three  semesters'1  credit.     Mrs  Magri,  Miss  Coggeshall. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  from  modern  Italian  literature,  including 
grammar  and  composition;  followed  by  a  survey  of  Italian  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  credits  in  Italian  or  111.  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs 
Magri. 

227a  Intermediate  Composition.  Reading  of  and  comment  on  contemporary,  not 
exclusively  literary,  Italian  texts  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian-English  and  English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  11  Id,  112,  or 
permission  of  the  Department.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs  Magri. 

331b  Advanced  Composition.  Continuation  of  227a  with  emphasis  on  composition. 
Prerequisite:  227a  or  permission  of  the  Department.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs 
Magri. 

B.     Literature 

226  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.  Reading  of  outstanding  works,  and  consideration 
of  their  cultural  and  social  background.     W  Th  F  10.     Mrs  Velli. 
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301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

336        Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina  Commedia.     M  10-11:50.     Mr  Velli. 

[337a  Selected  Readings  from  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Fragmenta."  Emphasis  on  the  culture 
and  style  of  Petrarch.     Reasons  for  and  nature  of  Petrarchism.     Mr  Velli.] 

[337b  Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Themes,  structure,  and  narrative  technique.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  work  in  the  Italian  prose  tradition.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr  Velli.] 

338a  Machiavelli  and  Renaissance  Thought.  Reading  of  //  Principe  with  ample  selec- 
tions from  Discorsi  sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio  and  from  literary  works 
(Mandragola,  Belfagor,  Lettere).     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Velli. 

338b  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Literary  Ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
the  work  and  reading  of  significant  episodes.  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liber ata 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  Tasso's  lyricism  and 
the  pre-baroque  character  of  his  art.     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Velli. 

[339a  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  readings  from  Vico, 
Scienza  Nuova;  Alfieri,  Tragedie;  Foscolo,  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,  Sonetti, 
Sepolcri.     Mrs  Dinale.] 

[339b  Italian  Romanticism.  Leopardi:  selected  readings  from  his  Canti.  Manzoni: 
/  Promessi  Sposi,  and  selections  from  minor  works.     Mrs  Dinale.] 

342b  Contemporary  Literature  from  Verga  to  the  Present.  Emphasis  on  postwar  fiction 
and  the  position  of  the  contemporary  Italian  writer,  his  attitude  toward  the 
problems  inherent  in  his  craft:  literary  tradition  and  personal  expression, 
language  and  dialect.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Coggeshall. 


Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Velli. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451 ,  451  a,  451  b     Advanced  Studies. 
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The  Major 

Advisers:     Mrs  Dinale,  Mr  Velli. 

Based  on  111d  or  112. 

Requirements:    nine  semester  courses,   including  the  following:     226;    331b,   336; 
337a  or  b;  338a  or  b;  two  of  the  following:  339a,  339b,  342b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  one  of  the  fields  listed  below;  the  second  a  comprehensive 
examination  based  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

Fields:  Dante. 

The  Italian  Trecento;  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

The  Italian  Renaissance. 

Italian  Neoclassic  and  Romantic  Literature. 

Honors 

Directors:     Mrs  Dinale,  Mr  Velli. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  as  in  the  major,  and  a  long  paper  (a  semester  of 
independent  work). 

Three  examinations:    one  in  the  general  field  of  Italian  literature;  one  in  a  depart- 
mental field;  one  in  linguistic  preparation. 
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professor:  Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

associate  professors:  Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

fAircE  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
Michael  Caesar  Gemignani,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  Donald  Alastair  Trumpler,  PH.D. 

fRoBERT  John  Fabian,  ph.d. 
Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

lecturer:  Mei-chin  H.  Ku,  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  at  least 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics;  those  planning  to  major  in  mathematics  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     A  course  in  astronomy  or  physics  is  also  recommended. 


[100a  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  I.  Logic,  programming  a  computer,  and  prob- 
ability. For  students  who  do  not  plan  to  major  in  mathematics  or  a  phy- 
sical science.] 

[101b  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  II.  Probability,  matrix  theory,  and  computer 
applications.     Prerequisite:  100a.] 

102a  Mathematical  Analysis.  Trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  some  topics  from 
algebra.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics,  not  including 
analytic  geometry.  Ml  2,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Cohen. 

103a  Calculus  I.  The  derivative  with  applications,  the  integral,  the  mean  value 
theorem  and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  102a  or 
at  least  three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geometry. 
M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

103b     Repetition  of  103a     M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

104a  Calculus  II.  Applications  of  the  definite  integral,  inverse  functions,  logarith- 
mic and  exponential  functions,  techniques  of  integration.  Prerequisite: 
103a,  103b  or  four  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geome- 
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try  and  at  least  a  half-year  of  calculus.     Ml  2,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

104b  Repetition  of  104a.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  Department. 

105a  An  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Statistics  I.  This  course  is  particularly  designed 
for  students  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  and  the  social  sciences.  Pre- 
requisite: three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Gemignani. 

106b  An  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Statistics  II.  Prerequisite:  105a.  W  Th  F  10, 
F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Gemignani. 

113a  Computer  Programming.  Use  of  the  computer  to  solve  problems.  No  pre- 
requisite, although  calculus  is  recommended.  No  credit.  T  3-4.  Mr 
Mendelson. 

113b     A  repetition  of  113a.     T  3-4.     Mr  Mendelson. 

202a  Calculus  III.  Vectors,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration  with 
applications.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Gemi- 
gnani. 

202b  Repetition  of  202a.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

203a  Topics  in  Calculus  and  Linear  Algebra.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Senechal,  Mr  Trumpler. 

203b     Repetition  of  203a.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr  Gemignani. 

204b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Fourier  series,  line  and  surface  integrals,  and 
special  functions  useful  in  applications.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  and  203a 
or  b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Trumpler. 

222a  Differential  Equations.  Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.    Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Trumpler. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry.  Euclidean,  non-Euclidean,  and  projective  geometry. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Mendelson. 

233a  Modern  Algebra.  An  introduction  to  the  most  important  concepts  of  abstract 
algebra,  including  rings,  fields  and  groups.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  or  203 
a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  9  and  two  section  meetings  to  be 
arranged.     Mr  McCoy. 
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[234a  Projective  Geometry.  Axioms,  duality,  projectivities,  equivalent  formulations  of 
the  fundamental  theorem,  introduction  of  coordinates,  conies.  Prerequisite: 
202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

235b  Topics  in  Foundations  oj  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  or  203a  or  b. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Gemignani. 

[236b  Theory  of  Automata.  Introduction  to  mathematical  models  of  digital  com- 
puters including  Turing  machines  and  finite  automata,  and  topics  in  the 
logical  design  of  switching  circuits.  Prerequisite:  233a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

238b  Theory  oj  Numbers.  Properties  of  integers  including  congruences,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  continued  fractions.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Senechal. 

[240b  Differential  Geometry.  Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  three 
dimensions.     Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.] 

242a  Topology.  Point  set  topology,  the  real  line,  metric  spaces,  abstract  topological 
spaces.     Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Gemignani. 

244a  Complex  Variables.  Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration,  Cauchy 
integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues,  applications.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b 
and  203a  or  b.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Senechal. 

246b  Probability.  Mathematical  theory  of  probability  with  an  introduction  to 
mathematical  statistics.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  202b.  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs 
Senechal. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  beyond  104a  or  b. 

[313a     Topics  in  Mathematical  Logic] 

333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  further  study 
of  topics  included  in  233a.  Prerequisite:  233a.  W  9  and  two  section 
meetings  to  be  arranged.     Mr  McCoy. 

343a  Introductory  Real  Variable  Theory  I.  A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  concepts  of 
the  calculus.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  and  203a  or  b.  235b  is  recommended. 
M  T  9,  W  3.     Mr  Cohen. 

344b  Introductory  Real  Variable  Theory  II.  Prerequisite:  343a.  M  T  9,  W  3.  Mr 
Cohen. 
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Graduate 

420a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Topology  and  Analysis. 
430a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry. 
440a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Algebra. 

The  Major 

Advisers.     Mr  McCoy,  Mr  Mendelson. 

Based  on  104a  or  b,  or  a  course  at  a  higher  level. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  202a  or  b,  203a  or  b,  and  233a. 

Two  of  the  eight  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Astronomy  122a  and  b  or 

courses  at  a  higher  level;  Chemistry  231,  345a,  455a  and  b;  Philosophy  231b; 

Physics  121a  or  courses  at  a  higher  level. 
Examinations  in  any  two  of  the  following  fields: 

General  Analysis 

Modern  Algebra 

Geometry 

Topology 

Real  and  Complex  Analysis 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  McCoy. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  eight  courses  required  for  the  major,  students  must 
take  the  honors  units,  348a  and  b  (which  include  the  long  paper),  in  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  In  addition  to  the  two  field  examinations  required  for  the  ma- 
jor, each  honors  student  must  take  an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her 
honors  thesis. 

Units 

Either  348a  or  348b  may  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

348a  Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  long  paper.  The  topic  of  specialization 
will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  director  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

348b     Directed  reading,  exposition,  long  paper,  review  and  coordination. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


teaching  fellow: 
lecturers: 


Alvin  Derald  Etler,  mus.b. 

Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 

Iva  Dee  Hi att,  m.a.,  Director  of  Choral  Music 
*Philip  Keppler,  m.f.a. 
fVERNON  D.  Gotwals,  Jr.,  m.f.a. 

Sylvia  W.  Kenney,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m.,  lic.  de  concert 

Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m.,  Chairman 
fEDwiN  London,  ph.d. 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
jGeorge  Theophilus  Walker,  d.m.a. 

Lory  Wallfisch 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 

Ernst  Wallfisch 

John  Porter  Sessions 

Patricia  Anne  Monk,  mus.m. 

Merellyn  Martha  Gallagher,  a.b. 

Carlotta  Wilsen,  a.m.t. 

Caroline  Ware  Sly,  a.b. 

*Donna  Gina  Cardamone,  a.m. 
Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 
Ellen  Laura  Repp,  b.a. 
Harold  Rubens 


Students  considering  a  major  in  music  are  strongly  advised  to  take  111   in  the 
freshman  year. 

A.     Theory  and  Composition 

1 1 1  Elementary  Course.  Ear  training  and  exercises  in  two-  and  four-part  writing. 
W  9,  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9.  Miss 
Smith,  Mr  Sessions. 

126b  Musical  Acoustics.  Production  of  musical  sound,  subjective  aspects  of  musical 
hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  timbre,  the  voice,  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics  of  rooms  and  auditoria, 
the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  Lectures  illustrated  by  experimen- 
tal demonstrations  and  slides.  One-quarter  course  credit.  F  3-4:50.  Mr 
Josephs.     [Physics] 
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221  Intermediate  Course.  Ear  training  and  exercises  in  writing  with  linear  emphasis. 
Prerequisite:  111.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3;  W  F  1:40-2:50,  Th  3.  Mr  Etler, 
Mr  Miller. 

231a  Tonal  Organization.  Practice  in  analytical  techniques.  Prerequisite:  221. 
M  T  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Smith. 

233        Composition  in  Small  Forms.     Prerequisite:  221.     Mr  Etler. 

342        Composition  for  Small  Instrumental  Groups.     Prerequisite:  233.     Mr  Etler. 

B.     History   and   Literature 

113  An  Introduction  to  Music.  First  semester:  components  of  music,  music  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Second  semester:  musical  styles  from  the  Renaissance  to 
1900.  No  previous  training  in  music  is  required.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour 
section  meeting  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wittig. 

223  History  of  Musical  Style.  Prerequisite:  111  or  113.  W  Th  F  10.  Required 
listening  Th  11-12:50  or  4-5:50.     Miss  Kenney. 

[234a  Beethoven.  Prerequisite:  223  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates 
with  235a.     Mr  London.] 

235a  Symphonic  Developments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Prerequisite:  223  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  234a.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Miss 
Cardamone. 

236a  Baroque  and  Classical  Opera.  The  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  Schools;  Italian 
opera  in  Germany  and  England;  operatic  reform  and  comic  opera  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  111  or  113.  M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Miss 
Cardamone. 

236b  Nineteenth-Century  Opera.  Main  trends  in  Romantic  opera  with  emphasis 
on  Verdi  and  Wagner.  Prerequisite:  111  or  113.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50. 
Mr.  Keppler. 

237a  Solo  Song.  Study  of  representative  works  from  1800  to  1925.  Prerequisite: 
111  or  113.     W  12,  Th  3-4:50.     Miss  Smith. 

337b  Bach,  Handel,  and  Their  Contemporaries.  Prerequisite:  223.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Naegele. 

338b     Haydn  and  Mozart.     Prerequisite:  223.     T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Kenney. 

345b  Modern  Music.  Prerequisite:  231a.  Alternates  with  346b.  M  3-4:50. 
Mr  Etler. 
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[346b  Twentieth-Century  Music  for  'Theatre.  A  study  of  contemporary  operas  and 
ballets.  Prerequisite:  231a.  Alternates  with  345b.  Th  3-4:50,  F  3.  Mr 
London.] 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Miss  Kenney. 

40 1 ,  40 1  a,  40 1  b     Special  Studies. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

[452a  Precedents  for  Contemporary  Procedures.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Alternates  with  453a.     Mr  Etler.] 

[453a  Serialism.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with 
452a.] 

453b  Seminar  in  Sixteenth-Century  Music.  Prerequisite:  223.  Open  to  seniors  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Smith. 

455a  Seminar  in  Medieval  Music.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Kenney. 

455b  Studies  in  Music  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Baroque  Periods  {seminar).  Open  to 
senior  majors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     F  3-5.     Miss  Kenney. 

C.     Practical  Music 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  and  representative  literature  of  the  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  viola  da  gamba,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  and  French  horn,  and  in  instrumental  ensemble  and  conducting. 
There  are  fees  for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction  and  for  the  use  of 
practice  rooms.     These  fees  are  listed  on  page  211  of  the  Catalogue. 

Courses  in  practical  music  normally  require  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  per 
week.  The  required  minimum  of  practice  time  is  five  hours  per  week  for  half- 
courses  and  ten  hours  for  full  courses. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  practical  music  must  be  taken  above  the  minimum  program 
and  are  counted  as  half-courses. 

Courses  of  intermediate  or  advanced  level  may  be  taken  within  or  above  the  minimum 
program,  as  a  full  course  or  half -course,  respectively,  but  a  student  who  wishes  to  continue 
practical  music  above  the  introductory  level  must  take  at  least  one  year  course  or 
two  semester  courses  from  Division  A  or  B  before  graduation. 
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No  field  examination  is  offered  in  practical  music,  and  no  course  examination  in 
this  field  may  therefore  be  waived. 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  for  admission  to  a  second  year  course  in  practical 
music. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  is  required  for  admission  to  a  course  above  the  introductory 
level. 


Before  registering  for  any  course  in  practical  music,  the  student  must  arrange  an 
audition  through  the  office  of  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are  held  in  May 
and  September. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments.  Candidates  for  these  courses  will 
be  expected  to  play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice.  Candidates  for  Music  141  will  be  expected  to  perform  a  song  for  solo 
voice. 

Piano.  Candidates  for  Music  121  will  be  expected  to  play  three  pieces  represent- 
ing different  styles  in  piano  literature,  one  from  each  of  the  following  headings:  (1) 
a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach;  (2)  an  allegro  movement  from  a  sonatina  or  sonata  by  Clementi, 
Kuhlau,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven;  (3)  a  piece  composed  after  1825. 

Piano.     121,  122,  222,  323,  424,  425.     Mr  Miller,  Mr  Walker,  Mrs  Wallfisch,  Miss 
Monk,  Mr  Rubens. 

Organ.     132,  232,  333,  434,  435.     Prerequisite:  121  or  its  equivalent.  Miss  Gallagher. 

Harpsichord.     202,  303,  404,  405.     Prerequisite:  222  or  232,  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mrs  Wallfisch. 

Voice.  141.  This  course  will  require  two  class  hours,  one  half-hour  lesson,  and 
four  hours  of  practice  per  week.  142,  242,  343,  444,  445.  Miss  Stahl,  Miss 
Auerswald,  Miss  Repp. 

Violin.   151,  152,  252,  353,  454,  455.     Mr  Naegele. 

Viola.    161,  162,  262,  363,  464,  465.     Mr  Wallfisch. 

Violoncello.     171,  172,  272,  373,  474,  475.     Mr  Sessions. 

Viola  da  Gamba.     163,  164,  264,  364,  468,  469.     Mr  Wallfisch. 

Wind  Instruments.  181,  182,  282,  383,  484,  485.  Mr  Wittig,  flute;  Mr  Lynes,  clar- 
inet; Mr  Hebert,  bassoon;  Mr  Jenkins,  French  horn;    Mr  Lehrer,  oboe. 
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Instrumental  Ensemble.  191a,  191b,  192a,  192b,  292a,  292b,  393a,  393b.  Open  to 
qualified  students  who  are  studying  their  instruments.  These  courses  require 
one  hour  lesson  and  three  hours  of  practice  per  week.  One-quarter  course 
credit.     Mr  Naegele  and  Mr  Wallfisch,  strings;  Mr  Wittig,  winds. 

210b  Orchestral  Conducting.  Instrumental  usage,  score-reading,  and  baton  tech- 
nique. Prerequisite:  223,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     W  Th  10.     Mr  Wittig. 

220a,  220b  Choral  Conducting.  Study  of  various  styles  of  choral  music  suitable  for 
secondary  schools  and  small  groups.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  sixteen 
students.  Prerequisite  for  220a;  221  or  223  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite  for  220b:  220a.  Two  class  hours.  One-quarter  course  credit. 
T  3-4:50.     Miss  Hiatt. 

241b  English  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142.  Two  class  hours.  One- 
quarter  course  credit.     Miss  Stahl. 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Prerequisite:  111  and  223.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 


The  Major 

Advisers:     Miss  Kenney,  Miss  Smith. 

Based  on  221. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  223,  231a,  and  five 

additional  semesters  of  intermediate  or  advanced  grade. 
Two  examinations:  one  in  Field  A  and  one  in  Field  B. 
Fields:    A.     Theory  and  Composition. 

B.  History  and  Literature. 

C.  Practical  Music. 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Smith. 

Based  on  221. 

Requirements:  Students  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior 
year,  present  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  one  semester  course  in  the  first  semester, 
and  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Field  A  and  one  in  Field  B,  and  one  special  examination. 
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professors: 


associate  professor: 
instructor: 


Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 
Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 
Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Stern,  ph.d. 
Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  b.a. 


Chairman 


Ilia,  111b  Basic  Philosophical  Problems.  Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  most 
important  classical  and  modern  philosophical  works,  to  introduce  the  student 
to  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  sources  of  knowledge,  freedom 
and  determinism,  nature  and  status  of  ideas.  A  different  selection  of  prob- 
lems in  each  semester.  Ilia  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  111b.  For  Ilia:  M  T 
W9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  WThF  10;  for  111b:  MTW9; 
M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  10,  12.  Mrs  Lazerowitz,  Mr  Kiteley,  Mr  Stern, 
Mr  Smith. 

121a  Logic.  Study  of  formal  inference:  truth-function  techniques,  elementary 
quantification,  classes,  the  syllogism.  The  course  is  intended  to  train  the 
student  in  effective  use  of  principles  of  correct  reasoning.  T  11-12:50,  W 
11;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz,  Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

121b     Repetition  of  121a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  some  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers.  M  T  W  9;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr  Kiteley,  Mr 
Smith. 


124b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  M  T  W  9;  Th  F  8:40-9:50. 
Mr  Kiteley,  Mr  Smith. 

222a  Ethics.  Critical  introduction  to  some  of  the  major  normative  and  metaethical 
theories.  Problems  concerning  utilitarianism,  formalism,  the  nature  of 
goodness,  moral  knowledge.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Smith. 
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230b  American  Philosophy.  Philosophical  ideas  of  Edwards,  Emerson,  Royce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  others,  with  attention  to  the  connection  of  these  ideas 
with  current  religious,  political,  and  moral  views.  M  T  1 :40-2:50.     Mr  Stern. 

231b  Logic.  Postulate  sets  and  their  properties.  Quantification  theory.  Founda- 
tions of  mathematics  and  connected  philosophical  topics.  Not  open  to 
freshmen.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b.  Th  4-5:50  and  a  third  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

233a  Aesthetics.  Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature  of  art,  the  nature 
of  aesthetic  experience,  the  role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems.  W  F  1 :40- 
2:50.     Mr  Smith. 

234a  Continental  Rationalism.  A  study  of  Descartes'  works  and  the  writings  of  his 
critics  from  his  own  time  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses 
chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Stern. 

[235a  Kant.  A  study  of  special  topics  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  with  considera- 
tion of  their  influence  on  later  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  124a  and  b. 
Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz.] 

236b  Plato.  Study  of  the  major  dialogues,  with  special  emphasis  on  Plato's  lasting 
contributions  to  philosophy.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  two 
semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  3-4:50.     Mr  Kiteley. 

[237b  Systematic  Philosophy.  Study  of  some  systematic  view  through  analysis  of  the 
work  of  a  selected  philosopher,  classical  or  modern.  To  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Kiteley.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the  De- 
partment. 

311a  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Bradley,  Russell,  G.  E.  Moore.  Pre- 
requisite: two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.  Open 
to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-5:50  and  a  third  hour  to 
be  arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

[311b  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Carnap,  Austin,  Strawson,  Quine.  Pre- 
requisite: two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.  Open 
to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-5:50  and  a  third 
hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Kiteley.] 
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312b  Wittgenstein.  Certain  views  in  the  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  and  in 
Philosophical  Investigations.  Changes  in  the  techniques  of  philosophy  from 
Logical  Positivism  to  Linguistic  Analysis.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite: two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.  T  3-4:50. 
Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

[321a  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  study  of  some  problems  raised  by  a  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  science.  Analyses  of  the  concepts  of  explanation,  law  of  nature, 
confirmation,  induction,  causation,  purpose,  and  others.  Discussion  of  the  impli- 
cations of  science  for  broader  philosophical  issues  such  as  value  and  free- 
dom. Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  Ilia.  111b,  121a,  121b; 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Stern.] 

331b  Metaphysics  and  Language.  Development  of  a  new  linguistic  technique  for 
the  solution  of  philosophical  problems.  Its  application  to  a  selection  of 
metaphysical  theories  about  time,  space,  substance,  causality  and  freedom, 
abstract  entities,  God.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  chosen  from  234a; 
235a;   236b;  237b;   311a.   b;   312b.     Th   11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

[332b  Epistemology.  General  explanation  of  a  new  linguistic  technique  for  the  solu- 
tion of  philosophical  problems.  Its  application  to  problems  about  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  other  minds,  rationalism  and  empiricism, 
the  synthetic  a  priori.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  chosen  from  234a; 
235a;  236b;  237b;  311a,  b;  312b.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz.] 

334a  Philosophical  Topics:  Perception.  An  examination  of  selected  problems  con- 
cerning perception;  the  nature  of  perception;  phenomenalism;  sense  datum 
theories;  the  geometry  of  appearance;  perceptual  foundations  of  knowledge. 
Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    W  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Kiteley. 

See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  56. 


Seminars 

[333a    Ethics.     Mr  Smith.] 

333b     Aesthetics.     F  3-5.     Mr  Smith. 

335a      Philosophical  Analysis.     The  nature  of  analysis  employed  in  philosophy,  with 
applications  to  a  selection  of  problems.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 
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[335b  British  Empiricism.  The  foundations  of  Empiricism  in  the  critique  of  Ration- 
alism. The  development  of  the  Empiricist  tradition  through  its  major  figures, 
with  emphasis  on  special  problems.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz.] 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  graduates 

and  qualified  undergraduates  (e.g.,  Theory  of  Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Log- 
ical Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics) . 

The  Major 

Adviser:     Mr  Stern. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  121a  or  b,  and  any  two  from  Ilia, 
111b,  124a,  and  124b,  unless  these  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  major. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1),  and  one  chosen  by  the 
student  from  one  of  the  other  fields. 

Fields:     1.  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3.  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

4.  Value  Theory  (Ethics  and  Aesthetics). 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Kiteley. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  from  Ilia,  111b,  124a,  124b.  In  addition,  121a  or  b 
is  required.  For  other  prerequisites  for  specific  programs,  the  director  should  be 
consulted. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  and  two  addi- 
tional semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  in  a  related  field;  a  long  paper  written  in 
the  first  semester.     The  work  in  philosophy  shall  normally  include  two  seminars. 

Three  examinations:  one  on  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1);  one  on  value  theories 
and  philosophical  method;  one  on  some  special  topic  in  a  departmental  field  or 
in  a  field  of  some  related  department. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


Jane  Adele  Mott,  ph.d.,  Director 
Anne  Lee  Delano,  a.m. 
Eunice  Ellen  Way,  ph.d. 
Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
Caryl  Miriam  Nevvhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

fMARTHA  CLUTE,  A.M. 

Sylvia  Jane  Wilson,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Joann  Marlene  Johnson,  m.s. 
Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Rose  Marie  Lyon,  m.s.  in  ed. 
Linda  K.  Hall,  b.s. 
Doris  Susan  Kostrinsky,  m.a. 
Carol  Margaret  Joy,  b.s. 
Mary  Gretchen  Singleton,  b.s. 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Janet  Perley  Higgin,  b.s.  in  ed. 
Sherry  Rose  Posthumus,  a.b. 
Gretchen  Rose  de  Schot,  b.s. 


lecturer: 


Guy  de  Ville,  b.a. 


Physical  Education  is  offered  on  a  trimester  system:  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
terms. 

The  Athletic  Association,  open  to  all  students,  is  under  the  direction  of  this  De- 
partment. 

A.     Physical  Education  for  Undergraduates 

Requirements 

Satisfactory  completion  of  1 00a,  Fall  term,  and  five  terms  selected  from  the  offer- 
ings in  100b,  c,  200a,  b,  c,  and  225a,  b,  c  is  required  of  all  students  within  the  first 
three  years.  At  the  option  of  the  student,  the  requirement  may  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  level  of  work  may  be  introductory,  intermediate,  or 
advanced  depending  on  the  ability,  needs,  and  physical  condition  of  the  individual. 
Repeated  failure  in  these  courses  may  result  in  the  student  being  requested  by  the 
President  to  withdraw  from  college. 
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Physical  education  above  the  normal  requirement  may  be  required  for  any  student 
who  falls  below  a  reasonable  level  of  health  and  physical  fitness. 

Students  enrolled  in  physical  education  are  required  to  buy  uniform  clothing  as 
designated  by  the  Department. 

Exemptions 

Entering  students  who  demonstrate  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  physical  educa- 
tion may  be  granted  total  exemption  (1)  from  Beginning  Swimming,  on  the  basis  of 
a  practical  test;  (2)  from  the  Basic  Motor  Skills  unit  of  instruction,  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  both  written  and  practical.  Partial  exemption  from  the  Physical 
Education  requirement  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  written  and  practical 
examination  in  any  two  of  the  following:  basketball,  badminton,  tennis,  golf,  field 
hockey,  intermediate  or  advanced  swimming,  soccer,  volleyball,  riding,  modern 
dance,  lacrosse,  canoeing,  and  softball.  (Partial  exemption  consists  of  a  reduction 
from  three  to  two  required  hours  per  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  the 
freshman  year  and  one  full  term  of  the  sophomore  year.)  Tests  for  exemptions  will 
be  administered  during  the  first  week  of  College. 

It  is  assumed  that  entering  students  who  receive  such  exemption  will  engage 
regularly  in  sports  or  dance  activities  for  recreation. 

100a,  100b,  100c.  Basic  Motor  Skills,  Dance,  and  Sports.1  Three  periods  of  one  hour  each 
for  freshmen. 

Fall  Term.  Required  for  freshmen.  One  period,  basic  motor  skills;  two  periods, 
swimming  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  test,  for  others  a  choice  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Dance:  ballet,  folk,  and  modern. 

Sports:  archery,  canoeing,  crew,  golf,  hockey,  riding,  sailing,  soccer,  swimming, 
tennis,  volleyball. 

Winter  Term.  Three  periods,  swimming  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  test, 
for  others  a  choice  of: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Conditioning. 

Dance:  ballet,  folk,  and  modern. 

Sports:  badminton,  basketball,  bowling,  fencing,  riding,  skiing,  squash,  swimming, 
tumbling  and  apparatus. 


lA  small  fee  is  charged  for  badminton,  golf,  sailing,  skiing,  tennis,  and  tenpin  bowling. 
The  riding  fee  covers  the  rental  of  horses. 
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Spring  Term.     Three  periods,  swimming  and  basic  motor  skills  for  those  who  have 

not  passed  the  tests;  for  others  a  choice  of: 
Adapted  physical  education. 
Dance:  ballet  and  modern. 
Sports:  archery,  canoeing,  children's  games,  crew,  golf,  lacrosse,  riding,  softball, 

swimming,  tennis,  track  and  field,  volleyball. 

200a,  b,  c;  225a,  b,  c;  250a,  b,  c.  Basic  Motor  Skills,  Dance,  and  Sports  for  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors,  respectively.  Three  periods  of  one  hour  each.  Each 
term  a  choice  of  activities  as  listed  under  the  corresponding  term  for  100a, 
b,  and  c. 

Optional  Class  and  Recreational  Opportunities 
Non-Credit  Participation  in  Sports  and  Dance 

Students  may  elect  classes  above  the  required  three  hours  per  week.  Those  having 
completed  the  physical  education  requirement  may  elect  any  class  listed  under  100a, 
b,  c,  or  may  enroll  in  sections  limited  to  upperclassmen. 

All  students  whose  health  status  is  satisfactory  may  participate  in  intramural  com- 
petition, sports  and  dance  open  hours,  club  activities,  and  special  events  such  as  week- 
end sailing,  outing  trips,  and  horseback  rides. 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Physical  Education 

Undergraduates  interested  in  coaching  sports  at  the  secondary  school  level  or  in 
recreational  leadership  work,  and  those  who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  graduate  course  in 
physical  education  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  or  415b.  Zoology  132b  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Physical  Education  400a,  410a,  415b. 

B.      Graduate  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  is  open  both  to  students  who  have  majored 
in  physical  education  as  undergraduates  and  to  those  who  have  majored  in  other 
subjects.  For  students  who  have  not  majored  in  physical  education  as  undergraduates, 
the  program  includes  a  preliminary  year  of  study.  Properly  qualified  students  from 
Smith  and  other  colleges  will  be  accepted  for  work  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Physical  Education  (M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed.).  Two  semester  courses  of  zoology, 
three  semester  courses  of  education,  and  two  semester  courses  in  one  of  the  following: 
chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  nutrition,  physics,  experimental  psychology, 
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zoology  should  be  offered  as  prerequisites.  Smith  College  students  and  others  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  these  courses  and  the  equivalent  of  four  of  the  five 
Physical  Education  courses  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  415b  may  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  in  the  first  year;  other  students  normally  require  two  years. 

For  further  information  write  to  Miss  Mott,  Scott  Gymnasium,  for  the  special 
booklet  describing  the  program. 

400a  or  b  Adapted  Physical  Education.  Study  of  the  preventive  and  corrective 
phases  of  physical  education  and  of  physical  conditions  requiring  exercise 
adaptations.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Johnson. 

405a,  405b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Curriculum  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  adapted  physical  education,  basic  motor  skills,  dance,  and 
sports.  Supervised  teaching.  Lectures  and  practice.  Required  in  the  first 
year  of  students  enrolled  in  the  two-year  graduate  course.  Open  to  under- 
graduates by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Prerequisite 
for  405b:  405a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a  The  Anatomy  of  Movement.  Kinesiology,  an  analytical  study  of  human  motor 
activity.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
132b  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Johnson. 

415b  The  Physiology  of  Movement.  Physiology  applied  to  human  motor  activity. 
Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132b 
and  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Johnson. 

420a,  420b  Special  Studies.  In  adapted  physical  education,  administration,  current 
problems,  dance,  recreation,  or  other  approved  topics.  Hours  scheduled 
individually.     Members  of  the  Department. 

425a,  425b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Theory  and  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  405a,  405b,  offering  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
adapted  physical  education  and  basic  motor  skills,  dance,  or  sports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

430a  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of 
physical  education  including  testing  and  statistical  methods.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Mott. 

435b  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Continuation  of  430a.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Mott. 
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440a  or  440b  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  school  and  camp  programs  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  safety  education.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Miss  Mott. 

445a  Research  in  Physical  Education.  Critical  survey  of  literature,  study  of  research 
design  and  techniques,  and  practice  in  preparation  of  research  reports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Way. 

450,  450a,  450b  Thesis.  One  semester  required  of  master's  degree  candidates. 
Two  semesters  optional.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Way. 

455b  or  455a  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

460a  or  460b  Directed  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.     Individually  arranged. 
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professors:  Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 

Adam  Henry  Spees,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professors:  Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 

fWiLLiAM  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
teaching  fellows:  Murray  Patlove,  b.s. 

Neil  Kitrosser,  a.b. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are  advised  to  elect  both  1 1 5  and  a  course 
in  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year.  Mathematics  202a  and  Physics  220b  should 
normally  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  majoring  in  other  quantitative 
sciences  are  urged  to  take  115  rather  than  Ilia  and  b.  Either  Physics  Ilia,  b  and 
120a  or  Physical  Science  193  and  Physics  120a  are  considered  equivalent  to  Physics 
115. 

Among  the  courses  which  may  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  are  Ilia, 
b,  115,  and  Physical  Science  193.     (For  Physical  Science  193,  see  p.  55.) 

Students  interested  in  preparing  for  limited  positions  in  research  laboratories, 
teaching  of  secondary  school  science,  or  graduate  study  should  see  the  adviser  for  the 
major,  the  secondary  school  teaching  adviser,  or  the  graduate  study  adviser,  respec- 
tively, during  the  sophomore  year.  Students  interested  in  arranging  a  program 
directed  toward  graduate  work  in  biophysics  should  see  the  adviser  for  the  major 
early  in  the  freshman  year. 

Course  descriptions  include  sequence  designation. 

Ilia,  b  Elementary  Physics.  Wave  motion,  light,  dynamics,  electricity,  and  atomic 
physics.  Principles  of  physics  are  developed  in  class  discussions  based  on 
laboratory  observations.  Logical  induction  takes  the  place  of  formal  mathe- 
matical analysis.  One  two-hour  laboratory  and  three  hours  of  lecture  and 
class  discussion  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  111b:  Ilia.  Lee.  and  dis.  W 
Th  F  10;  lab.  T  3.     Mr  Spees. 

115  General  Physics  (G  I,  II).  First  semester:  The  motion  of  material  bodies,  con- 
centrating on  inertia,  energy,  and  interactions,  with  emphasis  on  operational 
definitions.  Second  semester:  Electro  magnetism  and  relativity,  wave  phen- 
omena, and  a  brief  introduction  to  quantum  physics.  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion  period  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Cal- 
culus I  and  II,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Recommended  for  stu- 
dents intending  to  major  in  science  or  in  mathematics.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10; 
disc.  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2,  T  8  a.m.  Mr 
Steinberg  and  other  members  of  the  Department. 
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120a  General  Physics  Problems.  Prerequisite:  111b,  or  Physical  Science  193;  and 
Calculus  II,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  One  class  period;  a  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  for  those  entering  with  Physical  Science  193  only. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     Members  of  the  Department. 

121a  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (G  III).  The  revolution  in  physics  that  led  to  the 
modern  concept  of  the  atom,  the  nucleus  and  the  structure  of  matter;  an  in- 
troduction to  the  quantum  aspects  of  light,  wave  aspects  of  particles,  the 
vector  model  of  the  atom  and  nucleus,  theories  of  the  solid  state,  and  sim- 
ple molecular  spectra.  Discussion  of  a  recent  topic  such  as  Mossbauer 
effect  or  lasers  is  included.  Prerequisite:  115  or  the  equivalent  (students 
offering  111b  or  Physical  Science  193  must  take  120a  concurrently  with  121a). 
W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Spees. 

126b  Musical  Acoustics.  Production  of  musical  sound,  subjective  aspects  of  musical 
hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  timbre,  the  voice,  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics  of  rooms  and  auditoriums, 
the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  Lectures  illustrated  by  experi- 
mental demonstrations  and  slides.  One-quarter  course  credit.  F  3-4:50.  Mr 
Josephs. 

214b  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (EI).  Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Laboratory  work 
with  electric  circuits  and  electron  physics.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.     Prerequisites:  115  or  the  equivalent.     T  Th  3-6.     Mr  Josephs. 

220b  Mechanics  I.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  relativistic 
mechanics.     Prerequisite:    115   (may  be  taken  concurrently).     M  T  W  9. 

221  b  Experimental  Modern  Physics  (MP  I) .  Some  of  the  experiments  in  modern  physics 
dealing  with  matter  and  radiation.  Prerequisite:  121a  and  214b.  Two 
three-hour  periods.     Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Spees. 

224a  Electronics  (E  II).  A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics,  using  transistors 
and  vacuum  tubes,  leading  to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  214b, 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory. 
T  Th  3-6.     Mr  Josephs. 

[230a  Mathematical  Techniques  Selected  for  Usefulness  in  Physical  Science.  Vector 
analysis,  calculus  of  variations,  Sturm-Liouville  theory,  special  functions, 
Fourier  transforms,  complex  integration.  Prerequisite:  115  and  Mathe- 
matics 202.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Steinberg.] 

234b  Electromagnetic  Theory  (E  III).  The  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  in- 
troduction to  Maxwell's  equations;  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite: 
214b  and  Mathematics  202.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Steinberg. 
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236a  Optics  and  Spectroscopy.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  spectra  and  their 
origin,  the  vector  model,  spectroscopes.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period.     Prerequisite:  121a.     Lee.  W  2-3:50;  lab.  F  2. 

240b  Mechanics  II.  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  waves  in  a  string, 
continuous  media.     Prerequisite:  220b  and  230a.     M  T  2,  W  3. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors  who 
have  had  four  semester  courses  in  intermediate  physics.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

[311a,  b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.] 

[321a,  b  Advanced  Laboratory  {MP  II).  Selected  experiments  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics.     Prerequisite:  221b  and  224a.    Six  hours  to  be  arranged.] 

340a  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  {MP  III).  The  formal  structure  of  nonrel- 
ativistic  quantum  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple  problems  and  an 
introduction  to  approximation  methods.  Prerequisite:  240b.  Mr  Stein- 
berg. 

[341b  Theoretical  Modern  Physics  {MP  IV).  Topics  in  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state, 
and  nuclear  physics,  utilizing  when  possible  the  theoretical  framework  de- 
veloped in  340a.     Prerequisite:  340a.     Mr  Hawkins.] 

[344a  Electrodynamics  {E  IV).  Electromagnetic  waves,  special  relativity  and  Max- 
well's equations,  radiation  by  a  point  charge.     Prerequisite:  230a  and  234b.] 

[347a,  347b  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectra.  Theory  and  experiments  including  applica- 
tions to  other  sciences.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.] 

[348a  Thermophysics.  Laws  of  heat  and  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  220b.  M  T  W  9.  Mr 
Spees.] 

See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  p.  56. 

Adviser  for  secondary  school  teaching:  Mr  Steinberg. 
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Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Spees. 

450,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.  {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.)  Members  of  the 
Department. 

451a,  451b  Special  topics  in  such  fields  as  physical  optics,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
statistical  mechanics,  plasma  physics,  solid  state  physics,  and  low-temperature 
physics.     Members  of  the  Department. 

452a,  452b  Selected  problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental  work,  and 
discussion.     Members  of  the  Department. 

453a,  453b     Principles  of  Mathematical  Physics. 

[459a.  459b  Structure  of  Large  Molecules.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry  of  bio- 
logically active  molecules.] 

The  Major 

Adviser:     Mr  Spees. 

Basis:  115,  or  Ilia,  b  and  120a;  or  Physical  Science  193  and  Physics  120a;  and  Ma- 
thematics 104a  or  b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  121a,  214b,  220b, 
and  four  additional  courses  in  physics;  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics  and  one  chosen 
from  the  three  other  fields  listed  below.  Each  examination  may  be  written  or 
oral,  or  both.  The  general  examination  should  normally  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year. 

Fields:       General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics. 
Experimental  Physics. 
Topics  in  Classical  Theory. 
Modern  Physics. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  a  journal  club  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

Recommended  courses:  one  year  of  college  chemistry;  Mathematics  203a  or  b,  204b 
222a. 
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Honors 
Director:     Mr  Josephs. 

Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  121a,  214b,  220b, 
224a,  230a,  450  (which  includes  the  honors  project  and  paper)  and  Mathematics 
202a  or  b. 

Three  examinations:  two  examinations,  as  required  for  the  Major,  and  a  third  on 
the  honors  project  and  paper.     Each  examination  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both. 

PREMEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  71. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


teaching  fellow: 
lecturers: 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE: 


Elsa  Margareeta  SlIPOLA,  PH.D. 
fDiLMAN  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
John  Cameron  Hay,  ph.d. 
Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d.,  Director  of  Child  Study 
Barry  Leroy  Langdon,  m.a. 

Grace  Johnson  Craig,  ph.d. 
Claire  Kepler  Purcell,  ph.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  101a  is  prerequisite  for  every  further  course. 
Courses  listed  under  Section  A  count  toward  the  science  requirement. 
Students  who  plan  to  enter  social  work  should  consult  their  major  advisers  regard- 
ing desirable  courses. 

101a  Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  Two  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  demonstration.  M  T  9,  10,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  11,  12,  W  11-12:50; 
MT2,  3,  W  2-3:50;  W  F  9,  10,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  11,  12,  Th  11-12:50;  W  F  2, 
3,  Th  2-3:50.  Miss  Siipola  {Director),  Mrs  Teghtsoonian,  Mrs  Volkmann, 
Mrs  Musgrave,  Mr  Snoek.  Mr  Pufall,  Mrs  Craig. 

A.  Laboratory  Courses 

102a  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  the  experimental  method 
to  problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments  in  perception,  motivation, 
learning,  thinking.  Lecture  and  laboratory,  two  two-hour  periods.  M 
W  9-10:50;  M  W  11-12:50;  T  Th  9-10:50;  T  Th  11-12:50.  Mr  Hay  {Direc- 
tor), Mr  Teghtsoonian. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  M  W  9-10:50;  M  W  11-12:50;  M  W  2-3:50;  M  Th 
4-5:50;  T  Th  9-10:50;  T  Th  11-12:50;  T  Th  2-3:50;  T  F  4-5:50.  Mr  Teght- 
soonian {Director),  Mr  Hay,  Mrs  Teghtsoonian,  Mrs  Volkmann,  Mrs  Craig. 

[201a  Comparative  Psychology.  Experimental  study  of  animal  behavior,  with  em- 
phasis on  discrimination,  motivation,  and  modifiability.  Prerequisite:  101b, 
or  102a  orb.     Th  F  3-4:50.] 
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201b     A  repetition  of  201a.     M  3-4:50,  T  3.     Mr  Hay. 


202a  Experimental  Psychology:  Visual  Perception.  The  study  of  factors  influencing 
the  perception  of  color,  space,  and  motion,  with  special  attention  to  the  in- 
fluence of  learning  and  motivation.  Prerequisite:  101b,  or  102a  or  b.  M  T 
3-4:50.     Mr  Hay. 

203b  Experimental  Psychology:  Social  Behavior.  The  experimental  investigation  of 
factors  influencing  perception,  attitudes,  and  performance  in  social  situations. 
Prerequisite:  101b,  or  102a  or  b.     Th  F  2-3:50.     Mr  Snoek. 

204b  Experimental  Psychology:  Human  Learning.  The  study  of  conditions  influencing 
the  processes  of  learning  and  memory;  explanations  of  these  processes  in  terms 
of  current  theories  of  learning.  Prerequisite:  101b,  or  102a  or  b.  W  F  12, 
Th  11-12:50.     Mrs  Musgrave. 

205a  Physiological  Psychology.  The  neural  foundations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  on  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motivation,  and  learning.  Prerequisite:  101b, 
or  102a  or  b.     Th  9-10:50,  F  9-1 1 :50.     Mrs  Volkmann. 

206a  Experimental  Psychology:  The  Behavior  of  Children.  An  introduction  to  research 
techniques  and  an  exploration  of  selected  current  research  problems  con- 
concerning  children's  behavior.  Prerequisite:  101b,  or  102a  or  b.  Th  F  2- 
3:50.     Mrs  Teghtsoonian. 

206b     A  repetition  of  206a. 

B.  Developmental  and  Child  Psychology 

222a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
M  T  12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Mrs 
Musgrave. 

[222b    A  repetition  of  222a.     No  prerequisite.     Mrs  Musgrave.] 

223a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr  Pufall. 

223b     A  repetition  of  223a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Pufall. 

224b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  from  puberty  to  maturity.  Survey  of  related  research. 
M  T  W  9.     Mrs  Craig. 
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344b  Child  Psychology  {seminar).  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: 223a  or  b.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Pufall. 

C.  Personality  and  Clinical  Psychology 

227b  Psychology  of  Personality.  Study  of  the  psychological  organization  of  the  adult 
personality,  with  emphasis  on  individuality  rather  than  generalized  human 
nature.  Basic  concepts  and  theories  of  psychodynamics  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  personality-structure.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     Miss  Siipola. 

236a  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  study  of  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  other  personality 
disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  experimental  findings  will  be  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  illness.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Purcell. 

237b  Clinical  Psychology.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  used  in  a  clinical 
setting,  including  appraisal  of  capacity,  personality  evaluation,  and  therapy. 
M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Purcell. 

[238b  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  practice  in  administering,  scoring, 
and  interpreting  standard  clinical  tests,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  testing  of 
intelligence.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  of  practice  outside  the  laboratory. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.] 

[346b    Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.] 

347a  Psychology  of  Personality  (seminar).  Intensive  study  of  depth  psychology  and  of 
projective  techniques  of  investigating  personality.  Prerequisite:  227a  or  b. 
Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Siipola. 

348a  Clinical  Study  of  Children  {seminar).  Clinical  approaches  to  the  understanding 
and  treatment  of  the  individual  child.  Areas  include:  emotional  problems 
of  the  normal  child  as  well  as  serious  psychopathology;  evaluative  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  utilized  with  children.  Some  observation  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  following,  223a  or  b,  227a  or  b,  or 
238a.     M  10-11:50.     Mrs  Purcell. 

D.  Social  Psychology 

[225b  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Topics  include:  socialization,  prejudice,  conformity, 
leadership,  and  the  dynamics  of  group  action.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Snoek.] 

229b  Psychology  of  Language.  A  psychological  interpretation  of  language  based  on 
empirical  research.     Topics  include  the  role  of  grammar  in  thinking,  indices 
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of  literary   style,    word    association    phenomena,    meaning    and    metaphor 
communication  theories.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Musgrave. 

235a  Psychology  of  Attitudes  and  Opinions.  An  investigation  of  factors  influencing  the 
formation  and  change  of  social  judgments.  The  application  of  basic  research 
methods  of  social  psychology  to  this  area.  Topics  include:  communication, 
social  conformity,  public  opinion,  reference  groups.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Snoek. 

[239a  Industrial  Social  Psychology.  Analysis  of  psychological  factors  relevant  to  be- 
havior and  experience  on  the  job.  Topics  include:  occupational  choice, 
selection  and  evaluation,  satisfaction  and  performance  at  work,  organizational 
behavior.     Mr  Snoek.] 

302b  Seminar  on  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and 
the  interaction  of  individuals  and  society.     Dr  Seton. 

345b  Social  Psychology  (seminar).  Intensive  study  of  group  dynamics.  Methods, 
theories,  and  problems.  Reports  and  discussion.  Prerequisite:  225b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  M  7:30,  T  3-5  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Snoek. 


230b  Theories  and  Systems  in  Psychology.  A  discussion  of  some  central  problems  in 
psychology,  including  their  historical  background,  theoretical  and  systematic 
approaches,  and  contemporary  formulations.  MT  1:40-2:50.  Mrs  Teght- 
soonian. 

231a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics  as  applied  to  psychological  problems.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs  Craig. 

330a,  330b  Advanced  Theoretical  Psychology  (seminar).  Critical  study  of  current  theo- 
ries and  examination  of  theoretical  issues  involved  in  selected  problems. 
1st  semester:  An  Approach  to  Psychoanalytic  Theory.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  227b  and  have  had,  or  are  taking,  230a.  W  7:30.  Dr  Seton. 
2nd  semester:  Selected  Aspects  of  Contemporary  Behavior  Theory.  Primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  field  of  learning.     Mr  Teghtsoonian. 

[340b  Synoptic  Course.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Miss 
Siipola.] 

341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors. 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Snoek. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  in  Current  Psychological  Problems. 
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451a,  451b  Advanced  Studies.  In  any  of  the  following  areas:  Perception,  Learning, 
Personality,  Psychophysiology,  Developmental,  Social,  or  Clinical  Psy- 
chology. 

452a,  452b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Based  on  101a  and  one  other  semester  course.  A  student  exempted  from  101a  need 
take  only  one  semester  course. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  consisting  of:  (1)  six  courses  in  psychology,  in- 
cluding 102a  or  b,  and  230a  or  b;  and  (2)  two  additional  courses  in  psychology  or 
appropriate  courses  in  other  departments. 

Two  examinations:  one  area  selected  from  within  Field  I,  and  one  area  selected  from 
within  Field  II. 


Field  I:  Basic  Psychological  Processes: 

1.  Perception. 

2.  Learning. 

3.  Motivation. 

4.  Psychophysiology. 

Field  II:  Individual  and  Social  Behavior  and  Development. 

1.  Developmental  Psychology. 

2.  Personality. 

3.  Clinical  Psychology. 

4.  Social  Psychology. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Teghtsoonian. 

Basis:     101b  or  102a  or  b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses;  230a  or  b  and  231a,  and  six  additional  semes- 
ter courses  in  the  major  field,  at  least  four  being  in  psychology;  and  a  long  paper 
equivalent  in  credit  to  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  two  field  examinations;  a  third,  special  honors  examination. 
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professor:  Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  b.d.,  th.m. 

associate  professors:  Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d.,  Chairman,  second  semester 

**Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d.,   Chairman,  first 
semester 

Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:  Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.d. 

instructors:  William  Chauncey  Shepherd,  ph.d. 

Randall  Huntsberry,  ph.d. 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  b.d.,  dr.  theol. 

ada  howe  kent 

lecturer:  A.  K.  Saran,  m.a. 


140a  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  I.  Teachings  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism,  and  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  Lee.  W  10.  Dis  M  T  10, 
2;  T  11-12:50;  T  W  11;  Th  F  10;  F  10-11:50.  Open  only  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  or  by  permission  of  the  Director.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    Mr  Derr  {Director). 

140b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  II.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  man  and 
his  destiny  by  various  exponents  and  critics  of  religion:  Maritain,  Niebuhr, 
Tillich,  Buber,  and  others.  Lee.  W  10.  Dis.  MT10,  12;  T  W  11;  T  W  12; 
Th  11-12:50;  F  10-11:50.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  or  by 
permission  of  the  Director.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr  Derr 
{Director). 

[185  Biblical  Hebrew.  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Elements  of  gram- 
mar with  readings  from  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     Alternates  with  285a  and  b.     M  7:30.     Mr  Wijnhoven.] 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  I.  The  religion  of  ancient  Israel:  its  history,  law,  and 
myth.  Prophetic  faith.  The  Wisdom  tradition.  Apocalyptic.  The  Psal- 
ter. M  12,  T  11-12:50,  M  T  1:40-2:50;  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr  Dahlberg, 
Mr  Wijnhoven,  Mr  Donfried. 

210b  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  II.  The  New  Testament  portrayal  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rise  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  letters  of  Paul  and 
others.  Relevance  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Prerequisite:  210a.  M  T  W  9; 
M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Donfried. 
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225b  Life  and  Teaching  of  Paul.  Paul's  letters  as  the  earliest  Christian  theological 
writing.  His  concept  of  the  Resurrection,  justification,  freedom  and  law, 
agape,  and  other  basic  themes.  His  vocation  as  an  apostle.  M  12,  T  W  11. 
Mr  Donfried. 

230a  History  of  Christian  Thought  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  early  church  fathers, 
Augustine,  and  early  medieval  theology.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Donfried. 

230b  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
formative  period  in  Protestantism.  Development  of  Catholic  thought.  Key 
figures  and  movements  to  the  present.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Shepherd. 

235a  Jewish  Thought,  I.  Biblical  origins.  Encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  world; 
split  with  Christianity.  Formation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Jewish  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mysticism  under  Islam  and  in  Christian  Europe.  Impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Sabbathian  movement.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

235b  Jewish  Thought,  II.  Moses  Mendelsohn;  enlightenment  and  Judaism.  Hasid- 
ism.  The  Jewish  emancipation  and  liberalism.  The  rise  of  Reform.  Zion- 
ism and  modern  anti-Semitism.  Rosenzweig,  Buber,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  Judaism.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

237b  Religion  in  America.  Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their  influence  on 
American  culture.  Major  denominations  and  thinkers  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present.     T  1 1-12:50,  W  1 1 .     Mr  Derr. 

240a  Contemporary  Religious  Thought,  I.  Chief  movements  and  issues  in  Christian 
theology  during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Alternative 
perspectives  in  contemporary  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  thought. 
Readings  selected  from  Barth,  Rahner,  Bultmann,  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Moltmann,  Pannenberg  and  others.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Shepherd. 

240b  Contemporary  Religious  Thought,  II.  Phenomenology  in  contemporary  religious 
thought.  A  study  of  subject,  object,  logos,  and  transcendence  in  religious 
consciousness.  Readings  selected  from  the  work  of  such  authors  as  Husserl, 
Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty,  Scheler,  James,  and  others. 
Alternates  with  260b.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Stenson. 

250a  Religion  and  Social  Responsibility,  I.  Religion  as  a  basis  for  social  ethics.  Natur- 
al law  and  situational  morality.  Ethical  problems  in  the  areas  of  love, 
marriage,  divorce,  population  growth,  medical  practice  and  research,  and 
race  relations.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Derr. 
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250b  Religion  and  Social  Responsibility,  II.  The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  state,  the  economic  order,  and  international  affairs.  Power, 
violence,  and  vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  disobedience;  pacifism 
and  the  just  war;  property  and  poverty;  religious  liberty;  religion  and  com- 
munism.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Derr. 

260a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I.  Representative  examples  of  historical  philosophies  of 
religion.  Emphasis  on  Kant,  Hegel,  Kierkegaard,  and  Nietzsche.  The  re- 
lation of  their  thought  to  traditional  problems  in  philosophy  of  religion. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Stenson. 

[260b  Philosophy  of  Religion,  II.  Contemporary  problems  and  proposed  solutions  in 
philosophy  of  religion.  Emphasis  on  philosophical  analysis  of  religious  lan- 
guage and  myth.  The  nature  of  religious  meaning,  evidence,  truth,  ambigui- 
ty, paradox,  etc.     Alternates  with  240b.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Stenson.] 

270b  Religion  in  India.  Philosophical  teachings,  pivotal  figures,  popular  cults. 
Readings  from  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Bhagavad  Gita,  Buddhist  Scriptures, 
Nagarjuna,  Gandhi  and  others.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Huntsberry. 

272a  Comparative  Religion.  Religious  symbol-systems  and  their  implications  for 
man's  religious  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  world.  Examples  from 
primitive  religion,  the  Near  East,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  T  Th  1:40- 
2:50.     Mr  Huntsberry. 

274a  Man  and  Society  in  Hinduism.  The  four  ends  of  man.  Action  and  right  knowl- 
edge. Social  organization  and  control;  family,  the  varnas,  jati,  and  caste; 
government.     Social  functions  of  art.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Saran. 

275a  Islam.  The  formative  period:  Muhammed,  the  Quran,  the  law.  The  me- 
dieval mystics  and  philosophers.  The  role  of  Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  among 
primitive  cultures,  and  in  India.  Muslim  reform  and  tradition  in  the  modern 
world.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Haddad. 

276a  Religion  in  Japan.  Japanese  religious  currents,  their  interaction,  their  ten- 
sions. The  relation  between  religion  and  periods  of  socio-cultural  crisis. 
Primitive  Shinto  and  the  Buddho-Confucian  impact.  The  Kamakura  Re- 
formation. Bushido.  Modernization  and  religion.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr 
Huntsberry. 

278b  Religion  and  Society.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  and  anthropological  interpretations 
of  magic  and  religion.  Selected  problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions. 
M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr  Thompson.  (Same  as  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
225b). 
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285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of  Hebrew 
texts  from  the  Prophets,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Mishnah.  Prereq- 
uisite: 185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:30. 
MrWijnhoven. 

285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  mysti- 
cism, and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite: 
185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Wijnhoven. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

[310b  Old  Testament  Theology  {seminar).  A  critical  examination  of  ancient  Hebrew 
conceptions  of  the  divine-human  relation  seen  in  the  literature  of  history, 
myth,  and  ritual  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  particular  focus  on  one  of  the 
following  works:  Genesis,  Isaiah  40-55,  or  Job.     Mr  Dahlberg.] 

[320a  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  {seminar).  A  study  of  his  teaching  and  mission  based  on  the 
first  three  gospels.  Prerequisite:  210b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Al- 
ternates with  225b.] 

327b  Greek  New  Testament.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111,  or  the  equivalent.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

[330b  Historical  Theology  {seminar).  A  study  of  selected  men  and  movements  in 
Christian  history.] 

340a  Problems  in  Theology  {seminar).  Contemporary  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant restatements  of  human  nature  and  destiny.     M  3-5.     Mr  Shepherd. 

350a  Christian  Ethics  {seminar).  A  study  of  some  methods  of  making  ethical  judg- 
ments consistent  with  Christian  faith  and  tradition.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  problems  of  relativism  in  contemporary  Christian  ethical 
proposals.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Unsworth. 

360a  Existentialism  and  Theology  {seminar).  Existentialist  themes  in  religious  thought. 
Readings  selected  from  early  and  contemporary  existentialists  and  theolo- 
gians.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.     W  7:30.     Mr  Stenson. 

372b  Society  and  Polity  in  the  Hindu  Tradition.  Theory  of  social  control,  principles 
of  economic  organization  and  political  obligation;  religion  and  state;  the 
theory  of  symbolism.  Prerequisite:  270a  or  274a  or  Government  226a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Saran. 
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Religion  and  Sociology  379b  Seminar  in  the  Challenge  of  Secularism  with  Reference  to 
India.  The  contexts  of  secularism:  western  and  eastern.  Social,  political, 
and  economic  sources  of  secularism.  The  influence  of  Marxism,  neo-Hindu 
reform,  technology,  nationalism,  and  the  secular  state.     W  7:30.     Mr  Saran. 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Dahlberg. 

400a  Methodology  in  the  Study  of  Religion  {seminar).  Methods  of  interpreting  religi- 
ous phenomena.  The  relation  and  distinction  between  studies  in  religion 
and  other  scholarly  disciplines.  Selected  examples  from  various  traditions. 
Open  to  qualified  majors  by  permission  of  the  major  adviser.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Stenson;  Mr  Morgan,  Amherst  College;  Mr  Yamashita,  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

480a,  480b     Advanced  Studies. 

485,  485a,  485b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Derr,  Mr  Stenson,  Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Based  on  140a,  b;  or  210a,  b;  or  an  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  by  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including  210a  and  b, 
and  two  semesters  in  the  origins  and  development  of  western  religious  thought 
(normally  230a,  b). 

Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  included  in  a  major  program  of  eight 
courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser. 

Examinations:  A  general  examination  in  the  major,  and  a  special  examination  in 
one  of  the  fields  listed  below.  Preparation  for  the  special  examination  will  include 
at  least  two  semester  courses  in  a  given  field,  in  addition  to  independent  reading. 

Fields:  Biblical  Studies:  210a,  b;  225b;  285a;  310b;  320a;  327b. 
Judaica:  235a,  b;  285a,  b. 

History  of  Christian  Thought:  230a,  b;  237b;  240a;  330b. 
Asian  Religions:  270b,  274a,  275a,  276a. 
Ethics:  250a,  b;  350a. 

Contemporary  Theology:  240a;  340a;  360a. 
Philosophy  of  Religion:  240b;  260a,  b;  360a. 
Textual  Studies:  185;  285a,  b;  327b. 
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Honors 

Director:     Mr  Stenson. 

Basis:  140a,  b,  or  210a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires 
departmental  approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  or  units  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including 
210a,  b;  two  semester  courses  in  the  origins  and  development  of  western  religious 
thought  (normally  230a,  b);  four  additional  semester  courses  in  Religion  or  re- 
lated fields;  and  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  in  the  semester 
in  which  it  is  written  (normally  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year).  Work  in 
related  departments  included  in  the  Religion  honors  program  must  be  approved 
by  the  Director. 

Units  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  regular  conferences  and  special  reading,  and 
will  often  be  planned  in  conjunction  with  existing  courses. 

Examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  major,  a  special  examination  in  the 
field  of  concentration,  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  senior  essay  as  it  relates  to 
the  major. 

Preparation  for  the  first  two  examinations  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  all  major 
students. 

Units 

First  Semester 

Religion,  Ethics,  and  Society.     Mr  Derr. 
[History  of  Christian  Thought.     Mr  Shepherd.] 
Judaism.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 
Philosophy  of  Religion.     Mr  Stenson. 

Second   Semester 
[Biblical  Studies.     Mr  Dahlberg.] 
Contemporary  Religious  Thought.     Mr  Shepherd. 
Asian  Religions.     Mr  Huntsberry. 
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professor:  |Helen  Muchnic,  ph.d. 

assistant  professors:  Igor  Zelljadt.  m.a.,  cand.phil.,  Chairman 

and  Director  of  Language  Studies 

Maria  Banerjee,  ph.d. 
instructors:  Jane  Dea  Andelman,  a.b. 

Adrian  Gan,  b.th.,  a.m. 
assistant:  Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

lecturer:  Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 


A.  Language 

101  Introductory  Course.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  conversation  and 
laboratory.  M  T  W  9  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11 :50, 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

11  Id  Introductory  Course.  An  intensive  course.  Five  class  hours  and  two  labora- 
tory hours.  M  T  W  Th  F  2  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.  Three  semesters' 
credit.     Mrs  Kuprijanow. 

121  Introductory  Course.  Selections  from  Russian  prose  and  poetry.  General 
grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  101  or  the  equivalent.  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  11;  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

231  Intermediate  Course.  Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from  classical 
and  Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in 
writing.  Prerequisite:  121  or  111d  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
T  12,  W  11.     Mrs  Kuprijanow. 

338a  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  231  or  233. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

338b  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  338a. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

343b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Slavic  Languages.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavic  languages,  their  sounds,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical 
forms  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Lectures  and  analysis  of  selected, 
illustrative  texts.  Prerequisite:  231  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Zelljadt. 
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B.     Literature 

126a  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  the  beginnings  to  Pushkin.  In  translation. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Miss  Andelman. 

126b  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  Pushkin  to  Turgenev.  In  translation. 
Prerequisite:  126a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Andelman. 

233  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Development  of  Russian  realism.  Study 
of  some  typical  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov,  with  discussion  of  important  trends  in  social  and 
aesthetic  ideas  which  they  exemplify.  In  Russian.  By  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.     W  7:30.     Mr  Zelljadt. 

235a      Tolstoy.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

235b     Dostoevsky.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

236a  Russian  Drama.  In  translation.  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrov- 
sky,  and  Chekhov.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Andelman. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  Language  or  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

337a  Russian  Literature  from  1880  to  1917:  Modernism,  Decadence,  Symbolism  {seminar). 
In  translation.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in 
Russian  literature.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

340b  History  of  Russian  Thought  {seminar).  In  translation.  Prerequisites:  History 
233a  and  247b  and  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature. 
T  3-5.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

342b  Seminar  in  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  In  translation.  Poems,  plays,  and  novels  of 
selected  Soviet  authors  considered  as  works  of  literary  art  and  as  illustrations 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  M  3-5. 
Miss  Andelman. 

346a  Pushkin  and  His  Age  {seminar).  Conducted  in  English;  reading  in  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  individually. 
Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mrs  Banerjee. 
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The  Majors 

Plan  A:  Russian  Literature 

Adviser:     Mrs  Banerjee. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  121. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  126a,  126b,  233,  235a, 
235b,  340b,  History  233a,  247b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  language  (to  be  taken  in  the  junior  year),  the  other  in 
one  of  the  following  fields: 

Literature:  1800-1880. 
1880-1917. 
Fiction. 
Main  currents  in  relation  to  European  and  American  literature. 

Plan  B:  Russian  Civilization 

Adviser:     Mr  Zelljadt. 

Based  on  101  and  History  102. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  121,  126a,  126b, 
235a,  235b,  340b;  Economics  209a  or  Government  221a  or  322b;  and  History  233a, 
247b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  Russian  literature  to  be  selected  from  the  fields  listed 
above;  the  other  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  History,  Government,  or  Economics. 

Honors 

Director:     Mrs  Banerjee. 

Prerequisites:     11  Id  or  121,  126a,  126b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  the  following:  233,  235a,  235b;  History 
233a,  247b;  and  at  least  four  semester  courses  in  units  and  seminars  in  the  Depart- 
ment or  in  other  departments  within  the  area  of  concentration;  a  long  paper  to 
count  for  one  semester  course  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

Three  examinations:  (1)  the  field  examination  in  language,  to  be  taken  in  the 
junior  year;  (2)  a  comprehensive  examination  in  (a)  Russian  literature;  (b) 
Russian  history;  (c)  history  of  Russian  thought;  and  (3)  another  in  a  departmental 
field  unrelated  to  the  student's  thesis  topic. 

For  students  who  choose  honors  in  Russian  civilization,  an  appropriate  course  in 
government  or  economics  will  be  substituted  for  Russian  233  and  the  examination 
in  language  will  be  omitted. 
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professors: 


associate  professor: 
assistant  professors: 


Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 
|Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  m.a. 
Kenneth  Alfred  Thompson,  d.phil. 
Lawrence  Rosen,  ph.d. 


lecturers: 


ada  howe  kent 

lecturer: 


Mary  K.  Keeley,  m.s. 
Alan  David  Lewis,  m.a. 
2Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 

A.  K.  Saran,  m.a. 


The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Sociology  is  101a  or  101b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology is  101a,  101b,  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  enter  the  honors  program  in  the  department 
are  advised  to  take  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  govern- 
ment, history,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  social  work  should  consult  Miss  Keeley 
regarding  desirable  courses. 


101a  Introduction  to  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Traditional  and  contemporary 
perspectives  on  society,  culture,  and  human  behavior.  Major  institutions 
and  forms  of  social  organization:  family,  classes  and  ethnic  groups,  bureau- 
cracy, religion,  community.  Principal  emphasis  on  American  society.  Lee. 
M  T  1 0.  Sect.     W  1 0,  1 1 .    Members  of  the  Department.  Mr  Glazer  (Director) . 

101b     Repetition  of  101a.     Lee.  M  T  10;  Sect.  W  10,  11.     Mr  Glazer. 


102b 


130a 
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Industrial  Society.  Comparative  analysis  of  culture,  social  structure,  and 
institutions  in  industrial  societies,  with  material  drawn  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  The  role  of  education, 
science,  and  the  mass  media.  Problems  of  work  and  leisure.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr  Chinoy. 

Social  Anthropology.  The  conceptual  and  methodological  premises  of  anthro- 
pology. The  nature  of  culture.  Factors  in  uniformity  and  variation  in 
economic,  political,  social,  and  ideological  systems.  Problems  of  integration 
and  change.     No  prerequisite.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs  Hopkins. 
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131b  Cultural  Evolution.  Physiological,  social,  and  environmental  foundations  of 
culture.  Cultural  development  from  its  initial  appearance  through  the  rise 
of  primary  forms  of  urbanization  and  state  formation  in  the  Near  East.  No 
prerequisite.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

General  Courses 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution,  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference.  Two  class 
hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.     Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5.     Mr  Rosen. 

201a  Methods  of  Social  Research.  The  logic  and  methods  of  social  research  and  re- 
search techniques;  their  application  to  a  specific  project  of  current  interest. 
Limited  to  twenty  students.  M  7:30  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Mr 
Rosen. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Mair. 
[Economics] 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors  in 
the  Department. 

303a  Seminar  in  Structure  and  Change  in  Modern  Society.  Selected  problems  in  the 
analysis  of  social  stratification,  elites,  bureaucracy,  and  mass  society.  T 
3-5.     Mr  Thompson. 

310a  Selected  Sociological  Theories.  Critical  analysis  and  application  of  sociological 
theories  focused  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Durkheim,  Simmel,  and  Weber.  Not 
open  to  sophomores.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Thompson. 

310b  Problems  of  Scope  and  Method.  Theory  and  research  in  contemporary  sociology 
and  anthropology.  For  seniors  majoring  in  the  Department.  M  3-4:50. 
Mr  Lewis. 

401b  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Selected  topics:  functionalism,  social  systems, 
role  theory,  reference  groups,  equilibrium  and  conflict,  the  place  of  values  in 
sociology.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
3-4:50.     Mr  Thompson. 
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American    Society 

210a  The  City.  The  nature  and  origins  of  cities.  Urbanization  and  metro- 
politan growth.  Characteristics  of  American  cities  and  their  problems. 
Demography  and  urban  ecology.  City  planning  and  renewal.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr  Chinoy. 

211a  Social  Disorganization.  The  concepts  of  social  disorganization,  deviance, 
pathology,  social  problem,  and  conflict.  Selected  topics:  crime,  delinquency, 
drug  use  and  addiction,  and  family  problems.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Rosen. 

211b  Social  Disorganization.  Theories  of  deviance  applied  to  the  study  of  con- 
formity, corruption,  and  ethical  ambiguity  in  government,  business,  unions, 
and  the  professions.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Glazer. 

212a  Class  Structure  in  American  Society.  Analysis  of  the  American  class  system,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  role  of  the  middle  class.  The  social 
and  political  consequences  of  economic  stratificaton,  status  systems,  and  social 
mobility.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Chinoy. 

213b  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethnically 
diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic  rela- 
tions. Racial  nationalism.  Internal  organization  of  minorities  in  different 
settings.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Lewis. 

216a  Social  Work  in  the  American  Community.  Development  and  theory  of  modern 
social  services;  the  basic  processes:  casework,  group  work,  and  community 
organization.  Prerequisite:  the  introductory  course  in  economics,  psychol- 
ogy, or  sociology,  or  a  course  in  government.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Miss 
Keeley. 

302b  Seminar  on  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and 
the  interaction  of  individuals  and  society.     W  7:30.     Dr  Seton. 

304b  Seminar  in  Social  Disorganization.  Theories  of  social  deviance  and  their  appli- 
cation to  such  selected  issues  as  crime,  delinquency,  the  use  of  drugs,  gambling, 
prostitution,  and  homosexuality.     M  7:30.     Mr  Rosen. 

305a  Seminar  in  Subcultures  and  Social  Movements.  Topic  for  1968-69:  Sociology  and 
Social  Action.     T  3-5.     Mr  Glazer. 

306b  Seminar  in  Social  Planning.  Goals,  strategies,  powers,  and  obstacles  in  plan- 
ning for  health,  housing,  education,  urban  renewal,  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Methods  of  measuring  needs  and  assessing  the  adequacy  of  planned 
programs.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Chinoy. 
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[History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.] 

Comparative    Social    Structure 

221a  Modernization.  Demographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  transformations 
and  their  consequences  in  societies  undergoing  modernization.  Implica- 
tions for  culture  and  personality.  Theories  of  social  change  and  empirical 
techniques  for  analyzing  change.  Case  studies  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Lewis. 

223a  Contemporary  Latin  American  Society.  Social  structure  and  social  change  in 
Latin  America.  The  role  of  elites,  the  middle  class,  workers,  peasants,  and 
intellectuals;  institutions  affecting  the  role  of  these  groups  and  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  a  course  in  the  history  of 
Latin  America.     MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Glazer. 

224b  Family  and  Society.  Structure  and  function  of  the  family  in  various  societies. 
Premarital  sex  behavior,  courtship,  marriage,  and  family  life.  Variations 
in  social  classes  and  ethnic  groups,  with  special  emphasis  on  American  and 
British  studies.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Rosen. 

225b  Religion  and  Society.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  and  anthropological  interpretations 
of  magic  and  religion.  Selected  problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions. 
M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Thompson. 

[229b  Indian  Society  and  Culture.  The  institutions  and  social  structure  of  contempo- 
rary India.  Family  and  kinship,  the  village,  political  organization,  and 
education.  Problems  of  change,  national  integration,  modernization,  and 
planning.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.] 

230b  Ethnology  of  the  Americas.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions 
of  North  and  Meso-America,  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illus- 
trate the  range  of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance 
of  ecological  and  historical  factors.     Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

231a  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the  range 
of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance  of  ecological 
and  historical  factors.     Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Hopkins. 
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[232a  Folklore.  Traditional  forms  of  folk  expression  (folktale,  fairy  tale,  folksong, 
myths,  legends,  and  proverbs)  in  their  social  and  cultural  setting.  History 
and  development  of  folklore  analysis.  Different  approaches  to  folklore. 
Folklore  in  mass  society.     Children's  culture  as  folklore.] 

233a  Political  Anthropology.  Survey  of  the  major  structural  variations  in  pre- 
industrial  political  systems.  Theories  of  social  control,  the  nature  of  law, 
state  formation  and  expansion,  and  modern  movements  of  protest.  Princi- 
pal emphasis  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.     W  7:30.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

[320b  Seminar  in  Culture  and  Society  in  the  Middle  East.  Selected  aspects  of  culture  and 
society  in  the  Middle  East  in  their  traditional  and  contemporary  contexts. 
By  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

322b  Seminar  in  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Latin  America.  Intensive  case  studies  fo- 
cused on  Guatemala,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba.  Influence  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  on  patterns  of  development.  T  3-5.  Mr 
Glazer. 

330b  Seminar  on  Culture  Contact  and  Change.  The  impact  of  European  expansion 
on  tribal  societies:  factors  in  the  transformation  of  traditional  institutions  and 
values.     W  7:30.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

Sociology  and  Religion  379b  Seminar  in  the  Challenge  of  Secularism,  with  Reference  to 
India.  The  contexts  of  secularism:  western  and  eastern.  Social,  political, 
and  economic  sources  of  secularism.  The  influence  of  Marxism,  Neo-Hindu 
reform,  technology,  nationalism,  and  the  secular  state.     W  7:30.     Mr  Saran. 

451a,  451b  Special  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  organization 
and  disorganization,  culture  contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 

The  Major 

Advisers:    In  Sociology:  Mr  Chinoy,  Mr  Glazer,  Mr  Rose,  Mr  Rosen. 
In  Anthropology:  Mrs  Hopkins. 

Basis  for  the  major  in  Sociology':  101a  or  101b  and  102b. 

Basis  for  the  major  in  Anthropology:  130a  and  101a  or  101b  or  131b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  310a,  310b  and  at  least  six  other 
semester  courses  in  the  Department:  a  minimum  of  four  to  be  taken  in  the  field 
of  the  student's  optional  examination,  and  at  least  one  in  the  other  optional  field; 
the  remaining  two  may  be  taken  in  the  Department  or  in  related  departments. 
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Two  examinations:  One  in  General  Sociology  and  another  in  either  American 
Society  or  Comparative  Social  Structure.  Students  electing  the  examination  in 
Comparative  Social  Structure  may  concentrate  their  work  in  Anthropology. 

Fields:  General  Sociology 
American  Society 
Comparative  Social  Structure 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Department  and  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
should  take  at  least  one,  preferably  two,  semester  courses  in  the  major  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr  Glazer. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Chinoy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  310a  (preferably  taken  in  the  junior 
year),  401b,  and  at  least  six  additional  semester  courses  in  the  Department  and  in 
related  fields;  and  a  long  paper  counting  for  two  semesters'  credit  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  The  general  examination,  one  of  the  regularly  scheduled  field 
examinations,  and  one  special  examination. 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

See  Hispanic  Studies,  p.  129. 
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THEATRE  AND  SPEECH 


associate  professors:         Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
fWiLLiAM  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m.,  Director  of  Speech 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a.,  Director  of  Dance 
fJoHN  Gordon  Fisher,  m.f.a. 
Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professor:  Edwin  Emmanuel  Felien,  ph.d. 

instructors:  \John  Jacobsen,  b.a. 

*Martin  M.  Kushner,  m.f.a. 

lecturer:  Steven  Allen  Linn,  a.b. 


Ilia  Introduction  to  Theatre:  The  Elements  of  the  Art.  Analysis  of  the  form  and  the 
roles  of  participating  artists  in  the  performance  of  drama:  the  director,  de- 
signer, actor,  critic,  playwright,  and  audience.  Attendance  required  at 
selected  out-of-town  performances.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs  Chinoy 
{Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

111b  Introduction  to  Theatre:  The  Dramatic  Art.  Analysis  of  the  dramatic  method, 
including  forms,  styles,  and  genres  of  both  literature  and  performance.  At- 
tendance required  at  selected  out-of-town  performances.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs  Chinoy  (Director).  Members  of  the 
Department. 

A.     History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211a  History  of  the  Theatre  and  Drama.  The  development  of  theatres  and  plays 
from  Aeschylus  to  Shakespeare.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  medium  and 
on  dramatic  themes  and  techniques  in  representative  dramas  from  ancient 
times  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Attendance  required  at  selected  out-of- 
town  performances.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

211b  History  of  the  Theatre  and  Drama.  The  development  of  theatres  and  plays 
from  Corneille  to  Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  medium 
and  on  dramatic  themes  and  techniques  in  representative  dramas  of  ihe  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Attendance  required  at  selected 
out-of-town  performances.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 
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212a  Modern  European  Drama.  The  plays,  theatres,  playwrights  and  performers 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  Europe.  Ibsen  and  Chekhov  to  World  War  II. 
Pirandello,  Synge,  Brecht,  Giraudoux.  Attendance  required  at  selected  out- 
of-town  performances.     M  T  W  9,  8:40  optional.     Mr  Felien. 

212b  Modern  European  Drama.  Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  World 
War  II  to  the  present.  Genet,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Pinter,  Weiss.  Attendance 
required  at  selected  out-of-town  performances.  M  T  W  9,  8:40  optional. 
Mr  Felien. 

213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama.  Evolution  of  an  American  style  in  theatre  art 
and  development  of  American  drama,  especially  from  1914  to  the  present. 
O'Neill  to  Albee  and  the  Off-off  Broadway  playwrights.  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs 
Chinoy. 

222a  Dance  History.  Primitive,  archaic,  classic,  medieval,  renaissance,  ballet, 
Spanish,  ballroom,  modern,  contemporary,  and  avante-garde  dances  and  dance 
forms  as  affiliate  expressions  of  the  temper  and  life  of  the  cultures  in  which 
they  were  born.     No  performances.     W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mrs  deMille. 

[222b  Introduction  to  Dance.  A  survey  investigating  the  scope  and  uses  of  dance  as 
used  in  societies  as  an  instrument  for  education,  healing,  and  propaganda, 
and  as  a  political  weapon  or  religious  adjunct.  No  performances.  Th  F 
2-3:50.     Mrs  deMille  and  members  of  the  Department.] 

[271a  History  and  Theories  of  Acting.  An  analysis  of  the  major  schools  of  acting, 
their  history  and  development,  with  a  comparison  of  theories  and  techniques. 
No  performance  required.  Laboratory  optional.  W  3,  F  3-4:50.  Mr 
Snyder.] 

311a  Seminar:  Theatre  Criticism.  Professional  playgoing;  the  grounds  of  theatrical 
judgment;  selected  theories  and  theorists  dealing  with  dramatic  literature  and 
the  theatre  arts.     Th  11-12:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

312a  Seminar:  Masters  of  the  Theatre.  Various  major  figures  in  the  theatre.  Fall, 
1968:  Beckett  and  the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr 
Felien. 

312b  Seminar:  Masters  of  the  Theatre.  Various  major  figures  in  the  theatre. 
Spring,  1969:  Shakespeare's  plays  in  performance.  Interpretation  of  roles 
and  stage  history.     Selected  plays.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

B.     Theory  and  Performance 

122b  Improvisational  Dance.  Experimental  exercises  in  improvisation;  individual 
and  group  studies  in  dynamics,  rhythm,  and  design  geared  to  making  the 
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dancer    aware    of   and    responsive    to  all    the    possibilities    of    movement. 
F  10-11:50,  plus  three  studio  hours.     Miss  de  Schot. 

221a,  b  Dance  Composition  and  Choreography.  A  study  of  the  theories,  principles,  and 
forms  of  dance  composition  and  choreography,  including  work  with  solos, 
duets,  trios,  and  groups.  Styles  ranging  from  the  traditional  and  classic  to 
the  modern  and  avant-garde.  First  semester:  beginning  composition.  Second 
semester:  choreography  and  production.  Prerequisite  for  221b:  221a. 
One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  laboratory,  four  hours  of  studio.  M  T  2. 
Studio  hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Waltner. 

241a,  b  Acting.  Exercises  in  concentration,  imagination,  and  observation  in  the 
study  of  the  actor's  approach  to  a  role.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr 
Snyder  (Director),  Mrs  deMille,  Miss  Fitch. 

[251a  Mounting  the  Play.  A  study  of  general  structural  features  of  theatres  that 
bear  on  the  problems  of  mounting  plays  and  the  fundamental  techniques 
and  methods  of  production.     Lee.  M  T  2-2:50;  lab.  W  1:40-2:50.] 

252a  Scene  Design  I.  A  study  of  pictorial  organization  for  the  support  of  action 
and  characterization  in  the  production  of  plays  with  emphasis  on  designing 
the  space,  the  lighting,  the  costumes,  and  the  decor.  M  T  Th  2,  W  3  op- 
tional.    Mr  Jacobsen. 

253b  Stage  Lighting.  The  design  of  stage  lighting  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  light,  color,  illumination,  and  electricity  to  the  stage.     M  10-11:50,  T  10. 

261a,  b  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  A  course  in  the  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright 
and  the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
dialogue  of  a  few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for  various  media. 
Plays  by  students  will  be  considered  for  production.  By  permission  of  the 
instructor.     MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Felien. 

[341a  Directing.  The  study  and  application  of  directorial  techniques.  W  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Mr  Snyder.] 

341b  Directing.  Directorial  analysis  of  plays  projected  through  stage  movement 
and  business.     W  Th  10,  F  10-1 1 :50.     Mr  Snyder. 

342a,  b  Advanced  Acting.  Analysis  of  the  theatrical  performance  and  technique. 
Concentration  on  the  form  and  style  of  acting.  Lecture  and  performance. 
Prerequisite:  241a  or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  3-5,  Th  3. 
Mr  Snyder  (Director),  Mrs  deMille,  Miss  Fitch,  Visiting  Artists-in-Residence. 

352b  Scene  Design  II.  An  advanced  study  of  the  subjects  described  in  252a.  Pre- 
requisite: 252a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  Th  2. 
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C.  Speech 


131a  Voice  Theory  and  Practice.  The  historical,  physiological,  and  phonetic  bases 
of  speech.  Intensive  work  on  the  improvement  of  the  individual  speaking 
voice.  Projects  in  various  forms  of  oral  communication.  Individual  con- 
ferences and  recordings.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Fitch. 

131b     A  repetition  of  131a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Fitch. 

231a  Voice  Training.  A  laboratory  course  adapted  to  individual  voice  and  artic- 
ulatory  needs.  Voice  recordings.  One-quarter  course  credit.  M  12,  W  11. 
Miss  Fitch. 

231b     A  repetition  of  231a.     M  12,  W  11.     Miss  Fitch. 

232b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Principles  and  techniques  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion. Study  and  oral  presentation  of  selected  literary  forms.  Recommended 
background:  131a  or  b.     MTW9.     Miss  Fitch. 

[235a  Play  Reading.  Theory  and  techniques  of  play  reading  as  an  art  form.  Study 
and  presentation  of  selected  plays  from  world  drama.  Recommended  back- 
ground: one  semester  of  Speech,  preferably  232b.  M  T  Th  2,  W  3  optional. 
Miss  Fitch.] 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech 
of  the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  Th  7:30  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Fitch. 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation. 
Individual  voice  and  speech  practice.     T  5,  Th  4-5:50.     Miss  Fitch. 


301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  students  who  have 
had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

Graduate 

Inquiries  concerning  graduate  work  should  be  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Adviser:     Mrs  Chinoy. 

411a  or  b     Research  and  Thesis.      (Double  credit) 
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412  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting. 

413  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  and  Movement. 

414  Advanced  Studies  in  Design. 

415  Advanced  Studies  in  Lighting  Design. 

417        Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature,  History,  and  Criticism. 

The  Major 

Adviser:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:      Ilia  and  111b 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  in  addition  to  Ilia  and  111b,  including  211a 
and  211b,  252a,  and  341a  or  b.  Beyond  these  requirements,  advisers  will  arrange 
programs  to  prepare  students  for  either  Program  I:  dramatic  literature,  criticism, 
and  history  of  the  theatre  or  Program  II:  theory  and  performance.  Relevant 
courses  outside  of  the  department  may  be  substituted  by  special  permission. 

Examinations:  a  general  examination  in  theatre  arts,  and  an  examination  in  one  of 
the  following  fields: 

1.  Acting  5.  Dance 

2.  Directing  6.  History  of  the  Theatre 

3.  Design  7.  Dramatic  Literature 

4.  Speech  8.  Play  writing 

Activities:  All  majors  will  participate  in  the  Theatre  Production  Laboratory,  a  non- 
credit  series  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  production  assignments. 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Chinoy. 

Requirements  for  admission: 

1.  Completion  of  the  basis  of  the  major,  Theatre  Ilia,  111b,  and  one  semester 
of  Theatre  211. 

2.  One  semester  as  a  major  in  the  Department. 

3.  Informal  interview  with  all  members  of  the  Department. 

4.  Acceptance  by  the  Department. 
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Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 


1.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  major.  These,  listed  above, 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for  units  and  seminars  in  the  De- 
partment and  in  approved  related  departments  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

2.  Completion  of  an  honors  project,  usually  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  April  15  of 
the  Senior  year.  This  project  may  take  the  form  of  either  a  long  paper  in 
the  literature,  aesthetics,  or  history  of  any  of  the  theatre  arts  or  a  creative  work 
in  acting,  dance,  design,  direction,  playwriting,  speech,  or  stagecraft. 

3.  Three  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts,  an  examina- 
tion in  one  of  the  fields  listed  above,  and  an  oral  examination  in  the  general 
field  of  the  student's  honors  project. 


ZOOLOGY 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  71 
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AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Advisers:     Mr  Aaron  (Spring,  1968);  Mr  Elkins  (Fall,  1968) 

This  major  aims  to  bring  into  a  single  focus  certain  courses  which  explore  the 
history  of  American  culture  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  limited  to  fifty  students, 
twenty-five  each  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Recommended  prerequisites:  two  semester  courses  in  European  History  and  one 
of  the  following:  History  and  Social  Science  293,  History  270a,  271b. 

Requirements:  eleven  semester  courses  including 
Eight  essential  courses: 

Two  semester  courses  in  American  history, 

Four  relevant  semester  courses  in  the  American  field  from  at  least  two  of  the 

following  departments:   Art,   Economics,   Education,   English,   Government, 

Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre. 
American  Studies  231a.     An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  selected  aspects 

of  American  civilization.     Required   of  all  junior   majors.     W   7:30.     Mr 

Elkins,  Mr  Weinstein. 
American  Studies  340b.     Integrating  Course.     W  7:30.     Mr  Elkins. 

And  a  departmental  concentration: 

Students  must  select  a  department  in  which  to  take  a  minimum  of  five  courses 
including  three  which  may  not  be  counted  among  the  eight  essential  courses 
specified  above. 

Two  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination  set  by  the  American  Studies 
Committee;  and  a  departmental  field  examination  in  an  American  subject.  The 
latter  may  be  identical  with  one  of  the  field  examinations  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  has  concentrated.  If  no  suitable  examination  is  offered 
by  the  department,  an  appropriate  examination  will  be  given  by  the  American 
Studies  Committee. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Elkins. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  except  that  a  long  paper  will  be 
substituted  for  either  one  or  two  of  the  eleven  required  courses.  The  program 
must  also  include  at  least  one  unit  or  seminar  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Three  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination;  a  departmental  field 
examination  in  an  American  subject;  and  a  special  examination  to  test  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  do  independent  research. 
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GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr  Elkins. 

American  Studies  455a  (455b).     Advanced  Studies.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Mullin. 

ANCIENT   STUDIES 

Adviser:     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

Basis:  Greek  111  or  Latin  112b  (or  the  equivalent);  History  101.  Competence  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  twelve  semester  courses,  including  five  chosen  from  Greek  212a,  b, 
322b,  323a,  331a,  334b,  Latin  214b,  322b,  323a,  333a,  335a,  337;  three  from  His- 
tory, including  206a,  210b,  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  205b,  209a,  310b; 
and  four  chosen  from  Art  211a,  212b,  310b,  312b,  314b,  Government  260a,  Philos- 
ophy  124a,  236b,  Religion  210a,  b,  215,  235a,  315a,  b,  327b,  and  Sociology  235a. 

Two  examinations:  a  departmental  examination  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  both,  and  a 
field  examination  in  Ancient  History.  In  both  examinations  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the  ancient  world 
through  the  use  of  source  materials  in  the  original. 

Honors  in  Ancient  Studies 
Director:     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  before 
the  end  of  the  junior  year;  a  field  examination  in  Ancient  History;  and  a  field 
examination  in  classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy,  or  government. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Advisers:     Mr  de  Villafranca,  Mr  Hellman. 

Based  on  Biological  Sciences  201a,  and  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b,  or  112a. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  130a  or  132b,  201a  301a,  302b  and 
one  additional  semester  course  selected  from  202b,  220a  or  b;  131b  or  333b;  Chem- 
istry Ilia  and  b  (or  112a),  and  221b,  222,  231a,  342a.  Prerequisites  for  Chemistry 
231a:  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  Physics  115,  or  their  equivalents. 

Students  may  be  allowed  to  take  Chemistry  112a  instead  of  Ilia  and  b,  and  to 
omit  Biological  Sciences  100a,  on  the  basis  of  entrance  units  and  performance  in  a 
Departmental  placement  examination. 
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Exemption  from  the  required  courses  in  Physics  and  Mathematics  may  be  obtained 
on  the  basis  of  Advanced  Placement  or  Departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introductory  courses  and  Chemistry  222  before 
the  junior  year. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  Biological  Sciences  or  Chemistry,  taken  at  the  end  of  either 
the  junior  or  the  senior  year;  and  one  in  Biochemistry,  ordinarily  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year. 

Honors 
Directors:     Mr  de  Villafranca,  Mr  Hellman. 

Prerequisites,  normally  taken  before  the  junior  year:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b, 
201a;  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b,  221b,  222;  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  and  Physics  115 
or  their  equivalents. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  130a  or  132b,  201a,  301a,  302b;  Chem- 
istry Ilia  and  b  (or  112a),  and  221b,  222,  231a,  342a;  a  unit  consisting  of  one 
course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  on  an  individual  investigation. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Biological  Sciences  and  one  in  Chemistry  (one  of  which 
may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year),  and  one  in  Biochemistry;  an  oral 
presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Adviser:     Mr  Connelly. 

A  study  of  literature  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be  English. 

The  major  is  offered  only  to  candidates  for  Honors.  Before  entering  it,  the  student 
must  prove  a  reading  proficiency  at  the  level  of  French  228  or  229,  German  225, 
Greek  212,  Italian  226,  Latin  214,  Russian  121,  or  Spanish  212  in  the  language 
or  languages  she  elects.  If  she  has  not  proved  her  ability  in  courses  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, her  proficiency  will  be  judged  by  the  departments  concerned. 

Basis:     General  Literature  291  (see  Interdepartmental  Courses,  p.  55). 

Requirements: 

A  complete  major  in  one  literature. 

Five  semester  courses  at  the  advanced  level  in  a  second  literature. 
Special  Studies,  a  semester  tutorial  in  a  comparative  field. 

An  Honors  thesis,  written  in  English  or  a  foreign  language,  equivalent  to  one 
semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  A  departmental  field  examination  in  one  literature;  a  topical 
examination  in  the  student's  special  area  of  comparative  studies;  an  oral  defense 
of  the  thesis  in  English. 
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Smith  College  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of 
Theatre  and  Speech),  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  a  limited  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Special  one-year  programs  leading  to  a  Certificate 
of  Graduate  Studies  or  a  Diploma  in  American  Studies  are  open  to  students  from 
foreign  countries.  Ordinarily  about  one  hundred  students  are  registered  for  ad- 
vanced instruction,  which  is  available  in  most  departments  of  the  College  and  in 
various  interdepartmental  fields. 

The  College  also  offers  to  its  own  graduates  a  Master  of  Arts  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hamburg  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Junior  Year  in 
Germany.  Other  colleges  may  arrange  to  have  candidates  for  their  own  Master  of 
Arts  degree  admitted  to  this  program  as  guests. 

All  students  at  Smith  College  who  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the 
equivalent  from  a  college  or  university  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Study.  They  fall  into  two  categories:  (1)  Graduate  Students — those 
who  present  evidence  of  high  scholarship,  promise  of  ability  to  pursue  advanced  study 
and  research,  and  a  satisfactory  background  in  the  field  in  which  they  intend  to 
seek  a  degree;  (2)  Special  Students — college  graduates  who  are  admitted  to  individual 
courses  but  are  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree;  such  students  need  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  concerned  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  requires  at  least  three  years  of  advanced  study 
beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree.  At  present,  programs  leading  to  this  degree  are 
available  in  the  departments  of  the  Biological  Sciences  (in  Botany  and  Zoology), 
Chemistry,  and  Hispanic  Studies  (in  Spanish).  Although  the  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year  by  well-prepared  full- 
time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  profitable  to  spend  three  or  four  semesters 
of  study  to  attain  the  degree.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  may  be  ob- 
tained in  one  academic  year  by  properly  qualified  students,  and  the  program  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  normally  completed  in  one  academic  year 
in  addition  to  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks.  Ordinarily,  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate  study  are  required  for  students  with  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  lib- 
eral arts  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Physical 
Education.  There  is  a  residence  requirement  of  two  academic  years  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Smith  College  offers  several  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  which  students  who 
hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  may  apply.     Special  scholarships  are  avail- 
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able  for  study  in  Education  and  in  Physical  Education.     Other  fellowships  are 
offered  to  students  from  foreign  countries. 

The  science  departments  and  the  departments  of  Education  and  Child  Study, 
Music,  and  Theatre  and  Speech  offer  teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships 
for  part-time  graduate  study  combined  with  departmental  assistance. 


Information  concerning  the  requirements  for  the  various  advanced  degrees, 
admission,  residence  fees,  and  fellowships  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate  Studies. 
This  bulletin  and  an  application  blank  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  Gateway  House,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 

FOUR-COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  has  been  established  by  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  degree  is  awarded 
by  the  University,  although  some  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  all  of  the  work  may  be  done 
in  the  other  institutions.  When  a  student  is  graduated  under  this  program,  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  degree  involving  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith 
Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  indicated  on  the  diploma,  the  per- 
manent record  card,  and  transcripts,  as  well  as  on  the  Commencement  program. 

The  requirements  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  except  for  the  statement  relating  to  residence.  For  the  cooperative 
Ph.D.  degree,  "residence"  is  defined  as  taking  place  at  the  institution  where  research 
for  the  dissertation  is  done. 

The  following  departments  offer  the  cooperative  Ph.D.  degree:  the  Biological 
Sciences,  Chemistry,  French  Language  and  Literature,  Geology,  German  Language 
and  Literature,  Hispanic  Studies,  Philosophy,  and  Physics. 

Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  01002. 
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THE  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY 

RESIDENCE 

Community  life  and  interests  are  an  integral  part  of  the  education  offered  by 
Smith  College.  A  large  number  of  student  organizations — of  a  civic,  cultural, 
athletic,  religious,  political,  social,  pre-professional,  or  service  nature — have  the 
lively  support  of  interested  members  of  the  student  body  to  whom  they  give  valu- 
able experience.  For  some  of  these  activities,  such  as  the  largely  autonomous  stu- 
dent government  and  the  various  campus  publications,  the  students  themselves  are 
almost  wholly  responsible;  for  others,  such  as  the  formal  musical  activities,  faculty 
direction  is  provided. 

Life  on  the  campus  is  also  enriched  by  an  extensive  program  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs which  bring  to  the  College  distinguished  speakers  and  musicians  from  this 
country  and  abroad.  Additional  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  and  panels 
by  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  make  for  a  full  and  varied  calendar. 

In  support  of  these  and  other  aspects  of  community  life,  the  College  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  residence.  Freshmen  are  allowed  only  a  limited  number  of  nights 
away  from  the  campus  during  the  first  semester.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  of  her  freshman  year,  the  student  herself  assumes  the  responsibility  for  up- 
holding the  principle  of  residence. 

Faculty  and  student  legislation  relating  to  residence  and  attendance  is  printed  in 
full  in  The  College  Handbook. 

THE  HOUSES 

The  basic  unit  of  the  campus  community  is  the  college  house  which  normally 
accommodates  fifty  to  eighty  students  representing  all  four  classes.  Assignments 
to  houses  are  made  in  the  order  of  dates  of  application  for  admission  to  college.  A 
student  may  move  from  one  house  to  another  each  year  during  her  college  course, 
the  order  of  assignment  after  the  freshman  year  being  determined  by  lot. 

Except  for  a  few  smaller  houses  which  are  grouped  together  to  make  a  single 
unit,  each  college  house  has  its  own  living  rooms,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  Head  of  House  who  devotes  full  time  to  the  administration  of 
the  house  and  the  welfare  of  its  members.  In  some  of  the  houses  there  is  also  a 
resident  member  of  the  faculty.  Social  regulations  governing  life  in  the  houses  are 
administered  by  the  Student  Government  Association.     Every  student  contributes 
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up  to  four  hours  a  week  of  light  service  to  the  house  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  her 
own  room. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  College  provides  opportunity  for  the  development  and  expression  of  religious 
faith  of  all  creeds.  Services  in  the  major  Western  traditions  are  held  weekly  during 
the  College  year  in  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  on  Sunday  mornings  (Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic),  Thursday  mid-day  (Roman  Catholic),  and  Friday  evening 
(Jewish),  on  religious  festivals,  and  at  other  times  as  announced. 

The  Religious  Association  and  its  member  groups,  the  Christian  Association,  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation,  and  the  Newman  Club,  have  headquarters  in  the 
Bodman  Religious  Center,  downstairs  in  the  Chapel.  These  groups  present  a 
varied  program  of  worship,  study,  and  social  action,  including  many  opportunities  for 
community  service  in  the  Northampton  area  and  for  summer  service  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Other  religious  groups  also  meet  in  the  Chapel  rooms  and  use 
its  facilities  for  their  programs.  Thus  the  opportunity  is  provided  for  students  of 
all  faiths  to  strengthen  their  own  convictions  and  to  gain  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  other  traditions. 

The  Chaplain  and  Associate  Chaplain  also  have  their  offices  in  the  Chapel  and  are 
available  for  religious  and  personal  counsel.  Northampton's  churches  and  synagogue 
make  a  special  effort  to  welcome  students  to  their  services  and  their  programs. 

HEALTH 

The  Health  Service  is  directed  by  the  College  Physician  assisted  by  a  medical  staff 
of  two  full-time  physicians,  one  half-time  physician,  and  one  part-time  psychiatrist. 
The  services  of  specialists  are  readily  available  in  Northampton  and  Springfield  for 
consultation  in  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness.  The  Student  Counseling  Service, 
headed  by  the  psychiatrist,  provides  confidential  counseling  for  students  who  are 
concerned  about  personal  problems.  As  part  of  its  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine, 
the  Health  Service  also  exercises  supervision  of  the  health  of  all  of  the  college  service 
employees. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  with  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  beds  is  a  modern 
hospital  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation.  In 
addition  to  administrative  personnel,  its  staff  includes  both  a  laboratory  and  an  x-ray 
technician,  a  dietary  supervisor,  and  nineteen  registered  nurses  employed  full  or 
part  time.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Infirmary  houses  the  outpatient  offices  of  the 
medical  staff.     The  Counseling  Service  has  offices  on  the  first  floor  in  the  East  Wing. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residence 
college,  in  addition  to  protecting  her  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether  or  not  she 
is  in  residence  at  college.     Participation  in  this  plan  is  optional  providing  the  student 
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has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

The  health  fee  of  SI  5  pays  for  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  and 
treatment  by  the  College  physicians,  and  the  Student  Counseling  Service.  Treat- 
ment includes  some  medicines,  physical  therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet  irradia- 
tion and  various  forms  of  heat  such  as  diathermy,  infra-red  rays  and  whirlpool 
baths,  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physician  and, 
in  addition,  most  immunizations  needed  for  foreign  travel.  Some  orthopedic 
appliances,  such  as  crutches,  canes,  slings,  are  available  on  loan. 

Complete  physical  examinations  are  performed  as  required  for  graduate  school, 
employment  applications  or  other  special  programs. 

The  College  doctors  are  always  available  for  conference  with  students. 

In  the  interests  of  individual  and  community  health,  every  student  is  expected 
to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  which  are  outlined  in  The  College  Handbook. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Vocational  Office  assists  students  and  alumnae  with  career  planning  and  also 
supplies  specific  information  about  employment  opportunities,  permanent  and  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  it  provides  information  concerning  specialized  and  professional 
training,  arranges  lectures  and  discussions  on  various  vocations,  and  schedules  inter- 
views with  employers  and  representatives  of  graduate  schools  who  visit  the  campus. 
Letters  of  recommendation  are  collected  for  undergraduates,  seniors,  and  alumnae 
from  employers,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration,  and  they  become 
part  of  a  cumulative  record  kept  for  every  student  and  alumna.  These  records  are 
on  file  in  the  Vocational  Office  and  are  sent  upon  request  to  prospective  employers 
and  scholarship  committees. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

College  Hall,  dedicated  in  1875  at  President  Seelye's  inauguration,  is  the  main 
administrative  building  of  the  College.  The  tower  houses  the  twenty-three-bell 
Dorothea  Carlile  Carillon  presented  by  her  family  as  a  memorial  to  Dorothea  Carlile 
of  the  Class  of  1922. 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  given  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  donors,  is  a  large 
auditorium  seating  2066  with  additional  seating  space  on  the  stage.  The  four- 
manual  Austin  organ  of  seventy  stops,  built  in  1910,  was  presented  by  the  Class  of 
1900  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelia  Gould  Murphy. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  alumnae, 
and  friends,  was  built  in  1909.  It  was  enlarged  in  1937,  and  again  in  1962,  when 
two  additional  wings  were  added  to  provide  more  stacks,  and  to  make  possible 
additional  seminar  rooms,   carrels  for  students,   and  offices  for  staff  and  faculty. 
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The  Smith  College  Library  contains  520,000  volumes,  this  number  including 
those  books  and  pamphlets  housed  for  greater  convenience  in  the  libraries  of  the  art, 
performing  arts,  and  science  buildings;  2430  current  periodicals,  and  about  40  daily 
newspapers.     The  open-shelf  system  permits  free  access  to  all  books. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  completed  in  1955,  provides  a  place  for  public 
worship  and  private  meditation.  The  Clara  P.  Bodman  Religious  Center,  located  in 
the  Chapel,  contains  a  lounge  and  library,  a  choir  room,  and  offices  for  the  Chaplains 
and  the  campus  religious  organizations.  The  three-manual  Aeolian-Skinner  organ 
of  thirty-nine  stops,  built  in  1955,  was  presented  by  Mrs  Hills  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  James  Mandey  Hills. 

Seelye  Hall,  given  by  friends  of  President  Seelye,  contains  24  classrooms  and, 
until  1966,  housed  the  laboratories  and  office  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography. 

Hatfield  Hall,  formerly  Hatfield  House,  became  an  academic  building  in  1926, 
providing  additional  seminar  and  class  rooms. 

Wright  Hall,  completed  in  September  1961  and  named  for  former  President 
Benjamin  F.  Wright,  contains  58  faculty  offices,  eight  seminar  rooms,  a  language 
laboratory,  a  social  science  research  center,  a  conference  lounge,  and  a  lecture  hall 
seating  424. 

The  Hillyer  Gallery,  named  for  Winthrop  Hillyer  whose  gift  and  bequest 
made  possible  the  college's  first  art  gallery,  is  equipped  with  studios  and  exhibition 
rooms,  the  Drayton  Hillyer  Art  Library  of  22,000  volumes,  and  collections  of  45,000 
photographs  and  91,000  slides.  Graham  Hall,  a  lecture  hall  seating  265,  was  added 
to  the  building  through  the  generosity  of  Christine  Graham  Long  of  the  Class  of  1910. 

When  the  Tryon  Gallery  was  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight 
W.  Tryon  to  house  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  most  of  the  paintings,  prints, 
and  other  works  of  art  in  the  Hillyer  Gallery  were  transferred  to  it.  The  Museum 
also  contains  galleries  for  loan  exhibitions,  which  are  arranged  under  its  auspices  to 
supplement  the  permanent  collections. 

Sage  Hall,  the  music  building  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  contains 
classrooms,  offices,  practice  rooms,  and  listening  rooms.  It  also  has  an  auditorium 
seating  743,  and  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  motion  pictures. 

The  new  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  forming  a  quadrangle  with  Sage  Hall, 
houses  the  Department  of  Theatre  and  Speech,  as  well  as  facilities  for  the  dance,  and 
the  Werner  Josten  Library  with  50,000  books  and  scores,  30,000  recordings,  and 
100,000  pieces  of  choral  music.  The  main  theatre,  Theatre  14,  with  apparatus  de- 
signed especially  for  use  by  women  students,  seats  460.  The  Hallie  Flanagan  Studio 
Theatre  permits  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  stage  presentations  through  the 
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use  of  movable  seats  for  a  maximum  of  200  persons.  The  Berenson  Studio  provides 
accommodations  for  both  individual  and  class  instruction  in  two  dance  studios. 
The  larger  contains  a  viewing  gallery,  and  lighting  and  sound  equipment  for  dance 
demonstrations.  Supporting  facilities  include  a  costume  studio,  design  studio,  sound 
studio,  television  studio  with  separate  control  room,  make-up,  dressing,  and  storage 
rooms,  as  well  as  a  scene  shop,  student  lounge,  and  Green  Room. 

The  Clark  Science  Center,  given  by  Mrs  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  Mc- 
Connell  '01)  and  other  donors,  comprises  a  completely  renovated  Burton  Hall  and 
two  new  buildings:  McConnell  Hall,  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall,  named  for  Dr  Florence 
Sabin  '93  and  Dr  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall  '95. 

McConnell  Hall,  opened  in  December  1965,  houses  the  Departments  of  Astron- 
omy, Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Sabin-Reed  Hall,  completed  in  September  1966, 
contains  the  Departments  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  part  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  and  a  Science  Library  of  43,000  volumes  and  over  450  current  periodicals. 
Burton  Hall,  named  for  President  Burton,  is  devoted  to  the  Departments  of  Psy- 
chology and  Geology. 

The  Clark  Science  Center  meets  the  most  exacting  specifications  for  modern 
scientific  experimentation  and  equipment.  In  addition  to  formal  class  laboratories, 
there  are  areas  for  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  research.  Each  instructor 
has  his  own  office  and  laboratory.  All  departments  share  the  use  of  the  McConnell 
Auditorium  seating  200,  general  class  rooms,  and  seminar  rooms,  radiation  labora- 
tories, quarters  for  animals,  a  machine  shop,  stockroom,  and  special  equipment. 

Pierce  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Professor  Arthur  Henry  Pierce,  was  devoted 
mainly  to  the  Department  of  Psychology  from  1882  to  1966.  It  now  contains  the 
News  and  Vocational  Offices  as  well  as  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

Lilly  Hall  of  Science,  the  gift  of  Alfred  Theodore  Lilly,  contained  the  lecture 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  library  of  the  Department  of  Physics  from  1886  to  1966. 

Stoddard  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Professor  John  Tappan  Stoddard,  served  as 
the  college's  chemistry  building  from  1899  to  1966. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House,  the  gift  of  Edward  Hutchinson  Robbins  Lyman  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  includes  greenhouses  illustrating  the 
vegetation  of  different  climates,  together  with  physiological  and  horticultural  labora- 
tories. Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden  designed  for  horticultural  study,  with  sec- 
tions to  illustrate  plant  classification  and  habits.  Arranged  about  the  college  grounds 
are  smaller  gardens  and  numerous  varieties  of  native  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  given  by  the  alumnae  and  their  friends  in  1891,  con- 
tains two  bowling  alleys  and  four  squash  courts,  in  addition  to  classrooms  and 
offices. 
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The  Scott  Gymnasium,  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Walter  Scott,  contains  a  large 
floor  used  for  volleyball,  basketball,  and  fencing,  a  room  for  dance,  two  smaller 
gymnasiums  for  group  gymnastics,  a  graduate  student  classroom  and  library,  a 
swimming  pool  75  feet  by  23  feet,  an  undergraduate  lounge,  and  department  offices. 

Gill  Hall,  Morgan  Hall,  and  Fort  Hill  House  are  used  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Child  Study  for  the  Smith  College  Day  Schools.  Gill  Hall  contains 
an  assembly  hall  seating  170,  and  has  a  large  playground  adjoining  it.  A  recently 
completed  annex  has  increased  the  number  of  its  classrooms. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  was  opened  in  1919.  Its  name  commemo- 
rates Elizabeth  Mason  Howland,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1904  and  a  daughter  of 
Frank  H.  Mason  whose  gift  completed  the  fund  raised  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  the  construction  of  an  infirmary.  The  Florence  Gilman  Pavilion,  added  while 
Smith  was  host  to  the  Naval  Officers'  Training  School,  was  enlarged  and  completed 
in  1950-51.  The  result  is  an  attractive,  well-equipped,  fire-resistant  hospital  with  a 
capacity  of  seventy-five  beds.  In  the  fall  of  1963  it  was  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Infirmary  houses 
the  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff. 

The  Alumnae  House,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1938,  contains  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  Association,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  alumnae 
and  the  college,  including  a  conference  room  seating  300. 

Davis  Student  Center,  the  student  recreation  building,  contains  a  food  shop, 
lounge,  ballroom,  and  committee  rooms  for  student  organizations.  It  was  named 
by  the  students  in  honor  of  President  Davis. 

The  Recreation  Fields,  over  thirty  acres  in  extent,  including  the  Allen  Field, 
the  gift  of  Frank  Gates  Allen,  and  the  Athletic  Field,  afford  opportunities  for  such 
sports  as  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  lacrosse,  tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  practice 
golf.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  Riding  Stables.  The  Field  House  was  built 
in  the  summer  of  1939  with  funds  given  by  the  classes  of  1938  and  1939,  the  under- 
graduates, the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Trustees.  Besides  storage  space  for 
athletic  equipment,  it  contains  a  lounge,  a  kitchenette,  a  small  meeting  room,  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  Boathouse  on  Paradise  Pond  has  accommodations  for  canoes, 
rowboats,  sailboats,  and  rowing  machines.  In  the  Crew  House  are  eight  rowing 
shells  and  a  large  recreation  room. 

THE  COLLEGE  HOUSES 

The  thirty-five  residence  units  provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
twenty-two  hundred  students. 

The  Old  Campus:  Chapin,  Dewey  (together  with  Clark,  a  small  house  adjacent  to 
it),  Haven  (together  with  Wesley),  the  Hopkins  group  (three  contingent  houses), 
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Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Morris,  Park  and   Park  Annex  and   150  Elm  Street,  Tenney 
(cooperative,  for  upperclassmen),  Tyler,  Washburn. 

The  Campus  Northeast  of  Elm  Street:  Albright,  Baldwin,  Capen,  Cutter,  Dawes 
(the  French  House),  Gillett,  Lamont,  Mary  Ellen  Chase  (for  seniors  only),  Northrop, 
Parsons  and  Parsons  Annex,  Sessions,  Talbot,  Ziskind. 

The  Quadrangle  Houses:  Comstock,  dishing,  Ellen  Emerson,  Franklin  King, 
Gardiner,  Jordan,  Laura  Scales,  Martha  Wilson,  Morrow,  Wilder. 

The  Graduate  Houses:  8  Bedford  Terrace  and  Elizabeth  Drew  House. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

THE  ANNUAL  FEE 

The  inclusive  annual  charge  for  tuition,  residence,  and  health  fee  for  the  1968-69 
academic  year  is  $3,290;  for  1969-70,  it  will  be  $3,455.  The  College  offers  an  optional 
health  insurance  program  (see  p.  204).  Students  are  not  charged  the  full  cost  of 
instruction  since  the  annual  fee  represents  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
to  the  College  for  each  resident  student.  Thus  every  student  receives  a  sizable 
scholarship  provided  out  of  endowment  income  and  current  gifts  to  Smith  College. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  August  1 5  and  January  20. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  September  1 ;  for  the  second  semes- 
ter by  February  1 .  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

PAYMENT  PLANS 

The  College  has  no  established  plan  for  installment  payment  of  semester  charges. 
The  cost  of  operating  such  a  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  College  is  not  staffed  to  handle 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  College  participates  in  the 
Insured  Tuition  Plan  and  Education  Funds  Incorporated;  both  plans  offer  monthly 
payment  plans  to  parents.  Pamphlets  describing  these  plans  are  mailed  by  the 
Treasurer's  Office  to  parents  of  incoming  freshmen  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  REFUNDS 

Commitments  to  Faculty  and  staff  and  arrangements  for  the  housing  and  board  of 
students  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the  academic  year.  They  are  based 
on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to  change. 

A  student  who  notifies  the  Registrar  of  her  withdrawal  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
College  will  have  all  charges  cancelled. 

A  student  who  withdraws  after  registration  will  receive  no  refund  for  tuition  or 
room.     Board  will  be  refunded  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

DEPOSITS 
A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each  new  student. 

1)  For  students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  the  deposit  is  payable 
by  January  1. 

2)  For  all  other  students,  the  deposit  is  payable  on  or  about  May  5.  (This  is  a 
one-time  deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following  graduation  or  upon  withdrawal, 
provided  that  the  Registrar  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student 
will  withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The 
deposit  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  before  entrance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each 
incoming  resident  Freshman  or  upper  class  transfer  student.  This  deposit  is  due  on 
the  same  date  as  the  General  Deposit  described  above.  It  will  appear  as  a  credit 
on  first  semester  statements. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES  1968-69* 


Tuition 

Room  and  board 

Health  fee 

Total  required  fee 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance 

Optional  if  alternate  coverage  is  carried 
Other  Fees  and  Charges 

Fees  for  courses  in  practical  music 
Vocal  or  instrumental,  for  the  College  year: 
One  hour  lesson  a  week 
One  half-hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours 
One  additional  half-hour  lesson  taken  for  extra  credit 
Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually 
Use  of  practice  room  and  a  college  instrument 
Use  of  practice  room  only,  one  hour  daily 
Use  of  organs,  one  hour  daily 
Fees  for  classes  in  riding 


Fall 


1st  semester 
$    1,025.00 
613.00 
15.00 


2nd  semester 

$    1,025.00 

612.00 


2  hours  weekly 

3  hours  weekly 
Winter      Unlimited  riding 
Spring      2  hours  weekly 

3  hours  weekly 
Materials  for  courses  in  technical  art 
Graduation  fee 
Infirmary  charge  per  day 

Each  resident  student  may  have  Infirmary  care  for  six  days 
each  year  without  charge,  but  no  more  than  two  free  days  may 
be  used  for  any  one  confinement. 
Preliminary  Payments 

Registration  for  application  for  admission 

Not  refunded  or  credited 
General  Deposit 
Room  Deposit 
(See  preceding  page  for  information  concerning  the  above  deposits.) 
Fee  for  non-matriculated  students  for  each  course 
Fee  for  auditing,  per  three-hour  course 
Estimated  additional  expenses: 

Books,  each  year,  approximately 
Subscriptions  and  dues,  student  activities 
Gymnasium  outfit  for  physical  education 


$    1,653.00     $1,637.00 


$45.00 


225.00 

225.00 
75.00 
50.00 
15.00 
7.50 
35.00 
plus 

jumping 
69.30 
97.20 

103.00 
51.20 
72.50 

at  cost 
15.00 
40.00 


$55.80 
83.70 
90.00 
42.20 
63.50 


15.00 


100 

.00 

100 

.00 

255 

.00 

5 

.00 

150 

.00 

25 

.00 

30 

.00 

Recreation  and  incidentals 

*For  the  1969-70  academic  year,  fees  will  be: 
health  fee,  $30;  total,  $3,455. 


from  $250.00  up 
tuition,  $2,150;  room  and  board,  $1,275; 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  &  FINANCIAL  AID 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  full  expenses,  the  College  offers  scholar- 
ships ranging  from  $200  to  full  fees  as  well  as  student  loans.  The  scholarships  are 
made  possible  through  endowed  funds  given  to  the  College  for  this  purpose,  by  an 
annual  appropriation  from  general  income,  by  annual  scholarship  gifts  from  alumnae 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  and  through  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program.  Awards  are  granted  to  applicants  of  marked  scholastic  achievement, 
academic  promise,  and  demonstrated  financial  need.  Requests  for  financial  aid 
are  considered  confidential.  They  are  not  made  a  part  of  the  record  used  for  de- 
cisions on  Admission. 

Any  scholarship  granted  to  an  entering  student  will  normally  be  continued  through 
her  sophomore  year  if  she  maintains  a  good  personal  record,  an  academic  standing 
of  diploma  grade,  and  proves  financial  need.  At  the  completion  of  the  sophomore 
year  all  awards  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Financial  Aid  Committee.  Awards  will 
then  be  renewed  only  on  the  bases  of  good  character,  demonstrated  ability,  total 
achievement,  and  continued  need. 

Applicants  and  their  families  are  advised  that  when  no  scholarship  aid  is  awarded 
for  the  freshman  year  there  is  small  likelihood  that  a  student  will  receive  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  following  year,  except  in  emergency  situations.  Applicants  with  a  superior 
academic  record  for  the  first  two  years  and  continued  need  will  be  considered  for 
upper  class  awards. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  for  entering  students  must  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid.  Candidates  must  file  financial  aid  applications  by  January  8  of  the 
senior  year  in  high  school  for  entrance  the  following  September.  Students  applying 
for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  send  their  applications  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  October  1  of  the  senior  year  at  school. 

Scholarships  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  to  undergraduates 
who  have  been  residents  of  Northampton  or  of  Hatfield  for  at  least  five  years  directly 
preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to  college,  provided  they  are  able  to  satisfy 
the  full  requirements  for  admission.  Such  grants  are  continued  through  the  college 
course  if  the  student  maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the 
College,  and  continues  to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 

Scholarships  of  amounts  up  to  full  fees  may  be  awarded  to  foreign  students.  Special 
applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 

The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  awards  annually  a  scholarship  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  to  a  freshman  from  the  greater  Cleveland  area  who  meets 
the  standards  of  excellence  and  need  stated  by  the  Society.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  awards  scholarships  of  SI 000  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  to  students  whose  ancestry  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
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Society.     Special  application  forms  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Financial   Aid. 

LOANS 

Each  award  of  financial  aid  to  regular  students  is  usually  a  combination  of  scholar- 
ship grant  and  loan. 

Student  loans  from  College  funds  are  available  to  students  in  good  standing 
with  proven  financial  need.  Smith  College  also  participates  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Loan  Program.  All  applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  August  1st  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Later  applications 
may  be  considered  in  emergencies.  Because  College  loan  funds  may  be  limited, 
students  are  urged,  whenever  possible,  to  seek  loan  assistance  locally  through  State 
and  Federal  programs. 

All  financial  aid.  whether  scholarship  or  loan,  is  granted  only  to  applicants  whose 
need  is  proved  on  the  basis  of  information  submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  Need  is  reviewed  annually.  The 
College  itself  makes  all  final  decisions.  Awards  to  entering  students  are  announced 
simultaneously  with  admission  decisions. 

SELF-HELP 

The  College  undertakes  general  supervision  of  the  remunerative  work  done  by 
the  undergraduates.  All  students  employed,  whether  on  or  off  the  campus,  must 
first  register  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  On-campus  jobs  under  the  Smith 
Self-Help  and  Federal  Work-Study  programs  are  assigned  by  this  office  during  the 
academic  year.  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  work  outside  their  houses  during 
their  first  semester. 

Summer  employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  summer  off-campus  Work- 
Study  jobs,  are  available  through  the  Vocational  Office. 

Tenney  House,  originally  established  as  the  gift  of  Mary  A.  Tenney,  is  open 
to  a  limited  number  of  upper  classmen.  In  this  house  the  students  cooperate  in  the 
purchase  of  food  and  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  The  cost  of  a  room  in  Tenney 
House  is  S200  for  the  year;  current  prices  determine  the  cost  of  board. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year  the  College  awards  scholarships  for  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students 
recommended  by  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are  held  for  entering  students 
after  the  opening  of  College. 

FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  of  highest  academic  standing: 
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The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  fifteen  scholarships,  created  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  first  group  of 
scholars  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Ten  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
seniors  in  the  first  group  of  scholars. 

The  William  A.  Neilson  Scholarship.  This  award  provides  full  tuition  for  a  student 
in  the  first  group. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  without  stipend  to 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  a  place  among  the 
first  group  of  scholars. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  list  of  fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those  open  to  students 
from  foreign  countries,  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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The  Alpha  Awards  are  made  annually  by  committees  of  the  faculty  for  excellence 
in  the  fields  of  creative  writing,  dance,  drama,  technical  art,  practical  music  or 
composition. 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  through  the  prize  committee  of  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  by  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize,  given  in  her  memory  by  Dr.  Liebe  D.  Sokol 
'51  and  her  parents,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  shown  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year. 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  fund,  established  by  Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Babcock  ex-1911.  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  the  poem  adjudged  best  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  who  have 
not  already  won  the  prize;  the  poem  submitted  may  not  have  been  printed  previously. 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  outstanding  work  in  music. 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  a  sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics,  the 
decision  being  made  by  the  Department. 

The  Borden  Freshman  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  from  1962  to  1971  to  that  stu- 
dent who  has  achieved  the  highest  average  grade  among  the  members  of  the  class 
for  all  college  work  taken  during  the  freshman  year. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  or  economic  subject. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  Latin 
as  determined  by  an  examination  in  sight  translation. 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  fund,  established  in  her  memory  by  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  bac- 
teriology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Brown  1887  in  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical 
subject. 

The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  in  the  regular  course. 
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The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  those 
undergraduates  who  have  contributed  most  vitally  to  the  dramatic  activities  of  the 
College. 

The  Dr.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Butterfield,  the  income  to 
be  awarded  to  a  senior  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  shown  a  high  potential  for  further  study  in  science. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  fund,  given  by  Mrs  Buttrick  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's wish,  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  Biblical  literature  suggested  by  a  course  in  that  Department 
and  approved   by   the  instructor. 

The  Carlile  Prize  fund,  given  by  the  Very  Reverend  and  Mrs  Charles  U.  Harris 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Carlile  1922,  from  which  is  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  composition  for  carillon  and  a  prize  for  the  best  transcription  for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to  a  member 
of  the  junior  or  the  senior  class  for  excellence  in  Greek  language  and  literature. 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  the  best  original  poem — preferably  blank  verse,  sonnet,  or  ballad — or  informal 
essay  in  English. 

The  Dawes  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  undergraduate  work 
in  political  science. 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr  Henry  R.  Lang  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1885.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  to  students  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  who  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  original  in  the  year  in  which  the  awards  are  made.  The  award 
will  be  based  on  an  examination  in  sight  translation. 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  work  in  English. 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Hazel  Louise  Edgerly  1917, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  a  senior 
in  honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in  that  subject. 

The  Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  in  two  prizes  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  preferably  in  sonata  form,  and  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  a  small  form  by  members  of  the  senior  class  or  graduate  students  taking  Music 
342  or  Special  Studies  in  Composition  or  by  a  student  in  Music  233. 
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The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing student  in  botany,  based  on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  courses. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Mrs  Mary  E.  W.  French,  the  income  to 
be  given  to  that  senior  who  has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  essays,  but  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  shorter  than 
4000  words  or  longer  than  10,000  words.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  essays  on 
a  Shakespearean  theme  (except  honors  theses)  prepared  in  courses  or  units  and  recom- 
mended by  the  instructors  of  such  courses  or  units. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  her  sister  Julia  H.  Gleason, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm 
1905  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  freshman  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  record. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Frances  A.  Hause 
1922,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry  and  has 
made  the  best  record  in  that  subject. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  fund  for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  must  be  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a  medal  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art  from  which  an  award  is  made  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject 
written  by  a  freshman,  and  for  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Miss  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley 
1901,  the  income  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in  organ. 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield  who  has  main- 
tained a  distinguished  academic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College. 
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The  Mrs  Montagu  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Abba  Louisa  Goold  Woolson  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  the  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century  or  women  depicted  in  the  literature  of  that  century. 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  fund,  given  in  her  memory  by  her  family  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicholson,  the  income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  distinguished  academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an  important  part 
in  student  activities. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  excellence  in  debate. 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  to 
the  undergraduate  student  who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life. 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  physics. 
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PRIZES 

Alpha  Awards:  in  art,  Sally  Garen,   1968;  dance,  Lucinda  Mitchell,   1968;  music, 

Patricia  Blanton,  1968;  theatre,  Susan  Haddad,  1968 
Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize:  Virginia  L.  Morton,  1969 
American  Chemical  Society  Student  Award,  Connecticut  Valley  Section:  Pamela  Z.  Bowes, 

1968 
American  Institute  of  Chemists'1  Medal:  Sally  Chapman,  1968 

Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize:  Elizabeth  G.  Eaton,  1969  and  Heather  McClave,  1968 
Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize:  Clyde  D.  Watson,  1968 
Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize:  Susan  L.  Mellen,  1970 
Borden  Freshman  Prize:     Sylvia  D.  Hardage,  1971 
Samuel  Bowles  Prize:  Sociology,  Donna  Katzin,  1968 
John  Everett  Brady  Prize:  Eleanor  S.  Rutledge,  1969 
Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize:  Amy  C.  Graham,  1968 
Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize:  Pearl  T.  C.  Yau,  1969 
Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize:  Ellen  McAuliffe  Brennan,  1968 
Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize:  Phylis  J.  Geller,  1968;  Susan  Haddad,  1968; 

and  Lucinda  J.  Mitchell,  1968 
Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize:  Catherine  V.  Campbell,  1969 

Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize:  Carla  E.  Germano,  1968;  and  Laura  M.  D' Andrea,  1969 
Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize:  Alexis  W.  Krasilovsky,  1971 
Dawes  Prize:  Deborah  A.  Lew,  1968 
Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize:  Eleanor  S.  Rutledge,  1969 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prize:  Virginia  R.  Richards,  1969 
Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award:  Susan  E.  Bangs,  1969 
Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize:  Victoria  F.  deGrazia,  1968 
Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prize:  Laurie  Brown,  1969 
Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize:  Kay  M.  Riddle,  1968 
Clara  French  Prize:  Joyce  E.  Fitzpatrick,  1968 
Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize:  Julie  A.  Graham,  1968 
Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize:  Nancy  C.  Kovaleff,  1970 
Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize:     Sylvia  D.  Hardage,  1971 
Frances  A.  House  Memorial  Prize:  Pamela  Z.  Bowes,  1968 
Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize:  Anne  S.  Amster,  1968 
Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Fund:  Heather  McClave,  1968;  and  Christine  L. 

Schmidt,  1971 
Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize:  Janet  C.  Hander,  1968 
Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize:  Judith  A.  Braudis,  1968 
Mrs.  Montagu  Prize:  Barbara  Lauren,  1969 
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Victoria  L.  Schrager  Prize:  Susan  Dunn  Marshall,  1968 

Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize:  Virginia  L.  Morton,  1969;  and  Marsha  E.  Bonk,  1968 


FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARS* 


Class  of  1969 


Josephine  Mary  Chase  Balloch 
Geraldine  Anne  Benjamin 
Laurie  Brown 

Catherine  Vernon  Campbell 
Deborah  Lynn  Chase 
Candice  Hufford  Conrad 
Beth  House  Cope 
Laura  Mary  D'Andrea 
Virginia  Willis  Erck 
Abigail  Brant  Erdmann 
Judith  Dana  Feins 
Janet  Elizabeth  Findlater 
Carol  Richards  Frueh 
Ellen  Amy  Gurman 
Priscilla  Anne  Hamill 
Patricia  Leona  Juneau 
Melva  Jo  Kellner 
Betsy  Lamson 
Loretta  Rose  Laurenitis 
Linda  Lee  Lockhart 
Katherine  Ann  Lynch 
Susan  Roberta  McDaniel 
Frances  Kaye  McSweeney 
Alice  Marie  Macmurdo 


Lucille  Helen  Allison 
Margaret  Edith  Bunke 
Susan  Pierce  Edwards 
Rita  Jane  Erickson 
Jane  Nesmith  Fisher 
Grace  Elizabeth  Geoghegan 


Katherine  Powell  Messenger 
Edith  Upham  Miller 
Virginia  Lee  Morton 
Malashri  Mukerji 
Alice  Jackson  Myers 
Sandra  June  Perko 
Carol  Joan  Rader 
Lynn  Jaye  Reynolds 
Susan  Carol  Ross 
Marcia  Maree  Schenk 
Susan-Lou  Schwartz 
Lynn  Doreen  Slaughter 
Kathleen  Myra  Steele 
Wendy  Alpern  Stein 
Elizabeth  Nuttall  Swoope 
Teresa  Tan 

Margaret  Douglas  Thompson 
Nancy  Ingersoll  Vedder 
Barbara  Ruth  Wallace 
Kathy  Jo  Weingarten 
Mary  Jessie  White  (Cohen) 
Barbara  Lee  Wilcox 
Pearl  Tak  Chu  Yau 


Class  of  1970 

Catherine  Greenwood 
Lorraine  Jean  Gudas 
Anne  Louise  Harper 
Agnes  Yuet-Yin  Hui 
Mary  Lou  Kevlin 
Nancy  Carol  Kovaleff 


These  include  the  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  the  Neilson,  the  William  Allan  Neilson, 
and  the  Sophia  Smith  scholars. 
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Barbara  Ellen  Merrey 
Kathleen  Marie  Meyer 
Nancy  Jane  Moore 
Marjorie  Ann  Orr 
Mary  Caroline  Parker 
Lynne  Porter 


Zoe  Caroline  Bieler 
Barbara  Eve  Breitman 
Margaret  Armstrong  Clement 
Barbara  Christine  Contos 
Kathleen  Mary  Danchuk 
Nancy  Ann  Finlay 
Sylvia  Deak  Hardage 


Penelope  Karen  Sarbin 
Sara  Elizabeth  Sebastian 
Terri  Christine  Sieradzki 
Lynn  Ristell  Tornow 
Karen  Lynn  Vogel 


Class  of  1971 


Mary  Therese  Leggio 
Mary  Margaret  Moffett 
Ruth  Janet  Romaine 
Lynda  Suzanne  Sharp 
Francine  Ruth  Weiss 
Sandra  Mary  Wersetsky 


DEGREES 


A.B. 


Jane  Chapman  Adams 

Mary  Brown  Adams 

Susan  Lois  Adams 

Susan  Julia  Agoos 

Deborah  Kent  Allen 

Lisbeth  Ann  Alpern 

Timi  Anyon  (Hallem) 

Corynne  Fay  Appel 

Arlene  Susan  Aspell 

Elizabeth  Ross  Atchley 

Kristin  Elaine  Noel  Atkinson  (Stabb) 

Anne  Brinton  Axten 

Laura  Lincoln  Bachman 
Jerrye  Louise  Baehr 
Jill  Mary  Bailey 
Katherine  Treat  Ball 
Deena  Andra  Baram 


Halyna  Andrijevna  Barannik 
Alice  Martin  Barker 
Antoinette  Carter  Barker 
Eileen  Marie  Bartscher 
Barbara  Dejong  Bass 
Jane  Blackburn  Baxter 
Diana  Lee  Beach 
Deborah  Wharton  Beeler 
Deborah  Bennett 
Ann  Elizabeth  Berlinger 
Margery  Elinor  Berman 
Rita  Sue  Berman 
Sherry  Ellen  Berson 
Barbara  Louise  Binder 
Judith  Elaine  Bing 
Nancy  Faith  Binns 
Barbara  Lucas  Blair 
Margaret  Hurst  Blanchard 


♦Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
fElected  to  Sigma  Xi 
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Gail  Ruth  Blattenberger 
Judith  Ann  Blustein 
Harriet  Sue  Bogin 
Marsha  Elizabeth  Bonk 
Karen  Josephine  Bopp 
Adrienne  Adair  Borger 
Kathleen  Vira  Boscardin 
Priscilla  Andrea  Botts 
Cheryl  Anne  Bourne 
Anne  Waldren  Bowen 
Arline  Florence  Boyer 
Rochelle  Esta  Braff 
Susan  Virginia  Maxwell  Brainerd 
Judith  Ann  Braudis 
Nancy  Jean  Briggs 
Judith  Anne  Brodsky 
Anne  Martha  Brody 
Barbara  Barnes  Brown 
Barbara  Joan  Brown 
Christine  Lewis  Brown 
Katharine  Barton  Childs  Brown 
Loraine  Wasson  Brown 
Margaret  Anne  Brown 
Suzanne  Ecker  Bryan 
Susan  Helen  Burack 
Claudia  Dee  Burnett 
Elisabeth  Leighton  Burns 
Susan  Merritt  Burr- 
Anna  Lassiter  Buxton 
Caren  Byrd 


Margaret  Mary  Cassell 
Linda  Louise  Castaldi 
Emmy  Parsell  Chamberlain 
Alison  Lee  Chapin 
Tina  Dayle  Christenfeld 
Roberta  Ann  Christensen 
Suzanne  Clare 
Mary  Ellen  Clark 
Patricia  Hall  Clark 
Carolyn  Elaine  Clayton 
Barbara  Pierce  Clement 
Nancy  Falk  Coburn 
Janice  Louise  Cohan 
Sandra  Michaels  Coler 
Susan  Colli 
Lauren  Foster  Collins 
Anne  Lawrence  Conklin 
Barbara  Allan  Cook 
Heidi  Cooke 
Camille  Sutro  Cooper 
Joan  Michael  Corcoran 
Constance  Lee  Corvan 
Cynthia  Annette  Covino 
Teresa  Burton  Cramer 
Marijke  Christine  Cramerus 
Catherine  Drury  Crigler 
Caltha  Ann  Crowe  (Mellor) 
Lenore  Edith  Culin 
Alexandra  Eugene  Culver 
Patricia  Ann  Cutler 


Nancy  Helen  Cady 
Marie  Teresa  Campagna 
Sally  Jane  Campbell 
Hadassah  Bryna  Caplan 
Jane  Wylie  Carey 
Christine  Carr 
Diantha  Alden  Carrigan 
Frances  Elizabeth  Carson 
Patricia  Carol  Casey 


Alana  Marie  Daidone 
Elizabeth  Douglas  Dalton 
Kathleen  Elizabeth  Damon  (Shore) 
Cynthia  Lothrop  Davis 
Helen  Chase  Davis 
Helen  Elizabeth  Dean 
Stephanie  Frances  Degason 
Kathleen  Anne  Desmond 
Jane  Bart  Dickie 
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Judith  Lynne  Dietel 
Maria  Teresa  Di  Norcia 
Janet  Cornell  Dockendorff 
Helen  Rich  Donohue 
Mary  Lucinda  Donohue 
Julia  Mason  Drake 
fMargaret  Ellen  Drummond 
Isobel  Jean  Drysdale 
Sarah  Jane  Dubben 
Margaret  Lindale  Dugdale 
Joan  Duncan 
Barbara  Dunne 
Pamela  Susan  Dwyer 

Laura  Lee  Eastman 
Judith  Ann  Economos 
Ingrid  Ellen  Eisberg 
Diana  Louise  Ellis 
Gail  Eileen  Elnicky 
Lauran  Emerson 
Mary  Anne  Englund 
Maryann  Sandra  Engster 
Frances  Dwyer  Ennis 

Mary  Elizabeth  Farnham 
Marie  Louise  Farrelly 
Janet  Alberta  Fewster 
Martha  Jane  Fiddler 
Heidi  Ann  Fieldston 
Justine  Fischer 
Terry  Susan  Fischgrund 
Revan  Huntington  Fisher 
Mary  Susan  Fisk 
Kathleen  Mary  FitzGerald 
Mary  Kathleen  Foerster 
Martha  Anne  Foley 
Katharine  Endicott  Forbes 
Hilary  Anne  Francis 
Candace  Frankman 
Patricia  Ruth  Freund 


Patricia  Ann  Friedmann 
Susan  Alberta  Fugiela 
Martha  Saflford  Fulford 

Cheryl  Anne  Gardner 
Sally  Diane  Garen 
Rosalie  Genesha  Gaull  (Silberman) 
Phylis  Jane  Geller 
Gail  Kemp  Giblin 
Julia  Stanbery  Gibson 
Anne  Elizabeth  Giles 
Nancy  Dunning  Seeley  Gilliland 
Joyce  Gilman 
Susan  Alice  Gingrich 
Marion  Fleck  Gislason 
Ruth  Tebbutt  Glass 
Janet  Emily  Goff 
Marilyn  Gene  Goldstein 
Pamela  Frances  Goodrich 
Sue  Gordon 
fSusan  Carol  Greene 
Josephine  Mary  Grennan 
Patricia  Leigh  Gridley 
Nina  Mignon  Griffith 
Lorna  Auguste  Grindlay 
Julie  Grodin 

Susan  Haddad 

Barbara  Joan  Hall 

Lillian  Louise  Hall 

Martha  Woods  Halley 

Linda  Harrer 

Annie  Clay  Harris 

Pamela  Alice  Harrison 

Ruth  Eleanor  Harwood  (Cline) 

Carol  Ann  Hastings 

Pamela  Hatchfield 

Margaret  June  Haugen 

Judith  Carol  Henn 

Marian  Hubard  Henneman 
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Betty  Ellen  Herr 

Geraldine  Sandra  Hertzberg 

Kathleen  Maida  Hewitt 

Aline  Meadowcroft  Hill 

Alice  Anne  Hinton 

Celia  Elizabeth  Hoffman  (Newell) 

Leah  Ruth  Holden 

Janet  Turner  Holley 

Carol  van  Antwerp  Holliday 

Diana  Spencer  Holmes 

Cheryl  Ann  Holt 

Nuran  Hortacsu 

Sylvia  Houghton 

Louisa  van  Dyke  Hubbard 

Melissa  Holt  Huffman 

Nancy  Wyman  Hunt 

Susan  Hunt 

Gail  Ann  Ingersoll 
Susan  Ingle 

Nancy  Phelan  Jacobs 

Marjorie  Scofield  Jennings 

Mary  Ann  John 

Cheryl  Elizabeth  Johnson  (Curtis) 

Janice  Ann  Johnson 

Karen  Kristine  Johnson 

Sara  Jane  Johnson 

Mary  Yorke  Johnston 

Judith  Ann  Jones 

Elizabeth  Shartel  Jopling 

Nancy  Darr  Jordan 

Marilyn  Susan  Joseph 

Madeleine  Lyon  Judd 

Mary  Schlee  Kamlukin 
Deborah  Rachel  Kantrowitz 
Alice  Linda  Kaplan 
Kathryn  Ruth  Kasch 
Mary  Diane  Katsiaficas 


Paula  Toby  Kaufman 

Deborah  Hughes  Keehn 

Jean  Kay  Keeny  (Meyer) 

Constance  Brent  Kelley  (Sargent) 
tLindsay  Ann  Kelley 

Katharine  Elizabeth  Kennedy 

Diana  Frances  Kerry 

Yer-Ae  Kim 

Mary  Abigail  King 

Katherine  Frances  Kingsley 

Helen  Lynne  Kiriluk 

Mary  Crane  Kirkpatrick 

Andrea  Ruth  Kirman 
*Diane  Kittredge 
Trances  Bigelow  Knapp 

Kathryn  Jean  Kneidel  (Giddings) 

Kathryn  Ann  Kohn 

Michaela  Komarow 

Tiiu  Koppermann 

Tanya  Joanne  Korkosz 

Sherri  Diane  Kraft 

Gloria  Ute  Kreis 

Susan  Elaine  Laakso 

Kristin  Carpenter  Landsteiner 

Dora  Elizabeth  Lange 

Marcia  Ann  Lay 

Linda  Lee  Leavitt 

Sharon  Legg 

Catherine  Ann  LeRoy 

Marilyn  Louise  Levin 

Susan  Barbara  Levin 

Gwendolyn  Tapley  Lewis 

Kathryn  Jane  Lewis 

Lucie  Ling 

Diane  Barbara  Link 

Susan  Emily  Localio 

Frances  Leah  Londow 

Bettina  Looram 

Linda  Grace  Lome 
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Janis  Morgan  Lowe 
Rosalind  Ngit  Hung  Lum 
Paula  Luria 
Gail  Patricia  Lustig 

Jane  Morgan  McCall 
Alison  McCallum 
Jane  Ellen  McCann 
Elaine  Marie  McDevitt 
Elizabeth  Anne  McGee 
Cristie  Colleen  McGuire 
Gaye  Glading  Mcintosh 
Ada  Holmes  Mclver 
Leslie  Gail  McKenzie 
Mary  Margaret  McKinstry 
Janet  Ward  McLaughlin 
Carol  Ann  Maciorowski 
Helena  Sinclair  Maclay 
Ruth  Delia  MacNaughton 
Linda  Henrietta  Mahr 
Emily  Anne  Maitin 
Susan  Linda  Mareneck 
Elizabeth  Anne  Margolis 
Susann  Gale  Mark 
Jean  Griffith  Marr 
Patricia  Claire  Marshall 
Joanne  Martin 
Diane  Ralston  Mayer 
Patricia  Ann  Mertens 
Anne  Copp  Meyering 
Mary  Lou  Michael  (Maisel) 
Christina  Leigh  Miesowitz 
Charlotte  Jill  Miller 
Margery  Kampen  Miller 
Susan  Anne  Miller 
Sarah  Thaw  Millington 
Martha  Mills 
Susan  Hitchcock  Mills 
Ellen  Maura  Moloney 
Julia  Latane  Moncure 


Carol  Browning  Moon 
Linda  Ann  More 
Susan  Ainsworth  Morey 
Jean  Wheaton  Morrison 
Toshiko  Mukoyama 
Kathleen  Ann  Murphy 

Helene  Barbara  Nagy 
Carole  Joyce  Neivert 
Andrea  West  Nevins 
Margaret  Kent  Newton 
Dane  Anderson  Nichols 
Gail  Marian  Nichols 
"("Virginia  Belle  Nichols 
Carolyn  Stotz  Nims 
Placide  Clark  Noell 
Karen  Gray  Noling 
Deborah  Ann  Noone 

Diane  Marie  O'Brien 
Leslie  Ann  Oden 
Eleanor  Norfleet  Oldach 
Maribeth  Olt 
Meral  Onuktav 
Barbara  Jo  Oppenheim 
*  Catherine  Anne  O'Regan  (Schmidt) 
Anne  Elizabeth  Osborn 
Carol  Ladd  Otis 

Diane  Grey  Page 
Carolyn  Tarbert  Parker 
Martha  Mary  Parrott 
Anne  Bowen  Parsons 
Susan  Parsons 
Adele  Langford  Pate 
Linda  Ann  Pellecchia  (Najemy) 
Clara  Bedell  Perkinson 
Linda  Jane  Pessolano 
Alexandra  Pestalozzi 
*Susan  Maye  Peterson 
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Pamela  Maria  Phillips 
Elizabeth  Swan  Piatt 
Ellen  Hull  Poisson 
Lynn  Prentice  Powers 

Karen  Rose  Rabassa 
Cynthia  Radding 
Pamela  June  Rader 
Janice  Lane  Randell 
Mary  Lyn  Ray 
Emily  Sanford  Read 
Janice  Anne  Reed 
Cynthia  Rice 
Penelope  Anne  Rich 
Susan  Sherman  Richardson 
Kathryn  Arlene  Rider 
Eileen  Diane  Robbins 
Lynne  Taylor  Rodgers 
Mary  Ann  Romance 
Ellen  Edith  Rosenberg 
Joan  Rosenthal 
Helen  Griffith  Ross 
Lucianna  Gladney  Ross 
Shelley  Rae  Ross 
Katherine  Agnes  Rutledge 
Kathleen  Ann  Ryan 

Barbara  Winston  Sahm 
Ann  Allen  Sample  (Bates) 
Cynthia  Kalish  Samuels 
Barbara  Stewart  Sanderson 
Nicola  Dickson  Sauvage 
Jean  Marie  Savanyu 
Nancy  Schniedewind 
*Esther  Anne  Scholtz 
Gretchen  Susan  Schuette  (Baum) 
Mary  Ermina  Schultz 
Diane  Winifred  Seaman 
Katherine  Woodfin  Seay 
Judith  Lynn  Seltzer 
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Carolyn  Eve  Setlow 
Sue  Judith  Shapiro 
Charlene  Shaw 

Dianne  Swanson  Shaw  (O'Neal) 
Marian  Carol  Sherman 
Hiroko  Shiozaki 
Amy  Judith  Sholssberg 
Alice  Jo  Siegel 
Elizabeth  Dale  Siegel 
Kate  Elizabeth  Silber 
Carol  Anne  Sipe 
Lyn  Elizabeth  Skinner 
Sandra  Louise  Skoglund 
Ronee  Ann  Skornik  (Sewall) 
Karlin  Bergetta  Smaby 
Alma  Dell  Smith  (Cain) 
Frances  Kent  Solin 
fMarcia  Sue  Sollek 
Susan  Elizabeth  Sorrells 
Carol  Ray  Spielman 
Elaine  Sproat 
Erica  Louise  Spurdle 
Laura  Steiber 
Judith  Stevens 
Julia  Anne  Stevens 
Betty  Taylor  Stoehr 
Susan  Ellen  Stone 
Kristin  Stromquist 
Nancy  Sturdy 
Caryn  Joan  Sugarman 
Frances  Webb  Sykes 

Mary  Margaret  Taborsky 
Judith  Anne  Taulane  (Lame) 
Oneita  Floydette  Taylor 
Margaret  Maria  Tessier 
Susan  Lee  Thielemann 
Paula  Beth  Thomson 
Helen  Jean  Tilbor 
Diana  Simpson  Townsend 
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Joan  Winsor  Trumbull 

Jane  Anne  Vallier 
Lois  Van  Hoesen 
Isabel  Victor 
Thi  Hai  Annie  Vuong 

Elizabeth  Emlen  Walker 

Sara  Bartlett  Walsh 

Joyce  Knowlton  Walworth 

Nancy  Howard  Watkins 

Gtynna  Gene  Weger 

Patricia  Ann  Weiland 

Andrea  Jane  Weiner  (Wasserman) 

Dianne  Carol  Welch 

Elisabeth  Wesson 

Natalie  Elsa  West 


Sarah  Hansell  Wiley 

Jane  Williams 

Margaret  Phillips  Williams 

Elizabeth  Rose  Wilson 

Susan  Bishop  Winship  (McMichaels) 

Ann  Alexandra  Wolken 

Doreen  Hsiao-Ying  Woo 

Martha  Clive  Woodward 

Michele  Ann  Yashko 
Nancy  Virginia  Yinger 

Sharon  Ann  Zane 
Wendy  Nan  Zaret 
Mary  Reynolds  Zindel 
Linda  Louise  Zipser 


With   distinction 


*Anne  Clark  Brendler 
*Marguerite  Catherine  Diggs 
*Carla  Emilia  Germano 
*Barbara  Lynn  Gutzman 
*Martha-Joan  Katz 
*Sheila  Ann  Klaiber 
*Ellen  Mary  McAuliffe  (Brennan) 
*Ann  Rochefort  McCarthy 
*Margery  Sue  McCuskey 


*Mary  Alice  McDermott 
*Anne  Christine  McMorrow 
*Donna  Dewar  Markle 
*Marjorie  Gail  Merklin 
*Carole  Aris  Pope 
*Catherine  Adelaide  Ribnick 
*Dorothy  Elizabeth  Siegel 
*Judy  Rutter  Warriner 
*  Clyde  Dingman  Watson 


HONORS 

Cum  laude 

Patricia  Anne  Blanton,  Music 
Julie  Vanderbilt  Brown,  American  Studies 
fLaurie  Katherine  Campbell,  Biochemistry 
Joy  Avis  Chapper,  Government 
Roberta  Chesner,  Government 
Marsha  Nan  Cohen,  English 
Susan  Winkler  Dunn  (Marshall) ,  American  Studies 
Jean  Francesco,  Art 
Carol  Gail  French,  English 
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Mary  Jane  Gilday,  Economics 

Patricia  Nan  Gillman,  Government 

Kathryn  Blair  Green,  American  Studies 
fEllen  Martha  Greenhouse,  Psychology 

Elizabeth  Aleta  Grottle,  History 

Johanna  Louise  Grusbschmidt,  Economics 

Janet  Clariece  Hander,  Music 
f*Barbara  Christina  Hermanson,  Psychology 

Claire  Louise  Isaacson,  History 

Marjorie  May  Jones,  Religion 

Rosalind  Peggy  Kaplan,  English 

Donna  Ann  Kaye,  English 

True  Virginia  Lash,  History 

Sharon  Marie  Livesey,  English 

Molly  Susan  McClellan  (Bennion),  Government 

Marjorie  Ann  McCullough,  English 

Kristen  Renwick  Monroe,  Government 

Deborah  Sprague  Myers,  English 

Elizabeth  Craig  Reavis,  English 

Anne  Karen  Remigailo,  History 
fjudith  Ellen  Robinson,  Psychology 

Nancy  Jean  Roche,  Government 

Hilary  Ledlie  Rodd,  History 
fStephanie  Jean  Simer,  Chemistry 

Sally  Anne  Simmons,  Art 
fMarion  Ottolese  Smith,  Psychology 

Lisa  Beth  Sonenthal,  English 
*Margot  Ballou  Stein,  History 

Suzanne  Tomlinson,  History 

Gail  Ann  von  Bergen,  Government 
fCarole  White,  Psychology 

Gail  Leslie  Wilson,  English 

Magna  cum  laude 

Anne  Susan  Amster,  Philosophy 
Sarah  Robertson  Bentley,  Sociology 

*Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  French 

*Martha  Dickinson  Burt  (Everett),  French 

fLinda  Helen  Crabbe,  Microbiology 
Victoria  Frances  de  Grazia,  History 
Ellen  Gay  Detlefsen,  American  Studies 

"Joyce  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick,  English 
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*Carole  Eudice  Goldberg  (Greene),  American  Studies 

fAmy  Christine  Graham,  Microbiology 

*Julie  Anne  Graham,  English 

*Jerri  Louise  Hill,  Hispanic  Studies 

*DeAnn  Aileen  Keller,  French 

*Susan  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Hispanic  Studies 

*Marsha  Rei  Kono,  Religion 
f*Donna  Lynn  Larson,  Mathematics 

*Deborah  Ann  Lew,  Government 

Jane  Elizabeth  Martin,  Religion 

*Tina  Mayberger,  Government 

*Kim  Inez  Melnikoff ,  English 
f*Catherine  Gibbs  Miller,  Mathematics 

fKate  Miller,  Botany 

Lucinda  Joslin  Mitchell,  Theatre 

fNancy  Jane  Neigus,  Mathematics 

fFrances  Remsen  Norton,  Mathematics 
f*Carlie  Elisabeth  Onion,  Geology 
*Mary  Elizabeth  Palley,  Government 
*Sara  Maria  Pizer,  Italian 

Susan  Dorothy  Proctor,  Government 
f*Rosalind  Rayack,  Psychology 

Kay  Melissa  Riddle,  Religion 
*Betsy  Jean  Rosasco,  Art 

Arna  Ada  Sellschopp,  Government 

Kathleen  Jane  Shelton,  Art 
*Mary  Ellen  Shields,  Hispanic  Studies 
f*Ann  Louise  Smith,  Mathematics 

Deborah  Judith  Teel  (Bradley),  French 
f*Mary  Lee  Trithart,  Psychology 
f*Carol  Ann  Waksmonski,  Biochemistry 
*Sallie  Cameron  Waterman,  Religion 
*Nelle  Turner  Williams,  Economics 

Summa  cum  laude 

|*Pamela  Zoe  Bowes,  Chemistry 
f*Sally  Chapman,  Chemistry 

*Donna  Katzin,  Sociology 

*Heather  McClave,  English 
t*Carol  Lynn  Schutte,  Botany 
t*Sylvia  Rose  Schwartz,  Mathematics 
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Diploma  in  American  Studies 


Teresa  Colaco,  B.A.,  University  of  Bombay,  India,  1963. 
Brigitte  Deschamps,  Certificate  in  Philologie,  University  of  Paris,  1967. 
Elizabeth  Kaye  Jones,  B.A.,  University  of  Sussex,  England,  1967. 
Miyuki  Yokoyama,  B.A.,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Japan,  1961. 


M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed. 

Isabel  Harper  Brown,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1960. 

Margaret  Adaline  Cummins,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arizona,  1963. 

Mary  Hopkins  Emerson,  B.A.,  Hofstra  College,  1965. 

Constance  Noreen  Gait,  B.S.,  University  of  Bridgeport,  1966. 

Carol  Margaret  Joy,  B.S.,  Colorado  State  University,  1965. 

Mary  Gretchen  Singleton,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  West  Virginia  University,  1965. 

Annette  Marie  Stender,  B.S.  in  Phys.  Ed.,  Washington  State  University,  1964. 


M.E.D. 

Adoracion  Ama  Alvarez,  B.S.E.,  National  Teachers  College,  Philippines,  1955. 

Suzanne  Eileen  Blynn,  B.S.,  Western  Michigan  University,  1965. 

Margaret  Anne  Dalton,  A.B.,  Marywood  College,  1966. 

Virginia  C.  Gorospe,  B.S.E.,  Philippines  Women's  University,  1941. 

Martha  Louise  Hudson,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo,  1965. 

H.  Louise  Ireland,  B.Sc,  Dalhousie  University,  1967. 

Louise  Parmele  Johnson,  B.S.,  University  of  Texas,  1954. 

John  P.  W.  LeMasurier,  A.B.,  Illinois  College,  1967. 

Hugh  Byron  Lewis,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Ashland  College,  1967. 

Kathleen  H.  Liebman,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1967. 

Karen  Klingelhofer  Loomis,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965. 

Mary  Holbrook  Lumpkin,  B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1966. 

Vincent  J.  McCudden,  B.Ed,  (equiv.),  University  of  Western  Australia,  1966. 

Claudette  Michaud  Marvelli,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Bridgewater  State  College,  1964. 

Suzanne  Earlene  Morgan,  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1967. 

Anne  Elizabeth  O'Keefe,  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1967. 

Ronnee  Joy  Pike,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1967. 

Annamarie  R.  Schirber,  A.B.,  Douglass  College,  1964. 

Alyce  Kae  Smith,  B.S.,  Culver-Stockton  College,  1966. 

Sharon  Lynn  Smith,  B.A.,  Dalhousie  University,  1966. 

Susan  Spengler,  A.B.,  Illinois  College,  1967. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Spotts,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Ashland  College,  1967. 

Ralph  Stephen  White,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Adm.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1964. 
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Ed.  M. 

Marian  Ward  Dean,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1967. 

Louise  Lee  Mettler,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1967. 

Paula  Ruth  Murphy,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  1967. 

Sharon  Savage  Peterson,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1967. 

Nora  Catherine  Reza,  B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1967. 

Pamela  Eleanor  Wimberly,  B.A.,  Bennett  College,  North  Carolina,  1967. 

M.F.A. 
Terence  Ingraham  McCoy,  B.A.,  Grinnell  College,  1966.     Theatre  and  Speech. 

M.A.T. 

Samuel  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Williams  College,  1965.     English. 

Vincent  Gerard  Bubolo,  B.S.,  Windham  College,  1964.     The  Biological  Sciences. 

Leon  Richard  Christenson,  B.A.,  Amherst  College,  1949.     English. 

Robert  Joseph  Cohen,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1947.     Mathematics. 

Mary  Ann  Gronostalski,  B.A.,  Russell  Sage  College,  1964.     Hispanic  Studies. 

Patricia  Ann  Kraw,  A.B.,  Emmanuel  College,  1967.     Mathematics. 

Mingrela  Crespo  Olmos,  Diploma,  Pedagogical  Institute,  Venezuela,  1955.     Physics. 

Barbara  Babcock  Pfeil,  A.B.,  Middlebury  College,  1941.     French. 

Roberta  Weiner  Wulf,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1966.     History. 

A.M. 

Lacy  Alston  Colson,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham,  1966.    The  Biological 

Sciences. 
Donna  Jean  Main  Ek,  B.A.,  California  Lutheran  College,   1966.     The  Biological 

Sciences. 
Donna  Gaboury  Jara,  B.A.,  College  of  St.  Catherine,  1965.     Chemistry. 
Sol  Kohen,  B.S.,  American  College  for  Girls,  Turkey,  1966.     Chemistry. 
Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  1965.     Chemistry. 
Deirdre  Collie  Lewin,  B.Soc.  Sc,  Rhodes  University,  South  Africa,  1963.   Psychology. 
Ellen   Chieu-suey   Lin,   B.S.,   Taiwan  Normal   University,    1964.     The   Biological 

Sciences. 
Jayne  Silverstein  Merkel,  S.B.,  Simmons  College,  1964.     Art. 
Carol  Marie  Meyer,  B.A.,  Russell  Sage  College,  1966.     Chemistry. 
Jean  Ann  Morrow,  A.B.,  MacMurray  College,  1966.     Music. 
Josanne  LaValle  Olsen,  B.A.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1955.     Music. 
Peter  Carleton  Shumway,  A.B.,  Middlebury  College,  1962.     Theatre  and  Speech. 
Helen  Siemens  Walker,  B.A.,  University  of  Toledo,  1957.     Music. 
Christine  Ruth  Whittaker,  B.A.,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  1967.     History. 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 


Gloria  Chandler,  '19  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Pioneer  in  radio  and  television  programming  for  children 

Jane  Worcester,  '31  Doctor  of  Science 

Statistician  of  Disease 

Elizabeth  Bishop  Doctor  of  Letters 

Poet 

Helen  Margaret  Hewitt  Doctor  of  Letters 

Historian  of  Renaissance  Music 

Rosemary  Harris  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 

Actress 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Historian  and  Critic  of  Modern  Architecture 

Elizabeth  Rosenberg  Zetzel,  '28  Doctor  of  Science 

Student  and  Teacher  of  Psychoanalysis 

Eleanora  Carus-Wilson  Doctor  of  Laws 

Economic  Historian  of  Medieval  England 
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August,  1968 

D.S.W. 

Carlton  Rosenzweig,  a.b.,  Brooklyn  College,  1957;  a.m.,  Indiana  University,  1959. 

M.S.W. 

Alice  Knight  Austin,  b.s.  in  educ,  Hunter  College,  1961. 

Sara  Alice  Feurt  Avallone,  b.a.,  Carleton  College,  1962. 

Susan  Bandler,  a.b.,  Boston  University,  1965. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Bell,  b.a.,  University  of  Washington,  1963. 

Cornelia  Anne  Birgel,  a.b.,  Smith  College,  1966. 

Margaret  Ann  Bishop,  b.s.,  Saint  Louis  University,  1966. 

Roberta  Minna  Boam,  b.a.,  American  University,  1966. 

Beverly  Ann  Bomhoff,  b.a.,  Wartburg  College,  1966. 

Julia  Elizabeth  Brown,  b.a.,  Hampton  Institute,  1966. 

Joyce  Carol  Burnet,  a.b.,  Denison  University,  1966. 

Jane  Bruins  Calhoun,  a.b.,  Washington  University,  1966. 

Helen  Ann  Clark,  a.b.,  University  of  Vermont,  1964. 

Bettye  Ruth  Clement,  b.a.,  Lambuth  College,  1966. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Cuddy,  b.a.,  Northwestern  University,  1966. 

Carole  Anne  Cushing,  a.b.,  Wesleyan  College,  1964. 

Constance  Davis  Midworth  Dellmuth,  a.b.,  Colby  College,  1966. 

Marion  DiFalco,  a.b.,  New  York  University,  1964. 

Clarene  Nell  Dong,  a.b.,  Stanford  University,  1964. 

Jean  Elizabeth  Elser,  b.a.,  Thiel  College,  1965. 

Karen  Lee  Etsell,  b.a.,  Wellesley  College,  1966. 

Karolynn  Forsburg,  b.a.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1966. 

Barbara  Stone  Fretwell,  a.b.,  Washington  University,  1966. 

Martha  Anita  Gabriel,  a.b.,  Humboldt  State  College,  1964. 

Jean  Duval  Gantt,  a.b.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1962. 

Ira  Jay  David  Gelinson,  b.a.,  Hartwick  College,  1964. 

Barbara  Hooton  Golden,  b.a.,  Keuka  College,  1963. 

Daniel  Louis  Goldfarb,  a.b.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  1964. 

James  Joseph  Graeve,  a.b.,  St.  John's  University,  1957;  M.S.  ed., 

St.  Cloud  State  College,  1962. 
Patricia  Dorothy  Gray,  b.s.,  Saint  Lawrence  University,  1953. 
Roberta  Marie  Kochanczyk  Graziano,  a.b.,  Hunter  College,  1963. 
Mary  Dianne  Palmer  Greenley,  a.b.,  Stanford  University,  1966. 
Evlynne  Iris  Freed  Harmon,  a.b.,  Antioch  College,  1965. 
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Hilda  Antonia  Hidalgo,  b.a.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1958;  m.a., 

Catholic  University  of  America,  1959. 
Sylvia  Glaser  Hoff,  a.b.,  Hunter  College,  1965. 
Barbara  Lynn  Hughes,  b.a.,  Keuka  College,  1957. 
Doris  Mortenson  Johnson,  a.b.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1963. 
Mary  Ann  Jones,  b.a.,  Ohio  State  University,  1963. 
Patricia  Joyce  Lilly,  b.a.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1964. 
Margaret  Louise  Mautz,  a.b.,  Wittenberg  University,  1965. 
Ruth  Mary  Meehan,  a.b.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1966. 
Sheila  Drury  Melville,  diploma  in  social  studies,  University  of  Dublin,  1948; 

certificate  in  psychiatric  social  work,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1949. 
Ruth  Haven  Duttenhofer  Miles,  a.b.,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  1962. 
Fini  Josephine  Susskind  Neumarkt,  a.b.,  Brooklyn   College,   1954;  m.s.  ed., 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  1962. 
Marguerite  Northern  Graybill  Papademetriou,  a.b.,  Vassar  College,  1966. 
Marjorie  Gaysunas  Pett,  a.b.,  Brown  University,  1961 ;  m.s.s.,  University 

of  Stockholm,  1965. 
Elizabeth  Anne  Petty,  a.b.,  Eastern  Nazarene  College,  1963. 
Anna  Bean  Pollock,  a.b.,  George  Washington  University,  1943. 
Charlotte  Potter,  a.b.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1961. 
Donna  Sue  Pressma,  a.b.,  Antioch  College,  1966. 
Robert  Fred  Rinn,  b.b.a.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1963. 
Joan  Louise  Robinson,  a.b.,  Vassar  College,  1966. 
Martha  Ellen  Schuelke,  a.b.,  Stanford  University,  1963. 
Elisabeth  Carolyn  Scott,  a.b.,  Duke  University,  1966. 
Alice  Antoinette  Crane  Sedler,  a.b.,  Allegheny  College,  1966. 
Michele  Rosen  Seligman,  a.b.,  Brooklyn  College,  1962. 
Lois  Ledell  Showalter,  b.s.,  Wayne  State  University,  1956. 
Christine  Ellen  Smith,  a.b.,  Cornell  University,  1960. 
Elvira  Consoli  Stimpson,  a.b.,  University  of  Bridgeport,  1951. 
Jeanne  Marie  Tetreault,  a.b.,  Anna  Maria  College,  1966. 
Chester  Franciscus  Villalba,  a.b.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1956. 
Jerold  LaVerne  Voss,  b.a.,  Wartburg  College,  1965. 
Muriel  Margaret  Stuepfert  Voss,  b.a.,  Wartburg  College,  1963. 
Cecily  Goldberg  Weintraub,  b.a.,  Keuka  College,  1963. 
Calvin  Robert  Welch,  Jr.,  a.b.,  a.m.,  Marshall  University,  1963,  1964. 
Mary-Olive  Thompson  Whyte,  a.b.,  Smith  College,  1938. 
Christine  Louise  Wiezel,  a.b.,  Tufts  University,  1966. 
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Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 


THE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Howard  Joseph  Parad,  d.s.w. 
Patricia  Drew,  m.s.w. 

Roger  Rowles  Miller,  d.s.w. 


Helen  Pinkus,  d.s.w. 

Eunice  F.  Allan,  d.s.w. 

Grace  Ganter,  d.s.w. 

Sophie  Glebow,  d.s.w. 

Mary  K.  Keeley,  m.s. 

Margaret  Caroline  Yeakel,  d.s.w. 

Anne  Oppenheim  Freed,  m.s.s. 

Elizabeth  Collins  Lemon,  third-year 

diploma 
Anna  Margaret  MacLauchlin,  m.s.s. 
Joan  McPhee  Scratton,  m.s.w. 
Elizabeth  Clark  Johnson,  b.s. 
Norma  Joan  Pickle,  m.s.w. 

Ann  B.  Corleis,  a.b. 
Dorothy  M.  LaFleur 
Dorothy  A.  Nagle 


Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Dean 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Assistant  Dean 
Professor    of  Social    Work,    Director   of 

Research,    and  Editor,  "Smith  College 

Studies  in  Social  Work" 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Field  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Executive  Secretary  and  Registrar 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Assistant 

Registrar 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 


ORGANISATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  was  organized  in  1918  as  a  graduate 
school  in  which  to  prepare  psychiatric  social  workers  for  the  war  emergency.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  an  intensive  course  of  theory  and  a  period  of  supervised  practice 
were  given  to  those  who  were  graduated.  They  at  once  found  their  places  in  hospitals 
and  social  agencies.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  an  approach  to  problems  of  social 
maladjustment  through  an  understanding  of  the  personalities  involved  was  valid 
for  every  form  of  social  casework.  The  Smith  School  therefore  continued  after  the 
war  emergency  as  a  graduate  professional  school  of  social  work  and  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

The  first  decade  of  the  growth  of  the  School  corresponded  to  the  period  when 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  was  enlarging  its  scope  to  include  greater  focus  on 
mental  illness  and  mental  defect,  prevention  of  delinquency,  and  the  development  of 
child  guidance  clinics.     Psychiatric  social  workers  were  then  eagerly  sought  for 
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hospitals,  community  clinics,  and  for  preventive  mental  hygiene  work  in  courts, 
schools,  and  the  public  services.  There  is  an  even  greater  demand  for  today's  gradu- 
ates, who  have  a  rich  range  of  professional  opportunities,  under  both  governmental 
and  voluntary  auspices,  in  many  fields  of  practice,  including  child  guidance  clinics 
and  child  welfare  services,  delinquency  and  correctional  programs,  family  counseling 
services,  hospital  and  rehabilitation  centers,  psychiatric  clinics,  public  assistance 
programs,  and  school  social  work  departments. 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Educational  Plan 
The  educational  plan  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  basic  core  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  work  which 
transcends  the  specializations.  The  educational  program  is  so  planned  as  to  offer 
sound  orientation  in  the  broad  aspects  of  social  work  and  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional competence  in  the  practice  of  social  casework.  Graduates  are  prepared 
to  hold  casework  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of  private  and  public  agencies  and  to 
advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

Classroom  Instruction 

Academic  study  is  designed  to  provide  such  knowledge  from  the  disciplines  of 
medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  law,  and  the  social  sciences  as  is  required  for  the 
practice  of  social  work.  The  courses  in  the  methods  of  social  casework  integrate 
this  factual  knowledge  and  develop  the  principles  and  skills  inherent  in  practice. 
Other  courses  in  the  broad  field  of  social  work  cover  theory  and  method  in  such 
areas  as  public  welfare,  child  welfare,  group  work,  administration,  and  community 
organization.  Basic  considerations  in  carrying  on  research  in  social  casework  are 
reviewed  in  a  course  that  serves  as  an  introduction  for  individual  work  on  a  thesis. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  educational  policy  the  curriculum  consists  of  a  relatively 
few  units  of  instruction  covering  basic  areas  rather  than  being  broken  up  into  many 
elective  courses.  For  example,  the  basic  course  in  public  welfare  aims  to  develop 
a  sound  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  objectives  of  the  field  and  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  varied  individual  programs  on  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 
as  they  operate  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  individuals.  In  the  same  way,  the  casework 
courses  demonstrate  the  application  of  casework  principles  in  family  casework,  child 
welfare,  psychiatric  social  work,  medical  social  work,  and  school  social  work. 

Integration  of  the  total  curriculum  is  achieved  by  arranging  a  sequence  of  courses 
through  the  academic  sessions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  discussion  rather  than  the 
lecture  method  of  teaching  in  the  endeavor  to  train  for  independent  and  resourceful 
thinking.  The  educational  process  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  all  the  students 
live  together  on  the  campus  of  Smith  College  during  the  summer  session  and  thereby 
are  encouraged  in  continuous  group  thinking,  mutual  criticism,  and  discussion  of  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  social  work. 
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Field  Instruction 

Field  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  academic  credit  is  given  for  it. 
Students  are  assigned  to  agencies  in  small  groups  for  a  long  and  continuous  practice 
period.  This  enables  the  student  to  become  a  participating  member  of  the  agency 
and  community,  and  furthers  the  development  of  a  professional  attitude  and  point 
of  view.  Responsible  participation  under  guidance  during  the  field  work  gives 
opportunity  to  develop  competence  and  self-reliance  in  casework  practice. 

Fifty-four  agencies  in  twenty-two  cities  are  affiliated  with  the  School.  These  are 
located  in  large  urban  centers  such  as  Community  Service  Society  in  New  York, 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  in  Boston,  and  in  smaller  communities,  thereby 
providing  contrasting  experience  in  the  two  winter  field  placements.  Students 
are  placed  under  a  supervisor  who  is  highly  qualified  as  practitioner  and  teacher. 
Members  of  the  staff,  administrators,  consulting  psychiatrists,  and  research  special- 
ists participate  in  the  educational  program.  These  factors  assure  good  theoretical 
teaching  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  sound  and  skillful  methodology. 

Carefully  selected  and  supervised  reading  is  assigned  to  supplement  and  enrich 
the  practice  period  in  the  field.  In  addition,  each  student  attends  a  special  com- 
munity planning  seminar  dealing  with  social  welfare  policy  issues. 

During  the  field  work  period,  thesis  subjects  are  selected  and  developed  under 
the  guidance  of  members  of  the  School  faculty.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  is  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  student's  training  for  a  profession  that  looks  to  research  for  ad- 
vancement of  its  theory  and  practice. 

Continuous  supervision  from  the  School  is  maintained  throughout  the  field  work 
period  by  regular  visits  of  faculty. 

Curriculum 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  in  academic  study  on  the  Smith  campus  and 
two  winter  field  work  sessions  in  agencies  selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  School 
for  the  provision  of  a  sound  educational  experience. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic  study  at  the  School  and  an  inter- 
vening winter  session  in  field  work.  It  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  ade- 
quate graduate  preparation  or  satisfactory  supervised  employment  in  an  approved 
casework  agency. 

The  School  Bulletin  giving  full  details  for  the  coming  year  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Degrees 

The  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  period,  namely,  five  sessions  of  full-time  study  for  Plan  A 
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students,  and  three  sessions  for  Plan  B  students;  (b)  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  required,  unless  exempted  by  examination,  when  advanced  work  may  be 
substituted;  (c)  satisfactory  completion  of  a  thesis.  Information  concerning  the 
Doctor  of  Social  Work  (D.S.W.)  is  given  on  page  240. 

Admission 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  open  to  men  and  women  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  who  have  completed  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  in  the  social  and 
biological  sciences.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  for  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work, 
Northampton. 

Expenses 

The  fee  for  each  summer  session  is  $500  which  covers  tuition,  room,  and  board. 
For  each  winter  session  the  fee  is  $300. 

During  the  periods  of  field  work  the  students  are  personally  responsible  for  their 
own  maintenance  and  may  not  accept  salaried  positions. 

Scholarships 

A  number  of  special  stipends  and  scholarships  are  available  for  students  accepted 
by  the  School.  Certain  hospitals  offer  internships  which  cover  all  living  expenses  of 
students;  field  work  agencies  grant  several  scholarships  to  apply  toward  maintenance. 
Several  stipends  of  $1,800  to  $2,459  (plus  tuition)  are  granted,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  School,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  other  governmental  agencies.  No  qualified  candidate  should  be  discouraged 
from  making  application  because  of  financial  limitations. 

Calendar  7969-7971 

Session  I  June  to  September  1969 

Session  II  September  1969  to  June  1970 

Session  III  June  to  September  1970 

Session  IV  September  1970  to  June  1971 

Session  V  June  to  September  1971 

Seminars 

The  School  offers  a  series  of  two-week  seminars  in  July  open  to  experienced  social 
workers  and  limited  to  twenty-five  members.  The  seminars  are  conducted  on  the 
discussion  method  under  the  leadership  of  outstanding  practitioners. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROGRAM  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY 

The  Program  of  Advanced  Study  is  open  to  graduates  of  approved  schools  of  social 
work  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  practice  in  a  qualified  case- 
work agency  and  who  demonstrate  capacity  for  increased  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship. The  Program  consists  of  a  third  postgraduate  year  of  clinical  study  and  practice 
leading  to  a  diploma,  and  a  clinical  doctorate  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Work  (D.S.W.).     Scholarship  aid  is  available  for  qualified  students. 

Third-Tear  Diploma 

This  sequence  offers  formal  course  instruction,  supervised  clinical  experience,  and 
independent  study.  Seminars  in  casework  and  psychiatry  are  designed  to  improve 
the  student's  mastery  of  casework  principles  through  a  deepened  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  personality  and  social  environment  and  methods  of  treatment.  Sem- 
inars in  teaching  method  and  administrative  process  examine  the  educational  and 
psychological  principles  involved.  Agencies,  clinics,  and  hospitals  that  are  out- 
standing as  teaching  centers  are  used  for  field  work. 

Doctor  of  Social  Work 

The  doctoral  sequence,  which  includes  three  summers  and  two  winters,  is  oriented 
to  the  advanced  preparation  of  casework  practitioner-investigators.  The  program 
of  study  offers  formal  course  instruction,  supervised  clinical  practice,  clinical  research 
training,  and  opportunity  to  pursue  a  formal  independent  investigation.  Designed 
to  enhance  career  efforts  to  discover  and  articulate  knowledge  about  practice  theory 
and  methods,  this  sequence  includes  additional  special  seminars  in  social  science  and 
research. 
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OFFICERS 

President,  Mrs  John  B.  Stevens,  20  Strawberry  Hill,  Wallingford,  Conn.  06492 
Vice-President,  Mrs  Robbins  Milbank,  School  House  Farm,  Nelson  P.O. 

Marlboro,  N.H.  03455 
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Mrs  Monroe  Leigh,  5205  Westwood  Drive,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 
Mrs  Ernest  M.  Lyman,  1009  S.  Orchard  Street,  Urbana,  111.  61801 
Mrs  Raymond  P.  Putman,  52  Ward  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass.  01060 
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Mrs  Stephen  B.  Wellington,  21  Sylvan  Avenue,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
(Chairman  of  Classes) 
General  Secretary,  Mrs  John  Scott  Stella,  29  Tyler  Court,  Northampton, 

Mass.  01060 
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Beatrice  Cornell  Gutfinski 

Eleanor  Howard 

Mary  Louise  Bierkamp  Keogh,  a.b. 

Anne  Cahill  Maher 

Mary  Dyka  Mickiewicz 

La  Verne  Seewald  O'Connor 

Leonora  McClure  Page 

Helen  Howes  Wells 

Louise  Cooney  Whittier,  a.b. 

Gladys  Rattell  Woloss 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  SMITH  CLUBS 

Alabama 

Birmingham,  Mrs  Clifford  Lamar,  3136  Pine  Ridge  Road  35213 

Arizona 

Phoenix,  Mrs  Somers  H.  White,  2208  East  Missouri  85016 
Tucson,  Mrs  Eugene  S.  Vinik,  501  West  Magee  Road,  85704 

California 

Bay  Area  League,  Mrs  James  F.  Thacher,  3979  Washington  Street,  San 
Francisco  94118 
East  Bay,  Mrs  Martha  P.  Brooks,  1200  Keith  Avenue,  Berkeley  94708 
Marin  County,  Mrs  Rollin  K.  Post,  35  Corte  Alegre,  Kentfield  94904 
Peninsula,  Mrs  William  G.  Butler,  581  Rhodes  Drive,  Palo  Alto  94303 
San  Francisco,  Mrs  Scott  Barksdale,  2657  Sacramento  Street  941 1 5 
Los  Angeles,  Mrs  Joseph  J.  Leipziger,  9708  Arby  Drive,  Beverly  Hills  90210 
Orange  County,  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Basch,  2510  University  Drive 

Newport  Beach  92660 
Pasadena,  Mrs  Murray  Keatinge,  630  Hillside  Terrace  91105 
San  Diego,  Mrs  Robert  R.  Newman,  2107  Balfour  Court  92109 
Santa  Barbara,  Mrs  Franklin  T.  Bigelow,  Spindrift  Lane,  Carpinteria  93013 

Colorado 

Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gage,  576  Circle  Drive,  Denver  80206 

Connecticut 

Darien-New  Canaan,  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Mandel,  703  Hollow  Tree  Ridge  Road, 

Darien  06820 
Eastern,  Mrs  Frank  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Masons  Island,  Mystic  06355 
Eastern  Fairfield  County,  Mrs  Ervin  S.  Dunn,  II,  Morehouse  Lane,  Southport  06490 
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Connecticut  (Cont.) 

Greenwich,  Mrs  Frederich  W.  Toohey,  602  North  Street  06830 

Hartford,  Mrs  William  O.  Bailey,  29  Harvest  Lane,  West  Hartford  06117 

New  Haven,  Mrs  Arnold  M.  Baskin,  26  Old  Orchard  Road,  North  Haven  06473 

Western,  Kathleen  J.  Dolan,  Newtown  06470 

Delaware 

Mrs  John  Biggs  III,  13  Dickinson  Lane,  Wilmington  19807 

D.C.,  Washington 

Mrs  James  F.  C.  Hyde,  5402  Duvall  Drive,  Westmoreland  Hills,  Md.  20016 

Florida 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Mrs  Compere  Loveless,  Box  22525,  33315 

Jacksonville,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Burbridge,  4137  Roma  Boulevard  32210 

Miami,  Mrs  Alva  Carr,  4050  Park  Avenue,  Coconut  Grove  33133 

Palm  Beaches,  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Moore,  Box  1466,  Delray  Beach  33444 

Sarasota,  Elizabeth  Clarke,  2821  Stoneland  Lane,  33581 

West  Florida,  Mrs  James  G.  Nye,  3044  Pinehurst  Avenue,  Belleair  Bluffs, 

Clearwater  33540 
Winter  Park-Orlando,  Mrs  Carl  M.  Sangree,  366  Henkel  Circle,  Winter  Park  32789 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Mrs  David  R.  Aufdenspring,  4199  Ashwoody  Trail,  N.E.  30319 

Hawaii 

Mrs  Alexander  C.  Marrack,  1169  Lunahaneli  Place,  Kailua,  Oahu  96734 

Illinois 

Central,  Mary  Arbenz,  607  South  Willis,  Champaign  61820 

Chicago,  Mrs  William  M.  Cade,  920  N.  Oakwood  Terrace,  Hinsdale  60521 

North  Shore,  Mrs  Robert  Pfutzenreuter,  727  Linden,  Wilmette  60091 

North  Side,  Mrs  Gerald  B.  Frank,  466  Deming  Place  60614 

South  Side,  Dorothy  Hayes,  1367  E.  53rd  Street  60615 

West  Suburban,  Mrs  DeWitt  Stillman,  117  S.  Park  Avenue,  Hinsdale  60521 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Mrs  Wilbur  F.  Pell,  256  West  Broadway,  Shelbyville  46176 

Iowa 

Central,  Mrs  Southard  P.  Whiting,  Jr.,  7104  Reite,  Des  Moines  50311 

Kentucky 

Mrs.  Ernest  Vogt,  6207  Innes  Trace,  Louisville  40222 

Louisiana 

Mrs  Robert  A.  Wolff,  5112  St.  Bernard  Avenue,  New  Orleans  70122 
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Maine 

Eastern,  Ruth  Gray  {Sec),  70  N.  Fourth  Street,  Old  Town  04468 
Western,  Mrs  Dana  G.  Willard,  1  Kilborn  Way,  Falmouth  04105 

Maryland 

Baltimore,  Mrs  Dorothy  C.  Haws,  1610  Pentwood  Road  21212 

Massachusetts 

Berkshire  County,  Mrs  James  H.  Hunter,  Buxton  Hill,  Williamstown  01267 
Boston  League,  Mrs  William  B.  Sleigh,  Jr.,  64  Bubier  Road,  Marblehead  01945 
Andover,  Mrs  Frank  W.  Reynolds  II,  11  Robandy  Road  01810 
Belmont,  Mrs  Gerald  S.  Foster,  270  Somerset  Street  02178 
Boston,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Cahners,  60  Clinton  Road,  Brookline  02146 
Boston  Junior,  Mrs  Kenneth  M.  Nelson,  18  Gibbs  Street,  Brookline  02146 
Cambridge,  Mrs  James  F.  Ryan,  124  Bay  State  Road,  Boston  02215 
Concord,  Mrs  Edward  M.  Scheu,  Jr.,  Monument  Street  01742 
Lexington,  Mrs  Hermon  S.  Swartz,  19  Highland  Avenue  02173 
Newton,  Mrs  Seymour  Kaufman,  64  Bishopsgate  Road,  Newton 

Highlands  02159 
North  Shore,  Mrs  Charles  V.  McCarthy,  50  Jersey  Lane,  Manchester  01944 
South  Shore,  Mrs  Richard  B.  Singer,  187  S.  Main  Street,  Cohasset  02025 
Wellesley,  Mrs  David  R.  Sargent,  15  Indian  Springs  Way,  Wellesley  Hills  02181 
Winchester,  Mrs  Frederic  R.  Morgenthaler,  15  Laurel  Hill  Lane  01890 
Cape  Cod,  Mrs  J.  Paul  Lanza,  35  Harbor  Road,  Hyannis  02601 
Fitchburg,  Mrs  Robert  H.  Walker,  66  Whiting  Street,  Lunenburg  01462 
Franklin  County,  Mrs  John  S.  duMont,  Colrain  Road,  Greenfield  01301 
Greater  Lowell,  Mrs  E.  Alan  Larter,  Elm  Haven,  Dunstable  01827 
Hampshire  County,  Mrs  Bernard  J.  Miller,  329  Prospect  Street,  Northampton  01060 
Holyoke,  Gertrude  Dunn,  274  Oak  Street,  01040 
Merrimack  Valley,  Mrs  Edward  Dodd,  Ipswich  Road,  Boxford  01921 
Southeastern,  Mrs  Franklin  E.  Denning,  208  Read  Street,  Somerset  02726 
Springfield,  Mrs  Edward  F.  Bridgman,  5  Lathrop  Avenue,  Westfield  01085 
Worcester,  Mrs  J.  Craig  Huff,  Jr.,  42  Adin  Street,  Hopedale  01747 

Michigan 

Ann  Harbor,  Mrs  John  F.  McDermott,  Jr.,  525  Hillspur  48105 

Birmingham,  Mrs  Robert  B.  Carpenter,  564  Overhill  Road  48010 

Detroit,  Mrs  James  P.  Williams,  306  Mt.  Vernon  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms  48236 

Grand  Rapids,  Mrs  George  M.  McAleenan,  1905  Robinson  Road,  S.E.  49506 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Longfellow,  R.  2,  Box  720,  Wayzata  55391 
St.  Paul,  Mrs  Alfred  S.  Bathke,  661  Fairmount  Avenue  55105 
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Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Mrs  D.  Brook  Bartlett,  712  East  47th  Street  64110 

St.  Louis,  Mrs  Macquorn  R.  Forrester,  900  Crescent  Drive,  Clayton  63105 

Nebraska 

Omaha,  Mrs  R.  W.  Hargleroad,  5722  Pratt  68104 

New  Hampshire 

Mrs  Harry  T.  Schultz,  16  Rope  Ferry  Road,  Hanover  03755 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth  County,  Mrs  William  D.  Reid,  7  Oak  Tree  Lane,  Rumson  07760 
Montclair,  Mrs  Walther  J.  Hunziker,  Jr.,  93  Beverley  Road,  Upper 

Montclair  07043 
Northern,  Mrs  Craig  T.  Rossi,  Lambs  Lane,  Cresskill  07626 
Oranges,  Mrs  Clayton  Braatz,  14  Glenside  Road,  South  Orange  07079 
Plainfield-Westfield,  Mrs  Franklin  A.  McCarthy,  212  Nottingham  Way, 

Hillside  07205 
Princeton,  Mrs  Janet  A.  Mitchell,  1 5  Grover  Avenue  08540 
Watchung  Hills,  Mrs  Lloyd  W.  Wise,  Jr.,  31  Edgewood  Road,  Chatham  07928 

New  York 

Albany,  Mrs  David  S.  Williams,  135  South  Manning  Boulevard  12203 

Brooklyn,  Mrs  Owen  M.  Quattlebaum,  76  Remsen  Street  11201 

Buffalo,  Mrs  Peter  C.  Lauterbach,  Spring  Hill,  Eden  14057 

Long  Island,  Mrs  Rudolf  E.  Sturm,  Box  86,  Chicken  Valley  Road,  Glen  Head  11545 

Mohawk  Valley,  Mrs  Charles  A.  Godcharles,  302  College  Hill  Road,  Clinton  13323 

New  York,  Mrs  Bruce  R.  Petersen,  1088  Park  Avenue  10028 

Club  Rooms  -  Hotel  Berkshire,  52nd  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  10022 
Rochester,  Mrs  Richard  L.  Epstein,  425  Claybourne  Road  14618 
Schenectady,  Mrs  Aaron  L.  Kyle,  III,  1  Marcia  Court,  Scotia  12302 
Syracuse,  Mrs  Sherwin  S.  Radin,  6835  Kingsley  Road,  Fayetteville  13066 
Taconic,  Mrs  Egbert  H.  Bogardus,  Box  323,  Sharon  06069 
Westchester  County,  Mrs  John  C.  Goodbody,  49  Boulder  Trail,  Bronxville  10708 

North  Carolina 

Mrs  Herbert  L.  Bodman,  Jr.,  Coker  Drive,  Chapel  Hill  27514 

Ohio 

Akron,  Mrs  J.  Hunter  Hardesty,  950  Merriman  Road  44303 
Cincinnati,  Mrs  Ethan  B.  Stanley  II,  1510  Moon  Valley  Lane  45230 
Cleveland,  Mrs  C  Carlisle  Tippit,  Roundwood  Road,  Chagrin  Falls  44022 
Columbus,  Mrs  Daniel  M.  Galbreath,  2444  West  Lane  Avenue  43221 
Lakewood,  Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Butler,  14923  Edgewater  Drive  44107 
Toledo,  Mrs  Duane  Stranahan,  Jr.,  125  Locust  Street,  Perrysburg  43551 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City,  Mrs  Hal  L.  Malone  II,  1917  Lanesboro  73120 
Oregon 

Mrs  Stuart  W.  Gates,  01659  S.W.  Greenwood  Road,  Portland  97219 
Pennsylvania 

Central,  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Ehrgood,  12th  and  Oak  Street,  Lebanon  17042 

Lehigh  Valley,  Mrs  Frederic  D.  Brown,  418  N.  Broad  Street,  Allentown  18104 

Philadelphia,  Mrs  Walter  W.  Slocum,  1331  Monk  Road,  Gladwyne  19035 

Pittsburgh,  Mrs  William  E.  King,  105  Roycroft  Avenue  15228 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs  Howard  H.  Dana,  122  Nayatt  Road,  Barrington  02890 
Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  Mrs  William  L.  Gray,  Box  1271,  Lulu  Lake  Road,  Lookout  Mountain 
37350 

Memphis,  Mrs  T.  N.  Stern,  346  Waring  Road  38116 

Nashville,  Mrs  Robert  Eisenstein,  Nichol  Lane  37205 
Texas 

Dallas,  Mrs  Bruce  B.  Miller,  6636  Willow  Lane  75230 

Fort  Worth,  Mrs  John  M.  Stevenson,  1207  Hillcrest  76107 

Houston,  Mrs  Howard  M.  De  Laittre,  702  Country  Lane  77024 

San  Antonio,  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Dawson,  Jr.,  788  Terrell  Road  78209 
Vermont 

Mrs  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  7  Green  Mountain  Place,  Middlebury  05753 
Virginia 

James  River,  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Camp  III,  5400  Ditchley  Road,  Richmond  23226 
Washington 

Seattle,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Cram,  Jr.,  9005  42nd  St.  N.E.,  98105 
Wisconsin 

Madison,  Mrs  Gordon  B.  Baldwin,  4233  Manitou  Way  53711 

Milwaukee,  Mrs  John  S.  Sammond,  4232  North  Lake  Drive  53211 

Foreign  Clubs 

Canada 

Montreal  and  Province  of  Quebec,  Mrs  William  Dunnington,  1842  St.  Clare  Road 

Toronto,  Mrs  Gerald  P.  Loweth,  12  Strathearn  Boulevard  10 
England 

London,  Mrs  Harold  Ford,  9  Malvern  Court,  Onslow  Square,  S.W.  7 
France 

Paris,  Mrs  Marcel  deGallaix,  14  Rue  George  Sand  XVI 
The  Netherlands 

Mrs  Willem  A.  Ledeboer,  Landmanweg  29,  Zwijndrecht 
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Summary  of  Students  in  College 


1968-7969 

Freshman  Class  (1972)     . 

Sophomore  Class  (1971)  . 

Italy          .... 

.      1 

Junior  Class  (1970) 

France       .... 

.    23 

Guest  Students 

.      8 

Geneva     .... 

.   20 

Guest  Students 

.    16 

Germany 

.      7 

Guest  Students 

.     2 

Italy          .... 

.     3 

Guest  Students 

.      9 

Spain         .... 

.      6 

Guest  Students 

.      1 

London 

.      2 

Sussex       .... 

1 

Leicester 

.      3 

Philippines 

.      2 

Toronto 

.      2 

Princeton 

.      1 

Senior  Class  (1969) 

Out  of  residence 

.      9 

Total  Undergraduates  . 

Graduate  Students 

Five-College  Students    . 

Graduate 

2 

L'ndergraduate 

.165 

Non-Matriculated  Students 

654 
609 

563 


540 

2366 
125 
167 


TOTAL  .  .  ...  2659 
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Class  of     Class  of    Class  of  Class  of  Graduate 
1969         1970        1971         1972       Students 


Alabama 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Alaska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

California 

24 

8 

23 

21 

7 

Colorado 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

Connecticut . 

48 

45 

66 

72 

5 

Delaware 

2 

2 

2 

5 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

11 

7 

7 

12 

1 

Florida 

8 

4 

13 

10 

0 

Georgia 

3 

2 

7 

1 

0 

Hawaii 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Illinois 

29 

20 

25 

25 

4 

Indiana 

7 

4 

5 

5 

1 

Iowa 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

Kansas 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

Kentucky 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

Louisiana 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Maine 

8 

6 

8 

5 

1 

Maryland 

12 

14 

10 

18 

1 

Massachusetts 

90 

86 

84 

103 

53 

Michigan 

6 

9 

6 

7 

0 

Minnesota    . 

9 

8 

15 

9 

1 

Mississippi    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missouri 

9 

7 

5 

11 

0 

Montana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

Nevada 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire    . 

5 

8 

10 

9 

3 

New  Jersey  . 

36 

40 

59 

66 

6 

New  Mexico 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

New  York     . 

87 

100 

95 

100 

2 

North  Carolina 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

North  Dakota 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

30 

22 

30 

40 

2 

Oklahoma    . 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Oregon 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 
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Class  of     Class  of  Class  of    Class  of    Graduate 
1969         1970         1971  1972         Students 


Pennsylvania 

31 

36 

41 

42 

4 

Rhode  Island 

1 

5 

8 

3 

0 

South  Carolina 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Texas 

7 

4 

5 

5 

0 

Utah    . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont 

5 

6 

4 

5 

0 

Virginia 

11 

15 

20 

16 

0 

Washington 

0 

1 

6 

7 

2 

West  Virginia 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Wisconsin 

4 

2 

4 

8 

0 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Do 

mestk 

525 

505* 

592 

643 

107 

*Not  including  guest  students  in  the  Junior  Tear  Abroad 
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Class  of    Class  of  Class  of    Class  of  Graduate 
1969        1970        1971  1972      Students 


Belgium 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Brazil 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Canada 

3 

9 

2 

4 

2 

Columbia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denmark 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

England 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

France 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Greece 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Guatemala 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Holland 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hong  Kong 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

India 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Italy 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Japan 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Kenya 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Korea 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mexico 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Morocco 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Peru    . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Puerto  Rico. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Philippines 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

South  Vietnam 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sweden 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Turkey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

United  Arab  Republic  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Venezuela 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West  Germany 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Yugoslavia    . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 


22 


17 


11 


14 
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Schedule  of  Midyear  Examinations 
for  the  Year  1968-69 


This  schedule  should  be  consulted  before  courses  are  elected. 

Sectioned  courses  in  which  there  are  no  hours  of  meeting  in  common  for  all  the  students  of 
the  course  are  listed  separately.  All  other  courses  for  which  scheduled  hours  are  given 
in  the  course  descriptions  are  included  within  the  appropriate  time  blocks  (see 
chart,  p.  253). 

Examinations  for  courses  not  yet  scheduled  will  be  arranged  before  the  examination 
period. 


Monday,  Jan. 

20 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22 

8:00- 
10:20 

Courses  in 
Block  L 

Courses  in 
Block  W 
and 

Psychology  101a 
Psychology  102a 

Courses  in 
Block  D 

10:45- 
1:05 

English  201a 
Mathematics  103a 
Mathematics  104a 
Mathematics  202a 

Courses  in 
Block  F 

Courses  in 
Block  A 

2:30- 

Courses  in 

Courses  in 

French  116 

4:50 

Block  K 

Block  E 

French  228a 

and 

French  229a 

Music  111 

French  311a 

Music  221 
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Schedule  of  Midyear  Examinations 
for  the  Year  1968-69 


Continued 


Thursday,  Jan.  23 

Friday,  Jan.  24 

Saturday,  Jan.  25 

8:00- 

Courses  in 

Courses  in 

Courses  in 

10:20 

Block  M 
and 
Religion  210a 

Block  B 

Block  C 

10:45- 

Courses  in 

German  111 

Courses  in 

1:05 

Block  V 

German  11  Id 

Block  Y 

and 

German  112 

and 

French  222a 

Italian  111 

Philosophy  Ilia 

Italian  11  Id 

Philosophy  121a 

Russian  101 

Philosophy  124a 

Russian  11  Id 

Russian  121 

Russian  231 

Spanish  100d 

Spanish  102 

Spanish  103 

Spanish  212 

2:30- 

Courses  in 

Courses  in 

Courses  in 

4:50 

Block  J 

Block  X 

Block  U 

and 

and 

English  214a 

English  114a 
English  115a 
English  116a 
English  218a 
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NOTICE 

The  scheduled  hours  of  classes  and  hours  to  be 
used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  are  indicated 
following  the  descriptions  of  courses.  Students 
may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  the  time 
blocks  outlined  in  the  accompanying  chart,  except 
in  rare  cases  which  involve  no  conflict.  Assign- 
ments to  sections  and  laboratory  periods  are  made 
by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are 
not  indicated,  the  times  of  meeting  are  arranged  by 
the  instructor. 


CLASS  SCHEDULE 


Mon. 


Tues.  Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


A   J— ► 


If 


n^= 


J 

1 

j 

i 

L 

K — U  — 

/  l>  V  V  Y  v  Wl 
f    J  orMYlK, 

\  A  A  \, 
Lor  U/ 

*    X     A    A 

T 

-  V  — 

tt 

tt                v 

zL 

w 


tt 


tt 


ffReserved  for  College  assemblies,  concerts,  lectures,  and 
other  events. 


INDEX 


Academic  divisions,  34 
Academic  record,  52 

Class  absence,  52 
Acceleration,  44 
Administration,  27 
Admissions,  40 

Advanced  placement,  42 

Advanced  standing,  43 

Early  decision,  42 

Entrance  requirements,  40 

Entrance  tests,  41 

Foreign  students,  42 

Graduate  study,  201 

Non-matriculated  students,  43 

Readmission,  43 
Alumnae  Association  officers,  240 

Presidents  of  clubs,  241 
American  Studies  major,  198 
Ancient  Studies  major,  199 
Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture 

courses,  58fF 
Art  courses,  57 

Asian  and  African  Studies,  50 
Astronomy  courses,  66 
Auditors,  43,  53,  211 
Awards,  219 

Bacteriology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
Biblical  Literature  courses,  177 
Bills,  2,  210 

Biochemistry  major,  199 
Biological  Sciences  courses,  71 
Botany,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
Buildings,  205 

Calendar,  College,  5;  yearly,  4 
Certificate  for  foreign  students,  201 
Chemistry  courses,  80 
Child  Study  courses,  94 
Chinese  courses,  55,  56 
Class  schedule,  253 
Classical  Languages  &  Literatures,  84 
College  Board  tests,  41 
Committees,  Faculty,  32 
Cooperative  house,  213 
Cooperative  ph.d.  program,  50,  202 


Cooperative  program  for  critical  lan- 
guages, Princeton,  49 
Correspondence,  names  for,  2 
Counselors,  Board  of,  7 
Courses  of  study,  54 
Curriculum,  44 
Day  Schools,  29,  208 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  201 
Dean's  list,  52 

Degrees  conferred  1967,  221-234 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  44 

B.A.  with  Distinction,  51 

Cooperative  ph.d.,  50,  202 

Doctor  of  Social  Work,  239 

Master  of  Arts,  201 

Master  of  Arts,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
201 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  201 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, 164,  201 

Master  of  Social  Work,  236 
Deposits 

General,  210-211 

Room,  210-211 
Diploma  in  American  Studies,  201 
Economics  courses,  88 
Education  courses,  94 
Election  of  courses,  53 
English    courses,    99 
Entrance  requirements,  40;  tests,  41 
Examination  schedule,  250-251 
Expenses  and  fees,  210,  211 
Faculty,  8 
Failure,  52 
Fees,  for  auditors,  211 

Early  decision,  210 

General,  210 

Graduation,  2 1 1 

Gymnasium  suits,  211 

Health,  211 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  46 

Non-matriculated  students,  211 

Practical  music,  211 
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INDEX 


Fees  (Continued) 

Practice  rooms,  211 

Registration,  211 

Room,  211 

School  for  Social  Work,  235 

Sports,  211 

Tuition,  211 
Fellowships,  201 

Financial  Aid  and  Scholarships,  212 
First  Group  scholars,  220 
Five-College  cooperation,  49 
Foreign  students,  42 
Foreign  Study,  46 
French  courses,  108 
General  Literature  course,  55 
Geographical    distribution    of   students, 

247-249 
Geology  and  Geography  courses,  114 
German  courses,  118;  majors,  120 
Government  courses,  121 
Grades,  52 
Graduate  study,  201 
Greek  courses,  84 
Gymnasium  suits,  211 
Heads  of  House,  31 
Health  Service,  30,  204 
Hebrew  courses,  Biblical,  1 80 
HILC,  50 

Hispanic-American  majors,  133 
Hispanic  Studies,  courses,  129 
History  courses,  135 
History  and  Social  Science  course,  55 
History  of  Science  courses,  56,  144 
History  of  Smith  College,  35 
Honorary  Degrees  conferred,  232 
Honors,  50;  conferred,  227 
Houses,  203,  208 
Humanities,   History    &    Social   Science 

course,  55 
Infirmary,  30,  204,  211 
Insurance,  46,  204,  211 
Intercollegiate  courses,  55 
Interdepartmental  courses,  55 
Interdepartmental  majors,  198 
Italian  courses,  146 


Junior  Year  Abroad,  46 

Key  to  symbols  and  abbreviations,  8,  54 

Language  requirement,  44 

Latin  courses,  85 

Library,  28,  205 

Loans,  213 

Major,  the,  45 

Mathematics  courses,  149 

Microbiology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 

Midyear  examination  schedule,  250-251 

Museum  of  Art,  29,  206 

Music 

Courses,  153 

Entrance  requirements,  156 

Fees  for  practical  music,  211 

Scholarships,  212 
Non-matriculated  students,  43,  211 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  52 
Philosophy  courses,  158 
Physical  Education  courses,  162 

Courses  in  teacher  training,  164 

Requirements,  162 
Physical  Science  course,  55 
Physics  courses,  167 
Portuguese,  see  Hispanic  Studies 
Premedical  programs,  79 
Princeton  cooperative  program,  49 
Prizes,  215 

Psychology  courses,  172 
Readmission,  43 
Registration,  5 
Religion  courses,  177 
Religious  life,  204 
Requirements 

For  admission,  40 

College  requirements,  44 

Special,  44 
Residence,  203 
Riding  fees,  211 
Room  assignments,  203 
Room  deposit,  210-211 
Rules  for  election  of  courses,  53 
Russian  courses,  183;  majors,  185 
Scholars,  list  of,  220 
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INDEX 


Scholarships 

First  group,  213 

Social  Work,  238 
Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid,  212 
Scholastic  achievement  tests,  41 

Aptitude  tests,  41 
Science  requirement,  44 
Secondary  school  preparation,  40 
Self-help,  213 
Seminars,  53 

Separation  from  College,  52 
Shortage  of  hours,  43,  52 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the,  52 
Signs  and  abbreviations,  8,  54 
Smith  College  Day  Schools,  29,  208 
Social  Work,  School  for,  235 

Degrees  conferred,  233 
Sociology  courses,  186 
Sophia  Smith  Collection,  29 
Spanish,  see  Hispanic  Studies 


Special  requirements,  44 

Special  Studies,  56 

Sports  fees,  211 

Student  Counseling  Service,  204 

Students,  summary  of,  246 

Summer  courses  in  the  history  of  art,  49, 

58,  59 
Teaching  fellows,  25 
Teaching  fellowships,  201 
Theatre  &  Speech  courses,  192 
Toronto,  exchange  program  with,  49 
Trustees,  Board  of,  6 
Tuition,  210-211 
Units,  51 
Visitors,  2 

Vocational  Counseling,  205 
WTilliam  Allan  Neilson  Chair,  39 
Withdrawal  from  College,  43 
Withdrawal  refunds,  210 
Zoology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
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Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  Association  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New 
England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  associations  in 
the  United  States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated 
and  found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  support 
the  efforts  of  public  school  and  community  officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools 
naeet  the  standards  of  membership. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS 

The  particular  form  of  a  bequest  clause  will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  bequest 
(specific,  residual,  contingent,  etc.)  and  its  purpose  (endowment,  restricted,  unre- 
stricted, etc.).  Although  it  is  possible  to  designate  a  specific  purpose  for  a  bequest, 
the  functions  and  needs  of  the  College  do  change  in  time.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  a  specific  purpose  be  stated  as  a  preference  with  the  final  determina- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  The  following  forms 
may  be  adapted  for  most  bequests;  special  conditions  should  be  discussed  with  your 
attorney  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable 
corporation  established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and 

purposes  of  the  said  institution. 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Restricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation 
established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 

of dollars,    (to    be   known   as   the 

Fund) ;  the  Principal  to  be  added  to 

the  endowment  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  income  and  a  prudent  portion  of  the 
Gains  to  be  used  for (for  ex- 
ample, scholarship  aid;  faculty  salaries;  or  instruction  in  a  specified  field.) 

Residuary   Clause 

I  give  and  bequeath  and  devise  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable 
corporation  established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  whether  real,  personal  or 
mixed  wherever  situate  and  to  which  I  may  be  legally  or  equitably  entitled  at  my 
decease;  or  over  which  I  have  any  power  of  disposition;  (to  be  known  as  the 
Fund;  to  be  used  for ) . 

Contingency  Clause 

In  case  of  the  failure  or  lapse  of  any  legacy  or  devise  herein  such  that  the  property 
so  bequeathed  or  devised  would  pass  by  intestacy,  I  direct  that  in  lieu  thereof  such 
property  shall  pass  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation 
established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Visitors 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  College.  Student  guides,  whose  headquarters 
are  College  Hall  2,  are  available  for  conducting  tours  of  the  campus.  Their  services 
may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  and  pre-college  students  are  urged  to  secure  appoint- 
ments in  advance  with  the  Director  or  Associate  Director  of  Admission  and,  if  they 
are  interested  in  scholarship  and  self-help  opportunities,  with  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Administrative  offices  in  College  Hall  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holidays,  officers  and  staff  are  avail- 
able only  if  an  appointment  is  made  in  advance. 


Correspondence 


Inquiries  of  various  types  concerning  Smith  College  may  be  made  of  the  following 
officers  and  their  staffs,  either  by  mail,  telephone,  or  by  interview.  The  post  office 
address  is  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060.  The  telephone  number  is  (413) 
584-2700. 

Admission  of  Students:  Mr.  David  F.  Lasher,  Director  of  Admission 

Residence  &  General  Welfare  of  Students:  Miss  Helen  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  Students 

Scholarships,  Loans,  &  Work:  Mrs  Linton  H.  Foster,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Graduate  Study  &  Fellowships:  Miss  Helen  Randall,  Director 

Foreign  Students:  Mrs  Joan  M.  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Health  of  Students:  Dr  Vera  Joseph,  College  Physician,  69  Paradise  Road 

Academic  Standing: 

Class  of  1973,  Mrs  Joan  M.  Bramwell 

Class  of  1972,  Mrs  George  Cohen 

Classes  of  1970  and  1971,  Mrs  Michael  Olmsted,  Assistant  Dean 

Payment  of  Bills:  Mr  Robert  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer 

Development  &  Public  Relations:  Mr  Herbert  N.  Heston,  Director 

Transcripts  &  Records:  Mrs  Helen  B.  Bishop,  Registrar 

Publications:  Mr  Russell  F.  Carpenter,  Secretary  of  the  College 

School  for  Social  Work:  Miss  Helen  Pinkus,  Acting  Dean 

Alumnae  Affairs:  Mrs  John  Scott  Stella,  General  Secretary,  Alumnae  House 

Alumnae  References:  Miss  Alice  N.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
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1969                 1970                  1971 

JULY 

JANUARY 

JULY 

JANUARY 

S    M    T   W    T    F    S 

S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

S    M   T   W   T   F 

12     3     4     5 

1     2     3 

12     3     4 

1 

6     7     8     9  10  11  12 

4     5     6     7     8     9  10 

5     6     7     8     9  10  11 
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FEBRUARY 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 
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1     2 
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29  30  31 

27  28  29  30 
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APRIL 
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18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

18  19  20  21  22  23 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

26  27  28  29  30 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

NOVEMBER 

MAY 

NOVEMBER 

MAY 

S    M    T   W    T    F    S 

S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

S    M   T   W   T    F 

1 

1     2 

12     3    4     5     6     7 

2     3     4     5     6     7     8 

3     4     5     6     7     8     9 

8     9  10  11  12  13  14 

2     3     4     5     6    7 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

9  10  11  12  13  14 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

16  17  18  19  20  21 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

29  30 

23  24  25  26  27  28 

30 

31 

30  31 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

S    M    T    W    T    F    S 

S    M    T    W   T    F    S 

S    M    T    W    T    F 

12     3     4     5     6 

12     3    4    5     6 

12     3    4     5 

12     3    4 

7     8     9  10  11  12  13 

7     8     9  10  11  12  13 

6     7     8     9  10  11  12 

6     7     8     9  10  11 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

13  14  15  16  17  18 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

20  21  22  23  24  25 

28  29  30  31 

28  29  30 

27  28  29  30  31 

27  28  29  30 

College  Calendar 


FIRST  SEMESTER,  1969-7970 


Sunday,  September  14,  7:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  17,  5:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  September  18,  8:40  a.m. 

Mountain  Day  (holiday) 

Monday,  October  27  -  Friday,  October  31 

Wednesday,  November  26, 12:50  p.m.  - 
Sunday,  November  30 

Saturday,  December  20,  8:00  a.m.  - 
Monday,  January  5,  8:00  a.m. 

Monday,  January  5  -  Wednesday,  January  7 

Monday,  January  5  -  Thursday,  January  1 5 

Friday,  January  16  -  Sunday,  January  18 

Monday,  January  19  -  Thursday,  January  22 

Thursday,  January  22,  10:00  p.m.  - 
Wednesday,  January  28,  8:40  a.m. 


Freshman  Registration  and 
Meeting  with  the  Class  Dean 

First  Chapel  and  Registration 

Classes  begin 

To  be  announced  by  the  President 

Independent  Study 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Christmas  Recess 

Course  Registration  for  the 
Second  Semester 

Reading  Period 
Pre-examination  Study 
Midyear  Examinations 

Midyear  Recess 


SECOND  SEMESTER,  7969-7970 


Wednesday,  January  28,  8:40  a.m. 
Friday,  February  20 

Wednesday,  March  18,  8:00  a.m.  - 
Tuesday,  March  31,  8:00  a.m. 

Tuesday,  May  5  -  Thursday,  May  7 

Tuesday,  May  5  -  Friday,  May  1 5 
Saturday,  May  16  -  Monday,  May  18 
Tuesday,  May  19  -  Friday,  May  22 
Sunday,  May  31 


Classes  begin 

Rally  Day 

Spring  Recess 

Course  Registration  for  the 
First  Semester  of  1970-1971 

Reading  Period 

Pre-examination  Study 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 


The  Board  of  Trustees 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.,  President    Northampton 

Term 
expires 

1970     J.  Seelye  Bixler,  ph.d.,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  l.h.d.,  ll.d.     Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire 


1970  Albert  H.  Gordon,  a.b.,  m.b.a. 

1970  Elizabeth  Bell  Higginbotham,  a.b. 

1970  Frederick  Sheffield,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

1971  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  Cutler,  a.b. 
1971  Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  b.s. 

1971  Marcia  Ennis  Stevens,  a.b. 

1972  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Carey,  a.b. 
1972  Edward  H.  deConingh,  a.b.,  s.b. 
1972  Richard  Gordon  Leahy,  ph.d. 

1972  Julia  Andrus  Moon,  a.b. 

1973  Sara  Scranton  Linen,  a.b. 

1974  Constance  Morrow  Morgan,  a.m.,  Chairman 
1974  Elizabeth  Reimann  Bodine,  m.a. 

1974  Wallace  T.  MacCaffrey,  ph.d. 

1974  Roger  F.  Murray,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 


Florence  Macdonald,  a.b.,  Secretary 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  a.b.,  m.b.a.,  Treasurer 
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New  York  City 

Dallas,  Texas 

New  York  City 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Scottsdale,  Arizona 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Ridgefield,  Washington 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Northampton 
Northampton 


The  Board  of  Counselors 


Lucy  Barnard  Briggs,  a.b.,  Chairman 

Natalie  Starr  Putman,  m.a.,  Vice  Chairman 

Jere  Abbott,  b.s. 

Robert  L.  Arnstein,  a.b.,  m.d. 

Janet  White  Averill 

Wilson  Bradley,  Jr.,  b.s. 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr.,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

Virginia  Dougherty  Glover,  a.b. 

Edward  Joseph  Gordon,  a.m.t. 

A.  John  Holden,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Lucile  G.  Mason,  a.b. 

Elizabeth  Stoffregen  May,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

Anne  Kane  McGuire,  a.m.t. 

William  Milliken,  b.a.,  ll.d. 

Ruth  Mortimer,  a.b.,  m.s. 

Eleanor  Angle  Richmond,  a.b. 

John  Jay  Scott,  ll.b. 

Thomas  P.  Stewart,  a.b.,  b.d. 

Nell  Cochrane  Taylor,  m.a. 

Caroline  Bedell  Thomas,  a.b.,  m.d. 

Virginia  Wing,  a.b. 


Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Northampton 

Dexter,  Maine 

Hamden,  Connecticut 

Northampton 

Pasadena,  California 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

Washington,  D.C. 

North  Haven,  Connecticut 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Washington,  D.C. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Roslyn,  New  York 

Mount  Kisco,  New  York 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


THE  FACULTY 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 
b.litt.  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales, 
b.l.,  l.h.d. ,  litt.d. 

Frank  Hamilton  Hankins,  ph.d.,  l.h.d. 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  a.m. 

Susan  Miller  Rambo,  ph.d. 

Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  ph.d., 
d.litt.,  l.h.d. 

Elizabeth  Faith  Genung,  m.s.  in  agr. 

Abbie  Mabel  O'Keefe,  m.d. 

Esther  Lowenthal,  ph.d. 
Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  ph.d. 


Kate  Ries  Koch,  a.m.,  m.l.d. 

Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti,  dottore 
in  filosofia  e  pedagogia 

Gertrude  Goss 

Samuel  Ralph  Harlow, 
ph.d.,  l.h.d.,  litt.d. 

Vera  A.  Sickels,  a.m. 


Explanation  of  marks  before  instructors'  names : 

fabsent  for  the  year 

*  absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 

§  Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Appointed  for  the  first  semester 

Appointed  for  the  second  semester 
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President  and  Professor  of  History 
Warden  Emeritus  (1944) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  (1946) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics  (1947) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1948) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1949)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate   Professor   Emeritus  of 

Bacteriology  (1950) 
Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1950) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1952)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate   Professor   Emeritus  of 
Landscape  Architecture  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian 
Language  and  Literature  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1953) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1953) 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Merrill  Dewey,  a.m. 

Margaret  Brackenbury  Crook,  b.a., 
diploma  in  anthropology 


Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  ph.d. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  ph.d., 
litt.d.,  l.h.d. 

K.  Frances  Scott,  ph.b.,  m.d. 


Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  ph.d. 

Willian  Beaumont  Scatchard, 
b.mus.,  B.S. 

Vera  Brown  Holmes,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

C.  Pauline  Burt,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Alexander  Marsh,  a.m. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

Clarence  Kennedy,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Sears  Ainsworth, 
PH.D.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Sara  Bache-Wiig,  ph.d. 

Frances  Campbell  McInnes,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Sidney  Raymond  Packard, 
ph.d.,  jur.d.  (hon.),  l.h.d. 


Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  (1953) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature  (1954)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1955) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (19 55) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Hygiene  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1958)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1958) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (1959) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1960) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Botany  (1960) 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 


THE  FACULTY 


Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  ph.d. 

Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a.b. 

Rene  Guiet,  docteur  de  l'universite 

DE    PARIS 

Margaret  Hill  Peoples,  ph.d. 

Marthe  Sturm,  lic.  es.  l.,  diplome 
d' etudes  superieures 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Young,  a.m. 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  ph.d. 
Catherine  A.  Pastuhova,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  m.a. 

William  Sentman  Taylor, 
ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Vincent  Guilloton,  agrege  de 
l'universite 

Nora  May  Mohler,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Katherine  Gee  Hornbeak,  ph.d. 

Edith  Burnett,  b.s. 

Helene  Cattanes,  docteur  de 

l'universite  de  paris 
Leona  Christine  Gabel,  ph.d. 

Katherine  Reding  Whitmore, 

d.lit.   (madrid) 
Raymond  Prentice  Putman 
blanca  del  vecchio,  diploma  di  magistero 
Helen  Jeannette  Peirce,  m.a. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 
Professor   Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  (1962) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of   Theatre 

and  Speech  (1962) 
Professor   Emeritus  of  French   Language 

and  Literature  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963) 

and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 

and  Literature  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 

and  Portuguese  Languages  and 

Literatures  (1963) 
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THE  FACULTY 


Oliver  Waterman  Larkin,  a.m. 
Michele  Francesco  Cantarella,  a.m. 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 

Ida  Deck  Haigh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mensel,  a.b. 

Ernest  Charles  Driver,  ph.d. 
Marine  Leland,  ph.d.,  litt.d.  (hon.) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  m.s. 

William  Albert  Bodden,  b.a. 
Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  ph.d. 
Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  ph.d. 

Virginia  Corwin,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Clifford  Richardson  Bragdon, 
a.m.,  ED.M. 

Dorothy  Walsh,  ph.d. 

Marion  DeRonde,  a.b. 

William  Denis  Johnston,  m.a.,  ll.m. 

Dorothy  Wrinch,  d.sc. 

John  Woods  Duke 

Paul  Gerald  Graham,  ph.d. 

Doris  Silbert,  a.m. 

Alfred  Young  Fisher,  docteur  de 

l'universite  de  dijon 
Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  sc.d. 


Professor  Emeritus  oj  Art  (1964) 
Professor   Emeritus   of  Italian   Language 

and  Literature  (1964) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  (1964) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Music  (1964) 
Director    Emeritus    of   Scholarships 

and  Student  Aid  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 

and  Literature  (1965) 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 

Education  (1965) 

Treasurer  and  Controller  Emeritus  (1965) 
College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  (1966) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature  (1966) 
Professor    Emeritus    of    Education 

and  Child  Study  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1966) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1966) 

Professor   Emeritus    of    Theatre 

and  Speech  (1966) 
Visiting  Research  Professor  of  Physics 

Retired  (1966)  and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language 

and  Literature  (1967) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English   Language 

and  Literature  (1967) 
Professor     Emeritus     in     the     Biological 

Sciences  (1967) 
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THE  FACULTY 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  ph.d. 

Robert  Frank  Collins,  a.m. 

Helen  Stobbe,  ph.d. 

Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m. 
Margaret  Louise  Johnson,  a.b.,  b.s. 
Neal  Breaule  DeNood,  ph.d. 

Lois  Evelyn  Te  Winkel,  ph.d. 

Esther  Carpenter,  ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Helen  Muchnic,  ph.d. 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 

Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  ph.d. 


Daniel  Aaron,  ph.d. 

Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Baskin,  b.a.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon. 
fCHARLES  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 

Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

George  Cohen 

fLouis  Cohn-Haft,  PH.D. 


Professor     Emeritus     in     the     Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Associate  Professor   Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1968) 

Librarian  Emeritus  (1968) 

Professor     Emeritus     of    Sociology 
and  Anthropology  (1968) 

Professor     Emeritus     in     the     Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor     Emeritus     in     the    Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (7969) 

Professor     Emeritus     in     the     Biological 
Sciences  (7969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (7969) 


Mary     Augusta     Jordan     Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Economics 

Robert  A.   Woods  Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art  and 

Director  of  the  Smith  College  Museum 

Mary  Huggins  Gamble  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History 
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THE  FACULTY 


fKENNETH  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 
IGeorge  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

Alvin  Derald  Etler,  mus.b 
Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 
Vernon  D.  Gotwals,  Jr.,  m.f.a. 
Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell, 
a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  litt.d. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a. 
**James  Holderbaum,  PH.D. 
B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 
*Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
Vera  A.  Joseph,  b.a.,  m.d. 
Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 
tjAY  Richard  Judson,  ph.d. 
JMervin  Jules 
Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 

fMuRRAY  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
**Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 


Professor     of     English     Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor    of    Classical    Languages 
and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sydenham    Clark   Parsons   Professor 
of  History 

Professor    of  English    Language 
and  Literature 

Henry  Dike  Sleeper  Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

College  Librarian 


Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Director  of  Choral  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  History 

College  Physician 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor 
of  Government 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 
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THE  FACULTY 


David  F.  Lasher 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz, 

PH.D.,  LL.D. 

Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 
Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 

2DoROTHY  BETHURUM  LoOMIS,  PH.D. 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
**Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 
Jane  Adele  Mott,  ph.d. 
Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 
■jThomas  Samuel  Osborne,  ph.d. 
*Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 

fHoWARD  J.   PARAD,  D.S.W. 

Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 
Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 

Victor  Sawdon  Pritchett 
Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 
Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 
Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 


Director  of  Admission 

Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Jessie  Wells 
Post  Professor  of  Art 

Elizabeth  Drew  Visiting  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History  and  of  Art 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Assistant 

to  the  President 
Professor  of  Economics 
Gates  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  the  Smith  College  School 

for  Social  Work  and  Professor 

of  Social  Work 
Professor    of    English  Language 

and  Literature 
Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 

Writer-in-Residence 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Study 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
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THE  FACULTY 


Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 
**Ramon  Eduardo  Ruiz,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Max  Salvadori,  dr.  sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 

fMARIE  SCHNIEDERS,  PH.D. 

Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  PH.D. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 


Kenneth  Wayne  Sherk,  ph.d. 

Elsa  Margareeta  Siipola,  PH.D. 
*Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 
**Adam  Henry  Spees,  ph.d. 
Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 

**Richard  Preston  Unsworth, 

B.D.,  TH.M. 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 
§Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere 

fklemens  von  klemperer,  ph.d. 

Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  History 

Dean  of  Students 

Dwight  W.  Morrow  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

Physician,  Psychiatrist,  Director  of  the 
Counseling  Services,  and  Lecturer 
in  Psychology  and  in  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Director  of  the  Clark  Science  Center 

Harold  E.  Israel  Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  of  History 
Professor  of  Government 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 


JKamel  Saleh  Abu  Jaber,  ph.d. 
Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m. 
§Margaret  Louise  Bates,  d.phil. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 


Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Student   Counselor   on   the   Eva    Hills 
Eastman  Foundation 
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Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

Mary  Frances  Brown,  a.m.,  m.d. 
Henry  Robert  Burger  III,  ph.d. 
fCARL  John  Burk,  ph.d. 

**Gerard  Ernest  Caspary,  ph.d. 
Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg, 

B.D.,  PH.D. 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

Andree  Demay,  agregee  de 
l'universite 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 


Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 
Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Herman  Edelberg,  a.b.,  m.d. 
George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

**Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
fPETER  Garland,  a.b.,  b.arch. 


Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Registrar 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Class 
of  7973 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  of  Theatre  and  Speech  and  Director 
of  Dance 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate    Professor    of    Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
and  Director  of  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
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Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Michael  Caesar  Gemignani,  ph.d. 

fMYRON  GLAZER,  PH.D. 

Philip  Green,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
fKENNETH  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
**Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 


Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d. 
Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m., 

lic.  de  concert 
Allan  Mitchell,  ph.d. 
Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 
*Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 
fJosEPHiNE  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d. 
Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 
Willy  Schumann,  ph.d. 

j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 


Associate   Professor   of  French   Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

and  Anthropology 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

and  Child  Study  and  Director  of  the 

Day  Schools 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  and  Secretary  of 

the  Faculty 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Associate    Professor    of   Government 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Associate  Professor  of  German  Language 

and   Literature 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
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IDenton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
Jay  B.  Sorenson,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 
Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 
**Kenneth  Stern,  ph.d. 
frobert  teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

felizabeth  gallaher  von  klemperer, 

PH.D. 

IGeorge  Theophilus  Walker,  d.m.a. 
fEuNiCE  Ellen  Way,  ph.d. 
jochanan  h.  a.  wljnhoven,  ph.d. 

William  Thomas  Harvey  Youngren, 

PH.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 


Maurianne  Schifreen  Adams,  ph.d. 

fjoan  m.  afferica,  ph.d. 

Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 

David  Frederick  Allmendinger,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Louis  Eugene  Auld,  ph.d. 

Jean-Paul  Ballorain,  agrege  de 
l'universite 

Richard  Karl  Bambach,  m.s. 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 

Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter, 

PH.D. 

Leonard  Bickman,  ph.d. 
Janet  Burack  Biller,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  French   Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant    Professor    of    Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 
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David  Cavitch,  ph.d. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 
Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 
John  Dunning  Davis,  ph.d. 

§Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage, 
lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s.,  docteur  en  histoire 

Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.d. 

Margherita  Silvi  Dinale, 
dottore  in  lettere 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  s.t.b.,  dr.  theol. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Robert  John  Fabian,  ph.d. 
Marjorie  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  ph.d. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 
jGerald  Louis  Fox,  ph.d. 
Margy  Gerber,  PH.D. 

Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

t Arnold  E.  S.  Gussin,  ph.d. 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  ph.d. 
Joann  Marlene  Johnson,  m.s. 


THE  FACULTY 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Physician 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education 
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Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

Henry  Li-hua  Kung,  b.a. 
R.  Alan  Lawson,  ph.d 
Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
Gerda  K.  Lorenz,  PH.D. 

Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 
Louise  Mengel  Luckenbill,  ph.d. 

Allan  Ludman,  ph.d. 

Sanat  Kumer  Majumder.  PH.D. 

Gary  Mason  McCown,  ph.d. 

Blandine  Laflamme  McLaughlin, 

DOCTEUR  DE  l'UNIVERSTTE  DE  PARIS 

Dorothy  Merrill,  ph.d. 

Reuben  George  Miller,  ph.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Wallace  Mullin,  ph.d. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Jeanne  Adele  Powell,  ph.d. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 

Philippe-Etienne  Raviart, 

AGREGE  DE  l'UNIVERSITE 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
Charles  Melvtn  Sackrey,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
fmary  carruthers  schroeder,  ph.d. 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 
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Assistant   Professor   of  French   Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese  Studies 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

and  Anthropology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Assistant  Dean  and  Adviser  to  the  Classes 

of  1970  and  1971 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Director  of  Child  Study 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


THE  FACULTY 


John  Porter  Sessions 

William  Chauncey  Shepherd,  ph.d. 

**Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Michael  Simpson,  ph.d. 

**Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
fmartha  teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Alfred  Thompson,  d.phil. 

*d0nald  alastair  trumpler,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

§Hans  Rudolph  Vaget,  ph.d. 

Amy  Lou  Vandersall,  ph.d. 
Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Irwin  Myron  Wall,  ph.d. 
Ernst  Wallfisch 
Lory  Wallfisch 
Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 

**Allen  Weinstein,  PH.D. 

Brian  White,  ph.d. 

Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 

Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

and  Anthropology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 

and  Literature  and  Director  of 

Language  Studies 


Stephen  Miller  Adler,  ph.d. 
Michele  L.  Aldrich,  a.b. 
Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 


Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
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David  R.  Ball,  b.a.,  lic.  es  l. 

Ron  D.  K.  Banerjee,  m.a. 

Arthur  Harding  Barrow,  m.f.a. 
Fernanda  Barroso  Beltrao,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 
Leonard  Berkman,  m.f.a. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Manlio  Cancogni,  dottore  in  lettere 

^ouis  Peter  Carini,  ph.d. 
xJames  A.  Chalmers,  ph.d. 
Frances  L.  Clayton,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Hoffman  Cleghorn,  a.b. 

Bruce  C.  Cogan,  ph.d. 
Rafael  Leon  Cortada,  ph.d. 
Grace  Johnson  Craig,  ph.d. 
2Peter  Czap,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 
William  A.  Dent,  ph.d. 
Ian  Henderson  Douglas,  d.phil. 
Mark  Ehman,  b.d.,  s.t.m.,  m.a. 

John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 

2Alfred  Young  Fisher,  docteur  de 
l'universite  de  dijon 

Gerald  Peter  Flynn,  m.a. 

2Charles  Clement  Fussell,  m.m. 

Grosser  Gifford,  ph.d. 

Arnold  Goldman,  ph.d. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  m.a. 
*Lotte  Goslar 


Lecturer  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 
Lecturer  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Lecturer  in  Economics 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  Music 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Religion 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Government 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
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\Julie  Anne  Graham,  a.b. 

2Theodore  C.  Grame,  mus.m. 
Burton  Gummer,  m.s.w. 
Richard  Long  Harkness,  ph.d. 
Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.  inst.  p. 
G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d. 
ishaq  musa  husaini,  ph.d. 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 

2Rita  Albers  Jules 

2James  J.  Kane,  b.s. 

Isobel  Reymes  King,  a.m. 

Elsie  Harriet  Koester,  a.m. 

^ei-Chin  H.  Ku,  PH.D. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 
Alan  David  Lewis,  m.a. 
Stephen  R.  Macht,  m.a. 

lole  florillo  magri,  dottore  in 

lingue  e  letterature  straniere,  a.m. 
Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

Richard  Mayhew 

2Ray  Arvil  Moore,  ph.d. 

Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 

2Nancy  Munn,  PH.D. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

Konrad  Oberhuber,  PH.D. 

Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 

Catherine  E.  Portuges,  a.m. 


Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Ada  Howe  Kent  Lecturer  in  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
Lecturer  in  Physics 
Lecturer  in  Art 
Lecturer  in  Economics 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics 
Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Visiting  Artist 
Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Lecturer  in  History 
Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

and  in  Music 
Lecturer  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
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2Donald  Allen  Proulx,  ph.d. 
Douglas  Scott  Richardson,  m.a. 
Mary  Angelice  Seibert,  o.s.u.,  ph.d. 
Giovina  D.  Sessions,  m.m. 
*Paul  Howe  Shepard,  ph.d. 
Joachim  Wolfgang  Stieber,  m.a. 
John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
John  D.  Strong,  ph.d. 
Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
\John  Ulmer,  m.f.a. 
Doris  Kimball  Viguers,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 
Miriam  K.  Whaples,  ph.d. 

MlRA  WlLKINS,  PH.D. 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 
Jonathan  Jay  Woodman,  b.s.  arch. 


Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Lecturer  in  Art 


David  Allen  Batchelder,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 
Lawrence  Arthur  Doebler,  mus.b. 
Linda  K.  Hall,  b.s. 

Micheline  Fort  Harris,  lic.  es  l., 

c.a.p.e.s. 
Jeffrey  Alan  Horn,  m.a. 

Richard  Aram  Keshishian,  m.f.a. 
Edward  Constantin  Laufer,  m.f.a. 
§Milagros  Teresa  Ortega-Costa,  m.a. 
Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  a.m. 

Lita  Therese  Roberson,  a.m. 
Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  b.a. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  a.b. 

Mary  Gretchen  Singleton,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 


Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 
Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Instructor  in  History 

Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Art 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
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Margaret  Skiles,  a.m.  Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Carmen  Ana  Sierra  de  Suarez-Galban,  m.a.   Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Jane  Andelman  Taubman,  a.m.  Instructor  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s.  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

and  Theatre  and  Speech 
Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  a.m.  Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Dimitry  Zarechnak,  m.s.  Instructor  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 


Anthony  T.  Allegro,  m.a. 
Sheryl  Kay  Behne,  b.s. 
Susan  Pamela  Corbeletta,  b.s. 
Gretchen  Rose  de  Schot,  b.s. 
Mary  Lewis  Dewey,  m.a. 
Paul  Francis  Donahue,  b.a. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 
Kathryn  Flynn,  b.s. 
Ann  Marie  Hicks,  m.s. 
Hatem  Husaini,  PH.D. 
Monica  M.  Jakuc,  m.s. 
Karen  Sue  Keysor,  b.s. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 
Heather  Mary  Locke,  Bedford  college 

diploma 
S.  Annette  Thompson,  b.s.p.e. 


Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  German  Language 

and  Literature 
Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Government 
Instructor  in  Music 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Art 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 


1Lale  Aka  Burke,  ph.d. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Nancy  Lowry,  ph.d. 

John  Raymond  Meyer,  ph.d. 

Francoise  Favre,  a.m. 


Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology  and 

Dean  of  the  Class  of  1972 
Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 
Postdoctoral  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Assistant  in  French  Language 

and  Literature 
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Krystyna  Helena  Jayvorowska 
Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

Barbara  Curtis  Baker,  b.s. 

kudret  fatma  cerkeskin,  b.s. 
Lois  Dakota  Davis,  b.s. 

Susan  Jeannette  Ehrlich,  a.b. 
ozlenen  eser  k.alav,  b.a. 
Cheryl  Ann  Keough,  b.a. 
Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  b.s.ed. 

Christine  Marie  Moffitt,  b.a. 

Carol  Virginia  Paul,  b.a. 

Anne  D.  Pengelly,  b.a. 

Carmen  Penelope  Perry,  s.b. 

Vernon  Quinsey,  m.s. 
Caroline  Ware  Sly,  a.b. 
Lucile  Dabney  Waters,  a.b. 

Danyce  Turner  Weinberg,  a.b. 

Darilyn  Odessa  Wilds,  a.m. 

Helena  Lai  Bun  Wong,  b.sc. 

Margery  Anderson,  b.mus. 
Robert  Berglund,  b.a. 
Margaret  Latham  Toohey,  a.b. 
Peter  Boyden,  a.b. 
Marylou  Carroll,  b.a. 


Assistant  in  Physics 
Assistant  in  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

and  Child  Study 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

and  Child  Study 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 

Sciences 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 
Fellow  in  Theatre 
Fellow  in  Theatre 
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John  S.  Driver,  b.s. 
Thomas  Elder,  b.s. 
Richard  M.  Hoover,  b.a. 
Grama  Mary  Hoskins,  b.f.a. 
Leslie  J.  Moyse.  b.a. 
James  S.  Reynolds,  b.a. 
Roderick  W.  Robinson,  b.a. 
Sheila  M.  Thurau,  b.a. 
Jeffrey  J.  Tucker,  b.a. 
Vincent  J.  Winter,  b.a. 


Fell  on.-  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 
Fellow  in 


7  heal rr 
I  heatre 
I  heatre 
Theatre 
Theatre 
Theatre 
Theatre 
Theatre 
Theatre 
Theatre 
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Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt., 

ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 
Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Roeert  Lee  Ellis,  a.b.,  m.b.a. 
Helen  Ben  ham  Bishop,  a.b. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  b.d.,  th.m. 

David  F.  Lasher, 

Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

Herbert  Newton  Heston,  a.b. 

Michael  Leon  O'Connell,  b.a. 
Charles  DeBruler,  b.s. 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  b.s.  in  c.e. 
Grace  Pauline  Asserson,  a.b. 
Russell  Field  Carpenter,  b.a. 
Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 
Florence  Macdonald,  a.b. 

Eleanor  White  Zapata,  a.b. 
Doris  Snodgrass  Davis,  m.s.,  m.a. 

Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 
Jack  William  Simpkin,  b.s.,  b.a. 
Charles  Loire  Johnson,  m.b.a. 
Warren  Frebun  White 


President 

Dean  of  the  College 
Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Treasurer 
Registrar  and  Executive  Secretary 

of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Study 
Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Assistant  Dean  and  Adviser  to  the  Classes 

of  1970  and  1971 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1972 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1973 
Chaplain 

Director  of  Admission 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Director   of  Development  and 

Public  Relations 
Director  of  Data  Processing 
Business  Manager  and  Director 

of  Procurement 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Employment  Manager 
Secretary  of  the  College 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
Secretary  to  the  President  and  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Secretary  to  the  Dean 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

and  Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Associate  Treasurer 
Controller 
Auditor 
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A.  Vincent  Erikson,  b.s. 
Evelyn  Ladd  Belden,  b.a. 
Charlotte  G.  Cohen,  b.b.a. 

Yechiael  Elies  Lander,  b.h.l.,  m.a. 
Ave  Marie  McGarry,  m.a. 
L.  Louise  Hall,  b.a. 


Patricia  Ives  Nykwest,  a.b. 

Judith  Marie  Rippel,  b.a. 

Anne  F.  Keppler,  a.b. 

Alice  Catherine  Keating,  a.b. 

Grace  Thorn  Farjeon,  a.b. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Seaton,  a.b. 

Andrew  Angelo  De  Toma,  m.a. 

John  Stinchfield,  b.a. 

Thomas  Albert  Kelley,  Jr.,  m.a. 

Irene  W.  O'Donnell,  a.b. 

Patricia  A.  Reilly 

Auriel  Friedrich  Havron 

Barbara  Vance  Alfange 

Edward  S.  Kowalski 

William  H.  Gilbert,  b.a. 

Marjorie  J.  Lang 

Leroy  Bacon  Clapp 

Frank  P.  Zabawa 

Thomas  F.  O'Connell 

William  I.  P.  Campbell 

Norman  Bernier 

Ruth  A.  Carson,  m.a. 

Dorothy  Haag 

James  Vincent  Molloy 

Erna  Goldstaub  Huber 


Rental  Manager 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar 
Secretary   to   the   Committee   on 

Graduate  Study 
Associate  Chaplain 
Associate  Director  of  Admission 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission  and 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Social 

Responsibility 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 
Assistant  Director  of  Admission 
Assistant  to  Director  of  Admission 
Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Admission 
Associate  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
News  Director 

Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development 
Assistant  for  Publications 
Assistant  for  Loans 
Assistant  for  Student  Employment 
Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  to  the  Purchasing  Agent 
Manager  of  Central  Services 
College  Electronics  Technician 
Horticulturist 
Director  of  Food  Services 
Head  Dietitian 
Executive  Housekeeper 
Security  Officer 
Curator  of  Slides,  Department  of  Art 
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FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 


North  Burn,  ph.d. 
Jackie  Pritzen,  b.a.,  m.a. 

George  F.  Mair,  ph.d. 


Five  College  Coordinator 

Assistant  Coordinator  for  Five  College 

Academic  Programs 
Smith  College  Deputy 


THE  LIBRARY 


Richard  Barksdale  Harwell, 

a.b.,  a.b.l.s.,  d.litt.  (hon.) 
Billie  Rae  Bozone,  b.s.,  m.a.l.s. 
Winifred  Randall  Alsop,  a.b.,  m.s. 
Mary  Millward  Ankudowich,  a.b.. 
Janice  Bauer  Daily,  a.b. 
Patricia  Jean  Delks,  a.b.,  m.s. 
Grace  Frances  Holt,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 
Dorothy  King,  a.m.,  a.b.l.s. 
Edith  Margaret  Libby,  a.b.,  a.m.l.s. 
Anne  Mausolff,  b.a.,  m.a.,  s.m. 
Ruth  Richason  Richmond,  a.b. 

Mildred  C.  Straka,  a.b.,  m.s. 


College  Librarian 

Assistant  Librarian 

Science  Librarian,  Clark  Science  Center 
b.s.  Librarian,  Werner  Josten  Library 

Head  of  the  Documents  Department 
Reference  Librarian 
Head  of  the  Serials  Department 
Curator  of  Rare  Books 
Head  of  the  Order  Department 
Acting  Librarian  Hillyer  Art  Library 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  Gifts  and 

Exchanges 
Head  Cataloger 


ARCHIVES  AND  SOPHIA  SMITH  COLLECTION 


Marcia  Williams  Bradley,  a.b. 
Elizabeth  Sedgwick  Duvall,  b.a.,  b.s.l.s. 
Katherine  Baldwin  Sawyer 


Archivist  and  Director  of  the 
Sophia  Smith  Collection 

Consultant  for  the  Sophia  Smith 
Collection 

Curator 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


"[Charles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 
Michael  Justin  Wentworth, 

m.a.,  M.F. A. 
Mira  M.  Fabian,  m.a. 


Director 

Acting  Director  and 

Curator  of  Prints 
Assistant  to  the  Acting  Director  and 

Assistant  Curator 
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Jane  Watts,  b.a. 
Wild  a  S.  Craig 


Registrar 

Museum  Members  Secretary 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  DAY  SCHOOLS 


Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Isobel  Reymes  King,  a.m. 

Alice  R.  Butler,  ed.m. 

Isabel  Moore  Arnold,  m.s. 

Sarah  R.  Bagg,  a.b. 

Carleton  Linwood  Beal,  Jr.,  m.s. 

!Margaret  Bierman 

Patricia  Binzer,  m.s. 

Janice  Rae  Brown,  ed.m. 

Madeleine  A.  Comstock 

Doris  French  Dorsch,  ed.m. 

Charles  Fortier,  b.s. 

evalyn  g.  glickman,  ed.m. 

Neil  Glidden,  b.a. 

Elizabeth  Ruggles  Hamilton,  a.b. 

Roberta  Heston,  ed.m. 

Isabel  Anderson  Holden 

2Rita  Jules 

Shauneen  Sullivan  Kroll,  a.b. 

Madeline  Littlefield,  ed.m. 

Muriel  Annette  Logan,  ed.m. 

2Dale  Ely  MacDonald,  b.a. 

Margaret  Hickey  McCarthy,  a.b. 

Ingrid  Mitchell,  m.a.t. 

Margaret  Pease,  a.m. 

Marianne  Morrell  Simpkin,  m.a.t. 

Florence  Duvall  Smith,  a.m. 

Marjorie  L.  Todd,  m.ed. 

*Marian  Gray  Warren,  a.b. 

Marcia  White,  a.b. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 


Director  of  the  Day  Schools 

Head  of  the  Preschool 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Upper  School  English 

Music 

Upper  School  Boys  Physical  Education 

Lower  School  French 

Lower  School  Group  I 

Lower  School  Group  II 

Upper  School  Mathematics 

Lower  School  Group  IV 

Upper  School  Science 

Preschool 

Upper  School  Social  Studies 

Preschool 

Preschool 

Music 

Art 

Preschool 

Preschool  Assistant  Teacher 

Physical  Education 

Lower  School  French 

Lower  School  Group  III 

Upper  School  French  and  Health 

Latin 

Lower  School  Group  V 

Instrumental  Music 

Developmental  Reading 

Art 

Preschool  Assistant  Teacher 

Physician 


HEALTH  SERVICE 


Vera  A.  Joseph,  b.a.,  m.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 
Mary  Frances  Brown,  a.m.,  m. 


College  Physician 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist 
Associate  Physician 
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Herman  Edelberg,  a.b.,  m.d. 

William  D.  Stroud,  m.d. 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 

Betty  Baum,  b.s.s.,  m.s.s. 

Norma  Evelyn  Nelson,  b.a.,  m.s.s. 

Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  b.s.,  m.p.h. 

Mary  E.  Boyle,  r.n.,  b.s.,  m.ed. 


Associate  Physician 

Associate  Physician 

Assistant  Physician 

Student  Counselor 

Associate  Student  Counselor 

Director  of  Environmental  Health 

and  Safety 
Public  Health  Nurse 


THE   INFIRMARY 


Ruth  Shaver  Brown 
wllhelmina  poor,  mus.b.,  r.n. 
Anne  M.  Kingsbury,  b.s. 
Barbara  Edwards,  (a.r.r.t.) 
Virginia  B.  Delaney,  (a.r.t.) 


Administrator  of  the  Infirmary 
Director  of  Nursing 
Laboratory  Technician 
X-ray  Technician 
Medical  Record  Librarian 


HEADS  OF  HOUSE 


Dorothy  Jean  Averill 

Margaret  Meras  Babcock,  a.b. 

Mary  Taylor  Bacon,  a.b. 

Beatrice  S.  Benson 

Alice  Moffatt  Mitchell  Cadeau 

Catherine  M.  Gawley 

Anne  R.  Chaplin 

Laura  Katherine  Coughlan,  r.n. 

Marietta  Swett  Edmonds 

Dorothy  Haag 

Kathryn  S.  Hall 

Louise  Madeline  Harran 

Ruth  Bush  Hesse 

Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

Irene  Bryson  Knapp 

Ethel  K.  Leerburger 


Albright  House 
Ellen  Emerson  House 
Capen  House 
Baldwin  House 
Gardiner  House 
Laura  Scales  House 
Hubbard  House 
Elizabeth  Drew  House  and 

8  Bedford  Terrace 
Jordan  House 
Gillett  House 
Morris  House 

Comstock  and  Wilder  Houses 
Tyler  House 
Talbot  House 
Chapin  House 
Sessions  House 
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Louise  Hutchinson  MacConnell 

Marion  H.  MacIntyre 

Elizabeth  MacKenzie 

Zarin  Minocher-Homji,  m.a.  {Head  Resident) 

Emmy  M.  Pontzen 

Ruth  J.  Salisbury 

Mary  N.  Sandoz 

Ruth  Jones  Searls 

Edith  L.  Thomas 

Rebecca  E.  Wedgwood,  a.b. 

Margaret  Roberts  Welton 
Doris  I.  Will 
Maude  Woodbury 
Doris  McKay  Woods 
Esther  R.  Woodward,  m.s. 
Constance  Wyckoff 


Dewey  and  Clark  Houses 

Franklin  King  House 

Parsons  and  Parsons  Annex 

Tenney  House 

Martha  Wilson  and  Morrow  Houses 

Lawrence  House 

Dawes  House 

Hopkins  Group,  Haven  and  Wesley 

Houses 
Mary  Ellen  Chase  and 

Eleanor  Duckett  Houses 
Park  House,  Park  Annex, 

and  150  Elm  Street 
Washburn  House 
Cutter  House 
Lamont  House 
Cushing  House 
j\'orthrop  House 
Zjskind  House 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

I.     ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Committees  {elected) 

The  President,  the  Dean,  Mrs  Lazerowitz  (1970),  Mr  Chinoy  (1970),  Miss 
Weed  (1971),  Miss  Tyrrell  (1971). 

Tenure  and  Promotion  {elected) 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Mr  Gotwals  (1970),  fMr  Cohn-Haft  (1971), 
Mr  de  Villafranca  (1972),  fMr  Dimock  (1973),  Miss  Kenyon  (1974).  Sub- 
stitutes for  one  year:  Mr  Rose,  Mr  Henderson. 

Faculty  Conference  {elected) 

Mr  McCartney  (1970),    Miss   Kenyon  (1971),  Mr  Rowe  (1972),    **Mr  Ru 
(1973),  Mr  MacDonald  (1974). 

Faculty  Planning 

MrRothman  {Chairman)  (1970),  Mr  de  Villafranca  (1970),  fMr  von  Klemperer 
(1971),  Mr  Aaron  (1972),  Mr  Harwell  (1972),  Mrs  Volkmann  (1972).  Sub- 
stitute for  one  year:  Mr  Mendelson. 

Administrative  Board 

The  Dean  {Chairman) ,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Class  Deans,  the  Assistant  Dean, 
the  Registrar,  the  College  Physician,  Mr  Cutler,  Mr  Robert  Miller,  Mr  Pufall. 

Board  of  Admission 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Mr  Lasher,  Miss  McGarry,  Miss  Russell, 
Mrs  Bramwell,  Mrs  Cohen,  Mrs  Banerjee,  Mr  Fleck,  Dr  Joseph,  Miss  Navarro, 
Miss  Randall,  Mrs  Senechal,  Mr  Steinberg. 

Registration  of  Students 

Miss  Newhof  {Chairman),  Miss  Benson,  Miss  Clute. 

Conference 

The  President,  the  Administrative  Board,  five  members  of  the  Student  Council, 
four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

II.  ON  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  GUIDANCE  OF  STUDENTS 

Educational  Policy  {elected) 

The  President,  the  Dean  {Chairman),  Mr  Averitt  (1970),  **Mr  Fink  (1970); 
Mr  Henderson  (1970),  Mr  Elkins  (1971),  fMr  Kiteley  (1971),  Miss  Auerswalc 
(1971),  Mrs  Dickinson  (1972),  Mr  Harward  (1972),  Mr  Haddad  (1972).  Sub- 
stitute for  one  year:  Mr  McCartney.  Substitute  for  second  semester:  Mr 
Green. 


*Absent  for  the  first  semester 
*  *  Absent  for  the  second  semester 

fAbsent  for  the  year 
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Foreign  Students 

Mrs  Bramwell  {Chairman),  Miss  Clemente,  Mr  Durham,  Mrs  Magri, 
Mr  Majumder,  Miss  Seitter,  Mrs  Davis,  Mrs  Foster. 

Graduate  Study 

Miss  Randall  {Chairman),  the  President,  Mrs  Chinoy,  Mr  Etler,  Mr  Itzkoff, 
Mr  Leonard,  Mr  Mitchell,  Miss  Mott,  Mr  Soffer,  Mrs  Bramwell. 

Honors 

Miss  Siipola  {Chairman),  the  President,  the  Dean,  Mr  Burger,  Mr  Robertson, 
Miss  Vandersall,  Mr  Youngren. 

Study  Abroad 

The  Dean  {Chairman),  the  President,  the  Assistant  Dean,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Departments  of  Art,  French,  German,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  History 
and  Italian,  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year 
Abroad. 

III.     ON  OTHER  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Aid  to  Faculty  Scholarship  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chairman),  the  President,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Mr.  Aaron 
(1970),  Mr  Rose  (1971),  fMr  Hellman  (1972),  Mr  Burger  (1973),  Mrs  Olmsted 
{Secretary).     Substitute  for  one  year:  Miss  Navarro. 

Faculty  Offices 

Mr  Derr  {Chairman),  Mr  Doland,  Miss  Demay. 

Financial  Aid 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  the  Treasurer,  Mrs  Kelley,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr  Snoek. 

Honorary  Degrees 

Miss  Horner  {Chairman)  (1970),  Mr  Petersson  (1971),  Mr  Sessions  (1972). 

Juniper  Lodge 

Dr  Joseph  {Chairman),  Miss  Baum,  *Mrs  Hoyt. 

Lectures 

**Mr  MacSherry  {Chairman  1st  semester),  *Mr  Overstreet  {Chairman  2nd  semes- 
ter), Mr  Green,  Mrs  Hopkins,  Mr  Lazerowitz,  Mr  Pickrel,  Mr  Salvadori,  Mr 
Offner,  Mr  Carpenter  {Secretary). 

Library 

Mr  Frank  Ellis  {Chairman),  the  Librarian,  Mr  Auld,  Mr  MacDonald,  Mr  Reuben 
Miller,  Mrs  Wallnsch,  Mr  Wijnhoven. 
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Marshals 

Mr  Sherk.  Miss  Randall  (College  Marshals),  Miss  Benson,  Miss  Navarro,  Mr. 
Petersson,  Mr  Schumann,  Mr  Stenson,  Mr  Van  Voris. 

Motion  Pictures 

Mr  Cohen  {Chairman),  Mrs  Adams,  Mr  Batchelder,  Mr  Cutler,  Mr  Harris, 
Mr  Murphy,  Mr  Youngren,  Mrs  Cantarella  {Secretary). 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 

Science  Advisory  Committee 

Mr  Sherk  {Chairman),  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr  Lowry,  Mr  McCoy,  Mr  Mair,  Mrs 
Musgrave. 

Committee  on  Student  Affairs 

Mr  Mendenhall  {Chairman),  Mrs  Lehmann,  Miss  Russell,  Mr  Cavitch,  Mr 
Robinson,  Mr  Shepherd,  Jane  Hurst,  Susan  McCone,  Kathryn  Rodgers, 
Rebecca  Schnieder,  Jeanne  Walter. 

Committee  on  Social  Responsibility 

Miss  Lincoln  {Chairman),  Mrs  Adams,  Mrs  Darity,  Mr  Derr,  Mr  Ducharme, 
Dr  Joseph,  Miss  Pinkus,  Mrs  Senechal,  **Mr  Unsworth,  Miss  Hall,  Crisca 
Bierwert,  Wanda  Jordan,  Mary  Margaret  MofTett 

CHAIRMEN  OF  ACADEMIC  DIVISIONS 

I  The  Humanities:  Miss  Schnieders 

II  Social  Sciences  and  History:  Mr  Rowe 

III  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics:  Mr  Fleck 
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History  of  Smith  College 

Smith  College  began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  The  sum  of 
money  with  which  the  first  land  was  bought,  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  endowment  laid  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  who,  finding 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  left  it  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  for  women  because  after  much  perplexity,  deliberation,  and 
advice,  she  had  concluded  that  thus  she  could  best  fulfill  a  moral  obligation. 

The  advice  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  New  England  minister.  From 
John  Morton  Greene,  Sophia  Smith  received  suggestions  which  she  pondered  and 
discussed,  and  from  among  which  she  finally  accepted  that  which  we  must  acclaim 
as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  presented  and  Sophia 
Smith  adopted  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Sophia  Smith's  will  that  must  be 
regarded  as  their  joint  production,  drafted  by  him,  amended  and  approved  by  her. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with 
the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion of  women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their 
wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 
Later,  after  enumerating  the  subjects  which  still  form  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  she  adds:  "And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may 
develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  woman.     It  is  not  my 
design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the 
powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness 
and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them."     She  further  directed  that  "without  giving 
preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  education  and  all  the  discipline  shall 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion." 

When  one  considers  what  would  today  be  regarded  as  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
puritanical  type  of  culture  in  which  the  authors  of  these  sentences  were  living,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  farsightedness.  The 
general  terms  in  which  the  purposes  of  women's  education  are  defined  are  perfectly 


Note: — Among  the  sources  of  this  account  are  the  historical  addresses  given  by  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  by  Ada  Comstock  Notestein  '97 
(former  Dean  of  Smith  and  President  of  Radcliffe)  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  College. 
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valid  today.  Provision  is  made  for  change  of  outlook  and  development  in  the  scope 
of  education.  While  the  fundamentally  religious  interest  of  the  founder  is  stressed, 
the  College  is  kept  clear  of  entanglement  with  institutional  Christianity. 

I 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  an  ideal  and  give  a  commission,  it  is  another  to  carry  them 
out.  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye  in  1873  undertook  the  presidency  of  the  new  college, 
and  in  1875  Smith  College  was  opened  with  fourteen  students.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress laid  down  the  main  lines  of  educational  policy  on  which  the  new  college  was 
to  run,  and  again  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  these  have  to  be  modified  to  describe 
the  College  of  today.  There  is  the  same  high  standard  of  admission,  matching  that 
of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  the  same  breadth  in  the  curriculum,  the  same  interest  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  what  are  now  classed  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
What  we  are  less  likely  to  note  is  the  faith  needed  to  establish  these  standards  and  to 
stick  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  and  ridicule. 

For  thirty-five  years  President  Seelye  carried  the  College  forward.  Its  assets  grew 
from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  from 
half  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  its  student  body  from  fourteen  to  1635; 
its  buildings  from  three  to  thirty-five.  These  figures  are  a  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able financial  and  administrative  ability,  yet  they  are  chiefly  important  as  symbols 
of  a  greater  achievement.  With  few  educational  theories — none  of  them  revolu- 
tionary— he  had  set  going  a  process  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
women,  had  supervised  the  process  for  a  generation,  and  had  stamped  upon  several 
thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  integrity. 

II 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  problem  which  faced  President  Seelye's  suc- 
cessor was  no  easy  one.  The  growth  of  the  College  had  acquired  a  strong  momen- 
tum, and  numbers  increased  of  themselves;  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton's  task  was  to 
perfect  the  organization  for  taking  care  of  these  numbers.  This  meant  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  business  methods  of  the  administration,  the  improvement  of  the 
ratio  of  instructors  to  students,  the  raising  of  salaries  to  retain  and  improve  the 
staff,  the  providing  of  more  adequate  equipment,  and  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seven  years  of  his  service  saw  the  further  growth  of  the  College  to  over 
1900  students,  the  increase  of  its  assets  by  over  $1,000,000,  and  substantial  progress 
in  educational  efficiency.  The  business  reorganization  was  well  begun  when  in 
1917  President  Burton  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ill 

Now  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world,  Smith  College  faced  prob- 
lems which  it  shared  with  both  colleges  and  universities.  President  William  Allan 
Neilson  set  about  to  develop  all  the  advantages  which  only  a  large  institution  can 
offer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  disadvantages  which  might  be  inherent  in 
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the  size  of  the  institution.  While  the  number  of  instructors  was  constantly  increased, 
the  number  of  students  was  held  to  approximately  two  thousand.  With  the  con- 
struction of  further  dormitories,  each  one  of  them  housing  sixty  or  seventy  students 
in  accordance  with  the  original  "cottage  plan"  of  the  founders,  it  became  possible 
for  all  students  to  live  "on  campus."  An  expanded  administrative  system  provided 
a  separate  Dean  for  each  college  class,  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians,  and  a  Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  revised 
under  President  Neilson's  guidance  in  order  to  provide  a  pattern  still  familiar  in 
institutions  throughout  the  country:  a  broad  general  foundation  in  various  fields  of 
knowledge  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject. 

There  were  other  innovations.  The  School  for  Social  Work  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  that  the  College  give  training  in  psychiatric  social  work  and  thus  serve 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Smith  College  Day  School 
and  the  Elisabeth  Morrow  Morgan  Nursery  School  gave  students  in  education  a 
field  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  Junior  Years  Abroad,  Special 
Honors  programs,  and  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape  architecture, 
and  theatre  added  variety  and  incitement  to  the  course  of  study. 

Yet  the  great  contribution  of  President  Neilson's  long  administration  did  not  lie 
in  any  of  these  achievements  or  in  their  sum.  In  his  time  Smith  College  came  to 
be  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  not  only  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  but  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  whether  for 
men  or  women.  Its  position  in  the  front  rank  was  established.  Its  size,  its  vigor, 
the  distinction  of  its  faculty,  and  the  ability  of  its  alumnae  were  factors  in  this  recog- 
nition; but  a  certain  statesmanlike  quality  in  its  President  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  whenever  academic  problems  were  under  discussion.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Neilson  went,  his  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  helped  to 
clarify  thinking,  dissipate  prejudice,  and  foster  agreement;  and  the  College  rose  with 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  world  and  of  the  country. 

IV 

The  fourth  administration  of  Smith  College  began,  like  the  third,  in  a  time  of 
international  conflict,  under  the  cloud  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  President  Neilson 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1938-39;  during  the  interregnum  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  served  her  college  as  Acting  President  and  earned  its  deep 
gratitude.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1940-41,  President  Herbert  Davis,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Cornell  University,  took  office. 

The  college  went  into  year-round  session  in  order  to  allow  for  acceleration  on  an 
optional  basis;  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  called  into  many  fields  of 
government  service.  The  Navy  Department  invited  Smith  College  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  between 
August,  1942,  and  the  closing  of  the  school  in  January,  1945,  more  than  ninety-five 
hundred  women  received  their  commissions. 
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After  the  war,  the  College  returned  to  its  regular  calendar,  and  a  revised  curricu- 
lum proposed  by  a  Faculty  Committee  was  adopted.  Much-needed  building  pro- 
jects were  carried  out.  Among  them  was  a  new  heating  plant  and  the  establishment 
of  a  student  recreation  hall  which,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  was  named  Davis 
Center  in  honor  of  their  president,  shortly  before  he  left  in  June,  1949  to  accept  a  post 
at  Oxford  University. 

V 

The  anniversary  year  1949-50  opened  under  President  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright, 
formerly  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  that 
University's  Committee  on  General  Education.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President 
and  the  Convocation  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  year,  held  jointly  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  October,  were  marked  in  word  and  spirit  by  recognition  not  only  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  but  of  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  future.  "Our  legacy 
is  not  narrow  and  confining,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "The  founders  of  this  College  faced 
their  own  times  with  courage,  and  they  had  confidence  that  later  generations  would 
advance  their  work.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  trust  only  if  we  carry  on  our  heri- 
tage in  their  spirit."  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  confidence  was  notably  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  Seven  Million  Dollar  Fund  representing  four  years 
of  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Among  the  achievements  of  President  Wrightls  administration  were  the  introduc- 
tion of  interdepartmental  courses  and  the  expansion  of  the  honors  program.  In 
spite  of  increasing  financial  burdens  the  economic  situation  of  the  College  was  im- 
proved, faculty  salaries  were  increased,  and  the  College  received  a  large  gift  to  be 
used  for  a  new  faculty  office  and  class  room  building  to  be  named  in  the  President's 
honor.  After  ten  years  in  office,  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  order  to  resume  teaching 
and  research  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

VI 

The  sixth  administration  of  the  College  was  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  Professor 
Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  who  came  to  Smith  College  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University  where  his  most  recent  administrative  posts  had  been 
Master  of  Berkeley  College  and  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program. 

In  President  Mendenhall's  administration,  the  curriculum  has  once  again  been 
re-examined  and  revised  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  well- 
prepared  student  body.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  interests  and  capacities 
of  the  individual  student.  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  have  broadened  their  previously  established  Four-College 
Cooperation  to  make  available  to  their  students  and  faculties  a  variety  of  jointly 
sponsored  facilities  and  opportunities  (see  p.  52).  The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Library  has  been  expanded  and  renovated;  the  newly  constructed  Clark  Science 
Center  now  provides  the  College  with  modern  facilities  for  teaching  and  research 
in  the  sciences;  and  a  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  unites  a  new  theatre  and  studios 
for  work  in  theatrical  production  and  the  dance  with  the  Werner  Josten  Library  of 
the  adjoining  Department  of  Music. 
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The  growth  of  Smith  College  is  evident  enough  in  the  contrast  between  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  present  achievement:  between  the  original  corner  lot  of  thirteen 
acres  and  a  campus  of  294  acres,  including  the  astronomy  observatory  site  in  Whately ; 
between  Sophia  Smith's  legacy  of  $400,000  and  total  assets  of  $97,500,000;  between 
the  first  class  of  fourteen  and  today's  enrollment  of  2,900;  between  the  eleven  grad- 
uates of  1879  and  an  alumnae  roster  of  34,758.  Expansion  has  meant  no  change  in 
the  ideals  set  for  the  College  by  the  founders  and  carried  on  by  all  the  great  company 
who  have  loved  it  and  worked  for  it.  By  putting  quality  first,  by  coveting  the  best, 
by  cherishing  the  values  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood,  those  who  serve  it 
now  are  united  in  devotion  and  in  commitment  with  all  who  have  served  it  in  the  past. 
It  is  this  corporate  loyalty  which  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  abiding 
strength  of  Smith  College. 


THE   WILLIAM   ALLAN   NEILSON   CHAIR   OF   RESEARCH 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship,  commemorating  his  profound  concern 
for  scholarship  and  research,  has  been  held  by  the  following  distinguished  scholars: 
Kurt  Koffka,  ph.d.     Psychology.     1927-32. 
G.  Antonio  Borgese,  ph.d.     Comparative  Literatwe.     1932-35. 

Sir  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.  English.  Second  semester, 1937-38. 
Alfred  Einstein,  dr.  phil.     Music.     First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50. 
George  Edward  Moore,  d.litt.,  ll.d.     Philosophy.     First  semester,  1940-41. 
Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  ph.d.     Physics.     Second  semester,  1940-41. 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  ph.d.,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1941-42. 
Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.)     Botany.     1942-43. 
Edgar  Wind,  ph.d.     Art.     1944-48. 

David  Nichols  Smith,  m.a.,  d.litt.  (hon.),  ll.d.     English.    First  semester,  1946-47. 
David  Mitrany,  ph.d.,  d.sc.     International  Relations.     Second  semester,  1950-51. 
Pieter  Geyl,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1951-52. 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  b.a.     English.     Second  semester,  1952-53. 
Alfred  Kazin,  m.a.     English.     1954-55. 
Harlow  Shapley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  litt.d.,  dr.  (hon.)    Astronomy.    First  semester, 

1956-57. 
Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  ph.d.     Philosophy.     Second  semester,  1957-58. 
Karl  Lehmann,  ph.d.     Art.     Second  semester,  1958-59. 
Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  ph.d.,  ll.d.     Economics.    Second  semester,  1959-60. 
Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  dr.-es-sc  a.m.  (hon.)    Physics.    First  semester, 

1960-61. 
Eudora  Welty,  b.a.,  litt.d.     English.     Second  semester,  1961-62. 
Denes  Bartha,   ph.d.      Music.     Second  semester,   1963-64. 
Dietrich  Gerhard,  ph.d.     History.     First  semester,  1967-68. 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.),  d.pharm.  (hon.)      Chemistry.      Second 

semester,  1967-68. 
Wolfgang  Stechow.  dr. phil.,  l.h.d.  (hon.),  d.f.a.  (hon.).     Art.    Second  semester, 

1968-69. 
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SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Smith  College  has  always  sought  a  Freshman  Class  of  able,  motivated  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds  of  every  kind.  To  ensure  this  diversity,  the  College  re- 
serves a  substantial  amount  of  its  resources  for  financial  aid  to  students  of  limited 
means  but  high  academic  and  personal  promise.  No  student  who  believes  she  can 
meet  the  admission  requirements  and  wants  the  opportunity  of  an  education  at 
Smith  should  hesitate  to  make  application  to  be  considered  for  financial  help.  (See 
page  222  for  information  about  scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.) 

The  Board  of  Admission  meets  in  March  each  year  to  evaluate  the  records  of  ap- 
plicants, who  are  notified  of  its  decisions  in  mid-April.  Students  are  selected  who 
give  evidence  of  possessing  the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and  purpose  which  an 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  requires  and  whose  personal  qualifications  give  assurance 
that  they  will  be  responsible  and  contributing  members  of  the  community.  Both 
past  achievement  and  capacity  for  intellectual  development  are  given  weight  in  this 
evaluation. 

The  Board's  estimate  of  the  student's  ability,  motivation,  and  maturity  is  not 
based  on  a  theoretical  formula  for  success,  but  on  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of 
all  of  the  candidate's  credentials.  These  include  her  secondary  school  record  and 
rank  in  class,  the  recommendations  from  her  school,  the  results  of  her  College  Board 
examinations,  and  other  available  information.  There  are  no  admission  quotas  of 
any  kind  nor  is  there  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  who  will  be  accepted  from  any 
one  school  or  geographical  area. 

Although  an  interview  at  the  College  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended, 
since  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information  between  the  candi- 
date and  a  member  of  the  College's  interviewing  staff.  Students  living  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  Northampton  should  make  arrangements  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Admission  before  March  1  of  their  senior  year. 

The  Director  of  Admission  welcomes  correspondence  with  interested  candidates, 
their  parents,  and  school  advisers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

In  planning  her  high  school  program,  a  candidate  should  consider  the  ways  in 
which  her  choices  will  affect  her  achievement  in  college.  She  is  encouraged  to  take 
the  most  intellectually  stimulating  program  she  can  handle  successfully.  Course 
requirements  for  entrance  are  flexible.  The  recommended  course  of  study  includes 
at  least  four  academic  subjects  each  year  in  grades  9  through  12.  A  candidate  is 
advised  to  take,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  English  composition  and  literature,  a 
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minimum  of  three  years  in  one  foreign  language  or  two  years  each  in  two  languages 
(no  credit  is  given  for  only  one  year  of  a  language),  three  years  of  mathematics,  one 
year  of  laboratory  science,  and  two  years  of  history.  Beyond  meeting  basic  minimum 
requirements,  each  candidate  is  expected  to  pursue  in  more  depth  the  courses  which 
are  of  greatest  interest  to  her.  The  College  is  aware  of  the  variation  among  school 
curricula  and  is  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  students  whose  programs 
differ  from  the  recommended  course  of  study. 

The  incoming  class  is  selected  without  emphasis  on  particular  areas  of  study. 
However,  the  Board  of  Admission  takes  special  interest  in  candidates  who  have 
achieved  good  overall  records  and  have  demonstrated  marked  ability  or  talent  in 
one  field. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  applicant  for  admission  registers  by  submitting  an  application  card  which  the 
Board  of  Admission  furnishes  upon  request  and  by  paying  a  registration  fee  of  $15 
which  is  not  refunded.  Although  the  date  of  application  is  not  considered  in  the 
selection  of  candidates,  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  college  houses  is  made  in  the  order 
of  the  date  of  application  for  admission.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  January  1  in  the  year  of  entrance. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

Smith  College  requires  a  total  of  three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be 
in  English  Composition.  The  two  others  must  be  chosen  from  two  of  the  following 
fields:  foreign  language,  mathematics  or  science,  social  studies.  The  English  Litera- 
ture Test  is  optional;  it  may  be  taken  in  January  of  the  senior  year  if  the  candidate 
has  already  scored  well  on  the  English  Composition  Test  in  the  junior  year.  Each 
candidate  should  be  able  to  offer  a  total  of  at  least  three  tests  without  any  alteration 
of  her  normal  school  program. 

The  tests  may  be  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Although  no 
more  than  three  Achievement  Tests  in  different  areas  are  required,  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  applicant,  in  addition  to  offering  the  maximum  number  possible  in  January 
(preferably)  or  December  of  the  senior  year,  to  take  the  English  Composition  Test 
and  two  other  Achievement  Tests  in  May  of  the  junior  year  for  advisory  purposes 
or  for  possible  use  in  an  Early  Decision  application.  Although  May  tests  are  pre- 
ferred, July  tests  are  acceptable. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  be  taken  in  November,  December  (preferably), 
or  January  of  the  senior  year.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take  this  examina- 
tion in  March  (preferably)  or  May  of  the  junior  year. 

Tests  taken  in  March  of  the  senior  year  are  not  acceptable  because  the  results  are 
received  too  late  for  an  April  decision. 

All  candidates  should  apply  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  by  writing 
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to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
or  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701. 
Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  proper  office  at  least  one  month  before  the 
date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility,  in  con- 
sultation with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests  and  test  dates  are  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  her  program. 

EARLY  DECISION  ON  ADMISSION 

Candidates  who  have  strong  qualifications  and  have  made  application  only  to 
Smith  College  may  submit  their  application  for  consideration  at  the  fall  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Admission.  Students  should  not  apply  under  this  plan  unless  they 
have  the  approval  of  their  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor.  These  appli- 
cations must  be  made  by  October  1  of  the  senior  year,  and  candidates  will  be  notified 
of  the  Board's  decision  in  late  November.  Decisions  are  based  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral criteria  as  at  the  spring  meetings,  except  that  the  records  considered  reflect  only 
three  years'  work.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  should  be  taken  in  March  or  May 
of  the  junior  year  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests  in  May  (preferably)  or  July. 
Early  decision  candidates  who  wish  to  have  an  interview  should  do  so  before  Nov- 
ember 1,  if  possible. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  procedure  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Admission 
for  more  detailed  information. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students  who  have 
completed  college-level  courses  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  take  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  in  May  of  the  senior  year  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  exemption  from  certain  college  requirements  or  for  placement  in 
courses  beyond  the  introductory  level.  College  credit  will  be  given  for  scores  of 
4  or  5  on  Advanced  Placement  examinations.  Students  seeking  exemption  from 
the  language  requirement  must  take  one  of  the  exemption  examinations  adminis- 
tered by  the  various  language  departments  after  the  opening  of  college.  (See  page 
46,  and  the  statements  under  departmental  offerings.) 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  College  is  interested  in  admitting  qualified  foreign  students.     Applicants 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admission  well  in  advance  of  their 
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proposed  entrance.     They  should  include  in  their  initial  letter  detailed  information 
about  their  total  academic  background. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Each  year  the  College  admits  a  small  number  of  sophomores  and  juniors  by  trans- 
fer from  other  institutions.  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  are 
judged  on  the  following  criteria:  school  and  college  records  and  recommendations, 
and  results  achieved  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Their  college  programs  should 
correlate  with  the  general  college  requirements  given  on  page  46,  of  this  catalogue. 
With  the  request  for  the  application  form,  students  should  include  a  detailed  statement 
of  their  previous  educational  experience  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer.  To 
be  eligible  to  apply,  a  student  is  expected  to  be  doing  work  of  honor  grade  at  the 
institution  she  is  attending.  Candidates  are  advised  not  to  apply  until  after  they 
have  received  their  midyear  grades.  Applications  should  be  on  file,  however,  not 
later  than  February  15  of  the  proposed  year  of  entrance.  Decisions  are  reported 
before  May  15. 

Successful  candidates  are  given  credit  without  examination  for  acceptable  work 
taken  at  another  college.  Shortages  incurred  when  previous  work  is  not  accepted 
for  the  Smith  College  degree  may  be  removed  by  carrying  a  course  above  the  mini- 
mum or  taking  work  in  an  approved  summer  school.  During  their  first  semester 
in  residence  advanced  standing  students  may  not  elect  more  than  four  and  a  half 
courses  without  permission  of  the  Administrative  Board.  Candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  ordinarily  required  to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  resi- 
dence at  Smith  College. 

READMISSION 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  college  may  apply  to  the  Administrative  Board 
for  readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  before  April  1;  for  readmission  in  February  before  December  1. 

In  general,  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  permitted  to  return  only  the  following  February,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  a  subsequent  year. 

NON-MA  TRICULA  TED  S  TU DENTS 

Qualified  persons  beyond  the  normal  undergraduate  age  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  of  study  or  to  supervised  research  with  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  and  the 
instructor  concerned.  Auditors  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Registrar  and 
of  the  instructor  of  the  course.     (See  pp.  220-221  for  fees.) 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

As  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  students  will  normally  follow  a 
four-year  program  in  which  they  are  required  to  complete  thirty-two  semester  courses 
of  academic  work  (128  semester  hours)  as  well  as  prescribed  courses  in  Physical 
Education.  For  graduation  they  must  achieve  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C 
in  their  academic  work  and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  senior  year,  and  must 
pass  two  examinations  in  their  major.  In  computing  averages,  plus  and  minus 
signs  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  mininum  schedule  for  a  semester  consists 
of  four  courses. 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  scores  of  4  or  5  on  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tions. Students  receiving  such  credit  may  be  exempt  from  some  requirements. 
Students  with  lower  scores  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  courses.  Decisions  on  all 
matters  concerning  exemption  and  placement  will  be  made  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion by  appointed  representatives  of  the  appropriate  departments. 

It  is  possible  in  special  cases  for  students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  to 
complete  the  work  in  three  or  three  and  one-half  years  by  accelerating  their  program 
at  Smith  College.  Proposals  for  acceleration  will  be  considered  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  academic  merit.  No  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  taken  in 
summer  school  may  normally  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  nor  may  more  than 
one  year's  credit  toward  the  degree  be  achieved  through  a  combination  of  Advanced 
Placement  and  summer  school  credit.  Candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  spent 
at  least  two  years,  one  of  which  must  be  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year,  in  resi- 
dence at  Smith  College. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

(1)  Two  semester  courses  in  natural  science.  Normally  students  will  fulfill  this 
requirement  in  laboratory  science:  Astronomy,  any  of  the  Biological  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Psychology.  The  required  courses  may  be  taken 
in  two  departments. 

Exemption  from  this  requirement  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  achieved  a  score 
of  4  or  5  on  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  examinations.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  exemption  from  all  or  part  of  this  requirement  on  the  basis  of  an  examination 
administered  after  the  opening  of  college. 

(2)  Two  semester  courses  in  a  foreign  language  previously  studied  in  school  or 
four  semester  courses  or  an  intensive  one-year  course  in  a  language  begun  in 
college. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  exemption  from  all  or  part  of  this  requirement  on  the  basis 
of  an  examination  administered  after  the  opening  of  college. 
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(3)  Thirteen  semester  courses  outside  the  area  of  concentration  (two-fifths  of  the 
courses  required  for  graduation).  Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  and  lan- 
guage requirements  will  be  included  in  this  category  for  students  not  majoring 
in  the  departments  in  which  the  requirements  were  met. 

(4)  A  minimum  of  three  semester  courses  in  a  department  other  than  the  depart- 
ment of  the  major.  At  least  two  of  these  courses  must  be  of  intermediate, 
advanced,  or  graduate  level. 

THE  MAJOR 

Major  programs,  which  are  offered  in  all  departments  except  Physical  Education, 
are  prescribed  by  the  departments.  There  are,  in  addition,  four  interdepartmental 
majors  in  American  Studies,  Ancient  Studies,  Biochemistry,  and  Comparative 
Literature.  In  the  sophomore  year,  each  student  must  select  a  major  field;  she  may 
make  this  decision  in  the  fall  of  that  year  if  she  chooses  to  do  so,  and  must  make  it  by 
spring.  When  a  student  enters  upon  her  major,  she  comes  under  the  direction  of  a 
major  adviser  and  obtains  the  approval  of  that  adviser  for  her  program,  including  a 
tentative  specification  of  the  field  or  other  departmental  examinations  that  she  pro- 
poses to  take  in  her  major,  and  the  time  at  which  she  will  take  them. 

A  minimum  of  eight  and  a  maximum  of  ten  semester  courses  is  required  in  the 
major  in  addition  to  the  basic  course  or  courses.  Additional  courses  may  be  elected 
in  the  major. 

The  subject  matter  of  each  department  is  subdivided  into  several  fields.  The, 
student  must  pass  two  examinations  in  the  major  department,  one  in  a  particular  field, 
the  other  of  a  nature  defined  by  the  department.  In  a  semester  in  which  juniors  or 
seniors  take  these  examinations,  they  will  be  exempt  from  final  examinations  in 
courses  related  to  the  departmental  or  field  examinations. 
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FOREIGN  STUDY 

Students  in  good  standing  and  with  sufficient  language  training  may,  if  conditions 
permit,  spend  the  junior  year  in  certain  foreign  countries  in  groups  directed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Smith  College  Faculty.  The  Junior  Years  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain  are  intended  primarily  for  language  majors,  and  the  Junior  Year  in  Geneva 
primarily  for  students  majoring  in  economics,  government,  or  sociology.  History 
majors  with  adequate  language  preparation  may  apply  to  any  of  the  Junior  Years 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  provided  an  acceptable  program  can  be  worked 
out  for  them.  Majors  in  other  fields  with  adequate  preparation  in  language  may 
apply  for  admission  to  a  given  program  with  the  consent  of  the  department  of  the 
major.  An  honors  candidate  should  consult  the  director  of  honors  in  her  department 
before  applying  to  go  abroad.  Qualified  students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
may  apply  for  admission  to  the  honors  program  in  the  senior  year.  Properly  pre- 
pared students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  the  groups. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  is  planned  to  afford  as  rich  an  opportunity  as  possible 
to  observe  and  study  the  countries  visited.  During  the  vacations  students  are  free  to 
travel,  although,  by  special  arrangement,  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they  prefer. 

Applications,  including  permission  from  parents,  must  be  filed  by  February  1 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Applications  from  students  in  colleges  other  than 
Smith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded.  The 
selection  of  members  for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee. 
Candidates  must  meet  the  health  requirements  set  by  the  College  Physician. 

The  Directors  of  the  groups  are  granted  by  the  College  full  control  in  matters  of 
behavior  and  discipline,  although  the  details  of  group  procedure  are  worked  out 
with  student  committees.  These  social  regulations  are  comparable  to  those  which 
obtain  at  Smith  College,  but  in  each  case  are  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  supervision  of  the  Director  ends  with  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

The  fee  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board  is  $3630  for  the  academic  year  1969-70; 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans.  A 
deposit  of  $50  payable  within  30  days  by  students  who  have  been  provisionally 
accepted,  is  credited  on  the  second  semester  bill  but  is  not  refunded  unless  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  a  group  is  received  before  May  15.  Payment  for  the  first 
semester  should  be  made  by  July  10;  for  the  second  semester,  by  December  10. 
Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Neither  the  College  nor  the  Director  accepts  any  responsibility  for  personal  injury 
to  members  of  a  group  or  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The  College  offers  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  participation  is  optional  provided  the  student 
has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 
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France 

Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  live  in  Paris  with  families  selected  by  the 
Director.  Courses  in  French  literature,  history,  art,  and  other  aspects  of  French 
culture  are  given  by  professors  from  the  Sorbonne  and  other  institutions;  qualified 
students  may  elect  courses  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  L'Institut  des  Etudes  Politiques, 
and  l'lnstitut  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie.  A  preliminary  six-week  period  of  intensive 
training  in  language  is  spent  in  Aix-en-Provence.  The  language  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  group  is  usually  two  years  of  college  French  beyond  three  entrance 
units. 

Geneva 

The  work  in  Geneva  emphasizes  international  studies  rather  than  the  history  and 
culture  of  a  single  country.  Accordingly,  the  group  is  composed  primarily  of  majors 
in  history,  government,  economics,  and  sociology.  The  program  consists  of  courses 
in  diplomatic  and  contemporary  history,  international  economics  and  finance,  inter- 
national law,  and  similar  subjects  given  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies.  A  preliminary  six-week  period  of  intensive  train- 
ing in  language  is  spent  in  Paris.  Since  the  classes  are  conducted  in  French,  students 
are  expected  to  offer  two  years  of  college  French  beyond  three  entrance  units;  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  college  French  is  required.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  work 
in  at  least  two  fields  of  the  social  sciences  be  offered  for  admission. 

Germany 

The  work  of  the  Junior  Year  in  Hamburg  consists  largely  of  courses  taken  at  the 
University  supplemented  wherever  necessary  and  desirable  by  work  with  German 
tutors  or  by  specially  arranged  courses.  Courses  in  German  literature,  philosophy, 
art,  music,  and  history  are  available.  A  preliminary  eight-week  period  of  intensive 
training  in  language  is  spent  in  Bavaria.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  German 
is  the  normal  requirement  for  admission. 

Italy 
The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  month  in  Siena,  where  study  of  the  language 
and  of  art  and  literature  is  undertaken  with  special  instructors.  After  the  first  of 
October,  this  study  is  continued  in  Florence.  About  the  middle  of  November  the 
group  starts  work  in  classes  conducted  especially  for  Smith  College  by  professors  of 
the  University  of  Florence  and  in  courses  at  the  University.  The  subjects  offered 
are  Italian  art,  history,  language,  and  literature.  In  Florence  the  students  live  in 
private  homes  chosen  by  the  Director.  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
is  normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 

Spain 
After  a  preliminary  month  of  intensive  training  in  language  spent  in  Barcelona, 
students  go  to  Madrid  for  the  year's  course  of  study.     There  they  live  with  carefully 
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selected  families.  A  program  consisting  of  courses  in  Spanish  literature,  philosophy, 
history,  and  art  is  planned  by  the  Director  and  given  by  professors  from  the  University 
of  Madrid  and  other  institutions.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  Spanish  is  the 
normal  requirement  for  admission. 

The  Junior  Year  in  Leicester,  England 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  majoring  in  sociology  may  spend  their 
Junior  Year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in  England.  They  live  in  university  halls 
of  residence  and  follow  the  regular  program  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorials  re- 
quired of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member  of  the  University's  faculty 
serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

Inasmuch  as  students  are  on  leave  from  the  College,  they  are  responsible  for  their 
own  financial  arrangements. 

The  Junior  Year  in  the  Philippines 

Students  with  special  interest  in  East  or  Southeast  Asia  or  in  the  general  problem 
of  emerging  nations  may  spend  their  Junior  Year  in  Manila.  On  leave  of  absence 
from  the  College,  they  enroll  as  regular  students  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
live  in  the  University's  dormitories,  and  join  in  its  extracurricular  activities.  English 
is  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  government.  An  American  visiting  professor 
resident  on  the  campus  acts  as  adviser  to  the  group.  The  academic  year  begins  in 
early  July  and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Students  planning  to  apply  for  this 
Junior  Year  should  consult  with  their  major  advisers  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
plan  a  major  program  and  obtain  approval  for  the  work  they  expect  to  complete  in 
the  Philippines. 

Inasmuch  as  students  are  on  leave  from  the  College,  they  are  responsible  for  their 
own  financial  arrangements. 

Intercollegiate  Center  For  Classical  Studies  in  Rome 

Smith  College  is  one  of  some  thirty  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
participate  in  this  Center.  Qualified  majors  in  Classics  or  Ancient  Studies  may  spend 
one  semester  of  their  junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year  at  the  Center  and 
obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
ancient  art  and  archaeology,  and  field  trips  through  Italy  and  Greece.  The  faculty 
of  the  Center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  participating  institutions. 
Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
B  and  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  of  college-level 
Latin  and  one  of  Greek.  The  fee  of  approximately  SI 700  includes  travel  to  Rome, 
tuition,  room  and  board  at  the  Center,  the  major  share  of  costs  for  trips  outside  Rome, 
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and  ordinary  medical  services.  The  expense  of  additional  travel  and  the  return  to 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $750.  Scholarship  assistance  from  the  Center  is 
available. 

Interested  students  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  as  early  as  possible. 

Summer  Courses  in  the  History  of  Art 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  summer  courses  in  the  history  of  art  in  Europe. 
A  comprehensive  fee  covers  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  there  is  a  non-refund- 
able deposit  of  $50  for  each  course.  Students  should  consult  the  Department  about 
specific  offerings.     See  also  p.  62. 

Exchange  Program  with  Toronto 

In  1945  Smith  College  and  the  University  of  Toronto  initiated  an  exchange  of 
students  in  the  junior  class.  During  the  year,  the  Smith  College  juniors  attend  the 
colleges  of  the  University  and  pursue  programs  approved  by  their  major  advisers. 
Candidates  from  Smith  College  must  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  work  of 
Dean's  List  rating  and  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  their  major  department 
to  be  eligible  for  this  program.     Four  exchanges  may  be  arranged  in  any  one  year. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CRITICAL  LANGUAGES 

Qualified  students  may  be  granted  permission  to  study  for  a  year  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  Cooperative  Undergraduate  Program  for  Critical  Languages.  This 
program  offers  instruction  in  the  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian,  Russian,  and 
Turkish  languages  and  related  regional  studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
A  strong  academic  record,  at  least  one  year  of  a  critical  language  or  an  equivalent 
intensive  summer  course,  and  approval  of  the  major  department  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Information  concerning  application  procedure  is  available  at  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

TEN-COLLEGE  INTERCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Under  this  program,  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  good  standing  may  spend  a  part 
or  all  of  their  sophomore  or  junior  year  at  one  of  the  following  institutions:  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar,  Wesleyan,  Wheaton, 
and  Williams.  Students  participating  in  the  program  may  normally  not  transfer 
to  the  host  institution  at  the  end  of  their  stay  there. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who  have  not 
yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class  Dean. 

A  student  accepted  into  the  program  will  be  expected  to  pay  a  deposit  and  the 
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fees  set  by  the  host  institution  and  will  assume  the  financial,  social,  and  academic 
regulations  of  that  institution. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Dean  and  the 
Class  Deans  and  must  be  filed  by  February  1  of  the  year  prior  to  the  one  during 
which  the  student  wishes  to  be  away  from  the  College. 

FIVE-COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  for  some  time  combined  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective  educational  resources. 
Certain  specialized  courses  not  ordinarily  available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
operated  jointly  and  open  to  all.  In  addition,  a  student  in  good  standing  at  any  of 
the  four  institutions  may  take  a  course  without  cost  to  the  student  at  any  of  the  other 
three  if  the  course  is  not  available  to  him  on  his  own  campus,  and  he  has  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  course  must  have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan  arranged  by 
the  student  and  his  adviser.  Approvals  of  the  student's  adviser  and  the  Academic 
Dean  of  the  College  (Provost  at  the  University)  at  the  home  institution  are  required. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  students  from  other  campuses  if  permission 
is  required  for  students  of  the  institution  at  which  the  course  is  offered. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange  courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester  since  they  may  find  some  courses  already  filled  after  that  time.  Free 
bus  transportation  among  the  four  institutions  is  available  for  interchange  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will  find  current  catalogues  of  the  other  institu- 
tions at  the  Loan  Desk  in  the  Neilson  Library,  in  the  offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and 
the  Registrar,  and  in  the  houses.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Offices 
of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar. 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative  ventures  is  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  (HILC),  a  separate  legal  entity  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  four  Presidents,  the  four  Librarians,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  Faculties.  HILC  is  a  depository  for  research  materials 
and  learned  periodicals  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  well  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one 
of  the  four  libraries  operating  independently;  it  is  now  located  in  the  new  wing  of  the 
Goodell  Library  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  FM  Radio 
Station  (Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc.,  WFCR  88.5)  is  likewise 
a  legal  entity,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  representatives  of  all 
four  institutions. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  has  been  established.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  but  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  the 
various  institutions.  Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 
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Among  other  cooperative  activities,  designed  to  give  added  strength  to  each  in- 
dividual institution,  are  the  following:  a  joint  Astronomy  Department,  courses  in 
Asian-African  Studies  inaugurated  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  Film  Center,  a  com- 
mon Calendar  of  lectures  and  concerts  on  all  four  campuses,  and  an  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  with  the  responsibility  of  fostering  cooperative  activities.  Newly  formed 
Hampshire  College,  to  open  in  1970,  has  recently  been  added  to  this  group  of  co- 
operating institutions. 

THE  DEGREE  WITH  HONORS 

Purpose:  The  Honors  Program  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  achieved  or  approximated  a  Dean's  List  average.  Sophomores  with  ex- 
ceptional preparation  are  also  encouraged  to  apply.  This  program  allows  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  work  of  the  major  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  recognition  to  students  who  do  work  of  good  quality  in  the  preparation  of  a  long 
paper,  as  well  as  in  their  courses  and  units  or  seminars. 

Award:  The  degree  with  honors  is  voted  by  the  faculty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Honors  Committee,  to  whom  Departments  recommend  honors  in  three  grades: 
cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa  cum  laude.  Awards  are  based  on  consideration  of 
(a)  an  independent  piece  of  work  which  usually  involves  writing  a  long  paper,  (b) 
three  final  examinations,  (c)  an  estimate  of  all  the  work  completed  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  in  addition  to  any  work  of  intermediate  or  higher  level  taken  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  major  during  the  sophomore  year. 

A  student  who  fails  to  be  awarded  honors  will  be  granted  a  degree  without  honors 
if  her  work  is  of  sufficient  merit. 

Admission:  Juniors  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  for  the  two  semesters  pre- 
ceding their  application  for  admission  to  the  honors  program  are  automatically  eligi- 
ble. Other  students  may  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  of 
the  major  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Honors. 

Subject  to  special  requirements  of  individual  departments,  students  may  enroll  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  or  of  either  semester  of 
the  junior  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

Units:  Honors  units  will  normally  be  limited  to  ten  students;  exceptions  up  to  the 
number  of  twelve  may  be  permitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  honors 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Priority  among  honors  students  for  ad- 
mission to  units  will  be  determined  by  need  and  qualification. 

Privileges:  An  honors  candidate  will  have  the  greatest  possible  elasticity  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  program  and  will  be  exempt  from  all  course  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year.     Honors  students  are  given  preference  over  other  undergrad- 
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uates  for  admission  to  units,  and  may  be  given  such  preference  for  admission  to 
seminars. 

For  further  information  on  the  program  and  requirements  of  individual  depart- 
ments, see  the  departmental  listings. 

THE  DEGREE  WITH  DISTINCTION 

The  Degree  with  Distinction  is  awarded  to  students  who  maintain  a  minimum 
average  of  3.4  for  the  senior  year  and  who  have  achieved  a  cumulative  average  of  3.5 
or  better  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years. 

ACADEMIC  RECORD 

Grades  signify  the  following:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor;  E,  failure. 

The  Dean's  List  records  the  names  of  students  who  have  achieved  an  average  of 
B  (3.0)  or  better  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  year.  Students  who  have  an  average 
of  3.6  or  better  for  the  previous  year  are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  The  average 
is  computed  by  counting  each  semester  hour  of  A  as  4  points,  B  as  3,  C  as  2,  D  as  1, 
E  as  0.     Plus  and  minus  signs  are  not  counted. 

For  graduation,  a  student  is  required  to  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C 
(2.0)  in  her  academic  work,  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  senior  year,  and  must 
pass  two  examinations  in  her  major. 

A  student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  hours. 

A  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through  failure  in  a  course  must  be  made  up  before 
graduation  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  at  the  same  or  higher  level  carried 
above  the  minimum  or  completed  in  an  approved  summer  school. 

If  a  student  is  absent  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  one  semester,  she  may  not  receive 
credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester. 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to 
separation  from  the  College  on  the  recommendation  to  the  President  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  the  Judicial  Board,  or  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

PHI  BETA    KAPPA 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  membership  in  April.  In  1920  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  small 
number  of  juniors.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the  Chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  national  Society. 

SOCIETT  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  women's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society.  Each  year  the  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in  science. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  THE  ELECTION   OF   COURSES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  herself  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing 
the  curriculum  and  is  responsible  for  planning  her  four  years  of  study  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements. 

Certain  conditions  require  the  presentation  of  permission  slips  or  of  petitions  to 
the  Administrative  Board. 

Petitions  to  the  Administrative  Board,  which  must  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department  and  of  the  instructor  concerned,  are  required  of: 

1 .  All  students  to  enter  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course. 

2.  All  students  requesting  credit  for. the  first  semester  of  a  year  course  which 
they  propose  to  drop. 

Petitions  to  carry  less  than  four  courses  in  a  semester  must  be  approved  by  the 
Administrative  Board.  A  shortage  of  courses  must  be  made  up  by  a  compensatory 
course  or  courses. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  of  all  students  for  admission  to  a  seminar. 
Students  not  enrolled  in  the  honors  program  must  petition  to  take  more  than  one 
seminar  a  semester,  and  must  also  petition  the  Honors  Committee  for  admission 
to  honors  units.     A  seminar  is  limited  to  twelve  students. 

Special  Studies  and  the  permission  to  enter  a  course  for  which  a  student  lacks  the 
stated  prerequisite  are  under  the  control  of  the  department  and  the  instructor 
concerned.  Normally,  Special  Studies  are  open  by  permission  of  the  department 
to  qualified  junior  and  senior  majors  and  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 

Qualified  undergraduates  may  take  one  or  more  graduate  courses  with  the  permis- 
sion of  their  major  advisers  and  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

Changes  in  an  academic  program  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's adviser  either  during  the  scheduled  periods  for  advising  or  during  the  first 
week  of  classes  of  each  semester.  Permission  to  drop  courses  carried  above  the 
minimum  during  the  first  semester  will  not  be  granted  after  November  first  or, 
in  the  second  semester,  after  April  first. 

A  student  is  permitted  to  attend  a  class  either  as  an  occasional  or  as  a  regular  auditor 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1969-1970 

Key  to  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

Courses  are  classified  in  four  grades  indicated  by  the  first  digit  in  the  course  number: 
100,  Introductory;  200,  Intermediate;  300,  Advanced;  400,  Graduate,  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates. 

An  "a"  after  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
a  "b,"  that  it  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  A  "c"  indicates  a  summer  seminar 
given  abroad.  Where  no  letter  follows  the  number  of  the  course,  the  course  runs 
through  the  year. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  year  courses  carry  eight  hours  credit;  all  semester 
courses,  four  hours. 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days  of  the  week  show  the  scheduled 
hours  of  classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Students 
may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see  chart,  p.  163),  except  in  rare 
cases  which  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sections  and  laboratory  periods  are 
made  by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are  not  given,  the  times  of  meeting 
are  arranged  by  the  instructor. 

[  ]  Courses  in  brackets  will  be  omitted  during  the  current  year. 

Dem.  indicates  demonstration;  lab.,  laboratory;  lee,  lecture;  sect.,  section;  dis., 
discussion. 

Explanation  of  marks  before  instructors'  names:  on  leave,  ffor  the  year;  *for  the 
first  semester;  **for  the  second  semester;  §Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad;  Ap- 
pointed for  the  first  semester;  2appointed  for  the  second  semester. 
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General  Literature  291.  A  Study  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.  Lee.  W  3;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  1:40-2:50;  T  4,  W  3  and  7:30;  W  Th  F 
10;  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mrs  Banerjee  (Director),  Mr  Banerjee,  Mr  Young,  Mr 
Fayen,  Mr  Petersson. 

History  and  Social  Science  192a.  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas.  The  course 
will  deal  with  the  Atlantic  slave  trade  and  focus  on  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  intellectual  experience  of  African  people  in  the  United  States,  the  Caribbean, 
and  Brazil  during  the  pre-emancipation  period.     M  10-11 :50,  T  10.     Mr  Cortada. 

History  and  Social  Science  192b.  The  Black  Experience  in  the  United  States.  A 
survey  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  experience  of  Afro-American 
people  in  the  United  States  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  M  10-11:50,  T 
10.     Mr  Cortada. 

History  and  Social  Science  293.  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought  through  the  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  genera- 
tions from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American 
values  to  changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  fresh- 
men with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr  Fink,  first 
semester;  Mr  Mullin,  second  semester;  Mr  Allmendinger,  both  semesters. 

History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Comparative  Ethnic  Relations. 
Mr  Rose,  Mr  Rothman. 

[Humanities,  History,  and  Social  Science  493b.  Soviet  Russia.  A  study  of 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Prerequisites: 
History  247b  or  Economics  209a  or  Government  220a  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

Physical  Science  193.  From  Atoms  to  Galaxies.  The  unifying  idea  of  this  course 
is  structure  and  motion;  a  study  of  phenomena  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  exten- 
sion to  sub-microscopic  particles  and  to  very  large  systems.  Emphasis  on  the 
methods  used  to  arrive  at  both  classical  and  modern  theories  rather  than  on  facts. 
Simple  mathematics  such  as  algebra  and  trigonometry  will  be  used  in  a  few  cases. 
Audio-visual  aids  will  supplement  the  lecture-demonstrations.  This  course,  pri- 
marily for  students  who,  at  the  time  of  entering,  do  not  intend  to  major  in  science, 
will  fulfill  the  science  requirement.  Four  lecture-demonstrations  and  one  discus- 
sion.    Lee.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  dis.  W  2.     Mr  Josephs  (Director) ,  Mr  Sherk. 


*For  Interdepartmental  Majors,  see  pp.  206fF. 
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Social  Science  190b.  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention 
to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and  correlation.  Two 
class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  F  12;  lab.  Th  11-12:50.  Mr 
Jahnige. 

COURSES  OFFERED   UNDER  INTERCOLLEGIATE  AUSPICES 

Chinese  111.  Modern  Chinese  {elementary).  An  introduction  to  Chinese  sounds, 
to  basic  language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese,  and  to  the  recognition  of  Chinese 
characters.  M  3-4:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  two  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr 
Kung. 

Chinese  212.  Modern  Chinese  {intermediate).  Conversational  Chinese  and  reading 
of  modern  Chinese  writings,  additional  sentence  patterns  and  characters  and  their 
combinations.  Prerequisite:  111.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3  and  two  laboratory  hours. 
Mr  Kung. 

Chinese  322.  Modern  Chinese  {advanced).  Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure 
of  Chinese,  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chinese  materials.  Prerequisite: 
212  or  the  equivalent.     T  10-11:50,  Th  11-11:50.     Mr  Kung. 

Chinese  333.  Modern  Chinese  Writings.  Selections  from  fiction  and  from  docu- 
mentary and  newspaper  styles.  Prerequisite:  322  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Kung. 

[Chinese  444.     Classical  Chinese.] 

History  of  Science  395a.  The  Newtonian  Synthesis.  The  biological  and  physical 
sciences  from  the  Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  focus  on  the  work 
and  influence  of  Newton,  his  predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  scientific  ideas  in  intellectual  history.  M  T  Th  2. 
Mrs  Aldrich. 

History  of  Science  396b.  The  Darwinian  Revolution.  Themes  in  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century science,  with  the  focus  on  the  work  and  influence  of  Darwin,  his 
predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  role  of  biology,  physics,  and  the 
sciences  of  man  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view,  is  examined.  M  T  Th  2.  Mrs 
Aldrich. 

[History  of  Science  397b.  The  Non-Scientific  Foundations  of  Science.  The  influence  of 
theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role  of 
teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.] 
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[History  of  Science  398b.  Science  in  America.  A  history  of  scientific  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions in  America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  twentieth  century.  Lectures 
and  discussions  will  consider  the  mutual  impact  of  science  and  American  culture.] 

[History  of  Science  399a.  The  Social  Setting  of  Science.  A  history  of  scientific  institu- 
tions and  the  professionalization  of  science.  The  state  is  treated  as  a  promoter  of 
technology,  and  the  scientist  as  a  maker  of  public  policy.  Open  to  sophomores 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mount  Holyoke  College.] 
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associate  professors: 


assistant  professors: 
instructors: 


visiting  artist: 


professors:  Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 
George  Cohen 
**Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Baskin,  b.a.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.) 
fMERviN  Jules 

ICharles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.,  Director  of  the  Museum 
**James  Holderbaum,  PH.D. 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
fjAY  Richard  Judson,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
|Peter  Garland,  a.b.,  b.arch. 
Elliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 
*  *Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
Amy  Lou  Vandersall,  ph.d. 
Helen  E.  Searing,  a.b. 
David  Allen  Batchelder,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 
Richard  Mayhew 

lecturers:  2Rita  Albers  Jules 

konrad  oberhuber,  ph.d. 
Douglas  Scott  Richardson,  m.a. 
John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 
Jonathan  Jay  Woodman,  b.s.  arch. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  art  will  find  that  courses  in 
literature,  philosophy  (233a),  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the  first  two  years  will 
prove  valuable.  Botany  110a  and  111b  and  210  are  recommended  to  students  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  landscape  architecture. 

A.  Historical  Courses 

Each  of  the  historical  courses  may  include  one  or  more  trips  to  Boston,  New  York, 
or  the  vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  German,  Italian,  and  French, 
is   urgently   recommended. 

100  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art.  Major  representative  works  of  Western  art, 
from  antiquity  to  the  present  (including  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture), 
are  studied  historically  and  analytically.  Three  lectures  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2,  and 
one    discussion    period.     Members   of  the   Department.     Mr   Holderbaum 

{Director) . 

[101b  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art.  Restricted  to  15  students  selected  from  those 
taking  100.] 
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[102a  Introduction  to  Historical  Architecture.  Major  representative  works  of  Western 
architecture  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  and  historic  documents.] 

[202b  History  of  the  City.  The  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Mod- 
ern cities  will  be  studied  as  purposive  aggregations  in  space  and  time.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  major  cities  of  Europe  and  America  during  the  last  five 
centuries,  and  on  the  ideal  city  in  particular.  Recommended  background: 
100,  102a  or  280a,  b.] 

[204b  History  of  Graphic  Arts.  The  history  of  print-making  in  the  Western  world, 
with  emphasis  on  the  production  of  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Goya,  and  Munch. 
Two  lectures  and  one  discussion  meeting  in  the  Museum,  where  original 
prints  will  be  examined.] 

[206b  History  of  Sculpture:  1550  to  the  Present.  Masterpieces  of  major  representative 
sculptors  and  sculptural  movements  as  reflections  of  European  and  American 
civilization  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Recommended  background: 
Art  100,  or  any  course  in  the  history  of  art  after  the  Renaissance.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  given  in  1970-71.  W  Th  10,  F  10-12.  Mr  Holder- 
baum.] 

207a  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influence 
of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  MacSherry. 

[208b  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  color  prints.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of  Japanese  art.  To  be  given  in 
1970-71.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  MacSherry.] 

211a  The  Art  of  Greece.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  prehistoric  background  to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  M  T  10,  W  8.  Mrs 
Lehmann. 

212b  The  Art  of  Rome.  Roman  art  from  its  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  antecedents 
to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. Recommended  background:  211a  or  100.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Mac- 
Donald. 

220a  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Architecture.  Design  and  meaning  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  and  the  Byzantine  era.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  monuments  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries,  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  Prerequisite:  100,  102a,  or  221a,  or  History  220b. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  MacDonald. 
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221a  Early  Medieval  Art.  Art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Charlemagne  with 
emphasis  on  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  100,  220a,  or 
the  equivalent.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Harris. 

222b  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  painting  from  the  ninth  through  the  twelfth  centuries  with  em- 
phasis on  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pre- 
requisite: 100  or  the  equivalent,  221a,  or  History  103a  and  104b.  M  12,  T 
11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Harris. 

224b  Gothic  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  thirteenth  through 
the  fifteenth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
Prerequisite:  100.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Miss  Vandersall. 

225c  The  Gothic  Cathedral  in  France  from  the  Mid-Twelfth  to  the  Mid-Thirteenth  Century. 
Summer,  1969,  Paris,  France.     Miss  Vandersall. 

[232a  Northern  Art.  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German  art  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Given  in 
alternate  years.  Recommended  background:  100.     M  T  8:40.     Mr  Judson.] 

233a  Italian  Fifteenth-Century  Art.  The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Recommended  background:  100.  Alternates  with  235a. 
Not  to  be  offered  in  1970-71.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[235a    Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art.     Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Alternates  with  233a.     To  be  offered  in  1970-71.     W  Th  10,  F  10-12. 
Mr  Holderbaum.] 

236c  Sixteenth  Century  German  and  Netherlandish  Art:  Durer  and  Bruegel.  Summer, 
1969,  Vienna,  Austria.     Mr  Oberhuber. 

[241a  The  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Recommended 
background:  100.  Th  F  8:40,  S  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.     Mr  Judson.] 

[242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  From  Bruegel  to  Rembrandt. 
With  emphasis  on  painting  and  drawing.  Recommended  background: 
100.     Th  F  8:40.     Mr  Judson.] 

244b  Baroque  Architecture .  Design  and  meaning  in  the  architecture  of  Italy  and 
other  western  European  countries  from  the  later  sixteenth  to  the  early  eight- 
eenth century.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Recommended  background: 
100  or  102a.     M  T  1 :40-2:50.     Mr  MacDonald. 
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[246b  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Europe.  Painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  on 
the  Continent,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  France  and  Italy.  Recom- 
mended background:  100.] 

[248b  Art  in  Britain:  7720-1870.  Painting,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and 
sculpture  from  the  emergence  of  a  British  School  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  through  the  mid-Victorian  period.  Recommended  background: 
100.] 

251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art  and  its  backgrounds  from  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis 
David  through  the  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters.  Recom- 
mended background:  100.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

253a  The  Arts  in  America.  The  art  of  Colonial  America  and  the  parly  Republic, 
1620-1800,  including  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  decorative 
arts.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Richardson. 

254b  The  Arts  in  America.  American  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  figures  and  main  currents  in  the  various  arts. 
Th  F  8:40:9:50.     Mr  Richardson. 

[255a  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  background  of  modern  architecture. 
Recommended  background:  100  or  280a,  b.] 

256b  Contemporary  Art.  Twentieth-century  movements  in  various  European 
countries  and  Mexico.  Recommended  background:  100  or  251a.  M  12, 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

[257a,  257b  Modern  Architecture  and  Its  Immediate  Background.  Architecture  of  the 
last  hundred  years  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  work  of  H.  H.  Richardson, 
Louis  Sullivan,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  the  European  architects  of  the  In- 
ternational Style.  Recommended  background:  100  or  280a,  b.  Prerequisite 
for  257b:  255a  or  257a.] 

258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Modern  architecture  since  1900,  with 
emphasis  on  the  work  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  LeCorbusier,  and  Mies  van  der 
Rohe.  Recommended  background:  100,  255a,  or  280a,  b.  M  T  Th  2. 
Miss  Searing. 

259b  Art  of  the  Film:  The  Moving  Image.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  visual  art.  Emphasis  on  the  viewing  and  critical  analyses  of 
selected  films  illustrating  the  historical  and  formal  development  of  the  medi- 
um. By  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-five 
students.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  T  10-12  and  film  viewing  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr  Cohen. 

301 ,  301  a,  301  b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  Department  for  junior 
and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other  departments. 
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Seminars 


[304b    Introduction  to  Museum  Problems.     Open  to  senior  Art  majors  only.     T  3-5. 
Mr  Chetham.] 

310b  Studies  in  Ancient  Painting.      Alternates  with   312b.     M   3.     Mrs  Lehmann. 

[312b  Studies  in   Greek  Sculpture.     Alternates   with    310b.     M  3.     Mrs  Lehmann.] 

[314b  Studies  in  Roman  Art.] 

315a  Studies  in  Late  Antique  Art.     M  3-5.     Mr  MacDonald. 

321a  Studies  in  Early  Medieval  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Harris. 

324b  Studies  in  Gothic  Art.     Th  3-5.     Miss  Vandersall. 

[331a  Studies  in  Northern  Painting.     M  7:30.     Mr  Judson.] 

333a  Studies  in  Renaissance  Art.     Th  4.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[342b  Problems  in  Seventeenth-Century  Art.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Judson.] 

[346a  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Art.     M  7:30.] 

351a  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

[352b  The  History  of  Graphic  Arts.     W  7:30.] 

[353a  Studies  in  English  and  American  Art.] 

356b  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Art.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

[358b  Drawing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Mr  Chetham.] 

[359a  Studies  in  Modern  Architecture.] 

Graduate 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Adviser:     Mr  MacDonald. 

400        Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b  Advanced  Studies.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

433a,  [434b]     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

B.  Studio  Courses 

A  fee  is  charged  for  materials  in  160a,  160b,  260a,  261a,  262b,  265a,  271a,  272b, 
273a,  274b,  282a,  382b,  305a,  306b.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  retain 
examples  of  work  done  in  studio  courses. 
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160a  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Experience.  Understanding  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  structure  of  the  visual  arts  through  studio  practice.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  five  must  be  M  9-11:50,  T  10-11:50,  Mr  Cohen,  Mr 
Stokes;  M  2-4:50,  T  2-3:50,  Mr  Mayhew,  Mr  Stokes;  Th  10-12:50,  F  10-1 1 :50, 
Mr  Offner;  Th  2-4:50,  F  2-3:50,  Mr  Batchelder.     Mr  Hill  {Director). 

160b  A  repetition  of  160a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  five  must  be  M  10-12:50, 
T  10-11:50;  M  2-4:50,  T  2-3:50,  Mr  Stokes;  Th  2-4:50,  F  2-3:50,  Mr  Batchel- 
der {Director). 

[260a  Materials  and  Techniques.  Introduction  to  the  materials  and  techniques  of 
the  visual  arts.  Not  open  to  students  taking  other  studio  courses.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  discussion,  and  workshop  experiments.  Nine  studio  hours 
of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Batchelder.] 

261a  Design  Workshop.  Two-  and  three-dimensional  experimental  work  in  form, 
color,  and  structure.  Prerequisite:  160  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Hill. 

262b  Design  Workshop.  Prerequisite:  160a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  10-12:50.     Mr  Offner. 

263a  Drawing.  A  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  drawing.  Prerequisite:  160  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T 
2-4:50.     Mr  Hill. 

[264b  Figure  Drawing.  The  study  of  the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  263a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  W 
3-3:50,  Th  3-5:50,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Hill.] 

265a  Introduction  to  Painting:  Color  and  Design.  Studio  projects  in  visual  organiza- 
tion stressing  the  understanding  and  application  of  color  principles  in  paint- 
ing, using  the  acrylic  painting  medium.  Also,  related  problems  using  collage 
and  assemblage.  Prerequisite:  160a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Cohen. 

266b  Projects  in  Painting.  Further  studies  in  painting.  Emphasis  on  various  forms 
of  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts,  utilizing  the  techniques  of  oil,  acrylic,  and 
mixed-media.  Prerequisite:  265a  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Cohen. 

271a  Graphic  Arts.  Methods  of  print-making.  Prerequisite:  160.  Nine  hours  of 
which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Baskin. 

272b  Graphic  Arts.  Continuation  of  271a.  Prerequisite:  271a,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Nine  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Baskin. 
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273a  Sculpture.  Methods  of  direct  carving  and  plaster  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
160,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  263a. 
Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Offner. 

274b  Sculpture.  Work  in  direct  carving.  Prerequisite:  160a,  273a,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.  Mr 
Offner. 

280a,  b  Introduction  to  Architecture,  City  Planning,  and  Landscape.  Preliminary  instruc- 
tion in  drafting,  perspective,  and  lettering,  followed  by  planning  and  design 
problems.     Prerequisite  for  280b:  280a.     M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Woodman. 

282a  Introduction  to  Photography.  The  use  of  photography  as  a  creative  medium. 
By  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  9-11:50.     Mr  Batchelder. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  of  art  above  the  introductory  level. 

[305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school.  For  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recom- 
mended background:  160  and  Education  235a,  or  b.  (Students  who  wish  this 
to  be  credited  as  a  course  in  Education  should  see  the  listings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Child  Study.     M  7:30-10.     Mrs  Jules.] 

306b  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Continuation  of  305a.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Students  who  wish  this  to  be  credited  as  a  course  in  Education  should  see 
the  listings  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study.)  M  7:30-10. 
Mrs  Jules. 

361a  Problems  in  Pictorial  Organization.  Prerequisite:  265a  or  266b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  9-1 1 :50.  Mr 
Mayhew. 

362b  Problems  in  Pictorial  Organization.  Individual  expression  in  painting,  using 
various  media.  Prerequisite:  265a  or  266b  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
MT  9-11:50.     Mr  Mayhew. 

363b  Experiments  in  Multiple-media.  Problems  in  the  integration  of  visual  media 
and  an  exploration  of  new  artistic  materials  and  means.  Prerequisite:  two 
intermediate  studio  courses.     M  T  2-4:50. 

381  Architecture.  Further  problems  in  planning  and  design  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  construction.  Prerequisites:  280a,  b.  M  T  11-12:50. 
Mr  Woodman. 

382b  Photography.  Light  sensitive  processes  are  explored  as  a  means  of  visual  ex- 
pression.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  9-11:50.     Mr  Batchelder. 
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383a  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  I.  Prerequisites:  280a,  b.  M  T  11-12:50.  Mr 
Woodman. 

384b  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  II.  Readings  and  discussion  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture, garden  design,  urban  design,  city  planning,  and  architecture.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Mr  Woodman. 

Graduate 

460a,  460b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  Graphic  Arts,  or  Sculpture.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

481        Architecture. 

483        Landscape  Architecture. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Batchelder,  Mr  Cohen,  Mr  MacDonald,  Mr  Offner,  Miss  Searing, 
Mrs  Van  der  Poel,  Miss  Vandersall. 

Based  on  100  or  160a  (160b).  Exemption  from  100  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
pass  an  examination  administered  by  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Exemption  from  160a  or  160b  will  be  granted  students  on  presentation  of  an  ac- 
ceptable portfolio  to  the  instructor;  such  students  will  then  take  one  semester  in 
design  and  one  semester  in  drawing. 

Plan  A 

Basis:     100 

Requirements:  100  and  eight  semester  courses  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  taken 
in  Section  B.  The  program  must  include  courses  from  at  least  three  of  the  six 
areas  Alpha  through  Zeta.  Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in 
two  of  these  areas,  and  to  pursue  courses  in  other  departments  which  would  deepen 
their  knowledge  of  one  field. 

PlanB 

Basis:     160a  or  160b 

Requirements:  160a  or  160b  and  nine  semester  courses  including  100.  The  pro- 
gram must  also  include  one  semester  course  from  two  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through 
Zeta. 

Alpha  (Ancient):  211a;  212b;  310b;  312b;  314b;  315a. 

Beta  (Medieval):  220a;  221a;  222b;  224b;  225c;  321a;  324b. 

Gamma  (Renaissance):  232a;  233a;  236c;  235a;  239c;  331a;  333a. 
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Delta  (Baroque  and  Rococo):  202a;  202b;  206b;  241a;  242b;  244b;  246b;  248b; 

253a;  342b;  346a;  352b. 

Epsilon  (the  last  200  years):  251a;  253a;  254b;  255a;  256b;  257a  and  b;  258b; 

351a;  353a;  356b;  358b;  359a. 
Zeta  (Oriental  or  African):  207a,  208b. 

Majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  one  seminar. 

Two  semester  courses  in  closely  related  subjects  offered  by  other  departments  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  major. 

Departmental  examinations:  Students  in  Plan  A  will  take  one  field  examination,  and 
also  either  a  general  examination  or  a  second  field  examination.  Students  in 
Plan  B  will  take  one  studio  field  examination  and  submit  a  portfolio. 

Optional:  Subject  to  the  approval  of  their  adviser  and  the  Chairman,  students  may 
arrange  to  take  one  field  examination  in  the  history  of  art  and  submit  a  portfolio. 

The  field  examination: 

Any  one  of  the  following  categories  in  Section  A  will  constitute  a  field:  Alpha 
(Ancient),  Beta  (Medieval),  Gamma  (Renaissance),  Delta  (Baroque  and  Rococo), 
Epsilon  (the  last  200  years),  and  Zeta  (Oriental  or  African).  It  is  recommended 
that  two  courses  in  a  field  be  regarded  as  minimum  preparation  for  a  field  examina- 
tion. For  Section  B,  the  student  will  submit  a  portfolio  of  work  based  on  two  or 
more  related  courses  which  the  adviser  approves  as  constituting  a  field,  and  a 
studio  field  examination  at  the  end  of  her  junior  or  senior  year. 

The  general  examination: 

This  examination  will  be  designed  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  preparation  within 
the  major.     It  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Harris. 
Basis:     100. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  Honors  Unit,  taken  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  the  candidate  will  write  a 
long  paper  during  the  first  semester  of  that  year  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  a  general  examination  on  the  history  of  art;  a  field  examination; 
and  one  testing  the  candidate's  ability  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  original  works 
of  art. 

Unit 
Second  semester 

Problems  in  the  History  of  Art.      Required    of   senior    honors    students.     Th    3.     Mr 
Harris  and  members  of  the  Department. 
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professor: 


Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  PH.D. 


a.D.     (Assistant    Professor, 
(Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 


(Associate     Professor, 
(Professor,    University 


lecturers:  Stephen    Miller    Adler,    i 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 

Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 
versity  of  Massachusetts) 

Bruce   C.   Cogan,   ph.d.    (Assistant  Professor,   Amherst 
College) 

William  A.  Dent,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Richard    Long    Harkness,    ph.d.    (Assistant    Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

Edward   Robert   Harrison,   f.inst.p.    (Professor,    Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

G.    Richard    Huguenin,     ph.d. 
University   of  Massachusetts) 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 
of  Massachusetts),  Chairman 

John  D.  Strong,  ph.d.  (Professor,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

The  astronomy  department  is  a  joint  four-college  department.  Courses  designated 
FC  (Four-College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  astronomical  resources  of  all  four  institu- 
tions are  available  for  advanced  student  use.  In  special  cases,  student  research  and 
thesis  materials  may  be  obtained  from  major  observatories. 

Astronomy  101,  or  122a  or  b  may  be  elected  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

Students  entering  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  programs  in  astronomy  are  expected 
to  have  a  sound  background  in  undergraduate  physics.  Previous  training  in  as- 
tronomy is  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 

101  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  The  motions  and  physical  nature  of  the  moon,  the 
planets,  comets,  and  meteors.  Introduction  to  elementary  astronomical 
spectroscopy  and  the  laws  of  radiation.  Hypotheses  of  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system,  the  structure  of  the  sun.  Study  of  stars,  stellar  systems,  and  recent 
theories  of  stellar  and  galactic  evolution.  Opportunity  for  laboratory  work, 
astronomical  observation,  and  the  use  of  the  Amherst  College  planetarium. 
Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  of  mathematics.  Lectures  and  discussion. 
W  Th   F    10;    laboratory-observation  periods  by  arrangement. 
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122a  (FC22)  General  Astronomy.  A  quantitative  introductory  course  describing  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  means  whereby  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  properties  of  the  solar  system,  individual  and  multiple  stars, 
interstellar  matter,  our  galactic  system,  external  galaxies,  and  the  possibility 
of  extraterrestrial  life  are  considered.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  104a  or  b; 
Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  1:30-3. 

122b      (FC22)  General  Astronomy.     Repetition  of  122a.     T  Th  1:30-3. 

232  (FC32)  Space  Science:  Topics  of  Current  Astronomical  Research.  The  aims  and 
results  of  space  research  and  exploration,  recent  developments  in  stellar 
evolution,  cosmology,  and  current  research  in  radio  astronomy.  Prerequi- 
site: 101  or  122;  intended  primarily  for  students  in  Major  Program  I. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

234b  (FC34b)  Development  of  Astronomy.  The  progress  of  astronomy  is  traced  from 
prehistoric  petroglyphs  to  the  space  age.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  important  ideas  in  the  field  and  the  relation  of  astronomy  to 
other  cultural  trends.  Supplemented  by  occasional  use  of  the  planetarium 
and  the  departmental  telescopes.     Prerequisites:  101  or  122.     M  W  2. 

237a  (FC37a)  Astronomical  Observation.  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  astronomical  data.  Subjects  to  be  covered  depend 
somewhat  on  individual  interests:  fundamental  astronomical  catalogs  and 
their  uses,  photography,  photometry,  spectroscopy  and  classification  of  spectra, 
techniques  of  planetarium  use,  basic  radio  astronomy,  introduction  to  tele- 
scope design  and  use,  the  astronomical  distance  scale.  Three  hours  of  class- 
room work  per  week,  some  of  which  will  be  observing  sessions  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  101,  or  122a,  or  122b;  intended  primarily  for  students  in  Major 
Program  I.     T  Th  2. 

238b  (FC38b)  Techniques  of  Modern  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  modern  methods 
of  astronomical  observation  and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of 
optical  astronomy,  radio  astronomy,  and  space  astronomy  will  be  discussed 
and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observations  will  also  be 
performed  by  students  during  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  Physics  115  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  2. 


301a,  b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  students  who  have  had 
three  semester  courses  in  astronomy. 

343a  (FC43a)  Astrophysics  (I).  Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium  con- 
figurations and  the  physical  state  of  stellar  interiors.  Polytrope  models. 
Interaction  of  radiation  and  matter,  and  radiative  transfer.  Radiative  and 
convective  equilibrium.  Study  of  opacity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  214b, 
220b,  or  permission  of  the  Department.     M  F  1:30-3:20. 
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344b  (FC44b)  Astrophysics  (II).  Continuation  of  basic  topics  in  astrophysics. 
Sources  of  nuclear  energy.  Stellar  atmospheres  and  limb  darkening.  Elec- 
tron degenerate  configurations.  Star  formation.  Introduction  to  simple 
model  building.  Stellar  evolution.  Elementary  plasma  physics.  Prereq- 
uisite: 343a  or  permission  of  the  Department.     M  F  1 :30-3:20. 

See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  58-59. 

Graduate 

UMass  700  Independent  Study.  Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astro- 
physics, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.     Prerequisites:  Consent  of  the  Chairman  and  the  instructor. 

UMass  730  Radio  Astrophysics.  The  physical  theory  fundamental  to  Radio  Astrono- 
my: propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  plasma,  Faraday  rotation,  the 
emission  and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radiation  and  bremsstrahlung  emis- 
sion, spectral  lines  at  radio  frequencies;  non-thermal  radio  source  models. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  234b  and  340a. 

UMass  740  Galactic  and  Extragalactic  Astronomy.  The  stellar  density  and  luminosity 
functions  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galactic  structure.  Determination 
of  the  galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star  clusters 
and  their  stability.     Prerequisite:  Physics  240b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  741  The  Interstellar  Medium.  Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium 
from  optical  and  radio  data:  composition,  distribution,  and  motions.  Transfer 
of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarified  gas.  The  dynamics  of  the 
gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisites:  344b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

UMass  743  Stellar  Atmospheres.  Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observational 
methods  and  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  line  formation  and 
curve  of  growth  techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variable 
stars,  novae,  magnetic  fields  in  stars.  Departures  from  local  thermodynamic 
equilibrium.     Prerequisite:  344b. 

UMass  744  Stellar  Structure.  A  study  of  stellar  structure  and  evolution.  This 
course  will  consider  topics  in  energy  generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior  of 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equilibrium,  the  computation  of  stellar  models 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae  and 
white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites:  343a,  UMass  Computer  Science  409  or  the 
equivalent. 

UMass  745  The  Sun.  The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.     Features  of  both  the  quiet  and 
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the  active  sun  are  discussed,  including  granulation,  limb  darkening,  plages, 
and    sunspots.     Solar-terrestrial    relationships.     Prerequisite:    344b. 

UMass  746  Solar  System  Physics.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
surfaces,  and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar  wind, 
solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astronomical  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  234b  and  240b  and  Astronomy  344b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativity.  Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravitational  waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.     Prerequisite:  Physics  340a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  special  interest  not  currently 
covered  in  regular  courses.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  current  interest  not 
covered  in  regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  Major 

Adviser:     Miss  Seitter. 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I  is  designed  to  meet  broad  individual  interests,  incorporating  courses  in  re- 
lated fields  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  It  is  intended  for  students 
interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  scientific  writing  and  editing.  A  de- 
partmental adviser  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible  for  further  details 
and  help  in  planning  individual  curricula. 

Basis:  101,  or  122a  or  122b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  Physics  115;  Mathematics  202a  or 
202b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent;  any  four  upper  division  astronomy  courses. 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  in  related  fields  such  as  mathematics,  physics, 
or  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Students  planning  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  may  wish  to  elect  courses  in  education  as  well. 

Examinations  will  cover  astronomy  and  an  additional  area  to  be  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent from  the  following:  celestial  mathematics,  astrophysics,  cosmology  and  stellar 
evolution,  galactic  structure,  statistical  astronomy. 

Program  II  is  designed  for  pre-professional  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  astronomy. 
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Basis:  101,  or  122a  or  122b. 


Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  Physics  115;  Mathematics  202a 
or  202b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent;  and  at  least  two  semesters  of  astronomy  taken 
from  237a  (FC37a),  238b  (FC38b),  343a  (FC43a),  344b  (FC44b),  or  graduate 
courses.  The  remaining  courses  should  be  elected  from  advanced  astronomy 
and  physics  courses.  Students  are  particularly  urged  to  take  Physics  220b, 
230a,  234b,  240b,  340a,  and  348. 

Examinations  will  cover  any  two  of  the  following  topics:  astronomy,  celestial 
mechanics,  astrophysics,  cosmology  and  stellar  evolution,  galactic  structure, 
statistical  astronomy. 

Honors 

Director:     Any  member  of  the  joint  department. 

Prerequisites:  101,  or  122a  or  122b;  Physics  115. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  including  the  following:  343a  (FC43a),  238b 
(FC38b),  (or  other  combinations  approved  by  the  Department);  Mathematics 
202a  or  b,  203a  or  b;  and  at  least  two  additional  semester  courses  in  physics,  and 
two  in  mathematics;  and  a  thesis  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  on  a  topic 
approved  by  the  Department. 

Three  examinations:  Two  field  examinations  selected  from  those  listed  under  the 
major  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  74. 
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professors: 


associate  professor: 
assistant  professors: 


horticulturist: 
postdoctoral  fellow: 
teaching  fellows: 


lecturers: 


Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 

B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

George  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
"{Thomas  Samuel  Osborne,  ph.d. 
fCARL  John  Burk,  ph.d. 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

John  Dunning  Davis,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Merrill,  ph.d. 
farnold  e.  s.  gussin,  ph.d. 

Sanat  Kumer  Majumder,  PH.D. 

Jeanne  Adele  Powell,  ph.d. 

Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

Louise  Mengel  Luckenbill,  ph.d. 

William  I.  P.  Campbell 

John  Raymond  Meyer,  ph.d. 

Darilyn  Odessa  Wilds,  a.m. 

Anne  D.  Pengelly,  b.a. 

Lois  Dakota  Davis,  b.s. 

Carmen  Penelope  Perry,  s.b. 

Helena  Lai  Bun  Wong,  b.sc. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  b.s.ed. 

Christine  Marie  Moffitt,  b.a. 

Carol  Virginia  Paul,  b.a. 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 
*Paul  Howe  Shepard,  ph.d. 


Courses  which  may  be  counted  toward  the  science  requirement  include  100a  or 
b,  Ilia  or  b,  122b,  130a,  131b,  and  132b.  Other  laboratory  courses  may  be  elected 
if  a  student  has  the  prerequisites. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  are  advised  to  take  100a 
and  an  additional  semester  course  in  the  Department  during  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  b  or  112a  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  sophomore  year. 
Chemistry  222  and  Physics  Ilia,  b  or  115  are  required  for  some  courses  and  are 
strongly  recommended  for  all  majors. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment examination  are  automatically  qualified  for  entrance  into  courses  for  which 
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100a  or  b  is  the  sole  prerequisite.  Other  students  who  wish  to  elect  100a  or  b,  or 
courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is  a  prerequisite,  and  who  offer  entrance  units  in  biology, 
must  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  opening  of  college  before 
the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination,  selected  students  will  be 
admitted  directly  to  courses  having  100a  or  b  as  a  requirement. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  100a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites 
for  some  advanced  courses. 

100a  Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  from  the 
level  of  molecules  and  cells  through  the  organism  to  the  community,  eco- 
system, and  the  biosphere.  The  cell  theory,  the  genetic  code,  evolution,  and 
ecological  relationships  are  stressed  as  unifying  integrative  concepts;  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  vertebrate  animal  and  the  vascular  plant  are  exam- 
ined and  contrasted.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2-4:50. 
Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Haskell  (Director). 

100b  A  repetition  of  100a.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor; lab.  M  Th  2-4:50.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr  Haskell 
(Director). 

Ilia  Plant  Biology.  Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular,  organismal,  and 
population  level;  phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom;  plants  and  civili- 
zation. Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  10;  M  11; 
lab.  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Majumder  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

111b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Lee.  M  T  10;  M  11 ;  lab.  M  T  2 -4:50.  Mr  Majumder 
and  Members  of  the  Department. 

[121b  Introductory  Microbiology.  Isolation,  cultivation,  and  characterization  of 
various  metabolic  types  of  microorganisms  by  means  of  enrichment  tech- 
niques and  manipulation  of  environmental  conditions.] 

122b  Microorganisms  and  Man.  A  study  of  microbial  activities  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  Primarily  for  non-science  majors. 
Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  and  demonstration.  Lee.  M  T 
10;  lab.  W  10-11:50.     Miss  Robinton. 

1 30a  Vertebrate  ^oology.  Evolution  of  form  and  function  in  vertebrates.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  Th  F  11,  2. 
Miss  Horner. 

131b  Invertebrate  ^oology.  A  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  with 
emphasis  on  their  unique  features  as  individual  animals  and  their  phylo- 
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genetic  relationships.     Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.     Lee. 
M  T  9;  lab.  M  T  10-11:50.     Mrs  Laprade,  Mr  Davis. 

132b  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  function  and  structure 
of  mammalian  organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  man.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  12,  T,  W  11;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr 
de  Villafranca,  Miss  Merrill. 

201a  Cell  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  cellular  and  sub-cellular  organization 
and  function  in  representative  examples  from  plants,  animals,  and  unicellu- 
lar organisms  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  biological  material.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  111b,  or  112a  or  the  equivalent,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  F  2-4:50.     Mr  de  Villafranca,  Miss  Luckenbill. 

202b  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  likeness  and  variation 
with  some  application  to  man.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50;  lab  M  T  2-4:50.     Miss  Powell.. 

210  Horticulture.  Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and  improvement, 
with  a  study  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
dens. Only  one  semester  may  be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the  science 
requirement.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F 
10;  lab.  Th  F  11-12:50.     Mr  Campbell. 

211a  Morphology  of  the  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction, 
phylogeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  selected  algae,  fungi,  liverworts, 
and  mosses.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Given  in  alternate  years.  W 
7:30-9:30  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell. 

212b  Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction, 
phylogeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  living  and  fossil  ferns,  fern  allies, 
gymnosperms,  and  angiosperms.  Prerequisite:  1 1  la  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     W  7:30-9:30  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell. 

[213b  Plant  Systematics.  Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  taxonomy  of  higher 
plants,  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes,  principles  of 
classification  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Field  work.  Two  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  laboratory  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr  Burk.] 

220a  General  Bacteriology.  Distribution,  classification,  and  general  morphology 
of  bacteria,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  bacterial  physiology  and  methods 
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of  controlling  bacterial  growth.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Ilia  or  the  equi- 
valent. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
lab.     W  2-3:50,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

220b     A  repetition  of  220a.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

231a  Embryology.  A  study  of  gametes,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  and  the 
early  development  of  organ  systems  in  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Powell. 

232a  Histology.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  including  their  origin,  differentiation, 
functions,  changes  with  environment  and  with  age,  and  their  arrangement 
in  organs.  Prerequisites:  either  130a  or  132b.  Two  lectures  or  demonstra- 
tions and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  or  dem.  M  T  10;  lab.  M  T  3-4:50. 
Miss  Luckenbill. 

240a  Principles  of  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  and  animals  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  operating  on  them  in 
different  environments.  Attention  is  given  to  populations,  energy  relation- 
ships, limiting  factors,  community  organization,  and  succession.  Three 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab. 
MF  2-4:50.     Mr  Davis. 

241a  Conservation  oj  Natural  Resources.  Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife.  Two  lectures  and  one  fall  field  trip.  Lee.  Th  7:30-9:30.  Mr 
Davis. 

242b  Biogeography.  Study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of  life  and  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  historical  factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequisite: 
any  course  in  ecology  or  systematics.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Two  two- 
hour  meetings.     M  T  3-4:50.     Miss  Horner,  Mr  Meyer. 

243b  Evolution  and  Systematics.  Exploration  of  the  processes  producing  direction 
and  order  in  evolution,  and  increasing  the  diversity  of  life  through  the  for- 
mation of  new  species.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr  Shepard,  Mr  Davis. 

244a  Concepts  oj  Public  Health.  The  development  of  the  modern  public  health 
movement  since  its  inception,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  sanitary 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Basic  concepts 
and  current  activities  of  official  and  non-official  organizations  will  be  evalu- 
ated. Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Th  10,  F  10- 
11:50.     Miss  Robinton. 
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245b  Environmental  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  public  health  created 
by  man  in  his  environment,  including  a  survey  of  the  controls  currently 
applied  to  housing,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and 
food  supplies.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Miss  Robinton. 

301a  Cell  Physiology.  Molecular  and  cellular  aspects  of  contractility,  irritability, 
conductivity,  permeability,  and  respiration.  Prerequisites:  201a,  Chemis- 
try 222,  and  Physics  111  or  115,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
hours  of  discussion  and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50; 
lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Merrill. 

302b  Molecular  Biology.  The  molecular  basis  of  cell  structure  and  function,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  protein  structure,  function  and  synthesis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 301a.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Dis. 
F  10-11:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Mr  de  Villafranca. 

303b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine  Structure.  A  discussion  of  recent  advances  in  the 
fine  structure  of  biological  materials  with  practice  in  the  basic  techniques  of 
electron  microscopy.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended 
background:  201a.  Lee.  M  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4  and  three  additional  hours 
to  be  arranged.     Miss  Luckenbill. 

[311b  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the -microscopic  structure  of  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  W  7:30- 
9:30  and  three  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell.] 

312b  Plant  Physiology.  Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water  economy; 
photosynthesis  and  metabolism;  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth 
and  development  as  influenced  by  external  and  internal  factors;  survey  of 
some  pertinent  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  111b  and 
201a.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  10,  F  10- 
11:50;  lab.  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Majumder. 

320a  Bacterial  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
and  genetics.  Prerequisites:  220a  or  b  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T 
3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

321  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Immunology.  An  introduction  to  immunological 
theory  with  applications  of  bacteriological  and  serological  methods  for  the 
identification  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Prerequisite:  220a  or  b  and  Chemistry 
222.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  2;  lab.  Th 
3-4:50;  F  2-4:50.     Miss  Greene. 
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[322b  Principles  of  Virology.  Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  multipli- 
cation and  effects  on  host  cells,  techniques  of  virus  propagation,  and  methods 
of  titration  and  neutralization.  Prerequisites:  the  first  semester  of  321  and 
Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to 
be  arranged.  Alternates  with  323b.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.  Miss 
Tyrrell.] 

323b  Pathogenic  Fungi.  A  study  of  the  fungi  of  medical  importance  to  man  through 
morphological,  cultural,  and  serological  methods.  Prerequisites:  220a  or 
b  and  the  first  semester  of  321.  Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory, 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.  Alternates  with 
322b.     Miss  Robinton. 

330b  Developmental  Biology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  interacting 
systems  in  fertilization  and  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  and  organs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  development 
of  organisms  of  a  variety  of  levels  of  organization.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.     Dis.  Th  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Powell. 

333b  Comparative  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms 
in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Prerequisites:  130a  and  131b  and  Chemis- 
try Ilia  and  b  or  112a,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50. 
Miss  Merrill. 

[334b  Comparative  Invertebrate  Embryology.  An  intensive  study  and  comparison  of 
developmental  states  and  modes  of  reproduction  among  the  invertebrate 
phyla  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  phylogenetic  relationships.  Alter- 
nates with  343b.     Prerequisites:  131b,  231a.     Three  hours  of  lecture.] 

[340a  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  emphasizing  field  work  and  review  of  current 
literature.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Burk.] 

[341a  Radiation  Biology.  Responses  of  living  matter  to  high-energy  radiations,  and 
movement  of  radio-nuclides  through  living  systems.  Hazards  and  benefits 
of  radioactivity  as  an  increasing  component  in  scientific  methodology  and  in 
the  environment.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recom- 
mended background:  202b,  Chemistry  222,  and  Physics  115.  Two  lectures, 
two  hours  of  laboratory  and  demonstration,  and  independent  work.  Mr 
Osborne.] 

[343b  Quantitative  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  communities,  popula- 
tions, and  ecosystems  with  biometric  analysis  of  some  of  their  features.    Pre- 
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requisite:  240a.     Alternates  with  334b.     One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory.] 

345b  Animal  Behavior.  Study  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  behavior;  orientation, 
navigation,  and  migration,  activity  rhythms;  social  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  problems  of  communication;  ethograms;  learned  and  unlearned  behavior 
as  related  to  ecology  and  evolution.  Prerequisites:  three  semesters  from 
Fields  B  and  E.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
Til;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Horner. 

346b  Ecology  of  Man.  The  situation  of  man  in  nature  as  an  evolutionary  and  his- 
torical complex.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Lee. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Shepard. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

Seminars 

324a  Backgrounds  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  the  discoveries  and  developments 
in  scientific  thinking  which  culminated  in  the  science  of  microbiology.  Pre- 
requisite: 220a  or  b.     W  7:30-9:30.     Miss  Robinton. 

325b  Health  Education.  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public  health 
information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30.  Miss 
Robinton. 

326b  Modern  Concepts  in  Microbiology.  Recent  developments  in  microbiology  and 
immunology.  Directed  readings  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite:  220a 
orb.     Th  7:30-9:30.     Miss  Tyrrell. 

[337a  Topics  in  Genetics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research.  Pre- 
requisite: 202b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Osborne.] 

[337b     Topics  in  Cell  Biology.     Prerequisite:  301a.] 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Miss  Robinton. 

Courses  will  be  available  as  needed  and  may  be  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

404a,  404b     Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a,  410b     Advanced  Studies  in  Botany.     Members  of  the  Department. 

420a,  420b     Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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430a,  430b     Advanced  Studies  in  ^oology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

432a  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Detailed  comparative  analysis  of  one  or  more 
organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  functional  and  evolutionary  considerations. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  or 
more  hours  of  independent  laboratory  work.     Miss  Horner. 

440a,  440b     Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  on  recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 
Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual  reports.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Field  A,  Mr  de  Villafranca;  Field  B,  Miss  Horner;  Field  C,  Mr  Haskell, 
Field  D,  Miss  Tyrrell;  Field  E,  Miss  Powell. 

Based  on  100a  or  b  and  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b  or  112a. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  at  least  one  in  Field  A,  one  in 
Field  B,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  at  least  two  of  the  Fields  C,  D,  and  E. 
A  minimum  of  five  courses  will  be  required  in  the  field  of  concentration. 

Two  examinations:  A  general  examination  on  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
Biological  Sciences,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  an  examination  in 
the  field  of  concentration,  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Fields:  A.  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  (201a*,  202b*,  220a**,  231a**, 
232a**,  301a*,  302b*,  311b**,  320a**,  322b**,  330b,  337a,  337b, 
303b;  Chemistry  222**) 

B.  Environmental  Biology  (240a*,  241a,  242b,  243b*,  244a,  245b,  340a, 
341a,  343b,  345b,  346b) 

C.  Botany  (111b*,  210,  211a*  or  212b*,  213b*,  311b,  312b*,  340a**) 

D.  Microbiology   (132b**,   220a*   or   b*,   244a**,    320a*,   321*,   322b, 
323b,  324a,  325b**,  326b;  Chemistry  222**) 

E.  Zoology  (130a*,  131b*,  132b;  231a*,  232a,  330b,  333b*,  334b,  337b**, 
345b,  303b,  432a) 

*Course  required  within  the  field  of  concentration. 
**Course  may  be  counted  in  this  field  of  concentration,  but  may  not 
be  elected  to  meet  the  distribution  requirements  within  this  field. 
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Honors 

Director:     Miss  Horner. 

Basis:     The  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  as  in  the  major,  as  well  as  a  unit  consisting 
of  one  course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  involving  an  individual  investi- 
gation culminating  in  a  thesis. 

Three  examinations:  An  examination  in  general  biological  sciences,  to  be  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  and,  in  the  senior  year,  an  examination  in  the  field 
of  concentration  and  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Premedical  Programs 

Adviser:     Miss  Tyrrell. 

Students  may  prepare  for  medical  school  by  majoring  in  any  department  if  they 
include  in  their  programs  courses  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  most  medical  schools.  These  requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  English, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  general  biology.  Other  courses 
often  recommended  are  vertebrate  zoology,  genetics,  embryology,  physical  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics  through  calculus.  It  is  desirable  for  those  interested  in  pre- 
medical preparation  to  elect  four  semesters  of  science  or  mathematics  in  their  fresh- 
man year.  Students  should  not  elect  courses  which  will  later  be  taken  in  medical 
school. 

Since  medical  schools  differ  in  the  details  of  their  requirements,  students  should 
enquire  as  early  as  possible  about  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in 
order  to  plan  their  programs  appropriately. 


See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  58-59. 


BOTANY 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  74. 
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professors:  Kenneth  Wayne  Sherk,  ph.d. 

Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:         George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

fKENNETH  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:  Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 

teaching  fellows:  Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 

Cheryl  Ann  Keough,  b.a. 

Susan  Jeannette  Ehrlich,  a.b. 

kudret  fatma  cerkeskin,  b.s. 

ozlenen  eser  kalav,  b.a. 

lecturer:  Mary  Angelice  Seibert,  o.s.u.,  ph.d. 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES:  ^ALE  AkA  BuRK,  PH.D. 

Nancy  Lowry,  ph.d. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  are  Ilia  and  111b; 
112a;  222;  and  Physical  Science  193.     (For  Physical  Science  193,  see  p.  57). 

Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  elect  Ilia  and  111b  in 
the  freshman  year.  They  are  advised  to  complete  Mathematics  102a  and  103b,  or 
103a  and  104b,  or  104a  and  202b  the  first  year,  and  Physics  115  the  second  year. 

Students  presenting  entrance  units  in  chemistry  who  wish  to  elect  Ilia  and  b,  or 
112a,  or  222  are  urged  to  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  open- 
ing of  College  before  the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination, 
selected  students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  enter  112a  or  222. 

Students  who  have  received  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tion may  enter  222  and  221b  in  the  freshman  year.  Others  with  comparable  prep- 
aration and  superior  performance  in  the  departmental  placement  examination  may 
also  be  allowed  advanced  placement. 

Ilia  General  Chemistry.  A  basic  course  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  of  the 
properties  of  matter  to  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Fundamental 
principles  of  structure  are  developed;  quantitative  methods  are  stressed  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  who  have  not  previously  taken  chemistry  are  required 
to  attend  one  additional  discussion  period  in  the  first  semester.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12  (additional  discussion  period 
Th  11);  lab.  M  T  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  Sherk,  Sister  Seibert. 
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111b  General  Chemistry.  The  dependence  of  properties  on  structure  is  discussed; 
aspects  of  equilibria  are  studied  in  the  laboratory,  using  methods  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia.     Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  MTTh  2-4:50.     Mr  Sherk,  Sister  Seibert. 

112a  General  Chemistry,  Upper  Section.  General  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  com- 
parative chemistry  and  equilibrium.  Experiments  utilizing  quantitative 
analytical  techniques  are  stressed  in  the  laboratory.  Open  to  selected  stu- 
dents. Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Fleck. 

221  b     Structure  and  Mechanism  in  Chemistry.     Applications  of  the  principles  of  quantum 

theory,  symmetry,  and  kinetics  to  problems  in  chemical  structure  and  chemi- 
cal reactivity.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  112a,  or  advanced  placement.  Mathe- 
matics 113  and  203  are  recommended.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 
Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50. 
Mr  Fleck. 

222  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  and  b  or  112a,  or  advanced  place- 
ment. Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  MT12,  TW11;  lab.  M 
T  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  Soffer. 

231,  231a  Physical  Chemistry.  Thermodynamics  in  the  first  semester  and  kinetics, 
phase  rule,  electrochemistry,  and  introductory  statistical  thermodynamics 
in  the  second.  Prerequisites:  111b  or  112a,  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  and 
Physics  115,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one 
laboratory.     Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Durham. 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

332a  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  separation,  characterization,  and  identifica- 
tion of  organic  substances  by  physical  and  chemical  methods;  theory  and 
practice.  Prerequisite:  222.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  Lee. 
M  T  10;  lab.  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Lowry. 

333b  Quantitative  Chemistry.  A  quantitative  study  of  equilibria  in  solution,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of  chemical  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  231a.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  Lee.  W  F  1:40- 
2:50;  lab.  Th  2-4:50,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Fleck. 

342a  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  biologically  active  substances.  Prerequisites: 
222;  221b  and  231a  (concurrent  registration  in  231a  by  permission  of  the 
instructor);  or  231;  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science.     Two 
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lectures  and  one  laboratory.     Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Sister 
Seibert. 

343a  Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  The  relationship  of  molecular  structure  to 
chemical  properties,  with  emphasis  on  organic  reaction  mechanisms.  Pre- 
requisites: 222;  221b  and  231a,  or  231;  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  of  lecture.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Lowry. 

344b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Selected  topics  with  emphasis  on  structural 
considerations.  Prerequisites:  222,  231,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  W  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Sherk. 

345a  Molecular  Structure.  Current  theories  of  molecular  structure,  and  physical 
methods  used  in  its  investigation.  Emphasis  on  the  methods  of  group  theory 
and  of  quantum  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  221b  and  Mathematics  104a  or 
b.  Mathematics  113  and  203  are  recommended.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50. 
Mr  Fleck. 

Graduate 

Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  Department.     It  is  suggested  that  students 
majoring  in  chemistry  take  at  least  one  graduate  course. 

Adviser:  Mr  Soffer. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451a,  451b     Special  Studies. 

455a  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  Development  of  statistical  mechanics,  with  em- 
phasis on  applications  to  chemical  systems,  and  on  relations  between  spectra 
and  the  thermodynamic  functions.  Introduction  to  thermodynamics  of 
irreversible  processes,  and  to  non-equilibrium  thermodynamics.  Prerequi- 
site: 231,  or  its  equivalent.     Mr  Fleck. 

457b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  A  detailed  treatment,  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point, of  selected  topics  of  current  biochemical  interest.  Prerequisites:  221b 
and  231a,  or  231;  and  342a  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science; 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Sister  Seibert. 

458b  Organic  Reactions.  Discussion  of  selected  organic  reactions  of  current  in- 
terest, with  emphasis  on  theoretical  aspects.  Prerequisite:  343a  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Mr  Lowry. 

459b  Carbocyclic  Natural  Products.  The  chemistry  of  terpenic  and  steroid  substances, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  methods  of  structural  investigation  and  synthesis. 
Mr  Soffer. 
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The    Major 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Based  on  222. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  112a  or  111b,  221b, 
231,  332a  or  333b,  and  two  additional  courses  in  chemistry;  Mathematics  104a  or 
the  equivalent;  and  Physics  115. 

Recommended  courses:  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  German  111  or  Russian  101,  and 
Chemistry  332a,  333b,  344b,  345a. 

The  above  program,  including  both  required  and  recommended  courses,  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  eligibility  for  professional 
standing. 

Two  examinations:  The  departmental  examination  covering,  at  an  intermediate 
level,  general,  organic,  and  physical  chemistry,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year;  the  other,  a  field  examination,  normally  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year. 

Fields:     Chemistry. 

Biochemistry. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Durham. 
Based  on  222. 

Requirements.:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  112a  or  111b,  221b, 
231,  332a  or  333b,  and  two  additional  courses  in  chemistry,  Mathematics  104a  or 
the  equivalent,  and  Physics  115;  and  an  honors  unit  involving  an  individual  in- 
vestigation pursued  throughout  the  senior  year. 

Recommended  courses:  Chemistry  332a,  333b,  343a,  344b,  345a,  Mathematics  202a 
or  b,  and  German  1 1 1  or  Russian  101. 

Three  examinations:  two  written  examinations:  the  departmental  examination  and 
a  field  examination;  and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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professors:  fGEORGE  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professors:  Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Michael  Simpson,  ph.d. 
instructor:  Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  a.m. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  and  Ancient  Studies.  Properly 
qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the  opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.     See  p.  50. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Classics  or  in  Ancient  Studies  are  advised  to  take 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments,  such  as  Art,  History,  Philosophy,  and  modern 
languages. 

Greek 

111        Elementary    Course.     Introduction    to    the    language;    selections    from    Greek 
literature.     Five  class  hours.     MTW  Th  F  9.     Miss  Pandiri.  ■ 

212a      Plato:  Selected  Dialogues.     Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.     W  F  2, 
Th  3.     Mr  Simpson. 

212b     Homer,  Iliad.     Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     W  F  2, 
Th  3.     Mr  Simpson. 

221b     Prose  Composition.     Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.     One  class  hour. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     Th  4.      Mr  Simpson. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 

321a      The  Drama:  Sophocles  and  Euripides.     Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Pandiri. 

322b     Homer.     Prerequisite:    321a   or   permission  of  the   instructor.     M    10-11:50, 
T  10.     Miss  Pandiri. 

[323a    Herodotus.     Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek.     To  be  given  in  1970- 

71.] 

[324b     The  Drama:   Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.     Prerequisite:    323a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     To  be  given  in  1970-71.] 

[331a    Drama.     Prerequisite:   322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     To  be 
given  in  1970-71.] 
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[332b  Greek  Historians.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  given  in  1970-71.] 

333a  Selections  from  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Simpson. 

334b  Plato.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F 
10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Simpson. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature.  (This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  331a,  332b,  333a,  or  334b.) 

Religion  327b  Greek  New  Testament.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111,  or  the  equivalent. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:      Mr  Henderson. 

Latin 

111  Elementary  Course.  Introduction  to  the  language;  selections  from  Latin  lit- 
erature.    M  T  W  Th  9.     Mr  Henderson. 

112a  Poetry  of  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Latin  or  111.  W  Th  F  12.  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Simpson. 

112b  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th 
F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

214a  Catullus  and  Horace.  Prerequisite:  112b  or  three  units  in  Latin,  including 
Virgil.     W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

214b  Livy.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

221a  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One 
class  hour.      One-quarter  course  credit.     T  4.     Mr  Henderson. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 

321a  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th 
F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Baxter. 

322b  Medieval  Latin.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th 
F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Simpson. 

[323a  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To 
be  given  in  1970-71.] 
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[324b  Latin  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    To  be  given  in  1970-71.] 

325a  Renaissance  Latin.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T 
2,  W  3.     Mr  Skulsky. 

[333a  Virgil.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  given  in  1970-71.] 

[334b  Latin  Satire.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     To  be  given  in  1970-71.] 

335a  Cicero.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Baxter. 

336b  Lucretius.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Baxter. 

337  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Henderson. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature.  (This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  333a,  334b,  335a,  or  336b.) 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:  Mr  Henderson. 

Classics  in  Translation 

118a  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Literature  I,  including  such  works  as  Homer's  Odyssey; 
Virgil's  Aeneid;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  Herodotus;  Thucydides;  Livy;  Tacitus. 
M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Pandiri. 

[118b  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Literature  II,  including  such  works  as  Euripides' 
Alcestis,  Medea,  Hippolytus,  Bacchae;  Plato's  Republic,  Phaedo;  Lucretius'  De 
Rerum  Xatura;  St.  Augustine's  Confessions.] 

[227a    Classical  Romance,  Pastoral  and  Satire.] 

229b  Classical  Drama.  Representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Aristophanes.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Pandiri. 

The  Major  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Adviser:     Mr  Henderson. 

Basis:      In  Greek,  111;  in  Latin,  112b;  in  Classics,  both. 
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Requirements:  In  Greek,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language;  in  Latin,  eight 
semester  courses  in  the  language,  including  337;  in  Classics,  eight  semester  courses 
in  the  languages,  including  at  least  two  in  one  language. 

Two  examinations:  one,  a  comprehensive  examination,  will  have  two  parts:  part 
one,  to  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability 
to  read  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two,  which  may  be  taken  later,  will  test  her 
general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and  culture,  or  both.  The  sec- 
ond examination  will  test  the  candidate's  mastery  of  her  special  field.  Classics 
majors  may  choose  from  the  fields  listed  under  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  from 
those  listed  under  Classics. 

Fields:  Greek:  Comedy;  Drama;  Epic;  History;  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Pastoral;  Ora- 
tory; Tragedy;  Selected  authors. 

Latin:  Augustan  literature;  Comedy;  Epic;  History;  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and 
Pastoral;  Oratory;  Satire;  Selected  authors. 

Classics:  Biography;  Comedy;  Epic;  History;  Lyric;  Oratory;  Philosophy; 
Satire;  Selected  authors. 

Honors  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Director:     Mr  Henderson. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper, 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Three  Examinations:  One  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  junior  year;  a  departmental  examination  in  Greek  or  Roman  lit- 
erature and  culture,  or  both;  and  a  field  examination  in  classical  literature. 

Ancient  Studies 
For  description  of  the  Interdepartmental  Major  in  Ancient  Studies,  see  p.  207. 
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professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS! 


lecturers: 


Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
Reuben  George  Miller,  ph.d. 
Charles  Melvin  Sackrey,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 
fGERALD  Louis  Fox,  ph.d. 

]James  A.  Chalmers,  ph.d. 
2James  J.  Kane,  b.s. 


Freshmen  who  are  considering  a  major  in  the  Department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the  freshman 
year  and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  their  sophomore  year.  Majors 
in  economics  are  encouraged  to  take  either  Social  Science  190b  or  Mathematics 
105a. 

A.     General  Courses 

110a  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  I.  Major  determinants 
of  inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  potential  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States;  policies  of  the  "New  Economics."  Lee.  W  7:15-8:05  at  the  option  of 
the  Director;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th 
F  12,  W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Leonard  (Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

110b  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  II.  An  introduction  to 
supply  and  demand,  and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  problems. 
Lee.  W  7:15-8:05  at  the  option  of  the  Director;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  VV 
11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Sackrey  {Director). 

Social  Science  190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and 
correlation.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  F  12; 
lab.  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Jahnige. 

259a  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  1750-7870.  Economic  revolution  in 
the  West.     An  introductory  study  of  the  creation  of  industrial  society  in 
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Britain  and  its  diffusion  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.     W  Th 
F  12. 

260b  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  7870  to  the  Present.  Problems  of  capital- 
ist society.  The  problems  faced  by  mature  industrial  capitalism  and  the 
economic  solutions  evolved  by  Western  society.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Aldrich. 

310a  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems.  An  integrating  course  stressing  directed  read- 
ing in  economic  theory  and  its  application  to  policy.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Miller. 

B.     Economic  Theory 

250a  The  Price  System.  The  theory  of  price  and  output  determination,  the  be- 
havior of  consumers  and  producers  under  various  market  structures,  and  the 
welfare  implications  of  various  solutions.  Prerequisite:  110b.  M  12,  T  W 
11.     Mr  Sackrey. 

253b  Income,  Employment,  and  Growth.  A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  determination  of  the  level,  and  changes 
in  the  level  of  national  output.  Prerequisite:  110a.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr 
Aldrich. 

[265a  Theory  of  Income  Distribution.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  contemporary 
issues  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth.  Prerequisites: 
110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

270a  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their  contribution  to  economics;  the 
uses  made  of  their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  time;  an  appraisal 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  contemporary  economics.  Prerequisite:  110a 
and  b.     WThF12.     Mr  Miller. 

[280b  Economics  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  problems  most  frequently 
encountered  in  economics.  Regression,  correlation,  index  numbers,  time 
series,  an  introduction  to  econometrics,  and  selected  applied  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Social  Science  190a  or  Mathematics  105a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Lee.  W  Th  10;  lab.  F  10-12.] 

[401b  Graduate  Seminar:  Contemporary  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  study  of  current 
economic  theories  and  methodology.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

C.     The  American  Economy 

215a  Social  Control  of  Industry.  Analysis  and  critique  of  the  structure,  conduct,  and 
performance  of  industrial  markets.  The  nature  of  public  control  and  regula- 
tion of  business  through  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  regulatory  commissions. 
Recommended  background:  110a  or  110b.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr  Sackrey. 
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220a  Labor  Problems  and  Public  Policy.  The  nature  of  labor  problems  in  an  industrial 
society.  The  development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  impact  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  employment  conditions.  The  role  of  the 
trade  union  in  a  free  economy,  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  labor- 
management  relations.  Prerequisite:  110b  or  250b.  M  T  W  9.  Mr 
McCartney. 

221b  Manpower  Problems  and  Policies.  Manpower  programs  for  the  United  States 
and  selected  European  countries  in  an  analytical  framework.  Contributions 
of  such  programs  to  solving  problems  of  racial  minorities.  Prerequisite:  110a 
and  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11: 50,  T  10.     Mr  McCartney. 

[225a  Macroeconomic  Policy.  Monetary,  fiscal,  and  debt  management  policies,  as 
well  as  policies  designed  to  shift  the  Phillips  curve  and  to  reduce  exchange 
rate  problems  will  be  considered  with  respect  to  their  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing simultaneously  the  economic  goals  of  full  employment,  price  stability, 
growth  and  balance  in  international  payments.  Prerequisite:  253b,  or  110a 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Leonard.] 

228a  American  Economic  Structure.  Organization  of  the  United  States  economy; 
the  long-run  importance  of  the  structure  of  industry  for  prices,  employment, 
growth,  and  consumption  patterns;  the  economic  role  of  large  and  small 
business  and  its  relation  to  government.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Averitt. 

230b  Urban  Economics.  Introduction  to  the  role  of  the  city  in  the  national  economy 
and  in  regional  economic  development.  Primary  emphasis  on  the  economic 
determinants  and  consequences  of  city  size,  and  on  the  economic  interrela- 
tionship among  cities.  Prerequisite:  110a  and  b.  T  5,  Th  4-5:50.  Mr 
Kane. 

240b  The  United  States  Financial  System.  A  study  of  the  macro-  and  micro-economic 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  financing  public  and  private  economic  activity, 
employing  an  analytic  treatment  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
institutions  that  make  up  the  U.S.  financial  system.  Prerequisite:  110a. 
W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Miller. 

285a  Problems  of  Growth  in  Advanced  Countries.  Study  of  economic  growth  in  ad- 
vanced societies  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United  States.  The  course 
will  focus  on  the  institutions,  problems,  and  policies  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisites:  110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  3-4:50.     Mr  Aldrich. 

[311a  Seminar:  Major  Economic  Issues  in  American  Presidential  Campaigns.  Background 
and  nature  of  the  issues,  opinions  of  contemporary  economists,  and  the  impact 
on  the  economy  of  subsequent  government  action.     M  7:30.] 
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315b  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization.  Contemporary  and  traditional  issues  in  the 
social  control  and  performance  of  industrial  markets.  Recommended  back- 
ground: 215a.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Sackrey. 

320b  Seminar:  Problems  in  Labor  Economics.  Study  of  selected  contemporary  problems 
and  issues  of  labor  relations  and  manpower  economics  in  their  institutional 
and  theoretical  framework.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Jobs,  Race,  and  the  City. 
Prerequisites:  220a  and  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  3-5.  Mr 
McCartney. 

325b  Seminar:  Problems  in  Macroeconomic  Policy.  Current  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  emphasis  on  the  results  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  con- 
troversy over  their  relative  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  nation's  economic 
objectives.     Prerequisite:  225a.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Leonard. 

[330b  Seminar:  Urban  Economics.  Selected  current  problems  in  urban  economics. 
Prerequisite:  230a.     Th  4-5:50.] 

History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment. History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1969-70;  Comparative  Ethnic  Relations. 
Mr  Rose,  Mr  Rothman. 


D.  International  and  Comparative  Economics 

205a  International  Economic  Problems.  Introduction  to  postwar  international  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  their  historical  and  theoretical  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisites: 1 10a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b.     M  12,  TW11.     Miss  Bacon. 

[209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Description,  underlying  theories,  problems, 
changes,  and  trends  in  the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  recent 
years.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Miller.] 

211b  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries.  A  comparative  study  of  the  economies  of 
selected  underdeveloped  countries  in  their  political  and  social  setting.  Pre- 
requisites: 110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Bacon. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Mair. 
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305b  Seminar:  Topics  in  International  and  Comparative  Economics.  The  seminar  is 
conducted  as  a  workshop  project.     M  7:30-9:30.     Miss  Bacon. 

[309b  Seminar:  Contemporary  Economic  Problems  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Selected  current 
problems  in  the  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.] 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American  Economics.  The  structure  and  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  selected  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in 
Latin  America  or  underdeveloped  areas.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Averitt. 

[323b  Seminar:  Economic  Development  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Comparative 
examination  and  analysis  of  economic  characteristics  and  development  prob- 
lems of  selected  African  countries.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  or  underdeveloped  areas.     T  4-5:50.    Mr  McCartney.] 

[335b  Comparative  Labor  Movements.  Analysis  of  the  models  of  labor  relations  systems 
associated  with  Western  capitalist  economies  and  the  centrally-planned 
economies,  and  their  relevance  for  labor  relations  in  developing  countries. 
Mr  McCartney.] 


301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  in  economics  above  the  introductory 
level. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Aldrich,  Miss  Bacon,  Mr  Leonard,  Mr  McCartney,  Mr  Miller, 
Mr  Sackrey. 

Basis:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  and  seminars,  of  which  three 
must  be  selected  from  one  of  the  three  fields:  Economic  Theory,  The  American 
Economy,  and  International-Comparative  Economics;  two  must  be  selected  from 
one  other  field  in  the  Department;  and  three  optional  courses  or  seminars  must  be 
elected  from  its  offerings. 

Two  examinations:  an  examination  in  the  field  of  concentration  selected  by  the 
student,  based  on  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  that  field;  a  comprehensive 
examination. 
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Fields:  Economic  Theory. 

The  American  Economy. 
International-Comparative  Economics. 

Majors  may  elect  an  interdisciplinary  field  of  concentration  in  Urban  Studies  based 
on  appropriate  courses  in  economics,  government,  and  sociology. 

Area  Studies 

Majors  may  concentrate  in  an  interdepartmental  area  rather  than  a  departmental 
field,  in  which  case  an  examination  in  the  given  area  will  replace  the  written  field 
examination.  In  consultation  with  an  adviser,  a  program  may  be  established  based 
on:  (a)  a  minimum  of  six  courses  or  seminars  in  the  Department;  and  (b)  two  addi- 
tional courses  or  seminars  selected  from  an  approved  list  of  offerings  in  related  de- 
partments. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Bacon. 

Based  on:     110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  including  the  unit  in  Theory  (or  250a  and 
253b)  and  a  long  paper  counting  as  one  semester  course.  Each  student  will  choose 
among  the  three  fields  of  concentration  (American  Economy,  International  Eco- 
nomics, Economic  Theory),  electing,  whenever  possible,  the  appropriate  unit  for 
that  field  during  her  junior  year. 

Examinations:  two  written  examinations  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year: 
a  field  examination  and  a  general  examination.  An  oral  examination  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  long  paper  will  be  taken  before  the  spring  recess  in  the  senior 
year. 

Units 

American  Economy  (first  semester).     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Averitt. 
Students  taking  this  unit  may  not  elect  215a,  220a,  or  228a. 

International  Economics  (for  the  year).     T  3-5.     Miss  Bacon. 
Students  taking  this  unit  may  not  elect  205a,  209a,  or  211b. 

[Economic  Theory  (for  the  year).     M  7:30.     Mr  Leonard.] 

Students  taking  this  unit  may  not  elect  225b,  250a  or  b,  or  253a  or  b. 

Directed  Reading  (second  semester,  for  seniors  only).     Mr  Sackrey. 
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professor:  Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 

associate  professors:      **Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d.,  Chairman 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d.,  Acting  Chairman, 
second  semester 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 
teaching  fellows:  Barbara  Curtis  Baker,  b.s. 

Lucile  Dabney  Waters,  a.b. 

Danyce  Turner  Weinberg,  a.b. 

lecturers:  John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 

Isobel  Reymes  King,  a.m. 
Elsie  Harriet  Koester,  a.m. 
Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 

Students,  irrespective  of  major,  who  desire  to  comply  with  the  varying  requirements  of  different 
states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  urged  to  consult  the 
appropriate  Department  Director  as  early  as  possible  during  their  college  course. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Education  and  Child  Study  are  advised  to  take  the 
introductory  course  in  Field  A  in  the  freshman  year. 

A.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives 

121b  Foundations  of  Education.  Historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modern 
education.  Study  of  the  educational  thought  of  Plato,  Augustine,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Dewey,  and  others.     MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Itzkoff. 

234a  Modern  Philosophies  of  Education.  An  examination  of  recent  views  on  aims  and 
values  in  education.  A  consideration  of  curricular,  institutional,  and  moral 
issues.     Opportunity  for  independent  research.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Itzkoff. 

236a  American  Education.  Evolution  of  American  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  development  of  American  education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.     M  10-11:50,  T  10-10:50.     Mr  Fink. 

337b  Comparative  Education.  The  values  of  national  cultures  as  exemplified  in  their 
educational  objectives.  Analysis  of  undeveloped  and  advanced  societies. 
Problems  of  contemporary  education  in  an  intercultural  world.  M  10-1 1 :50, 
T  10.     Mr  Itzkoff. 
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[336b  Seminar  in  American  Education.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Violence  and  Education. 
Mr  Fink.] 

B.     The  Educational  Process 

200a  Teaching  and  Tutoring  in  the  Urban  Ghetto.  The  problems  of  teaching  urban 
secondary  school  students,  seen  against  the  background  of  their  inner-city 
communities,  family,  and  schools;  curriculum  design  for  weekly  tutorials  as 
well  as  for  intensive  summer  programs.  Students  will  teach  or  tutor  at  least 
two  hours  per  week  in  urban  schools  or  in  extracurricular  service  organiza- 
tions.    T  3-5.     Mr  Ducharme. 

231a  The  Child  in  Modern  Society.  The  place  of  the  child  in  society;  mental  hygiene 
of  early  childhood;  social  and  educational  agencies  concerned  with  child 
welfare.     Directed  observations.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  King. 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school 
as  a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of  teachers,  students,  and  cur- 
riculum; urban  problems;  the  Negro  and  education.  Directed  classroom 
observation.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Ducharme. 

235a  The  Child  and  Modern  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  from  early  years  through  adolescence  in  relation 
to  the  educative  process;  the  basic  principles  of  teaching  as  an  introduction 
to  participation  in  the  classroom.  Two  class  hours  and  directed  observations. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.     M  T  12.   Mrs  Koester. 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.     M  T  12.     Miss  Rees. 

[239b  Educational  Evaluation  and  Guidance.  Study  of  the  various  means  of  evaluating 
learning  and  teaching;  principles  of  guidance  as  they  affect  growth  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  school  years.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  arrang- 
ed.    W  7:30.] 

342b  The  Teaching-Learning  Process.  A  course  in  educational  psychology  dealing 
with  current  research  in  the  several  aspects  of  the  educative  process  at  all 
levels,  including  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  thinking,  aspiration, 
potentiality,  creativity,  and  values.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
7:30.     Miss  Rees. 

347b  Deprivation  and  The  Educative  Process.  Pertinent  research  and  practice  in  the 
study  of  today's  children  from  early  childhood  through  adolescence  within 
the  framework  of  the  educative  process  as  influenced  by  social,  economic,  and 
educational  deprivation.     Opportunity  for  observation  and  directed  prac- 
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tice  teaching  in  deprived  areas  for  qualified  students.     By  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  7:30.     Miss  Rees. 


The  following  courses  offer  opportunity  for  directed  classroom  teaching. 

316a  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Theory  and  practice  of  music  education  in  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  grades.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.     Prerequisite:  235a  or  b.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Prerequisite:  Music  111  and  223.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 

318a,  318b  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  232b. 
By  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Ducharme. 

345  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  modern  preschool  and  elementary 
school  through  grade  nine.  Two  class  hours  and  participation  in  directed 
classroom  teaching.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  Education  taken  previously 
or  concurrently.  Recommended  background:  235a  or  b,  or  231a.  T  3- 
4:50.     Mr  Itzkoff,  Mrs  Koester. 

[346a,  346b]  Curriculum  and  Intern  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Two  class  hours  and 
directed  teaching  for  students  for  whom  no  special  methods  course  is  avail- 
able. Recommended  background:  232b.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-4:50.     Mr  Fink,  Mr  Feeney. 


301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

[340a    Seminar  for  discussion  and  directed  reading,  integrating  fields  A  and  B.   Hours 
by  arrangement.     Members  of  the  Department.] 

Related  courses  recommended  in  other  Departments. 

222a      Educational  Psychology.     The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology.     The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
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ment,  motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
M  T  12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Mrs 
Musgrave.     [Psychology] 

[222b     A  repetition  of  222a.     Mrs  Musgrave.     (Psychology)] 

223a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Pufall.      [Psychology] 

223b     A  repetition  of  223a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Pufall.     [Psychology] 

224b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  from  puberty  to  maturity.  Survey  of  related  research. 
MTW9. 

300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Spanish  language;  practice  teaching.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr  Wescott. 
[Hispanic  Studies] 

302a,  b  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  By  permission  of 
the  instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Bramwell.     [English] 

[305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  For  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Recommended  background:  Art  160  and  Education  235a,  or  b.  M  7:30- 
10.     Mrs  Jules.     (Art)  ] 

306b  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Continuation  of  305a.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  7:30-10.     Mrs  Jules.     (Art)] 

310a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels  in 
the  Northampton  schools.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Buteau.     [French] 

310b  A  continuation  of  310a.  Prerequisite:  310a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W7:30.     Mr  Buteau.     [French] 

[31  la,  b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective  teachers 
of  secondary  school  physics.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

325b  Health  Education  (seminar).  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public 
health  information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30. 
Miss  Robinton.      [The  Biological  Sciences] 
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331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech  of 
the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Fitch.      [Theatre  and  Speech] 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation.  In- 
dividual voice  and  speech  practice.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Fitch.      [Theatre  and  Speech] 

344b  Child  Psychology  (seminar).  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  223a  or  b.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Pufall.      [Psychology'] 

Graduate 

Advisers:     Miss  Rees:  Ed.M.  and  M.E.D.;  Mr  Fink  and  Mr  Ducharme:  MAT.; 
Members  of  the  Department:  M.A. 

400a,  b  Thesis.     Members  of  the  Department. 

401a,  b  Advanced  Studies.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  Department.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

410a      Current  Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Development.     Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Koester. 

452a  Problems  of  American  Education.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A.,  the 
Ed.M.,  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees.     W  7:30.     Mr  Itzkoff. 

454b     Current  Problems  of  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.    Th  4-5:50.    Mrs  Koester. 

[455a,  b  Secondary  Education.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Ducharme,  Mr  Fink.] 

[456b     Higher  Education.] 

459a,  b  Intern  Teaching.     Members  of  the  Department. 

The    Major 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  may  prepare  for  preschool  and  elementary 
school  teaching  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.  Students  who 
intend  to  teach  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  major  in  the  field  in  which  they 
expect  to  teach  and  to  take  basic  courses  in  education. 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:     121b. 
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Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser. 
Usually  they  will  consist  of  two  courses  in  Field  A  in  addition  to  the  basis;  235a  or 
b  and  345  in  Field  B;  two  additional  courses  at  an  advanced  level  chosen  from 
Department  offerings  or  from  the  list  of  related  courses;  and  a  seminar. 

Two  examinations:     one  in  each  of  the  two  departmental  fields. 

Fields:    A.     Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives. 
B.     The  Educational  Process. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  ItzkofT. 

Basis:     121b. 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  a  long  paper,  the  equivalent  of  one  semester 
course,  in  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  each  of  the  two  departmental  fields;  a  third  in  a  more 
specialized  field  selected  in  consultation  with  the  director. 
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professors: 


ELIZABETH  DREW 

VISITING  professor: 
WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE: 
ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


lecturers: 


Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 
Daniel  Aaron,  ph.d. 
Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  ph.d. 
t  Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Paul  Pickrel,  ph.d. 
Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 
Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 

2D0R0THY  BETHURUM  LoOMIS,  PH.D. 

Victor  Sawdon  Pritchett 

Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 
IElizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 

William  Thomas  Harvey  Youngren,  ph.d. 

George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
**Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 
fmary  carruthers  schroeder,  ph.d. 

David  Cavitch,  ph.d. 
**Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

Maurianne  Schifreen  Adams,  ph.d. 

Gary  Mason  McCown,  ph.d. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

Janet  Burack  Biller,  ph.d. 

Ron  D.  K.  Banerjee,  m.a. 
Patricia  Hoffman  Cleghorn,  a.b. 
2Alfred  Young  Fisher,    docteur    de    l'universite 

de  dijon 
*Arnold  Goldman,  ph.d. 
\Julie  Anne  Graham,  a.b. 
Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 


Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  English  may  register  for  English 
207  and  General  Literature  291.  Sophomores  may  register  for  all  intermediate 
courses  except  those  from  which  they  are  specifically  excluded.  All  courses  are 
open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Freshmen  may  become  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  achieving  a  score  of 
4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  English  are  encouraged  to  take  allied  courses  in 
classics,  modern  European  literature,  history,  philosophy,  religion,  and  art. 

Ilia  Structure  and  Style  in  Writing.  Systematic  practice  in  solving  basic  problems 
in  writing.  M  T  W  9,  10;  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  W  3;  W  Th  F 
10.     Mrs  Adams  {Director). 

111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.     M  T  12,  W  11;  M  3,  T  3-5.     Mrs  Adams  {Director). 

112a      Introduction  to  College  English  for  Foreign  Students.     Miss  Graham. 

A.     Language  and  Literature 

114a  Fiction  A:  The  Structure  of  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  the  short  story, 
novella,  and  novel,  including  works  by  Melville,  Hawthorne,  James,  Conrad, 
and  Faulkner.  M  T  VV  9;  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50; 
W  F  1:40-2:50;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Cavitch  {Director). 

114b  Fiction  B:  Forms  of  the  Novel.  A  study  of  novels  by  Fielding,  Austen,  Eliot, 
Hardy,  Lawrence,  and  others.  114a  is  not  a  prerequisite.  M  T  W  9;  M 
10-1 1 :50,  T  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  W  3;  VV  F  1 :40-2:50;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr 
Cavitch  {Director). 

115a  Drama  A:  Tragedy.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T  W  9,  10; 
M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Youngren  {Director). 

1 1 5b  Drama  B:  Comedy.  Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Shaw,  Beckett,  and  others, 
with  emphasis  on  comic  themes  and  techniques.  115a  is  not  a  prerequisite, 
M  T  W  9,  10;  VV  Th  F  12.     Mr  Van  Voris  {Director). 

1 1 6a  Poetry  A:  The  Structure  of  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  its  elements,  with  emphasis 
on  the  lyric  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  M  T  8:40-9:50;  M  12,  T 
11-12:50.     Mr  Murphy  {Director). 

116b  Poetry  B:  Forms  of  Poetry.  Narrative,  epic,  and  satiric  poems  from  Spenser  to 
T.  S.  Eliot.  116a  is  not  a  prerequisite.  M  T  8:40-9:50;  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Murphy  {Director). 

201a  Practical  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  terms  and  methods  of  literary  criticism, 
with  exercises  in  its  practice.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Pickrel. 

201b     A  repetition  of  201a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Pickrel. 
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207  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  its  traditions,  conventions, 
and  themes.  The  course  is  conducted  by  lecture  and  tutorial  instruction. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11,  and  T  3-4:50  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Harward,  Mr  Skulsky,  first  semester;  Mr  Ellis,  Mrs  Adams,  second  semester. 
Mr  Harward  (Director). 

209a,  b  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  W  Th  F  10.  Miss 
Randall. 

[210a  The  English  Language.  Main  historical  developments  of  language,  style,  and 
meter,  from  the  beginning  to  1400,  illustrated  by  representative  readings 
from  each  period.] 

[210b  The  English  Language.  Continuation  of  210a  from  1400  to  the  present. 
Recommended  background  210a,  214a  or  b.] 

211a  Old  English.  A  survey  of  language  and  literature  before  1066,  with  reading 
of  prose  and  poetry,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3. 
Miss  Williams. 

211b  Old  English.  A  study  of  Beowulf.  Prerequisite:  211a.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3. 
Miss  Williams. 

214a  Chaucer.  His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  background.  Emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  M  T  W  9;  M  12,  T  W  11-11:50,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.     Mr  Harward,  Miss  Williams. 

214b     Chaucer.     A  repetition  of  214a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Harward. 

215b  Medieval  Literature.  A  study  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  of  his  minor 
poems;  selected  reading  from  other  works  of  the  period,  including  epics 
and  courtly  romances.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  chair- 
man.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Loomis. 

[217b    Sixteenth-Century  Literature.] 

218a  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV  Parts 
1  and  2,  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  Othello.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  F 
1:40-2:50,  and  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Young  {Director). 

218b  Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Coriolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The 
Tempest.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  F  1:40-2:50,  and  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.     Mr  Young  (Director). 

220b  Milton.  The  major  and  minor  poems  with  attention  to  current  problems 
in  interpretation  and  criticism.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Petersson. 
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221a  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry  from  Donne  to  Dryden.  Discussion  of  the  Petrarchan 
convention,  metaphysical  imagery,  Platonism,  Christian-Humanism,  and  re- 
lated topics.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Youngren. 

222b  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama,  1660-7800.  A  close  study  of  the  back- 
grounds, modes  of  production,  and  texts  of  significant  plays.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr  Van  Voris. 

223a  The  Augustan  Age.  Concentration  on  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift  with  some 
attention  to  minor  figures  and  philosophical  writers  of  the  period.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Mr  Ellis. 

223b  The  Age  of  Johnson.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Boswell.     MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Youngren. 

224a      The  English  Novel.     Defoe  to  Jane  Austen.     W  F  1 :40-2:50.     Mr  Pickrel. 

224b      The  English  Novel.     Dickens  to  E.  M.  Forster.     W  F  1:40-2:50.    Mr  Pickrel. 

227a  The  Romantic  Poets.  Discussion  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Blake,  and  Keats; 
independent  reading  of  Shelley  or  Byron.     W  Th  F  12.     Miss  Randall 

227b      Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Adams. 

230a  Teats  and  Joyce.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Goldman. 

231a  Modern  Poetry.  Characteristic  themes,  imagery,  and  forms  of  modern  British 
and  American  poetry.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Murphy. 

232b  American  Poetry  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Present.  Critical  and  historical 
interpretations  of  such  poets  as  Taylor,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Mel- 
ville, Poe,  Robinson,  Frost,  and  Stevens.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Murphy. 

233a  Major  American  Prose  Writers.  Thematic  and  stylistic  analysis  of  the  non- 
fiction  of  such  writers  as  Bradford,  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Twain,  James,  and  Henry  Adams.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Cavitch. 

[233b    Major  American  Novelists.] 

[234a     Transcendentalism  in  American  Literature.] 

[234b    Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Melville.] 

235a  Major  American  Writers  from  Edward  Taylor  to  Walt  Whitman.  M  T  12,  W  11. 
Mr  Murphy. 
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236a  American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  M  T 
W  9.     Mr  Aaron. 

236b  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  to  the  Present.  M 
T  W  9.     Mr  Aaron. 

237b  Black  Literature.  Poems,  plays,  novels,  and  essays  by  contemporary  black 
writers  of  America  and  Africa,  with  some  consideration  of  the  various  images 
of  the  black  man  by  non-black  writers.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  McCown. 

240a      Tragedy.     Tragic  forms,  themes,  and  theories.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Petersson. 

241b     Idea  and  Form  in  Twentieth-Century  Fiction.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Flower. 

[243a     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Independent  study  normally  for  senior  majors. 
By  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Department  Chairman. 

302a,  b  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in 
secondary  schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection 
and  presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  By  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Bramwell. 

Latin  325a  Renaissance  Latin.  Latin  works  by  Grashaw,  Marvell,  Milton,  and  Her- 
bert will  be  studied,  in  addition  to  those  of  continental  writers.  Prerequisite: 
Latin  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Skulsky. 

Undergraduate  Seminars 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors,  as  well  as  to  sophomores  who  have  completed  English 
207  or  General  Literature  291. 

310a      Medieval  English  Poetry  and  Drama.     M  4.     Mr  Harward. 

313b  English  Drama  from  7560  to  7642.  Shakespeare's  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries.    Recommended  background:  218a  or  b.     M  7:30.     Mr  Fisher. 

314a  Seventeenth-Century  Studies.  Baroque  and  Classical:  questions  of  style  and  form 
in  literature  and  other  arts.  Recommended  background:  220a  or  221b. 
Th  7:30.     Mr  Petersson. 

316b  Satire.  Major  satire  in  prose,  verse,  and  drama;  theoretical  problems  raised 
by  critical  attempts  to  define  satire.     W  7:30.     Mr  Youngren. 
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[317b  Eighteenth-Century  Poetry.  Diction,  structure,  and  the  imagery  of  mind  and 
nature  in  Pope,  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  and  others;  the  relation  of  such 
writers  as  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  to  the  poetry  of  the  period.] 

[318a  Preromanticism.  Romantic  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  century:  sentiment 
and  sensibility;  the  rediscovery  of  nature;  primitivism  and  progress;  varieties 
of  liberalism;  represented  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Steele,  Thomson. 
Gray,  Collins,  Sterne,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Paine.] 

319b  Blake.  A  study  of  the  major  works  and  selected  criticism.  M  7:30.  Miss 
Randall. 

[320b  Nineteenth-Century  Studies.  Inquiry  and  Dissent:  the  relationship  between 
problems  of  belief  and  the  rhetorical  and  symbolic  techniques  they  evoke  in 
the  non-fiction,  novels,  and  poetry  of  such  figures  as  Carlyle,  Mill,  Dickens, 
and  Arnold.] 

321a  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Province  of  Romance.  A  study  of  their 
major  works  with  an  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  the  psychology 
of  character  and  fictional  coherence  in  their  provinces.     W  7:30.     Mr  Fayen. 

322b     James  Joyce.     An  intensive  study  of  Ulysses.     W  7:30.     Mr  Fisher. 

323a  Modern  Irish  Drama.  A  close  study  of  important  twentieth-century  plays 
by  such  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  writers  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Synge,  O'Casey,  and 
Beckett.     W  7:30.     Mr  Van  Voris. 

[325a     Walt  Whitman.) 

326a  Anglo-American  Literary  Relations:  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  and  letters  of  such 
writers  as  Irving,  Dickens,  Melville,  Hawthorne,  Trollope,  Twain,  James, 
Pound,  and  Eliot.     M  7:30.     Mr  Goldman. 

[327a     Themes  in  Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.] 

[328a  The  Nineteen-Thirties  in  America:  Studies  in  Fiction,  Poetry,  Drama,  Criticism,  and 
Reportage.] 

329b  A  Major  British  or  American  Novelist:  D.  H.  Lawrence.  M  7:30.  Mr  Ca- 
vitch. 

330a      Henry  James.     Selected  novels,  stories,  and  criticism.     M  7:30.     Mr  Flower. 

331a  William  Butler  Teats.  A  study  of  his  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the  symbolist 
tradition.     Th  7:30.     Miss  Shook. 

332b  Ballad.  The  ballad  as  an  art  form:  its  types,  origins,  intrinsic  values,  literary 
adaptations,  and  discography.     Th  4.     Mr  Ellis. 
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[333a     William  Faulkner.] 


334b  The  Heroic  and  Pastoral  Traditions.  Classical,  religious,  philosophical,  and 
political  adaptations  of  the  conventions,  and  their  development  to  the  present 
day  in  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction.     Th  4.     Mrs  Bramwell. 

[335a  Literary  Criticism  from  Plato  to  Dryden.] 

[335b  Modern  Literary  Criticism.] 

[336b  The  Comic] 

[338b  Religious  Poetry.] 

Graduate  Seminars 
[406b    Shakespeare.] 

[411b    Advanced  Studies  in  English  or  American  Literature.] 

B.     Courses  in  Writing 

Only  one  course  in  English  composition  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  except 
by  permission  of  the  chairman.  Second  semester  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
have  not  taken  the  corresponding  course  in  the  first  semester  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  done  so. 

260a  The  Writing  of  Poetry.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Pickrel. 

260b  A  repetition  of  260a.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Banerjee. 

261a  [261b]  The  Writing  of  Fiction.  By  permission  of  the  instructor  or  chairman. 
T  3-4:50.     Mr  Pritchett. 

[360a,  360b     Seminar  in  Poetry  Writing.] 

[361a]  361b     Seminar  in  Fiction  Writing.     W  7:30.     Mr  Pickrel. 

[362a    Seminar  in  Essay  Writing.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mrs  Adams,  Mr  Banerjee,  Mr  Cavitch,  Mr  Ellis,  Mr  Flower,  Mr  Mc- 
Cown,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr  Petersson,  Mr  Pickrel,  Mr  Skulsky,  Mr  Van  Voris,  Mr 
Young. 

Basis:  two  semester  courses  or  one  year  course  chosen  from  the  following:  114a, 
114b,  115a,  115b,  116a,  116b,  207,  General  Literature  291. 
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Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  (or  the  equivalent),  including  the  following: 
214a  or  b  and  218a  or  b,  six  additional  semester  courses  in  English  above  the  in- 
troductory level,  and  two  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level,  in  English 
or  other  literatures.  The  student  is  urged  to  elect  at  least  one  course  chosen  from 
217a,  220b,  221a,  313b,  and  at  least  one  course  chosen  from  222b,  223a,  223b,  224a, 
318a  or  319a.  One  semester  course  in  writing  may  be  counted  within  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  major.  The  Department  strongly  recommends  that 
students  in  the  major  elect  at  least  one  seminar  a  year. 

Two  Examinations:  Each  student  is  expected  to  pass  two  examinations,  one  in  an 
historical  field,  the  other  on  a  literary  topic.  The  two  examinations  may  be  taken 
in  either  order.  They  may  not,  however,  be  taken  in  the  same  semester,  and  the 
second  may  not  be  taken  later  than  the  middle  of  the  senior  year. 

Field  Examinations.     Two  semester  courses  and  independent  reading  should  in  each 
case  provide  adequate  preparation. 

A.  Medieval  Literature  to  1500  (excluding  the  material  of  the  required 
course  in  Chaucer). 

B.  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth  Century,  1500-1674  (excluding  the 
materials  of  both  courses  in  Shakespeare). 

C.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,  1660-1800  (excluding  Milton). 

D.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  (including  American  literature). 

Topical  Examinations.     The  scope  of  each  examination  will  be  defined  by  a  list  of 
literary  texts  and  critical  works. 

A.  A  selected  topic  (e.g.,  Satire,  The  Heroic).  (To  be  taken  by  students 
electing  Field  Examination  D) 

B.  A  selected  topic  (e.g.,  Varieties  of  Realistic  Narrative,  The  Autobio- 
graphical Mode).  (To  be  taken  by  students  electing  Field  Examin- 
ation A,  B,  or  C) 

Honors 

Directors:  For  the  Class  of  1970,  Mr  Youngren;  for  the  Classes  of  1971  and  1972, 
Miss  Randall. 

Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the 
major.  They  must  take  at  least  one  unit  in  each  semester  of  the  junior  year,  and 
at  least  one  unit  in  the  senior  year.  In  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  they 
will  present  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  beyond  the  ten  courses 
in  English  required  for  the  major. 
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Three  Examinations:  The  first  is  one  of  the  field  examinations  in  an  historical 
period,  which  may  not  be  taken  later  than  the  middle  of  the  senior  year.  The 
second  is  on  major  figures.  The  third,  a  general  examination,  will  also  include 
critical  analyses  of  texts. 

Units 
First  semester 
Poetic  Traditions  of  the  Renaissance.  Th  7:30.     Mr  Young. 
The  Romantic  Poets.     {Double  credit)     M  7:30.     Mrs  Adams. 
Modern  Literature.     (Double  credit)     W7:30..    Mr  Banerjee. 
American  Literature.     (Double  credit)     M  7:30.     Mr  Aaron. 

Second  semester 

Shakespeare.     To  be  taken  after  or  concurrently  with  218a  or  b.     Th  7:30. 
Mr  Young. 

Milton.     To  be  taken  after  or  concurrently  with  220b.     W  7:30.     Mr  Petersson. 

The  Augustans.     W  7:30.     Mr  Van  Voris. 

Modern  Literature.     (Double  credit)     W  7:30.     Mr  Fayen. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


assistant: 


.ECTURERS: 


**Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 
Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

tJosEPHiNE  Louise  Ott,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Andree  Demay,  agregee  de  l'universite, 

Acting  Chairman 
Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 
§Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es  l., 

d.e.s. ,  docteur  en  histoire 
Blandine  Laflamme  McLaughlin,  docteur  de 

l'universite  de  paris 
Philippe-Etienne    Raviart,    agrege    de    l'universite 
Marjorie  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  ph.d. 
Louis  Eugene  Auld,  ph.d. 
Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 
Jean-Paul  Ballorain,  agrege  de  l'universite 
Micheline  Fort  Harris,  lic.  es  l.,  c.a.p.e.s. 
Jeffrey  Alan  Horn,  a.m. 
Francoise  Favre,  a.m. 

David  R.  Ball,  b.a.,  lic.  es  l. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 
Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 
Catherine  E.  Portuges,  a.m. 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  Department  are  conducted  in  French. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in  Dawes  House,  La  Maison  Francaise. 

Students  planning  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  Paris  as  French  majors  are  advised 
to  take  the  basis  of  the  major  before  their  junior  year.  Students  planning  to  spend 
their  junior  year  in  Paris  are  urged  to  take  History  102  before  their  junior  year. 

In  sectioned  courses,  the  principal  times  of  meeting  are  indicated  but  the  instructor  may  elect 
to  use  additional  hours  in  a  time  block. 

A.     Language 

11  Id  Accelerated  Beginning  Course.  Not  open  to  students  presenting  entrance  units 
in  French  except  by  permission  of  the  Director.  {Three  semesters'1  credit.) 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  Th  F  10,  2.     Director:  Mrs  McLaughlin. 
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112  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  in  French.  Lee. 
Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

113  Intermediate  Course.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in  French.  Lee.  Th 
5;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  9;  W  Th  F  10.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

222a,  222b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Study  of  modern  French  authors  from  the 
point  of  view  of  language.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in  French,  113 
or  116.  Prerequisite  for  222b:  222a  or  permission  of  the  Department.  M 
T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12; 
W  F  2,  Th  3.     Members  of  the  Department. 

223b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  A  repetition  of  222a.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units  in  French,  113  or  116.     M  T  W  9. 

224a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Phonetics.  Exercises  in  hearing,  pronunciation,  and 
phonetic  dictation.  By  permission  of  the  Department.  Two  class  hours. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     One-quarter  course  credit.     Mrs  Martineau. 

310a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels 
in  the  Northampton  schools.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Buteau. 

310b  A  continuation  of  310a.  Prerequisite:  310a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W7:30.     Mr  Buteau. 

331a,  331b  Advanced  Composition.  Prerequisite:  222a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Prerequisite  for  331b:   331a.     M  T   12,  W   11.     Miss  Gasool. 


B.     Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  consists  of  two  semes- 
ter literature  courses  on  the  intermediate  level. 

116  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  The  study  of  representative  texts,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  literary  analysis.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  in  French, 
HlDorll2.  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

228a     Studies  in  Genre:     The  Theatre  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
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Selected  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in  French,  113  or  116,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T10;  MT  12,  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3; 
W  Th  F  9,  10,  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

228b  Studies  in  Genre:  The  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Selected  works  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Proust,  Gide,  Camus,  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  nouveau  roman.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  229a,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  M  T  2, 
W  3;  W  Th  F  9,  10,  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

229a  The  Classical  Ideal:  A  study  of  its  development  in  the  seventeenth  century 
through  selected  works  of  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Boileau. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in  French,  113  or  116,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  1 1 ;  W  Th  F  10.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

229b  The  Classical  Ideal:  A  study  of  the  moralistes  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Selected  works  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  La- 
fayette, La  Fontaine,  and  La  Bruyere.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  229a,  or  by 
permission  of  the  Department.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F  10. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

238b  A  repetition  of  228a.  By  permission  of  the  Department.  M  T  2,  W  3;  W 
Th  F  10. 

239a  A  repetition  of  229b.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  238b  or  229a,  or  by  permission 
of  the  Department.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  language  or  literature.  By  permission  of  the  Department; 
normally  for  senior  majors. 

304a      Modern  France.     Social  and  cultural  trends.     W  Th  F  10.  Mrs  Martineau. 

311a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism.  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  12.  Miss  Demay, 
Mr  Lambert. 

311b     French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Raviart. 

[312a    French-Canadian  Civilization  from  7763  to  the  Present.] 

313b  French  Poetry  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Baudelaire,  Verlaine, 
Rimbaud,  Mallarme.  Prerequisite:  311a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Joseph. 
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314a  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  novel  and  the  theatre.  W  Th 
F  12.     Mr  Ballorain. 

314b  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Enlightenment  and  the  "Philo 
sophes."     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  McLaughlin. 

[31 5a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

316b  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs  Harris. 

318a  Contemporary  French  Novel.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken 
French  311b,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  10.  Mr  Lambert. 

318b  Contemporary  French  Drama.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a 
semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Ballorain. 

335a  French  Classicism.  For  1969-70:  Corneille  and  Racine.  For  senior  majors, 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Weed. 


C.     Seminars 

342b     Seminar  in  Stylistics.     Composition,   translations  from  the  English,   analyses 
of  various  oral  and  written  French  styles.     T  3-5.     Miss  Demay. 

[344a    Studies  in  the  Theatre.] 

[345a,  345b  Modern  French  Thought.     A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  French  thought 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.] 

346b     Studies  in  Poetry.     For  1969-70:  Saint-John  Perse.     M  3-5.    Miss  Weed. 

[347a    Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.] 

[348b    Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.] 

349a      Studies   in    Twentieth-Century   Literature.     For    1969-70:     Gide.    Th    4-6.     Mr 
Lambert. 
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D.     Graduate 

Adviser:     Mr  Joseph. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     (May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  studies.     Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

[455b    The  Evolution  oj  the  Idea  of  Progress  and  Its  Consequences  in  Literature:  "La  Querelle 
des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes."] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  For  the  Class  of  1970,  Miss  Weed;  for  the  Class  of  1971,  Miss  Demay;  for 
the  Class  of  1972,  Mrs  McLaughlin. 

Based  on  228a  or  238b  followed  by  either  228b,  229b,  or  239a  or  on  229a  followed  by 
228b,  229b,  or  239a.  A  student  basing  her  major  on  a  combination  other  than 
229a  and  229b  or  239a  will  be  required  to  take  an  advanced  semester  course  on 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  311a,  b;  (313b  in- 
stead of  311b  for  students  basing  their  major  in  part  on  228b);  331a,  331b  or,  by 
permission  of  the  instructor,  342b;  four  other  semester  courses  of  advanced  level 
(including  one  on  the  Seventeenth  Century  if  the  major  is  not  based  on  229a  and 
229b  or  239a);  two  semester  courses  in  European  history,  preferably  French,  of 
intermediate  or  advanced  level.  Majors  spending  their  junior  year  in  Paris  will 
normally  meet  certain  of  these  requirements  during  that  year,  in  particular,  the 
courses  in  European  history  and  the  composition  courses  equivalent  to  331a  and  b. 
Courses  equivalent  to  311a  and  b  are  also  available. 

Recommended  courses:  Two  semester  courses  in  Latin  (especially  if  no  entrance 
units  in  the  language  are  presented) ;  two  semester  courses  in  the  literature  of  an- 
other modern  language. 

Two  examinations:  One  in  one  of  the  eight  fields  listed  below,  and  a  general  ex- 
amination based  on  at  least  two  periods  of  French  literature.  The  general  exami- 
nation is  composed  of  an  oral  "explication  de  texte"  (20  minutes,  in  addition  to 
time  for  preparation),  and  a  written  examination. 

Fields:       Poetry:  (excluding  dramatic  poetry) 

Poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  La  Fontaine 
Poetry  from  Chenier  to  the  Present 
Theatre: 

Classical  Tragedy:  its  evolution  from  Garnier  to  Voltaire 
Comedy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Beaumarchais 
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The  Novel: 

The  Novel  from  Rabelais  to  Laclos 

The  Novel  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 

The  Novel  from  Flaubert  to  the  present 

French  Thought  from  Montaigne  to  Rousseau 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Weed. 

Requirements:  Those  of  the  major,  including  at  least  one  seminar;  a  thesis  written 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  normally  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  French  literature;  an  examination  in 
one  of  the  fields  of  the  major,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Honors; 
an  examination  composed  of  (a)  translation  from  English  into  French,  translation 
from  French  into  English,  and  (b)  an  oral  "explication  de  texte"  (20  minutes, 
in  addition  to  time  for  preparation). 
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associate  professors:  Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Henry  Robert  Burger  III,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  Brian  White,  ph.d. 

Allan  Ludman,  ph.d. 

Richard  Karl  Bambach,  m.s. 

Courses  which  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  are  Ilia  or  b,  112b, 
or  any  two  laboratory  courses  for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites. 

Special  placement  in  geology  courses  is  possible  for  students  who  pass  a  qualifying 
examination  given  by  the  Department  of  Geology  or  have  received  grades  of  4  or  5 
on  the  Advanced  Placement  examination. 

Course  descriptions  include  the  letter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  a  course  falls 
if  it  is  acceptable  for  concentration  in  a  departmental  field. 

Ilia  Physical  Geology.  Modern  concepts  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  continents, 
ocean  basins,  mountains,  and  landforms;  topics  include  earthquakes,  con- 
tinental drift,  sculpturing  of  the  land  surface,  and  geologic  aspects  of  econo- 
mics and  conservation.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2-4:50,  Th  10-12:50,  F  9-11:50;  field  trips. 
Mr  Burger  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

111b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory; 
field  trips.     Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  Schalk,  Mr  Ludman. 

112b  Historical  Geology.  Interpretation  of  earth  history  and  the  evolution  of  life 
as  deduced  from  the  record  of  rocks  and  fossils  in  the  earth's  crust.  Field 
trips.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or 
111b.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  Th  2,  F  9.  Mr  Bambach  and  members 
of  the  Department. 

221a  Mineralogy.  Elementary  crystallography;  the  chemistry  of  minerals;  optical 
mineralogy;  and  the  description  and  identification  of  the  more  important 
minerals.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  111b,  or  entrance  units  in  Chemistry,  or 
Chemistry  Ilia.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Ludman.   (A) 

231a  Introductory  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  study  of  the  more  common  groups 
of  invertebrates,  their  paleoecology  and  stratigraphic  importance.  Pre- 
requisite: 112b;  open  without  this  prerequisite  to  majors  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50;  lab. 
W  2-3:50.     Mr  Bambach.      (B) 
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232a  Sedimentation.  Formation  and  interpretation  of  sedimentary  rocks;  introduc- 
tion to  stratigraphic  principles.  Prerequisite:  112b.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  Th 
11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  White.     (A,  B,  C) 

244b  Geological  Oceanography.  The  structural,  depositional,  and  physiographic 
features  of  the  ocean  floors  and  continental  margins;  economic  geology  of 
the  oceans.  Prerequisite:  1 1 2b  or  1 1 2b  taken  concurrently.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores.    M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4.     Mr  Schalk.     (A,  B,  C) 

251a  Introductory  Meteorology.  The  weather  elements,  their  observation;  air  mass 
analysis;  short-term  and  aeronautical  forecasting;  climatology.  Two 
lectures  and  one  demonstration.     M   10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Schalk.      (B) 

301a,  b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  By  permission  of  the  Department. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

321b  Petrology.  Identification,  description,  and  classification  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  by  field  and  microscopic  methods;  mineralogical  and 
chemical  classification  systems;  and  petrogenesis  of  rock  associations.  Open 
to  sophomores.  Prerequisite:  221a.  Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  T  2-4:50. 
Mr  Ludman.     (A) 

[324a,  b  Economic  Geology.     (A)] 

325a  Geology  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  Their  origin,  occurrence,  and  distribu- 
tion; application  of  geological  principles  to  their  finding  and  exploitation. 
Prerequisite:  112b  (232a,  formerly  332a,  and  341b  recommended).  Open 
to  sophomores.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Schalk.      (B,  C) 

331b  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  continuation  of  231a  with  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems not  covered  in  231a;  field  trip  of  two  or  more  days.  Prerequisite:  231a. 
Open  to  sophomores.  Lee.  W  Th  10,  F  10-1 1:50;  lab.  W  2-3:50.  Mr  Barn- 
bach.     (B) 

334b  Evolution  of  North  America.  Principles  of  stratigraphy  as  exemplified  by  selected 
regions  of  the  continent.  Prerequisite  232a.  Open  to  sophomores.  Lee. 
VV  Th  F  12,  Th  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  White. 

(B,C) 

341b  Structural  Geology.  The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  structures  with 
emphasis  on  the  mechanics  of  deformation;  behavior  of  rock  materials;  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  112b.  Lee.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Burger.     (C) 

342a  Field  Geology.  Methods;  theory  and  use  of  geologic  mapping  techniques; 
applied  structural  geology.  Prerequisites:  321b.  and  341b.  M  12,  1  11- 
12:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Burger.     (B,  C) 
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361b 


371a. 


Earth  Physics.  The  application  of  physical  principles  to  an  understanding  of 
major  earth  processes.  Topics  include  seismology,  gravity,  magnetism,  sea- 
floor  spreading,  and  continental  drift.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b.  W  2-3:50. 
Mr  Burger  (C). 


b     Honors  project, 
partment. 


By  permission  of  the  Department.     Members  of  the  De- 


The  Major 


Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Fields:  A.     Composition  of  earth  materials. 

B.      Life  and  environments  in  earth  history. 


Earth  structures. 


Basis:     Ilia  (or  111b)  and  112b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  221a,  231a,  232a, 
321b,  341b,  and  342a  and  two  additional  courses  in  geology  or  related  sciences. 
The  Department  envisions  several  possible  approaches  to  the  major;  some  con- 
tain additional  recommendations  beyond  the  six  courses  specified  above.  Pros- 
pective majors,  particularly  those  planning  to  go  to  graduate  school  or  teach  earth 
science  in  secondary  schools,  should  see  a  departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible 

Two  examinations:  to  be  chosen  from  Fields  A,  B  or  C.  (Courses  that  relate  to  these 
fields  are  designated  A,  B,  and/or  C.) 


Graduate 

401a,  b    Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology. 
ment.     Members  of  the  Department. 


By  permission  of  the  Depart- 


[421a     Optical  Mineralogy.     Prerequisite:      321b.      (A)] 

[431a,  431b  Micropaleontology.  A  study  of  foraminifera  and  other  microfossils,  their 
use,  identification,  ecology  and  paleoecology.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory.      (B)] 

441a  Rock  Mechanics.  Advanced  topics  in  rock  mechanics  and  structural  geology: 
Airey  stress  function,  photoelasticity,  Mohr  diagram  analysis  of  stress  and 
strain,  dynamic  structural  analysis,  and  experimental  deformation.  Pre- 
requisites: 341b,  Mathematics  103a  or  b  and  104a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.   Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.   Mr.  Burger.  (C) 

471a,  b     Research  and  Thesis  in  Geology.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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Honors 

Director:     Mr  Burger. 

Basis:     Ilia  (or  111b)  and  112b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  as  in  the  major;  and  an  honors  project 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  begun  not  later  than  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  Two  examinations  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  areas:  life 
and  environments  in  earth  history;  composition  of  earth  materials;  earth  structures. 
The  third  examination  will  be  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Graduate  Work 
Adviser:     Mr  Bambach. 
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professor:  IMarie  Schnieders,  ph.d. 

associate  professor:  Willy  Schumann,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

assistant  professors:  margy  gerber,  ph.d. 

§Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 
instructors:  Judith  Lyndal  Ryan,  b.a. 

Margaret  Skiles,  a.m. 

Paul  Francis  Donahue,  b.a. 

Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation  in  German  will  be  assigned  to 
appropriate  courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examination. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Germany 
should  take  German  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  in  European  history  and  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  also  recommended. 

A.  German   Language 

111  Elementary  Course.  Five  class  hours.  M-F  9,  10,  12.  (A  special  section  for 
those  seniors  who  wish  greater  emphasis  on  reading  ability  will  be  given  W- 
F  12.)     Members  of  the  Department.     Miss  Skiles  {Director). 

11  Id  Elementary  Course.  Seven  class  hours.  M  T  W  Th  F  10,  M  F  11.  {Three 
semesters'  credit)     Miss  Skiles. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units;  or  German  111.  W-F 
12,  Th  11;  M  T  12,  T  W  11;  M  T  2,  W  3,  Th  2.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    Mrs  Ryan  {Director). 

221a,  221b  Composition  and  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  or  11  Id, 
112.     MT12,  TW11. 

[321a  Advanced  Composition  and  'Translation.  Prerequisite:  221a  and  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W-F  10.     Mrs  Ryan.] 

B.  German  Literature 

The  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  an  intermediate  course  or  the  equivalent. 

225a,  225b  Readings  in  German  Literature.  Representative  works  (narrative,  drama- 
tic, lyric)  from  the  Romantic  period  to  Brecht.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance 
units  or  11  Id,  112,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Schu- 
mann. 
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[332a  German  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation.  The  heroic  lay  and 
the  Kibelungenlied;  the  "hofisches  Epos"  and  Minnesang;  Luther.  Miss 
Schnieders.] 

[322b  German  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Early  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Barock;  En- 
lightenment; Lessing.] 

333a      The  Classical  Period:  Goethe  and  Schiller.     W-F  10.     Miss  Gerber. 

[333b  Sturm  und  Drang  Period  in  the  Works  of  Lenz,  Goethe,  Schiller.  Transition  to 
classicism.     M  W  7:30-9.     Mr  Vaget.] 

334a     Romanticism.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Gerber. 

334b     Goethe.     Faust  I  and  II;  Wilhelm  Meister.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Gerber. 

335b  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Realism  and  naturalism,  from 
Heine  to  Hauptmann.     M  W  7:30-9.     Mr  Schumann. 

336a  Modern  German  Literature:  the  lyric  and  the  drama.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs 
Ryan. 

336b     Modern  German  Literature:  the  novel.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs  Ryan. 

340b  Directed  reading.  Review  for  the  departmental  examinations.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

341,  341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 
By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors. 

C.     German  Literature  in  Translation 

227a  Modern  German  Literature.  Nietzsche,  Mann,  Brecht,  Grass,  Johnson.  T  5, 
Th  4-6.     Mr  Schumann. 

227b  Modern  German  Literature.  Rilke,  Kafka,  Musil,  Diirrenmatt,  Frisch.  T  5, 
Th  4-6.     Mrs  Ryan. 


D.     Graduate 


Adviser:     Miss  Gerber. 


[443b    Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.     A  study  of  the  language  with  selected 
readings  in  the  original  from  the  literature  of  the  period.] 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     (May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  linguistics.     Arranged  in 

consultation  with  the  Department. 
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The  Majors 
Adviser  for  German  Literature  and  German  Civilization:  Mrs  Ryan. 

German  Literature 
Based  on  11  Id  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  at  least  eight  in  the  Department 
and  two  in  a  related  department.  In  the  Department:  221a  and  221b  or  321a; 
225a  or  225b;  two  of  333a,  333b,  334b;  334a;  336a  or  336b,  and  one  other  advanced 
course. 

Examinations:  An  examination  in  one  of  the  three  fields  listed  below.  An  examina- 
tion on  a  major  figure  or  genre  in  a  period  other  than  the  one  selected  for  the  field 
examination. 

Fields:  German   Literature  from  the  Earliest  Times   to   the   Eighteenth    Century 
(800-1750). 
German  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Goethe  (1750-1830). 

German  Literature  in  the   Nineteenth   and   Twentieth   Centuries   (1830  to  the 
present) . 

German  Civilization 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112,  or  the  equivalent,  and  History  102. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  of  which  at  least  five  must  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment, including  221a  or  221b,  225a  or  225b,  333b  or  334b,  336a  or  336b,  and  one 
other  advanced  course. 

Five  semester  courses  in  related  departments,  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  in  one 
department,  since  the  studenc  will  be  required  to  take  a  field  examination  in  that 
department  and  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  department 
for  the  field  examination. 

Examinations:  One  examination  in  one  of  the  three  fields  listed  in  the  German 
Department.     One  examination  in  the  related  department. 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Ryan. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  major;  a  unit  involving  the  writing  of 
a  long  paper  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  A  departmental  field  examination;  an  examination  in  a  special- 
ized field;  an  examination  which  may  include  such  topics  as  problems  of  analysis, 
criticism,  and  translation. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


assistant  professors: 

instructor: 
lecturers: 


Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 
*Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 

Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 
§Margaret  Louise  Bates,  d.phil. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
fKAMEL  Saleh  Abu  Jaber,  ph.d. 

Jay  B.  Sorenson,  ph.d. 

Philip  Green,  ph.d. 
*Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  ph.d. 

Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 

Hatem  Husaini,  PH.D. 

Gerald  Peter  Flynn,  m.a. 
Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  m.a. 


For  students  who  plan  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  the  department,  appro- 
priate courses  in  economics,  sociology,  and  history  are  recommended.  See  also  the 
honors  program. 

Advanced  courses  require  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  ordinarily  presume 
as  a  prerequisite  an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 


100  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western 
political  tradition  and  their  application  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  polit- 
ical systems.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  Two  lectures  and  one 
discussion.  Lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  11,  2,  3;  Th  9,  11,  12;  F  11,  12.  Mr 
Weinstein,  first  semester;  Mr  Rothman,  second  semester;  and  Members  of 
the  Department. 

Social  Science  190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and 
correlation.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee  W  F  12; 
lab.  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Jahnige. 
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A.     American   Government 

200a,b  American  Government.  First  semester:  an  analysis  of  contemporary  American 
political  culture  and  ideology  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  founding 
period.  Second  semester:  a  study  of  the  major  institutions  of  American 
government  and  their  interaction  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  The 
second  semester  is  not  recommended  for  majors  planning  to  take  their  field 
examination  in  American  Government.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Robinson. 

201a  American  Constitutional  Development.  The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
documents,  and  other  writings  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  emphasis  on  changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.  Not  open  to  Freshmen. 
M  T  10-10:50,  W  8  a.m.     Mr  Weinstein. 

201b  American  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  rights  of  citizens  as  interpreted  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Weinstein. 

202a  American  Political  Parties.  Their  structure,  operation,  and  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  Field  study  and  participation  in  a  political 
campaign.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Robinson. 

[203a  Public  Administration.  Political  aspects  of  government  regulations,  with  em- 
phasis on  transportation,  public  utilities,  housing,  and  development  of  atomic 
energy.] 

204a  City  Government  and  Politics.  Political  implications  of  urbanization,  structure 
and  process  of  municipal  government,  urban  redevelopment  and  planning. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Flynn. 

204b  Participation  in  Urban  Political  Systems.  Exploration  of  the  assumption  that 
man  is  a  political  animal  within  the  context  of  urban  America  today.  Pre- 
requisite: 204a.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Flynn. 

205a  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary  role  of  Congress  in  its  relations 
with  the  Presidency,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  pressure  groups.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Mr  Green. 

205b  The  Presidency  and  Public  Policy.  Concepts  of  political  modernization  will 
be  used  to  analyze  the  development  of  executive  authority  and  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  The  making  and  nature  of  public  policy  in  the  light 
of  democratic  theory.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrjahnige. 
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[206a  Administration  and  Policy  Development.  The  bureaucracy:  administrative  offi- 
cials and  the  determination  of  public  policy,  with  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  securing  responsible  government  through  Congressional  supervision, 
judicial  review,  and  Presidential  control.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Jahnige.] 

[300a    Seminar  in  American  Government.     Mr  Green.] 

[300b    Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

301a      Seminar  in  the  Politics  of  Metropolitan  Areas.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Flynn. 

302a  Seminar  in  American  Government:  Political  Power  and  Political  Behavior.  M  7:30. 
Mr  Green. 

302b     Seminar  in  American  Political  Parties.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Robinson. 

[303b    Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups.     Mr  Flynn.] 

B.     Comparative  Government 
220a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  courses  in  this  field. 

220a  European  Government.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  political 
decision-making  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  M  T  8:40-9:50.  Mr 
Goldstein. 

221a  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  role  of  Marxism-Leninism  in 
Soviet  politics;  the  role  of  a  Communist  Party  in  Soviet  government  and  so- 
ciety; problems  of  industrialization;  stages  of  development  and  political 
change;  the  balance  of  political  forces  and  pressures  in  Soviet  society.  W 
Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Sorenson. 

222b  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The  traditional 
Islamic  political  system.  The  transformation  of  that  system  into  a  modern 
nation-state  system  under  the  impact  of  Westernization,  nationalist  ideology, 
and  other  social  and  economic  forces.  The  structures  and  functions  of  present 
governments  in  the  area.  Internal  tensions  and  conflicts  within  and  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  region.  How  the  Middle  East  affects  and  is 
affected  by  the  East-West  contest  for  power,  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Hussaini. 

[223b  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Its  development  and  organization,  and  a 
study  of  political  ideas  and  institutions  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  and  newer  countries  of  the  Commonwealth;  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  international  organizations.] 
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224a  Latin  American  Political  Systems.  A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  relationship  between  social  and 
political  variables,  and  the  processes  of  political  decision-making.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico  will  receive  major  attention,  but  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  country  of  most  interest  to  them.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50.     Mr  Rothman. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government, 
colonial  administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  westernization. 
The  nationalist  movements  and  political  development  since  independence, 
with  emphasis  on  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania  and  South  Africa. 
Pan- Africanism  and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  politics.  W  F  1:40-2:50. 
Mr  Morris-Hale. 

226a  Politics  and  Government  in  South  Asia.  Theory  and  practice  of  political  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  India.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  social  struc- 
ture and  political  processes  and  institutions.  The  South  Asian  regional 
system  and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  area.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr 
Rowe. 

227b  Political  Systems  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  study  of  the  political  systems  and  foreign 
policies  of  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  with  special  emphasis  on  political  cultures,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  W  F 
1:40-2:50.     Mr  Overstreet. 

228b  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  Brief  treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Discussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of  ideology,  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  patterns  of 
party  and  state  power.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Goldstein. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies.  A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  in  modern  demo- 
cratic states.  Political  and  constitutional  status,  protection  and  control; 
impact  of  minorities  on  the  political  system.  Case  studies  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, Canada.  New  Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Nigeria  and  Israel,  and  the 
experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Recommended 
background:  previous  work  in  comparative  or  American  government.  T  Th 
1:40-2:50.     Mr  Morris-Hale. 

230b  Comparative  Politics.  Analysis  of  various  approaches  to  the  comparative  study 
of  politics  including  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  political  culture,  social 
stratification  and  political  power,  political  socialization  and  communication, 
political  parties,  modernization  and  revolution.     Students  will  be  permitted 
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to  concentrate  on  the  application  of  theory  to  the  study  of  political  systems 
in  which  they  are  most  interested.  Limited  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  at  least  two  courses  in  government  beyond  100,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  to  students  with  equivalent  training  in  history,  sociology,  or  eco- 
nomics.    M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Rothman. 

[320b    Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.     Mr  Rothman.] 

322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Soviet  Politics  in  the  Post-Stalin  Era.  Domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy  under  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Sorenson. 

323a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Modern  Ideological 
Trends  in  the  Middle  East.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Husaini. 

323b     Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Mr  Morris-Hale. 

324b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Political  Life  in  Contemporary  India.  M  3. 
Mr  Rowe. 

325a  Seminar  on  Comparative  Communist  Systems.  Theoretical  approaches  to  the 
comparative  study  of  Communist  political  systems;  analysis  of  political  in- 
stitutions and  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  Communist  states  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  Soviet  or  Chinese  politics, 
or  on  modern  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Central  European  history.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Goldstein. 

C.     International  Relations 

240a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  courses  in  this  field. 

240a  International  Politics.  The  context,  practices,  and  problems  of  international 
politics.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robertson. 

240b  International  Organization.  The  role  and  function  of  international  organiza- 
tions, both  universal  and  regional,  in  international  relations.  W  12,  Th  11- 
12:50.     Mr  Overstreet. 

241a  International  Law.  The  function  of  law  in  the  international  community  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  law,  politics,  and  social  change.  T  5, 
Th  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Husaini. 

242a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  The  growth  of  principles  and 
practices  of  diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  to  the  present.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Rowe. 

242b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  for  control  over 
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the  instruments  of  policy.     Evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  political  system.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Robertson. 

243b  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Continuity  and  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since 
1917,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Sorenson. 

340a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1969-70:  International  Politics 
and  International  Economics.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Robertson. 

340b  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Japanese  Foreign  Policy. 
Th  4-6.     Mr  Overstreet. 

341a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  African  International  Relations.  Mr  Morris- 
Hale. 

342b  Seminar  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Communist  China.  The  development  and  for- 
mulation of  China's  foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the  instruments 
of  its  implementation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  China's  relations 
with  the  other  states  and  the  Communist  parties  of  Asia.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Goldstein. 


D.     Political    Theory 

260a  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Theory.  Greek,  Roman,  Judaic-Christian,  and 
barbarian  foundations  of  the  Western  political  tradition.  The  approach  to 
the  material  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical.  Th  F  10,  W  10  and /or 
F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Kenyon. 

260b  History  of  Political  Theory,  1500-1800.  An  analytical  and  critical  consideration 
of  major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli  through  Burke,  including 
such  topics  as  political  power  and  political  right;  the  political  implications  of 
religio-ethical  diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty; the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty  and  equality;  revolutionary 
republicanism,  conservatism,  and  the  question  of  man's  capacity  to  create  and 
control  political  systems.  Th  F  10,  W  10  and/or  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Miss  Kenyon. 

261b  Political  Theory  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Marx,  Mill,  Hegel, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  political  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  on  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  important  criticisms  and  defenses  of  liberal  democracy. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Green. 
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262b  American  Political  Thought.  The  evolution  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
liberal  democracy.  American  ideas  concerning  politics  and  government 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Th  F  12,  W  12  and/or  Th  1 1  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Kenyon. 

263b  Political  Analysis.  An  intensive  consideration  of  issues  in  the  method  and 
philosophy  of  political  science,  such  as  the  fact-value  problem,  the  place  of 
ideology  in  political  science,  and  the  use  of  scientific  methods  to  study  politics. 
T  3-5  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Green. 

326a  Seminar  in  Systematic  Political  Theory.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected 
problems  in  the  methodology  of  political  science.  Topics  will  vary  from  year 
to  year,  but  will  be  chosen  from  the  following,  among  others:  systems  analysis, 
aggression  and  political  violence,  political  power,  alienation,  political  sociali- 
zation, and  authority.     Mr  Rothman. 

360b     Seminar  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     W  7:30.     Miss  Kenyon. 

[361a    Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

[361b    Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.]  . 


380a,  b  Pro-seminar  in  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  inquiry  in 
contemporary  political  science  through  directed  reading  on  major  theoretical 
issues.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Non-majors  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  permission  of  the  Director.  To  be  taken  for  one  semester  only. 
Members  of  the  Department.  Director,  first  semester,  Miss  Kenyon;  second 
semester,  Mr  Robertson. 

381,  381a,  381b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors. 

History  and  Social  Science  395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government, 
History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Comparative  Ethnic  Relations. 
Mr  Rose,  Mr  Rothman. 

[400  Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

[420  Graduate  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.] 

[440  Graduate  Seminar  in  International  Relations.] 

[460  Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 
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The  Major 


Advisers:  Mr  Flynn,  Mr  Goldstein,  Mr  Green,  Mr  Jahnige,  Miss  Kenyon,  Mr 
Overstreet,  Mr  Robertson,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Rothman,  Mr  Sorenson,  Mr  Wein- 
stein. 

Adviser  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad:     Mr  Overstreet. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  on  an  equivalent  course  approved  by 
the  Chairman. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  two  of  the  three  following  semester 
courses  in  Political  Theory:  260a,  260b,  261b;  one  in  each  of  the  remaining  fields: 
American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  International  Relations;  380a 
or  380b,  to  be  taken  in  the  junior  year  when  the  student  has  had,  or  is  completing, 
two  semester  courses  beyond  the  basis  of  the  major;  and  three  additional  semester 
courses  (two  in  Political  Theory),  or  their  equivalent,  in  one  of  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment listed  below,  or  in  a  special  field:  e.g.,  area  studies  or  urban  affairs,  to  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Departmental  advisers. 

Majors  may  elect  an  interdisciplinary  field  of  concentration  in  Urban  Studies  based 
on  204a  and  appropriate  courses  in  economics,  government,  and  sociology. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Two  examinations:  (1)  a  field  examination  based  on  four  semester  courses,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  one  of  the  four  Departmental  fields;  (2)  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  the  discipline  of  political  science,  based  on  380a  or  380b,  in  addition  to  work 
in  the  fields  of  government  other  than  that  selected  by  the  student  for  her  field 
examination. 

Honors 
Directors:     For  the  Class  of  1970,  Mr  Rothman;  for  the  Class  of  1971,  Mr  Green. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  an  advanced  course  approved  by  the 
director. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  (including  one  unit  or  seminar  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  years):  the  unit  in  Political  Theory,  or  its  equivalent;  one  course  in  each 
of  the  remaining  fields  of  government:  American  Government,  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment, International  Relations;  380a  or  380b,  ordinarily  to  be  taken  in  the  junior 
year,  when  the  student  has  had,  or  is  completing,  two  semester  courses  beyond  the 
basis  of  the  major;  three  additional  semester  courses  (two  in  Political  Theory), 
or  their  equivalent,  in  one  of  the  fields  of  government  listed,  or  in  a  special  field: 
e.g.,  area  studies  or  urban  affairs,  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental advisers;  and  a  long  paper  to  count  as  one  course  in  each  semester  of  the 
senior  year  and  to  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  15. 
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Three  examinations:  Comprehensive  examinations  consisting  of  a  written  general 
examination  in  political  science;  a  written  examination  in  one  field  of  political 
science;  an  oral  examination  based  on  the  thesis  and  the  field  in  which  it  is  written. 

Units 

(Open  to  honors  students  not  majoring  in  Government  and  to  qualified  non-honors 
Government  majors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.) 

Political  Theory.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  theorists  and  themes  in  political 
theory.     For  the  year.     M  3-5.     Mr  Weinstein. 

[Comparative  Government.  This  unit  will  analyze  various  approaches  to  the  compara- 
tive study  of  politics  and  discuss  such  topics  as:  political  culture,  social  stratifica- 
tion and  political  power,  political  socialization  and  communication,  political 
parties,  bureaucracy,  revolution.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  concentrate  on 
the  application  of  theory  to  the  study  of  political  systems  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.     For  the  year.     Mr  Rothman.] 

International  Relations.  An  intensive  study  of  theories  in  international  politics,  or- 
ganization, and  law.     Second  semester.     Mr  Robertson. 

[American  Politics.     For  the  year.] 


HEBREW 

See  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  p.  183. 
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professor: 
associate  professor: 
assistant  professor: 

instructors: 


Joaqjuina  Navarro,  ph.d. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 

Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 
JMilagros  Teresa  Ortega-Costa,  m.a. 
Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  a.m. 
Carmen  Ana  Sierra  de  Suarez-Galban, 
Anthony  T.  Allegro,  m.a. 
Mary  Lewis  Dewey,  m.a. 


The  following  preparation  is  recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the 
Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  major:  courses  in  Classics,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translation;  courses  in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  another  foreign  language. 

Portuguese 

120  Elementary  Portuguese.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  Th  F  10-10:50.     Mr  Cutler. 

220a  Masterpieces  of  Portuguese  Literature.  Prerequisite:  120.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cutler. 

226b  Masterpieces  of  Brazilian  Literature.  Prerequisite:  120.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cutler. 

321b  Eqa  de  Queiroz.  The  evolution  of  his  novelistic  technique  and  his  role  as  a 
social  critic.     Prerequisite:  220a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Clemente. 

[326a  The  Modern  Brazilian  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Brazilian 
novel  from  the  appearance  of  Os  SerCoes  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
the  outstanding  writers  of  the  Northeast.  Prerequisite:  226b.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mrs   Kelley.] 

Spanish 

100d  Elementary  Course.  Three  semesters'  credit.  Six  class  hours  as  follows:  M  1  12- 
12:50,  W  11-11:50,  W  Th  F  12-12:50.     Mr  Allegro  and  Mrs  Kelley. 

101  Elementary  Course.  M  T  1:40-2:50;  W  Th  F  10;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Members 
of  the  Department. 
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102  Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern  prose. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  or  101.  M  10-11 :50,  T  10-10:50;  MTW9; 
W  Th  F  12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

103  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.  Discussion  of  modern  Spanish  novels, 
plays,  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th 
F  10-10:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

200a      Prose  Composition.     Prerequisite;  100d,  102,  103.     W  F  2.     Mrs  Kelley. 

210b  Translation  Course.  For  students  who  need  practice  in  translation  for  other 
disciplines.  Prerequisite:  100d  or  its  equivalent.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cutler. 

212  Reading  of  Modern  Novels.  Plays,  and  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units, 
or  100d,  102,  or  103.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs  Kelley,  Mrs 
Suarez-Galban. 

215  Literary  Currents  in  the  Hispanic  World.  An  introduction  to  literary  movements 
and  genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:,  four  entrance 
units,  or  100d,  102,  103.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Clemente. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  following  Spanish  courses  is  212  or  215. 

300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Span- 
ish language;  practice  teaching.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Allegro. 

The  Formative  Period 

[330b  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems,  Chronicles,  and  Ballads.  A  study  of  the  continuity 
of  Spanish  epic  themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the  Romancer o.] 

331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages  in  Literature.  The  legacy  of  the  Moorish, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  traditions.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Miss  Clemente. 

[332a  Seminar:  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina.  A  study  of  medieval  and  pre- 
Renaissance  themes.] 

333b  Seminar:  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Hispanic  World  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
The  Peninsular  traditions  and  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  T  11-12:50. 
Miss  Clemente. 

The  Imperial  Period 

340b      Cervantes:    1  he  Birth  of  the  Modern  Novel.     T  Th  2,  VV  3.      Mrs  Kelley. 

[342a  Seminar:  Poetic  Themes  in  the  Golden  Age.  A  detailed  study  of  one  or  two  of  the 
seven  major  poets  of  the  Golden  Age:  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Luis  de  Leon, 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  Quevedo.] 
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343a  Lyric  Poetry:  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  development  of  Spanish  lyric 
poetry  from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  to  Gongora  and  his  followers.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr  Cutler. 

344a  Ideological  Framework  of  the  Imperial  Age.  An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of 
thought  in  sixteenth-century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  literature. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Wescott. 

1 345a  Techniques  of  the  Novel  in  the  Golden  Age.  Studies  in  the  prevalent  genres: 
chivalric,  sentimental,  pastoral,  Byzantine,  picaresque.     Mrs  Kelley.] 

[346b  Seminar:  Poetry  and  the  Drama:  Lope,  Calderon.  Intensive  analysis  of  the  dra- 
matic technique  of  one  of  these  two  major  dramatists.] 

347b  Golden  Age  Drama:  Juan  del  Encina  to  Calderon.  The  development  of  the  drama, 
from  the  latest  medieval  examples  to  the  autos  sacramentales  of  Calderon.  W 
Th  F  10.     Miss  Dewey. 

[350a  The  Literary  Life  of  Colonial  Hispanic- America.  The  conflict  between  artistic 
attitudes  and  European  influences  that  shaped  the  character  of  Hispanic- 
American  letters.] 

351a  Hispanic-American  Letters  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12. 
Miss  Navarro. 

The  Modern  Period 

360a  Romanticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Past.  Aspects  of  the  re-creation  of  old 
legendary  and  historical  material.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[361a  Seminar:  Spanish  Romanticism  in  Its  European  Context.  European  romantic 
currents  and  Spanish  romantic  practice;  the  political  emigrations  and  their 
influence  on  Spanish  literature.     Miss  Navarro.] 

362b  Seminar:  The  Hispanic  and  the  Universal  in  the  Novels  of  Galdos.  An  analysis  of 
Galdos'  complex  integration  of  Spain's  history  and  character  with  the  more 
intimate  conflicts  of  man.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[363b  Realism  in  Spain:  The  Image  of  the  Regions.  Regionalism  as  an  original  Spanish 
contribution  to  the  nineteenth-century  novel.     Miss  Navarro.] 

[364a  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The  Generation  of  '98.  The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen 
in  the  writings  of  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  modern  essay.] 

365a  New  Directions  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Novel.  A  study  of  the  important  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light  of  their  formal  innovations  and  their 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  social  preoccupations.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr 
Allegro. 
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366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism:  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Readings  in  twentieth- 
century  poetry,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  its  trends,  schools,  and  movements. 
W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Wescott. 

[367b  Seminar  on  the  New  Drama:  Themes  and  Trends.  Contemporary  developments  in 
Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to  the  present.] 

370b  Seminar:  Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Novel.  The  novel  as  a  mirror  of  vital 
aspects  of  Hispanic-America.     Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[371b  Currents  in  Modern  His  panic- American  Poetry.  Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury Hispanic-American  poetry  as  a  counterpart  to  370b.      Miss  Navarro.] 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Miss  Navarro. 

Students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

400        Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit) 

402a,  402b     History  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Miss  Navarro. 

410a,  410b     Spanish  Bibliography  and  Literary  Methods.     Mrs.  Kelley. 

440a  Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  contemporary  literature  emphasizing  stylistic  analysis. 

460a  Studies  in  the  Golden  Age.  Traditionalism,  Renaissance,  Catholic  Reformation: 
artistic  and  ideological  problems,  in  reference  to  specific  authors,  works,  and 
periods. 

480a,  480b  Advanced  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
adviser  of  graduate  study  on  subjects  such  as  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Cervantes,  Tirso  and  the  Spain  of  his  epoch,  eighteenth-  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  prose. 

The  Majors 
Adviser  for  Hispanic  Studies  and  for  Hispanic-American  Studies:     Miss  Clemente. 

Hispanic  Studies 
Based  on  100d  or  its  equivalent. 

Requirements:     Ten  semester  courses,  including  200a,  212  or  215,  and  seven  courses 
above  the  intermediate  level. 
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Two  examinations:  a  field  examination  and  a  general  examination. 

Fields:  The  Formative  Period. 
The  Imperial  Period. 
The  Modern  Period. 

The  Department  urges  all  students  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  a  field  other  than 
their  special  field  of  interest. 


Hispanic-American  Studies 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I:  for  students  particularly  interested  in  literature. 

Based  on  Spanish  IOOd  or  its  equivalent.  By  special  permission,  the  language  re- 
quirement may  be  partially  fulfilled  with  Portuguese. 

Required  courses:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  200a,  212  or  215, 
five  courses  to  be  selected  from  344a,  350a,  351a,  366b,  370b,  371b,  Portuguese 
226b  and  326a;  and  two  courses  outside  the  Department,  to  be  selected  with 
the  adviser,  dealing  with  Hispanic-America. 

Examinations:  one  field  examination  and  one  general  examination. 

Fields:  the  Hispanic-American  Colonial  Period;  the  Hispanic-American  Modern 
Period  (from  the  time  of  independence  to  the  present.) 

Program  II:  for  students  mainly  interested  in  fields  other  than  literature. 

Based  on  Spanish  IOOd  or  its  equivalent,  History  103b  and  285a  or  286b.  By 
special  permission,  the  language  requirement  may  be  partially  fulfilled  with 
Portuguese. 

Required  courses:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  Spanish  212  or 
215;  two  advanced  courses  in  Hispanic-American  literature:  one  Colonial  and  one 
Modern;  six  courses,  to  be  selected  from  Economics,  Geography,  Government, 
Hispanic  Studies,  History,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  on  Hispanic  America  or 
related  subjects,  three  of  which  must  be  taken  in  the  same  discipline. 

Two  examinations:  a  field  examination  taken  in  the  discipline  of  greater  concen- 
tration; an  integrating  examination  to  be  arranged  by  the  adviser  and  members 
of  the  other  departments  concerned. 

Fields:  The  Department  foresees  fields  in  Government,  History,  Economics,  and 
Sociology. 
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Honors 

Director:     Mr  Cutler. 

Based  on  IOOd  or  its  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  200a,  212  or  215,  and 
seven  courses  above  the  intermediate  level,  of  which  three  must  be  seminars;  and 
a  long  paper  equivalent  in  credit  to  one  or  two  semester  courses  written  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  a  comprehensive  examination;  a  field  examination;  an  ex- 
amination in  a  second  field  to  be  determined  by  the  Department. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructor: 


Thomas    Corwin    Mendenhall,    b.litt., 

ph.d.,    ll.d.,    l.h.d. 
Max  Salvadori,  dr.  sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 

fKxEMENS  VON  KLEMPERER,  PH.D. 

**Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 
fLouis  Cohn-Haft,  PH.D. 
*Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  PH.D. 
**Ramon  Eduardo  Ruiz,  ph.d. 

Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
**Gerard  Ernest  Caspary,  ph.d. 
Allan  Mitchell,  ph.d. 
Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
fjoan  m.  afferica,  ph.d. 
**Allen  Weinstein,  PH.D. 
Irwin  Myron  Wall,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Wallace  Mullin,  ph.d. 
R.  Alan  Lawson,  ph.d. 
David  Frederick  Allmendinger,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Lita  Therese  Roberson,  a.m. 


lecturers: 


mlchele  l.  aldrich,  a.b. 

Rafael  Leon  Cortada,  ph.d. 
2Peter  Czap,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Grosser  Gifford,  ph.d. 
2Ray  Arvil  Moore,  ph.d. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll. 
Joachim  Wolfgang  Stieber,  m.a. 

MlRA  WlLKINS,  PH.D. 


Freshmen  without  advanced  placement  who  are  contemplating  a  major  in  history 
are  strongly  urged  to  take  History  101  or  History  102. 

Freshmen  may  become  eligible  for  advanced  placement  by  achieving  a  satisfac- 
tory grade  on  either  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  or  the 
Department's  placement  examination  (offered  in  the  Fall  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
classes).     Special  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement,  and  all  sophomores,  may  register  for 
any  intermediate  level  courses  except  those  from  which  they  are  explicitly  excluded 
in  the  individual  course  descriptions. 
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Students  planning  a  Junior  Year  abroad  as  history  majors  are  urged  to  complete 
the  basis  of  the  major  as  freshmen  and  to  enter  the  major  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

101  Introduction  to  Ancient  History.  Mediterranean  civilization  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Lee.  W  Th  10;  dis.  M  3-4:50,  F  10-1 1:50.  Mrs  Roberson 
{Director),  Mr  Salvadori. 

102  Introduction  to  European  History.  From  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Lee.  M  T  2;  dis.  T  W  9,  W  2-3:50.  Mr  Nenner 
{Director),  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

103b      The  Americas  in  the  Colonial  Period.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Allmendinger. 

201a  Pro-seminar  in  Problems  in  Historical  Analysis.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to 
problems  of  method  and  historical  materials.  Illustrative  examples  in  each 
pro-seminar  will  be  taken  from  a  field  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Fields 
offered:  Ancient,  Modern  Europe,  United  States.  Th  4-5:50;  F  10-11:50. 
(Students  not  majoring  in  history  will  be  admitted  only  by  written  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.)     Members  of  the  Department. 

202b  Pro-seminar  in  Problems  in  Historical  Analysis.  As  above.  For  students  enter- 
ing the  major  as  sophomores.  Fields  offered:  Ancient,  Modern  European, 
United  States.     M  7:30;  T  3-4:50;  F  10-11 :50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

Division  I  (Pre-Modern) 

205b  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  modern  study  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old 
Kingdom  in  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mrs  Roberson. 

[206a  Classical  Greece.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

209a  The  Roman  Republic.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mrs  Roberson. 

[210b  The  Roman  Empire.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mrs  Roberson.] 

216a  Medieval  England.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr  Caspary. 

[217a  The  Medieval  World  from  300  to  7050.] 

[218b  The  Medieval  World  from  1050  to  7400.) 

219b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Recommended  background: 
102,  216a,  217a,  or  218b.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Caspary. 
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[220b    The  Byzantine  Empire,  330-7453.] 

221a  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  From  Muhammad 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     M  T  W  9.  Mr  Haddad. 

222a  Far  Eastern  History  to  7800.  The  formation  of  a  distinctive  civilization  in 
China;  its  extension  and  modification  in  China  and  Japan  and  other  areas  of 
Eastern  Asia.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  MacSherry. 

223a  African  History  to  7800.  From  the  Roman  African  Empire  to  the  African  con- 
sequences of  the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade.  Emphasis  upon  the  African 
kingdoms  of  the  Western  Sudan  and  North  Africa,  the  East  African  coast 
and  Ethiopia.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Gifford. 

[225a  Hispanic-America  in  the  Colonial  Period.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
from  the  pre-Conquest  era  through  the  winning  of  independence  in  1824. 
Lectures  and  discussions  stressing  intellectual,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ments.    W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Ruiz.] 

[230b  English  History  since  7603.  (Counts  in  both  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  the 
major  distribution  requirement).     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Nenner.] 

231a  History  of  France  from  7453  through  the  French  Revolution.  Alternates  with  237a. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wall. 

[233a  History  of  Russia  from  the  Kievan  Period  to  7807.  WTh  10,  F  10-11:50.  Miss 
Afferica.] 

234a  Europe  in  Transition  to  Early  Modern  Times,  7320-7500.  The  formation  of  new 
cultural  ideals  in  Renaissance  Italy.  The  theory  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state  north  of  the  Alps.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Stieber. 

235b  Europe  in  Transition  to  Early  Modern  Times,  7453-7620.  Humanism  north  of 
the  Alps.  Religion  and  politics  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr  Stieber. 

236a  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  1 1 .     Mr  Nenner. 

[237a  The  Age  of  Absolutism.  Political,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  Continental 
Europe  from  1648-1789.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  admitted  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Hoyt.] 

238b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
admitted  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Hoyt. 
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Division  II  (Modern) 

246b  History  of  France  from  Napoleon  to  the  Present.  Alternates  with  250b.  Amherst 
College.     T  Th  1 1 :30-l .     Mr  Mitchell. 

247  b     History  of  Russia  from  1801  to  the  Present.     W  12,  Th  1 1-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Czap- 

248a  Problems  of  German  History  from  1815  to  the  Present.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mr 
Mitchell. 

249b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
admitted  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Mr  Mitchell. 

[250b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Alternates  with  246b. 
Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  251b.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  ad- 
mitted only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

[251a  The  Culture  of  Europe  Between  the  Two  World  Wars.  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  250b.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  admitted  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr  von 
Klemperer.] 

252a  Modern  European  History.  Europe's  liberal  age:  the  transformation  of  European 
nations,  1814-1917.  Freshmen  not  admitted.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at 
the  option  of  the  students.     Mr  Salvadori. 

253b  Modern  European  History.  Conflicts  and  revolutions  in  Europe  in  the  twentieth 
century:  prelude  to  war,  war  and  peace,  1904-1919;  Communist  and  Fascist 
revolutions;  democracies  in  crisis;  successes  and  failures  of  internationalism; 
World  War  II;  post-war  Europe,  1945-1950.  Freshmen  not  admitted.  M 
12,  T  11-11:50,  W  11  at  the  option  of  the  students.     Mr  Salvadori. 

254b  Modern  Britain.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of  Britain  from  1714. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Nenner. 

[255b  Central  Europe,  1815  to  the  Present.  A  study  of  Central  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  The  Habsburg  monarchy  and  its  successor  states. 
Problems  of  a  multinational  area  in  an  age  of  nationalism.  The  interaction 
between  this  area  and  the  great  powers.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  ad- 
mitted only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.     Mr  von  Klemperer.] 

[256b  Modern  Imperialism.  A  reading  and  discussion  course  on  the  rise  and  decline 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
M  3-4:50.     Mr  Salvadori.l 
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257b  History  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Present.  The 
Ottoman  Empire,  its  modern  successor-states,  Safavid  Persia  and  modern 
Iran.     M  T  W  9.  Mr  Haddad. 

[258b  Far  Eastern  History  since  1800.  The  period  of  internal  transformation  and 
extensive  Western  influence.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  MacSherry.] 

259a  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  1750-1870.  Economic  revolution  in 
the  West.  An  introductory  study  of  the  creation  of  industrial  society  in 
Britain  and  its  diffusion  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  W  Th 
F  12.     Miss  Wilkins. 

260b  Development  of  Western  Economic  Society,  1870  to  the  Present.  Problems  of  capital- 
ist society.  The  problems  faced  by  mature  industrial  capitalism  and  the 
economic  solutions  evolved  by  Western  society.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Aldrich. 

262b  Modern  East  Asia  and  the  West.  An  examination  of  problems  arising  from  the 
western  impact  on  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  differences  in  the  reaction 
to  the  West  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  to  their  attempt  to  modernize. 
M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Moore. 

275a      History  of  the  South  since  the  Reconstruction  Period.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Elkins. 

276b      The  Colonial  Experience,  1607-1775.     Th  F  8:40:9-50.     Mr  Mullin. 

277b  The  United  States  in  the  Early  National  Period,  1775-1840.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Elkins. 

278a     Nineteenth-Century  America,   1840-1900.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.       Mr    Weinstein. 

279a      The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Lawson. 

[281b    Problems  in  American  Political  Development.     Mr  Weinstein.] 

282b  Problems  in  Twentieth-Century  United  States  Social  History.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12, 
W  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Lawson. 

285a  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  Three  major  Latin  American  countries  since 
independence.  An  analysis  of  their  political,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Ruiz. 

[286b  Mexico  and  the  Hispanic-Indian  Republics  of  Latin  America.  The  racial,  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  development  of  Mexico  and  sister  nations  of  similar 
historical  backgrounds  from  independence  to  the  present,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  impact  of  the  United  States  on  Mexican  history.] 
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301,  302a,  303b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  qualified 
seniors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
(Division  I  or  II) 

305b  Problems  in  the  French  Revolution.  A  lecture-seminar  course  limited  to  sixteen 
students  with  appropriate  previous  training.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  suggested.  Th  11-12:50.  Mrs 
Hoyt.      (Division  I) 

[307a  Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  and  Political  History,  1877-1917.  A  reading 
and  discussion  course  limited  to  twenty-five  students.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.] 

308b  The  United  States  during  the  Gilded  Age,  1865-1900.  A  lecture-discussion  course, 
limited  to  twenty-five  students,  on  social  and  economic  change,  cultural 
life  and  political  themes  in  late  nineteenth-century  America.  Admission 
b/  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Allmendinger. 

318a,  318b  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Sciences.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom  pro- 
cedure and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with 
observation  and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  Ed- 
ucation 232b.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Ducharme. 

Seminars 
Division  I  (Pre-Modern) 

[310b  Studies  in  Greek  History.     F  3-4:50.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

316a  Studies  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages.     W  7:30.     Mr  Caspary. 

[317a  The  Relations  of  Byzantium  and  the  West.] 

[330a  The  Encyclopedic  and  the  Enlightenment.     Mrs  Hoyt.] 

332b  Topics  in  Early  Modern  Europe,  1300-1600.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Representative 
Institutions  in  Church  and  State.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Stieber. 

333a      The  Expansion  of  Europe  Overseas,  1500-1789.     M  7:30.     Mr  Mendenhall. 

Division    II    (Modern) 
[334a     Topics  in  Russian  History.     Miss  Afferica.] 
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346b  Topics  in  British  History.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Nineteenth-Century  Britain. 
T  3-4:50.     Mr  Nenner. 

347a  Modern  Europe.  Central  theme  to  be  chosen  according  to  students'  prepara- 
tion and  preferences.     W  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori. 

348b  Problems  in  European  Intellectual  History.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Socialism.  M 
7:30.     Mr  Wall. 

349b     Modern  Germany.     Th  7:30.      Mr  Mitchell. 

[350b  Capitalism  and  the  Social  Problem  in  Europe  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the 
Crisis  of  1929.     W  7:30.     Mr  Salvador!.] 

370b     Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  History.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Lawson. 

371a  Problems  in  Modern  Social  and  Economic  History.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Govern- 
ment and  the  Economy  in  United  States  History.     Th  4-6.     Miss  Wilkins. 

[372b  United  States  Foreign  Policy  since  1898.  The  seminar  will  concentrate  on  policy 
in  the  Far  East.     Th  4-5:50.] 

373b      The  Antebellum  South.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Elkins. 

376a      The  United  States  since  1945.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Weinstein. 

377a      The  American  Revolution.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Mullin. 

[378a  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas.  The  United  States,  Cuba,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Haiti.     M  7:30.     Mr  Cortada.] 

[380b  Revolution  and  Leadership  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  comparative  study  of  three 
revolutions  and  the  role  of  the  intellectuals.] 

381a  Inter-American  Affairs.  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  since  1900. 
Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Ruiz. 

383b     Selected  Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  East.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Haddad. 

386a  Problems  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  the  Far  East.  Topic  for  1969-70:  The 
Challenge  of  Western  Thought  in  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  China. 
Th  4-6.     Mr  MacSherry. 

[388a    Selected  Topics  in  Comparative  History.] 

History  and  Social  Science  192a.  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas.  The  course 
will  deal  with  the  Atlantic  slave  trade  and  focus  on  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  intellectual  experience  of  African  people  in  the  United  States, 
the  Caribbean,  and  Brazil  during  the  pre-emancipation  period.  M  10-11:50, 
T10.     Mr  Cortada. 
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History  and  Social  Science  192b.  The  Black  Experience  in  the  United  States.  A 
survey  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  experience  of  Afro- 
American  people  in  the  United  States  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr  Cortada. 

History  and  Social  Science  395b  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Government, 
History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Comparative  Ethnic  Relations. 
Mr  Rose,  Mr  Rothman. 


Graduate    Courses 

Qualified  undergraduates  will  be  notified  by  the  Department  of  their  eligibility 
for  graduate  seminars. 

Adviser:     Mr  Ruiz. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit) 

401,  402a,  403b     Special  problems  in  advanced  work  in  history.     Arranged  individually 

with  graduate  students. 

[430a    Early  Modern  History.] 

450b     Modern    European    History.       Exercises    in    historical    research    and    writing. 
M  7:30. 

470a      United  States  History.     W  7:30.     Mr  Allmendinger. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Caspary,  Mr  Haddad,  Mr  Mitchell,  Mr  Nenner,  Mr  Ruiz,  Mr  Stieber, 
Mr  Weinstein. 

Advisers  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad:  Mr  MacSherry  (first  semester),  Mrs  Hoyt 
(second  semester). 

Sophomores  planning  to  go  abroad  and  seniors  (except  those  in  the  Honors  pro- 
gram) who  have  returned  from  abroad  must  have  their  programs  made  out  and  ap- 
proved by  an  Adviser  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad. 

Basis:  History  101  or  102;  or  any  two  of  the  following  courses:  History  103b,  205b, 
209a,  216a,  217a,  218b,  231a,  either  230b  or  246b. 

Requirements:  General.  A  pro-seminar  (normally  to  be  taken  in  the  semester  in 
which  the  student  enters  the  major)  and  nine  semester  courses  in  history  and  re- 
lated work,  in  addition  to  the  basis. 
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Distributional.  A  minimum  of  three  semester  courses  in  each  of  the  two  Divisions: 
I  (Pre-Modern)  and  II  (Modern).  Among  these  six  courses,  the  basis  of  the  major 
may  only  be  counted  as  one;  the  pro-seminar  may  not  be  counted;  no  more  than 
three  courses  may  be  in  Middle  Eastern,  Far  Eastern,  and  Latin  American  history. 
The  courses  in  Division  II  must  include  one  in  United  States  history  and  one  in 
Modern  European  history. 

Two  examinations:     Field  examinations,  of-  which  one  must  be  in  a  General  Held 
and  one  may  be  in  a  Special  Field. 

General  Fields:  Ancient,  Medieval,  Early  Modern,  Modern  Europe,  United 
States. 

Special  Fields:  Middle  East,  Far  East,  Latin  America,  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Central  Europe,  Russia,  Economic  History. 

Preparation  for  the  Field  Examinations  will  include  required  reading  and  at  least 
two  courses  in  each  Field  selected,  among  which  the  pro-seminar  and  the  basis 
of  the  major  are  not  counted.  Normally,  and  particularly  if  the  Department's 
offerings  are  taught  by  a  single  person,  preparation  for  a  Special  Field  examination 
will  include  one  course  outside  the  Department. 

Any  question  regarding  the  Field  in  which  a  given  course  is  counted  should  be 
referred  to  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Haddad. 
Requirements  for  admission: 

1 .  Completion  of  the  basis  for  the  major. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  departmental  proseminar,  normally  to  be  taken 
in  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

3.  Invitation  by  the  Department  to  qualified  students. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  history  and  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  history  or  in  appropriately  related  courses  in  other  departments. 

2.  The  work  in  history  must  include  one  honors  unit  or  seminar  each  semester, 
one  of  which  must  be  the  departmental  Honors  Unit  in  Comparative  History 
to  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year. 

3.  Of  the  courses  in  history  a  minimum  of  three  courses  (taken  as  prerequisite 
or  in  the  honors  program)  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  two  Divisions  (Pre- 
Modern  and  Modern).  The  courses  in  Division  II  (Modern)  must  include 
one  in  Modern  European  and  one  in  United  States  history. 
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4.  Completion  of  an  honors  paper  (normally  counting  as  a  single  semester 
course),  i.e.,  written  evidence  of  investigation  within  a  field  of  specialization, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  spring  recess  in  the  senior  year. 

5.  Performance  of  honors  quality  in  three  examinations. 

Supplementary  Regulations: 

1.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  the  student  will  be  exempt  from  one  examina- 
tion of  her  choice  each  semester  in  a  history  course. 

2.  In  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year,  students  may  engage  in  a  course  of 
special  studies  with  a  member  of  the  department,  preparatory  to  writing  the 
honors  paper. 

3.  In  the  junior  year,  the  student's  adviser  shall  be  the  departmental  director 
of  honors;  in  the  senior  year,  the  program  must  be  approved  jointly  by  the 
departmental  director  of  honors  and  the  director  of  the  honors  paper. 

4.  Requests  for  exceptions  must  be  submitted  in  written  petition  to  the  depart- 
mental director  of  honors.  Juniors  studying  abroad  are  governed  by  the 
above  regulations  especially  adjusted  to  their  needs. 

Units 
Single  Credit 
Comparative  History.     Second  semester.     Mrs  Hoyt,  Mr  Lawson. 

Double  Credit 

[Ancient  History.     First  semester.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

[Medieval  Europe.     Second  semester.     Mr  Caspary.] 

[The  Age  of  the  Renaissance.] 

[Western  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  or  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
Second  semester.] 

[Eighteenth-Century  Europe.     Political,  social,  and  economic  problems.     First  semester. 
Mrs  Hoyt.] 

Modern  Europe.     First  semester.     T  3  4:50.     Mr  Wall. 

[Modern  Europe.     Second  semester.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

[United  States  Political  History.     First  semester.     Mr  Weinstein.] 
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Recent  Interpretations  of  United  States  History.     First  semester.     Mr  Lawson. 

\United  States  Party  Politics  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Second  semester.     Mr  Elkins.] 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

395a  The  Newtonian  Synthesis.  The  biological  and  physical  sciences  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  focus  on  the  work  and  influence 
of  Newton,  his  predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  course  em- 
phasizes the  significance  of  scientific  ideas  in  intellectual  history.  M  T  Th  2. 
Mrs  Aldrich. 

396b  The  Darwinian  Revolution.  Themes  in  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  science, 
with  the  focus  on  the  work  and  influence  of  Darwin,  his  predecessors,  op- 
ponents, and  followers.  The  role  of  biology,  physics,  and  the  sciences  of  man 
in  shaping  the  modern  world  view  is  examined.     M  T  Th  2.     Mrs  Aldrich. 

[397b  The  Non-Scientific  Foundations  of  Science.  The  influence  of  theology  and 
philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role  of  teleology  and 
natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  biology,  and 
the  inter-relations  of  science  and  religion.] 

[398b  Science  in  America.  A  history  of  scientific  ideas  and  institutions  in  America 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  twentieth  century.  Lectures  and  discussions 
will  consider  the  mutual  impact  of  science  and  American  culture.] 

[399a  The  Social  Setting  of  Science.  A  history  of  scientific  institutions  and  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  science.  The  state  is  treated  as  a  promoter  of  technology, 
and  the  scientist  as  a  maker  of  public  policy.  Open  to  sophomores  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Mount  Holyoke  College.] 
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professor:  §Giuseppe  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere,  Chairman 

assistant  professor:  Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  dottore  in  lettere,  Acting 

Chairman 

lecturers:  Manlio  Cancogni,  dottore  in  lettere 

Iole  Fiorillo  Magri,  dottore  in  lingue 
e  letterature  straniere,  a.m. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  take  History  102 
and  Philosophy  124a,  b.  Those  intending  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Italy  should 
consult  the  chairman  about  preparatory  courses. 

11  Id  or  112  is  the  prerequisite  for  226  and  all  advanced  courses. 

In  all  literature  courses  majors  will  be  required  to  write  in  Italian;  non-majors 
may  do  written  work  in  English. 

A.  Language 

111  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12;  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged. 
(A  special  section  for  those  seniors  who  wish  greater  emphasis  on  reading 
ability  will  be  given.)     Mrs  Dinale,  Mrs  Magri. 

11  Id  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  Th  F  2;  two  additional  hours  to  be  arranged 
for  conversation.      Three  semesters^  credit.     Mrs  Magri. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  from  modern  Italian  literature,  including 
grammar  and  composition;  followed  by  a  survey  of  Italian  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  credits  in  Italian  or  111.  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs 
Magri. 

[227a  Intermediate  Composition.  Reading  of  and  comment  on  contemporary,  not 
exclusively  literary,  Italian  texts  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian-English  and  English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  11  Id,  112,  or 
permission  of  the  Department.     T  3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mrs  Magri.] 

[331b  Advanced  Composition.  Continuation  of  227a  with  emphasis  on  composition. 
Prerequisite:  227a  or  permission  of  the  Department.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs 
Magri.] 

B.  Literature 

226  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.  Reading  of  outstanding  works,  and  consideration 
of  their  cultural  and  social  background.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Dinale. 
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301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

336        Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina  Commedia.     M  10-11:50.     Mr  Cancogni. 

337a  Selected  Readings  from  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Fragmenta."  Emphasis  on  the  culture 
and  style  of  Petrarch.  Reasons  for  and  nature  of  Petrarchism.  T  11-12:50. 
Mrs  Dinale. 

337b  Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Themes,  structure,  and  narrative  technique.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  work  in  the  Italian  prose  tradition.  T  11-12:50. 
Mrs  Dinale. 

[338a  Machiavelli  and  Renaissance  Thought.  Reading  of//  Principe  with  ample  selec- 
tions from  Discorsi  sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio  and  from  literary  works 
(Mandragola,  Belfagor,  Lettere).     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Velli.] 

[338b  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Literary  Ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
the  work  and  reading  of  significant  episodes.  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  Tasso's  lyricism  and 
the  pre-baroque  character  of  his  art.     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Velli.] 

339a  Italian  Romanticism.  Leopardi:  selected  readings  from  his  Canti.  Manzoni: 
/  Promessi  Sposi,  and  selections  from  minor  works.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cancogni. 

[339b  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  readings  from  Vico, 
Scienza  Nuova;  Alfieri,  Tragedie;  Foscolo,  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,  Sonetti, 
Sepolcri.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Dinale.] 

342b  Contemporary  Literature  from  Verga  to  the  Present.  Emphasis  on  postwar  fiction 
and  the  position  of  the  contemporary  Italian  writer,  his  attitude  toward  the 
problems  inherent  in  his  craft:  literary  tradition  and  personal  expression, 
language  and  dialect.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Cancogni. 


Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Velli. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

45 1 ,  45 1  a,  45 1  b     Advanced  Studies. 
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The  Major 

Advisers:     Mrs  Dinale,  Mr  Velli. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112. 

Requirements:    nine  semester  courses,   including  the  following:    226;    331b,   336; 
337a  or  b;  338a  or  b;  two  of  the  following:  339a,  339b,  342b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  one  of  the  fields  listed  below;  the  second  a  comprehensive 
examination  based  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

Fields:  Dante. 

The  Italian  Trecento;  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

The  Italian  Renaissance. 

Italian  Neoclassic  and  Romantic  Literature. 

Honors 

Directors:     Mrs  Dinale,  Mr  Velli. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  as  in  the  major,  and  a  long  paper  (a  semester  of 
independent  work). 

Three  examinations:    one  in  the  general  field  of  Italian  literature;  one  in  a  depart- 
mental field;  one  in  linguistic  preparation. 
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professor:  Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

associate  professors:  Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 

Michael  Caesar  Gemignani,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:         *Donald  Alastair  Trumpler,  PH.D. 

Robert  John  Fabian,  ph.d. 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

lecturer:  ^ei-Chin  H.  Ku,  ph.d. 

Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  at  least 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics;  those  planning  to  major  in  mathematics  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     A  course  in  astronomy  or  physics  is  also  recommended. 

100b  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  I.  Logic,  programming  a  computer,  and  prob- 
ability. For  students  who  do  not  plan  to  major  in  mathematics  or  a  phy- 
sical science.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Fabian. 

[101b  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  II.  Probability,  matrix  theory,  and  computer 
applications.     Prerequisite:  100a.] 

102a  Pre-calculus  Mathematics.  Trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  some  topics  from 
algebra.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics,  not  including 
analytic  geometry.  Ml  2,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Fabian. 

103a  Calculus  I.  The  derivative  with  applications,  the  integral,  the  mean  value 
theorem  and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  102a  or 
at  least  three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geometry. 
M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  WTh  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  F  2,  Th  3.     Members  of  the  Department. 

103b     Repetition  of  103a     M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

104a  Calculus  II.  Applications  of  the  definite  integral,  inverse  functions,  logarith- 
mic and  exponential  functions,  techniques  of  integration.  Prerequisite: 
103a,  103b  or  four  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geome- 
try and  at  least  a  half-year  of  calculus.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  1 2,  Th  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr  Fabian, 
Mrs  Senechal. 
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104b  Repetition  of  104a.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Members  of  the  Department. 

105a  An  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Statistics  I.  This  course  is  particularly  designed 
for  students  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  and  the  social  sciences.  Pre- 
requisite: three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Gemignani. 

106b  An  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Statistics  II.  Prerequisite:  105a.  W  Th  F  10, 
F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Gemignani. 

107a  Introduction  to  Abstract  Mathematical  Thought.  Mathematical  logic,  construc- 
tion of  proofs,  set  theory,  functions  and  relations.  Prerequisite:  at  least  three 
entrance  units  in  mathematics.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr  Cohen. 

109a  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  Elementary  school  mathematics  with 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  to  children.  Stu- 
dents assist  and  observe  one  morning  a  week  in  mathematics  classes  in  an 
urban  school.  No  mathematics  prerequisite;  open  to  all  interested  students. 
Two-hour  discussion  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Dickinson. 

110b  Introduction  to  Symmetry.  The  mathematical  theory  of  repeating  patterns, 
studied  through  ornamental  patterns  and  applied  to  the  structure  of  crystals. 
Crystals  are  grown  and  the  physical  consequences  of  their  internal  symmetry 
are  examined.  Not  for  science  majors.  No  prerequisite.  Four  hours  of 
discussion-laboratory.     Mrs  Senechal. 

113a  Computer  Programming.  Use  of  the  computer  to  solve  problems.  No  pre- 
requisite, although  calculus  is  recommended.  No  credit.  T  3-4.  Mr 
Mendelson. 

113b     A  repetition  of  113a.     T  3-4.     Mr  Mendelson. 

114b  Advanced  Programming.  Assembly  language  for  the  IBM  1130  and  monitor. 
Prerequisite:  113a  or  the  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  No 
credit.     One  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Mendelson. 

202a  Calculus  III.  Vectors,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration  with 
applications.     Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Cohen. 

202b     Repetition  of  202a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  T  2,  W  3. 

203a  Linear  Algebra.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  T 
Th  2,  W  3.     Mr  Fabian,  Mrs  Senechal. 
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203b     Repetition  of  203a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Cohen. 

204b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Fourier  series,  line  and  surface  integrals,  and 
special  functions  useful  in  applications.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  and  203a 
or  b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs  Dickinson. 

222a  Differential  Equations.  Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.    Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs  Dickinson. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry.  Euclidean,  non-Euclidean,  and  projective  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  104  or  106  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Mr  Gemignani. 

233a  Modern  Algebra.  An  introduction  to  the  most  important  concepts  of  abstract 
algebra,  including  rings,  fields  and  groups.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  or  203 
a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  McCoy. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Mendelson. 

[234a  Projective  Geometry.  Axioms,  duality,  projectivities,  equivalent  formulations  of 
the  fundamental  theorem,  introduction  of  coordinates,  conies.  Prerequisite: 
202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  ] 

235a  Topics  in  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  or  203a  or  b. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Gemignani. 

236b  Theory  of  Automata.  Introduction  to  mathematical  models  of  digital  com- 
puters including  Turing  machines  and  finite  automata,  and  topics  in  the 
logical  design  of  switching  circuits.  Prerequisite:  233a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Fabian. 

238b  Theory  of  Numbers.  Properties  of  integers  including  congruences,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  continued  fractions.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Senechal. 

[240b  Differential  Geometry.  Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  three 
dimensions.     Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.] 

242a  Topology.  Point  set  topology,  the  real  line,  metric  spaces,  abstract  topological 
spaces.     Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Mendelson. 

244b  Complex  Variables.  Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration,  Cauchy 
integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues,  applications.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  b 
and  203a  or  b.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Trumpler. 

246b  Probability.  Mathematical  theory  of  probability  with  an  introduction  to 
mathematical  statistics.  Prerequisite:  202a  or  202b.  W  Th  F  10.  Mr 
Mendelson. 
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301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  beyond  104a  or  b. 

[313a     Topics  in  Mathematical  Logic.     W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Fabian.] 

333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  further  study 
of  topics  included  in  233a.     Prerequisite:  233a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  McCoy. 

343a  Mathematical  Analysis  I.  A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  the  calculus. 
Prerequisite:  202a  or  b  and  203a  or  b.  235b  is  recommended.  M  12,  TW 
11.     Mr  Cohen. 

344b     Mathematical  Analysis  II.     Prerequisite:  343a.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr  Cohen. 

Graduate 

420a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Topology  and  Analysis. 
430a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry. 
440a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Algebra. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mr  McCoy,  Mr  Mendelson. 

Based  on  104a  or  b  or  106b  or  a  course  at  a  higher  level. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  202a  or  b,  203a  or  b,  and  233a. 

Two  of  the  eight  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Astronomy  122a  and  b  or 

courses  at  a  higher  level;  Chemistry  231,  345a,  455a  and  b;  Philosophy  231b; 

Physics  121a  or  courses  at  a  higher  level. 
Examinations  in  any  two  of  the  following  fields: 

General  Analysis 

Modern  Algebra 

Geometry 

Topology 

Real  and  Complex  Analysis 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Dickinson. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  eight  courses  required  for  the  major,  students  must 
take  the  honors  units,  348a  and  b  (which  include  the  long  paper),  in  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  In  addition  to  the  two  field  examinations  required  for  the  ma- 
jor, each  honors  student  must  take  an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her  honors 
thesis. 
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Units 

Either  348a  or  348b  may  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

348a  Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  long  paper.  The  topic  of  specialization 
will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  director  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

348b     Directed  reading,  exposition,  long  paper,  review  and  coordination. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


teaching  fellow: 
lecturers: 


Alvin  Derald  Etler,  mus.b. 
*Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a.,  Director  of  Choral  Music 

Vernon  D.  Gotwals,  Jr.,  m.f.a. 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m.,  lic.  de  concert 

Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m.,  Chairman 
*Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
IGeorge  Theophilus  Walker,  d.m.a. 

Lory  Wallfisch 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 

Ernst  Wallfisch 

John  Porter  Sessions 

Lawrence  Arthur  Doebler,  mus.b. 

Edward  Constantin  Laufer,  m.f.a. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 

Monica  M.  Jakuc,  m.s. 

Caroline  Ware  Sly,  a.b. 

Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 
2Charles  Clement  Fussell,  m.m. 
2Theodore  C.  Grame,  mus.m. 

Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 

Giovina  D.  Sessions,  m.m. 
Miriam  K.  Whaples.  ph.d, 


Students  considering  a  major  in  music  are  strongly  advised  to  take  111  in  the 
freshman  year. 

A.     Theory  and  Composition 

111  Elementary  Course.  Ear  training  and  exercises  in  two-  and  four-part  writing. 
W  9,  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  W  Th  10,  F  10-1 1:50;  M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9.  Mr  Laufer, 
Mr  Sessions. 

[126b  Musical  Acoustics.  Production  of  musical  sound,  subjective  aspects  of  musical 
hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  timbre,  the  voice,  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics  of  rooms  and  auditoria, 
the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  Lectures  illustrated  by  experimen- 
tal demonstrations  and  slides.  To  be  offered  in  1970-71.  One-quarter  course 
credit.     F  3-4:50.     Mr  Josephs.     (Physics)] 
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221  Intermediate  Course.  Ear  training  and  exercises  in  writing  with  linear  emphasis. 
Prerequisite:  111.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3;  W  F  1:40-2:50,  Th  3.  Mr  Etler, 
Mr  Miller. 

231a  Tonal  Organization.  Practice  in  analytical  techniques.  Prerequisite:  221. 
MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Laufer. 

233        Composition  in  Small  Forms.     Prerequisite:  221.     Mr  Etler. 

342        Composition  for  Small  Instrumental  Groups.     Prerequisite:  233.     Mr  Etler. 

B.     History   and   Literature 

113  An  Introduction  to  Music.  First  semester:  components  of  music,  music  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Second  semester:  musical  styles  from  the  Renaissance  to 
1900.  No  previous  training  in  music  is  required.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour 
section  meeting  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wittig. 

115b  An  Introduction  to  African  and  Afro- American  Music.  Some  musical  traditions 
of  Africa  and  their  dissemination  in  the  Americas.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Grame. 

223        History  of  Musical  Style.     Prerequisite:  111  or  113.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Evans. 

[234a    Beethoven.     Prerequisite:  223.     Alternates  with  235a.] 

235a  Symphonic  Developments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Prerequisite:  223.  Alternates 
with  234a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Whaples. 

[236a  Baroque  and  Classical  Opera.  The  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  Schools;  Italian 
opera  in  Germany  and  England;  operatic  reform  and  comic  opera  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     Prerequisite:  111  or  113.] 

236b  Nineteenth-Century  Opera.  Main  trends  in  Romantic  opera  with  emphasis 
on  Verdi  and  Wagner.  Prerequisite:  111  or  113.  M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Mr 
Fussell. 

329a  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Opera  from  its  beginning  through  A.  Scar- 
latti; choral  and  instrumental  music.  Prerequisite:  223.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2. 
Mr  Evans. 

337a  Bach,  Handel,  and  Their  Contemporaries.  Prerequisite:  223.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Gotwals. 

338b     Haydn  and  Mozart.     Prerequisite:  223.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Gotwals. 

339b  Solo  Song.  Study  of  representative  works  from  1800  to  1925.  Prerequisite: 
223.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Smith. 

345b     Modern  Music.     Prerequisite:  231a.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Laufer. 
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Graduate 

Adviser:     Mr  Etler. 

401,  401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

452a      Precedents  for  Contemporary  Procedures.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Alternates  with  453a.     Mr  Etler. 

[453a    Serialism.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Alternates  with 
452a.] 

453b     Seminar  in  Sixteenth-Century  Music.     Prerequisite:    223.     Open  to  seniors  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Smith. 

455a      Seminar  in  Medieval  Music.     Prerequisite:  223.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Evans. 

455b     Seminar  in  Baroque  Music.     Open  to  senior  majors  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mr  Evans. 

C.     Practical  Music 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  and  representative  literature  of  the  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  viola  da  gamba,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  and  French  horn,  and  in  instrumental  ensemble  and  conducting. 
There  are  fees  for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction  and  for  the  use  of 
practice  rooms.     These  fees  are  listed  on  pp.  220-221  of  the  Catalogue. 

Courses  in  practical  music  normally  require  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  per 
week.  The  required  minimum  of  practice  time  is  five  hours  per  week  for  half- 
courses  and  ten  hours  for  full  courses. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  practical  music  must  be  taken  above  the  minimum  program 
and  are  counted  as  half-courses. 

Courses  of  intermediate  or  advanced  level  may  be  taken  within  or  above  the  minimum 
program,  as  a  full  course  or  half-course,  respectively,  but  a  student  who  wishes  to  continue 
practical  music  above  the  introductory  level  must  take  at  least  one  year  course  or 
two  semester  courses  from  Division  A  or  B  before  graduation. 

No  field  examination  is  offered  in  practical  music,  and  no  course  examination  in 
this  field  may  therefore  be  waived. 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  for  admission  to  a  second  year  course  in  practical 
music. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  is  required  for  admission  to  a  course  above  the  introductory 
level. 
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Before  registering  for  any  course  in  practical  music,  the  student  must  arrange  an 
audition  through  the  office  of  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are  held  in  May 
and  September. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments.  Candidates  for  these  courses  will 
be  expected  to  play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice.  Candidates  for  Music  141  will  be  expected  to  perform  a  song  for  solo 
voice. 

Piano.  Candidates  for  Music  121  will  be  expected  to  play  three  pieces  represent- 
ing different  styles  in  piano  literature,  one  from  each  of  the  following  headings:  (1) 
a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach;  (2)  an  allegro  movement  from  a  sonatina  or  sonata  by  Clementi, 
Kuhlau,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven;  (3)  a  piece  composed  after  1825. 

Piano.  121,  122,  222,  323,  424,  425.  Mr  Miller,  Mrs  Wallfisch,  Mr  Fearn,  Miss 
Jakuc. 

Organ.     132,  232,  333,  434,  435.     Prerequisite:  121  or  its  equivalent.     Mr  Gotwals. 

Harpsichord.  202,  303,  404,  405.  Prerequisite:  222  or  232,  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mrs  Wallfisch. 

Voice.  141.  This  course  will  require  two  class  hours,  one  half-hour  lesson,  and 
four  hours  of  practice  per  week.  142,  242,  343,  444,  445.  Miss  Stahl,  Miss 
Auerswald,  Mrs  d'Armand. 

Violin.     151,  152,  252,  353,  454,  455.     Mr  Naegele,  Mr  Wallfisch. 

Viola.    161,  162,  262,  363,  464,  465.     Mr  Wallfisch. 

Violoncello.     171,  172,  272,  373,  474,  475.     Mr  Sessions. 

Viola  da  Gamba.     163,  164,  264,  364,  468,  469.     Mr  Wallfisch. 

Wind  Instruments.  181,  182,  282,  383,  484,  485.  Mr  Wittig,  Mrs  Tanner,  flute; 
Mr  Lynes,  clarinet;  Mr  Hebert,  bassoon. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  191a,  191b,  192a,  192b,  292a,  292b,  393a,  393b.  Open  to 
qualified  students  who  are  studying  their  instruments.  These  courses  require 
one  hour  lesson  and  three  hours  of  practice  per  week.  One-quarter  course 
credit.     Mr  Naegele,  Mr  Sessions,  Mr  Wallfisch,  strings;  Mr  Lynes,  winds. 

210b  Orchestral  Conducting.  Instrumental  usage,  score-reading,  and  baton  tech- 
nique. Prerequisite:  223,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     W  Th  10.     Mr  Wittig. 
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220  Choral  Conducting.  Study  of  various  styles  of  choral  music  suitable  for  second- 
ary schools  and  small  groups.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  sixteen  students. 
Prerequisite:  221  or  223  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     T  3-4:50.      Miss  Hiatt. 

241b  English  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142.  Two  class  hours.  One- 
quarter  course  credit.     Miss  Stahl. 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Prerequisite:  111  and  223.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 


The  Major 

Advisers:     Miss  Auerswald,  Mr  Gotwals. 

Based  on  221. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  223,  231a,  and  five 
additional  semesters  of  intermediate  or  advanced  grade. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  Field  A  and  one  in  Field  B. 


Fields:    A.     Theory  and  Composition. 

B.  History  and  Literature. 

C.  Practical  Music. 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Auerswald. 

Based  on  221. 

Requirements:  Students  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior 
year,  present  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  one  semester  course  in  the  first  semester, 
and  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Field  A  and  one  in  Field  B,  and  one  special  examination. 
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professors: 


associate  professor: 
assistant  professor: 


Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  Chairman 
Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 
fMuRRAY  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
**Kenneth  Stern,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 


Ilia,  111b  Basic  Philosophical  Problems.  Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  most 
important  classical  and  modern  philosophical  works,  to  introduce  the  student 
to  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  sources  of  knowledge,  freedom 
and  determinism,  nature  and  status  of  ideas.  A  different  selection  of  prob- 
lems in  each  semester.  Ilia  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  111b.  For  Ilia:  M  T 
W  9;  T  W  1:40-2:50,  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  for  111b:  M  T  W  9;  T  W  1:40-2:50; 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Lazerowitz,  Mr  Stern  (first  semester). 

121a  Logic.  Study  of  formal  inference:  truth-function  techniques,  elementary 
quantification,  classes,  the  syllogism.  The  course  is  intended  to  train  the 
student  in  effective  use  of  principles  of  correct  reasoning.  W  Th  F  10,  12. 
Mr  Lazerowitz. 

121b     Repetition  of  121a.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  some  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers.     M  T  8:40-9:50;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Smith. 

124b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  M  T  8:40-9:50;  W  12,  Th  11- 
12:50.     Mr  Smith. 

222b  Ethics.  Critical  discussion  of  some  of  the  major  theories  in  the  history  of 
ethics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  of  Aristotle ,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Kant, 
and  Mill.     M  T  1 :40-2:50.     Mr  Smith. 

230a  American  Philosophy.  Philosophical  ideas  of  Edwards,  Emerson,  Royce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  others,  with  attention  to  the  connection  of  these  ideas 
with  current  religious,  political,  and  moral  views.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr 
Stern. 
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[231b  Logic.  Postulate  sets  and  their  properties.  Quantification  theory.  Topics 
in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Prerequisite:  121a 
or  b.     Th  4-5:50  and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz.] 

233a  Aesthetics.  Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature  of  art,  the  nature 
of  aesthetic  experience,  the  role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems.  MT1 :40- 
2:50.     Mr  Smith. 

[234a  Continental  Rationalism.  A  study  of  Descartes'  works  and  the  writings  of  his 
critics  from  his  own  time  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses 
chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Stern.] 

[235a  Kant.  A  study  of  special  topics  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  with  considera- 
tion of  their  influence  on  later  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  124a  and  b. 
Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz.] 

[236b  Plato.  Study  of  the  major  dialogues,  with  special  emphasis  on  Plato's  lasting 
contributions  to  philosophy.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  two 
semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  3-4:50.     Mr  Kiteley.] 

[237b  Systematic  Philosophy.  Study  of  some  systematic  view  through  analysis  of  the 
work  of  a  selected  philosopher,  classical  or  modern.  To  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Kiteley.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the  De- 
partment. 

311a  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Bradley,  Russell,  G.  E.  Moore.  Pre- 
requisite: two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.  Open 
to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-5:50  and  a  third  hour  to 
be  arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

311b  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Ayer,  Carnap,  Wittgenstein,  Austin, 
Quine.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b; 
231b.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-5:50 
and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

[312b  Wittgenstein.  Certain  views  in  the  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  and  in 
Philosophical  Investigations.  Changes  in  the  methods  of  philosophy:  logical 
positivism,  linguistic  analysis,  metaphilosophy.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231b.  T 
3-4:50.     Mrs  Lazerowitz.] 
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321a  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  study  of  some  problems  raised  by  a  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  science.  Analyses  of  the  concepts  of  explanation,  law  of  nature, 
confirmation,  induction,  causation,  purpose,  and  others.  Discussion  of  the  impli- 
cations of  science  for  broader  philosophical  issues  such  as  value  and  free- 
dom. Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  Ilia,  111b,  121a,  121b; 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Stern. 

[331b  Metaphysics  and  Language.  A  selection  of  topics  in  metaphysics:  transcendent 
reality,  abstract  entities,  causation,  the  notion  of  a  perfect  being.  Construc- 
tion of  several  metaphysical  systems.  Some  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween language  and  metaphysical  theories  and  arguments.  Prerequisite: 
one  semester  course  chosen  from  234a;  235a;  236b;  237b;  311a,  b;  312b.  Th 
11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz .  ] 

[332b  Epistemology.  Problems  about  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  and  other 
minds.  Unknowables.  Rationalism  versus  empiricism.  The  synthetic 
a  priori.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  chosen  from  234a;  235a;  236b; 
237b;  311a,  b;  312b.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz.] 

See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  58-59. 

Seminars 

[333a    Ethics.     Mr  Smith.] 

[333b    Aesthetics.     W  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Smith.] 

335a  Empiricism.  The  foundations  of  Empiricism  in  the  critique  of  Rationalism. 
The  development  of  the  Empiricist  tradition  through  its  major  figures,  with 
emphasis  on  special  problems.     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

335b  Philosophical  Analysis.  The  nature  of  analysis  employed  in  philosophy,  with 
applications  to  a  selection  of  problems.     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 


Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  graduates 

and  qualified  undergraduates  (e.g.,   Theory  of  Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Log- 
ical Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics). 
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The  Major 

Adviser:     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  121a  or  b,  and  any  two  from  Ilia, 
111b,  124a,  and  124b,  unless  these  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  major. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1),  and  one  chosen  by  the 
student  from  one  of  the  other  fields. 

Fields:     1.  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3.  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

4.  Value  Theory  (Ethics  and  Aesthetics). 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  from  Ilia,  111b,  124a,  124b.  In  addition,  121a  or  b 
is  required.  For  other  prerequisites  for  specific  programs,  the  director  should  be 
consulted. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  and  two  addi- 
tional semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  in  a  related  field;  a  long  paper  written  in 
the  first  semester.     The  work  in  philosophy  shall  normally  include  two  seminars. 

Three  examinations:  one  on  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1);  one  from  Fields  2,  3,  or 
4;  one  on  some  special  topic  in  a  departmental  field,  or  an  oral  defense  of  the  long 
paper. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


lecturers: 


Jane  Adele  Mott,  ph.d.,  Director 
fEuNiCE  Ellen  Way,  ph.d. 
Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
Joann  Marlene  Johnson,  m.s. 
Wendy  Jo yce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Linda  K.  Hall,  b.s. 

Mary  Gretchen  Singleton,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Sheryl  Kay  Behne,  b.s. 
Ann  Marie  Hicks,  m.s. 

Heather  Mary  Locke,  Bedford  college  diploma 
Gretchen  Rose  de  Schot,  b.s. 
Susan  Pamela  Corbeletta,  b.s. 
Kathryn  Flynn,  b.s. 
Karen  Sue  Keysor,  b.s. 
S.  Annette  Thompson,  b.s.p.e. 

Fernanda  Barroso  Beltrao,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

*LoTTE  GOSLAR 

Doris  Kimball  Viguers,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 


Physical  Education  is  offered  on  a  trimester  system:  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
terms. 

The  Athletic  Association,  open  to  all  students,  is  under  the  direction  of  this  De- 
partment. 

A.     Physical  Education  for  Undergraduates 

Requirements 

Satisfactory  completion  of  100a,  Fall  term,  and  five  terms  selected  from  the  offer- 
ings in  100b,  c,  200a,  b,  c,  and  225a,  b,  c  is  required  of  all  students  within  the  first 
three  years.  It  is  recommended  that  the  requirement  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year.  The  level  of  work  may  be  introductory,  intermediate,  or  ad- 
vanced depending  on  the  ability,  needs,  and  physical  condition  of  the  individual. 
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Repeated  failure  in  these  courses  may  result  in  the  student  being  requested  by  the 
President  to  withdraw  from  college. 

Physical  education  above  the  normal  requirement  may  be  required  for  any  student 
who  falls  below  a  reasonable  level  of  health  and  physical  fitness. 

Students  enrolled  in  physical  education  are  required  to  buy  uniform  clothing  as 
designated  by  the  Department. 

Exemptions 

Entering  students  who  demonstrate  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  physical  educa- 
tion may  be  granted  total  exemption  (1)  from  Beginning  Swimming,  on  the  basis  of 
a  practical  test;  (2)  from  the  Basic  Motor  Skills  unit  of  instruction,  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  both  written  and  practical.  Partial  exemption  from  the  Physical 
Education  requirement  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  written  and  practical 
examination  in  any  two  of  the  following:  basketball,  badminton,  tennis,  golf,  field 
hockey,  intermediate  or  advanced  swimming,  soccer,  volleyball,  riding,  modern 
dance,  lacrosse,  canoeing,  and  Softball.  (Partial  exemption  consists  of  a  reduction 
from  three  to  two  required  hours  per  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  the 
freshman  year  and  one  full  term  of  the  sophomore  year.)  Tests  for  exemptions  will 
be  administered  during  the  first  week  of  College. 

It  is  assumed  that  entering  students  who  receive  such  exemption  will  engage 
regularly  in  sports  or  dance  activities  for  recreation. 

100a,  100b,  100c.  Basic  Motor  Skills,  Dance,  and  Sports.1  Three  periods  of  one  hour  each 
for  freshmen. 

Fall  Term.  Required  for  freshmen.  One  period,  basic  motor  skills;  two  periods, 
swimming  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  test,  for  others  a  choice  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Dance:  ballet,  folk,  and  modern. 

Sports:  archery,  canoeing,  crew,  golf,  hockey,  riding,  sailing,  soccer,  swimming, 
tennis,  volleyball. 

Winter  Term.  Three  periods,  swimming  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  test, 
for  others  a  choice  of: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Conditioning. 

Dance:  ballet,  folk,  and  modern. 


lA  fee  is  charged  for  badminton,  golf,  sailing,  skiing,  squash  and  tennis.     The  riding 
fee  covers  the  rental  of  horses. 
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Sports:  badminton,  basketball,  bowling,  fencing,  gymnastics  and  apparatus,  riding, 
skiing,  squash,  swimming. 

Spring  Term.     Three  periods,  swimming  and  basic  motor  skills  for  those  who  have 

not  passed  the  tests;  for  others  a  choice  of: 
Adapted  physical  education. 
Dance:  ballet  and  modern. 
Sports:  archery,  canoeing,  children's  games,  crew,  golf,  lacrosse,  riding,  softball, 

swimming,  tennis,  track  and  field,  volleyball. 

200a,  b,  c;  225a,  b,  c;  250a,  b,  c.  Basic  Motor  Skills,  Dance,  and  Sports  for  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors,  respectively.  Three  periods  of  one  hour  each.  Each 
term  a  choice  of  activities  as  listed  under  the  corresponding  term  for  100a, 
b,  and  c. 

Optional  Class  and  Recreational  Opportunities 

Non-Credit  Participation  in  Sports  and  Dance 

Students  may  elect  classes  above  the  required  three  hours  per  week.  Those  having 
completed  the  physical  education  requirement  may  elect  any  class  listed  under  100a, 
b,  c,  or  may  enroll  in  sections  limited  to  upperclassmen. 

All  students  whose  health  status  is  satisfactory  may  participate  in  intramural  com- 
petition, sports  and  dance  open  hours,  club  activities,  and  special  events  such  as  week- 
end sailing,  outing  trips,  and  horseback  rides. 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Physical  Education 

Undergraduates  interested  in  coaching  sports  at  the  secondary  school  level  or  in 
recreational  leadership  work,  and  those  who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  graduate  course  in 
physical  education  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  or  415b.  Zoology  132b  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Physical  Education  400a,  410a,  415b. 

B.      Graduate  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  is  open  both  to  students  who  have  majored 
in  physical  education  as  undergraduates  and  to  those  who  have  majored  in  other 
subjects.  For  students  who  have  not  majored  in  physical  education  as  undergraduates, 
the  program  includes  a  preliminary  year  of  study.  Properly  qualified  students  from 
Smith  and  other  colleges  will  be  accepted  for  work  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Physical  Education  (M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed.).  Two  semester  courses  of  zoology, 
three  semester  courses  of  education,  and  two  semester  courses  in  one  of  the  following: 
chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  nutrition,  physics,  experimental  psychology, 
zoology  should  be  offered  as  prerequisites.  Smith  College  students  and  others  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  these  courses  and  the  equivalent  of  four  of  the  five 
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Physical  Education  courses  400a,  405a,  405b,   410a,  415b  may  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  in  the  first  year;  other  students  normally  require  two  years. 

For  further  information  write  to  Miss  Mott,  Scott  Gymnasium,  for  the  special 
booklet  describing  the  program. 

400a  or  b  Adapted  Physical  Education.  Study  of  the  preventive  and  corrective 
phases  of  physical  education  and  of  physical  conditions  requiring  exercise 
adaptations.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Johnson. 

405a,  405b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Curriculum  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  adapted  physical  education,  basic  motor  skills,  dance,  and 
sports.  Supervised  teaching.  Lectures  and  practice.  Required  in  the  first 
year  of  students  enrolled  in  the  two-year  graduate  course.  Open  to  under- 
graduates by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Prerequisite 
for  405b:  405a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a  The  Anatomy  of  Movement.  Kinesiology,  an  analytical  study  of  human  motor 
activity.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
132b  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Johnson. 

41 5b  The  Physiology  of  Movement.  Physiology  applied  to  human  motor  activity.  Two 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132b  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Johnson. 

420a,  420b  Special  Studies.  In  adapted  physical  education,  administration,  current 
problems,  dance,  recreation,  or  other  approved  topics.  Hours  scheduled 
individually.     Members  of  the  Department. 

425a,  425b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Theory  and  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  405a,  405b,  offering  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
adapted  physical  education  and  basic  motor  skills,  dance,  or  sports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

430a  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of 
physical  education  including  testing  and  statistical  methods.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Viguers. 

435b     Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.     Continuation  of  430a.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

440a  or  440b  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  school  and  camp  programs  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  safety  education.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 
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445a  Research  in  Physical  Education.  Critical  survey  of  literature,  study  of  research 
design  and  techniques,  and  practice  in  preparation  of  research  reports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Mott. 

450,  450a,  450b  Thesis.  One  semester  required  of  master's  degree  candidates. 
Two  semesters  optional.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Mott. 

455a  or  455b     History  and  Principles  of  Physical' Education.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

460a  or  460b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.     Individually  arranged. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


assistant: 


LECTURER : 


Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 
**Adam  Henry  Spees,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Melvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 
William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman, 

second  semester 
Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are  advised  to  elect  both  115  and  a  course 
in  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year.  Mathematics  202a  and  Physics  220b  should 
normally  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  majoring  in  other  quantitative 
sciences  are  urged  to  take  115  rather  than  Ilia  and  b.  Either  Physics  Ilia,  b  and 
120a  or  Physical  Science  193  and  Physics  120a  are  considered  equivalent  to  Physics 
115. 

Among  the  courses  which  may  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  science  requirement  are  Ilia, 
b,  115,  and  Physical  Science  193.     (For  Physical  Science  193,  see  p.  57.) 


Ilia,  b  Elementary  Physics.  Physics  in  modern  society.  Conceptual  models  of  waves, 
moving  objects,  electric  circuits,  and  atoms  will  be  developed  by  class  dis- 
cussion starting  from  the  students'  own  observations.  The  effect  of  physics 
on  society;  political  and  social  controversies  involving  physics.  One  two- 
hour  laboratory  and  three  hours  of  lecture  and  class  discussion  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  111b:  Ilia.  Lee.  and  dis.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  T  3.  Mr 
Hawkins. 

115  General  Physics  {G  /,  //).  First  semester:  The  motion  of  material  bodies,  con- 
centrating on  inertia,  energy,  and  interactions,  with  emphasis  on  operational 
definitions.  Second  semester:  Electromagnetism  and  relativity,  wave  phen- 
omena, and  a  brief  introduction  to  quantum  physics.  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion  period  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Cal- 
culus I  and  II,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Recommended  for  stu- 
dents intending  to  major  in  science  or  in  mathematics.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10; 
disc.  F  11,  3-5  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2.  Mr  Stein- 
berg and  other  Members  of  the  Department. 

120a  General  Physics  Problems.  Prerequisite:  111b,  or  Physical  Science  193;  and 
Calculus  II,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.     One  class  period;  a  three- 
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hour  laboratory  period  for  those  entering  with  Physical  Science  193  only. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     Members  of  the  Department. 

121a  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  {GUI).  The  revolution  in  physics  that  led  to  the 
modern  concept  of  the  atom,  the  nucleus  and  the  structure  of  matter;  an  in- 
troduction to  the  quantum  aspects  of  light,  wave  aspects  of  particles,  the 
vector  model  of  the  atom  and  nucleus,  theories  of  the  solid  state,  and  sim- 
ple molecular  spectra.  Discussion  of  a  recent  topic  such  as  Mossbauer 
effect  or  lasers  is  included.  Prerequisite:  115  or  the  equivalent  (students 
offering  111b  or  Physical  Science  193  must  take  120a  concurrently  with  121a). 
W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Spees. 

[126b  Musical  Acoustics.  Production  of  musical  sound,  subjective  aspects  of  musical 
hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  timbre,  the  voice,  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics  of  rooms  and  auditoriums, 
the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  Lectures  illustrated  by  experi- 
mental demonstrations  and  slides.  To  be  offered  in  1970-71.  One-quarter 
course  credit.     F  3-4:50.     Mr  Josephs.] 

214b  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (E  I).  Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Laboratory  work 
with  electric  circuits  and  electron  physics.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.  Prerequisites:  115  or  the  equivalent.  T  3-5,  W  3-4,  Th  2-5. 
Mr  Josephs. 

220b  Mechanics  I.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  relativistic 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  115  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  W  Th  F  12. 
Mrs  Ivey. 

[22 1  a  Experimental  Modern  Physics  (MP  I) .  Some  of  the  experiments  in  modern  physics 
dealing  with  matter  and  radiation.  Prerequisite:  121a  and  214b.  Two 
three-hour  periods.     Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Spees.] 

224a  Electronics  (E  II).  A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics,  using  transistors 
and  vacuum  tubes,  leading  to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  214b, 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory. 
T  Th  2-5.     Mr  Josephs. 

[230a  Mathematical  Techniques  Selected  for  Usefulness  in  Physical  Science.  Vector 
analysis,  calculus  of  variations,  Sturm-Liouville  theory,  special  functions, 
Fourier  transforms,  complex  integration.  Prerequisite:  115  and  Mathe- 
matics 202.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Steinberg.] 

[234b  Electromagnetic  Theory  (E  III).  The  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  in- 
troduction to  Maxwell's  equations;  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite: 
214b  and  Mathematics  202.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Steinberg.] 
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236a  Optics  and  Spectroscopy.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  spectra  and  their 
origin,  the  vector  model,  spectroscopes.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  121a.  Lee.  W  2-3:50;  lab.  F  2.  Mr 
Hawkins. 

240a  Mechanics  II.  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  waves  in  a  string, 
continuous  media.  Prerequisite:  220b  and  Mathematics  222a.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors  who 
have  had  four  semester  courses  in  intermediate  physics.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

[311a,  b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.] 

[321a,  b  Advanced  Laboratory  (MP  II).  Selected  experiments  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics.     Prerequisite:  221b  and  224a.    Six  hours  to  be  arranged.] 

340b  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (MP  HI).  The  formal  structure  of  nonrel- 
ativistic  quantum  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple  problems  and  an 
introduction  to  approximation  methods.  Prerequisite:  240a  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Mr  Hawkins. 

[341b  Theoretical  Modern  Physics  (MP  IV).  Topics  in  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state, 
and  nuclear  physics,  utilizing  when  possible  the  theoretical  framework  de- 
veloped in  340a.     Prerequisite:  340a.     Mr  Hawkins.] 

[344a  Electrodynamics  (E  IV).  Electromagnetic  waves,  special  relativity  and  Max- 
well's equations,  radiation  by  a  point  charge.     Prerequisite:  230a  and  234b.] 

[347a,  347b  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectra.  Theory  and  experiments  including  applica- 
tions to  other  sciences.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.] 

[348b  Thermophysics.  Laws  of  heat  and  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  220b  and  Mathematics 
202.] 

See  also  the  Intercollegiate  Courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  58-59. 

Adviser  for  secondary  school  teaching:  Mr  Steinberg. 

Graduate 

Advisers:     Mr  Spees,  Mr  Hawkins. 
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450,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.  {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.)  Members  of  the 
Department. 

451a,  451b  Special  topics  in  such  fields  as  physical  optics,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
statistical  mechanics,  plasma  physics,  solid  state  physics,  and  low-temperature 
physics.     Members  of  the  Department. 

452a,  452b  Selected  problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental  work,  and 
discussion.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[453a,  453b     Principles  of  Mathematical  Physics.] 

1459a,  459b  Structure  of  Large  Molecules.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry  of  bio- 
logically active  molecules.] 


The  Major 


Advisers:     Mr  Spees,  Mr  Josephs. 


Basis:  115,  or  Ilia,  b  and  120a;  or  Physical  Science  193  and  Physics  120a;  and  Ma- 
thematics 104a  or  b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  121a,  214b,  220b, 
and  four  additional  courses  in  physics;  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics  and  one  chosen 
from  the  three  other  fields  listed  below.  Each  examination  may  be  written  or 
oral,  or  both.  The  general  examination  should  normally  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year. 

Fields:       General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics. 
Experimental  Physics. 
Topics  in  Classical  Theory. 
Modern  Physics. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  a  journal  club  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

Recommended  courses:  one  year  of  college  chemistry;  Mathematics  203a  or  b,  204b 
222a. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 
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Honors 
Director:     Mr  Josephs. 

Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics,  including  the 
following:  121a,  214b,  220b,  224a,  450  (which  includes  the  honors  project  and 
paper)  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b. 

Three  examinations:  two  examinations,  as  required  for  the  Major,  and  a  third  on 
the  honors  project  and  paper.     Each  examination  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 


PREMEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  82. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS! 


teaching  fellow: 
lecturers: 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE: 


Elsa  Margareeta  SlIPOLA,  PH.D. 

Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

fRoBERT  TEGHTSOONIAN,  PH.D. 

j.  dledrick  snoek,  ph.d. 
fmartha  teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Bickman,  ph.d. 
Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Quinsey,  m.s. 

'Louis  Peter  Carini,  ph.d. 
Frances  L.  Clayton,  ph.d. 
Grace  Johnson  Craig,  ph.d. 
1Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  101a  is  prerequisite  for  every  further  course. 

All  courses  listed  under  Section  A  may  be  counted  toward  the  science  requirement, 
but  each  has  101a  as  a  prerequisite. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  social  work  should  consult  their  major  advisers  regard- 
ing desirable  courses. 

101a  Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  Two  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  demonstration.  M  T  9,  10,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  11,  12,  W  11-12:50; 
M  T  2,  3,  W  2-3:50;  W  F  9,  10,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  11,  12,  Th  11-12:50;  W  F  2, 
3,  Th  2-3:50.  Miss  Siipola  {Director),  Mrs  Musgrave,  Mr  Snoek,  Mr  Bick- 
man, Mr  Reutener,  Mr  Quinsey,  Miss  Clayton,  Mrs  Craig. 

A.  Laboratory  Courses 

102a  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  the  experimental  method 
to  problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments  in  perception,  motivation, 
learning,  thinking.  Lecture,  all  sections:  T  8:40-10:50.  Laboratories: 
M  8:40-9:50,  Th  10;  M  8:40-9:50,  Th  11;  M  10,  W  8:40-9:50;  M  11,  W  8:40- 
9:50;  W  10,  F  8:40-9:50;  W  11,  F  8:40-9:50;  T  11,  Th  8:40-9:50;  T  12,  Th 
8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Volkmann  (Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

102b     A  repetition  of  102a.    Lecture,  all  sections:  T  8:40-10:50.     Laboratories:  M 
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8:40-9:50,  Th  10;  M  8:40-9:50,  Th  11;  M  10,  W  8:40-9:50;  M  11,  W  8:40- 
9:50;  VV  10,  F  8:40-9:50;  W  11,  F  8:40-9:50;  T  11,  Th  8:40-9:50;  T  12,  Th 
8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Volkmann  {Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

200b  Intermediate  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  empirical  methods  to 
additional  problems  in  psychology,  such  as  cognition,  human  motivation,  and 
social  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  W  Th  10,  F  10-12:50.  Mrs 
Musgrave  {Director),  Mr  Bickman. 

[201a  Comparative  Psychology.  Experimental  study  of  animal  behavior,  with  em- 
phasis on  discrimination,  motivation,  and  modifiability.  Prerequisite:  102a 
or  b.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

201b     A  repetition  of  201a.     M  3-4:50,  W  2-3:50.     Miss  Clayton. 

202a  Experimental  Psychology:  Visual  Perception.  The  study  of  factors  influencing 
the  perception  of  color,  space,  and  motion,  with  special  attention  to  the  in- 
fluence of  learning  and  motivation.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  M  T  3-4:50. 
Mr  Carini. 

203a  Experimental  Psychology:  Social  Behavior.  The  experimental  investigation  of 
factors  influencing  perception,  attitudes,  and  performance  in  social  situations. 
Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Bickman. 

203b     A  repetition  of  203a.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Snoek. 

204b  Experimental  Psychology:  Human  Learning.  The  study  of  conditions  influencing 
the  processes  of  learning  and  memory;  explanations  of  these  processes  in  terms 
of  current  theories  of  learning.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  W  F  12,  Th  11- 
12:50. 

205a  Physiological  Psychology.  The  neural  foundations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  on  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motivation,  and  learning.  Prerequisite:  102a 
or  b.     Th  9-10:50,  F  9-1 1:50.     Mrs  Volkmann. 

206a  Experimental  Psychology:  The  Behavior  of  Children.  An  introduction  to  research 
techniques  and  an  exploration  of  selected  current  research  problems  con- 
cerning children's  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  M  T  9-11:50.  Mr 
Pufall. 

206b     A  repetition  of  206a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Craig. 

B.  Developmental  and  Child  Psychology 

222a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment,   motivation,    and    learning   to   contemporary    educational    problems. 
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MT12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     No  prerequisite.     Mrs 
Musgrave. 

[222b    A  repetition  of  222a.     Mrs  Musgrave.] 

223a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr  Pufall. 

223b     A  repetition  of  223a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Pufall. 

224b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  from  puberty  to  maturity.  Survey  of  related  research. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

344b  Child  Psychology  (seminar).  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: 223a  or  b.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Pufall. 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee:  Mr  Pufall. 

C.  Personality  and  Clinical  Psychology 

227b  Psychology  of  Personality.  Study  of  the  psychological  organization  of  the  adult 
personality,  with  emphasis  on  individuality  rather  than  generalized  human 
nature.  Basic  concepts  and  theories  of  psychodynamics  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  personality-structure.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Miss 
Siipola. 

236a  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  study  of  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  other  personality 
disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  experimental  findings  will  be  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  illness.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Doland. 

238a  Clinical  Psychology.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  used  in  a  clinical 
setting,  including  appraisal  of  capacity,  personality  evaluation,  and  therapy. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Doland. 

238b  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  practice  in  administering,  scoring, 
and  interpreting  standard  clinical  tests,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  testing  of 
intelligence.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  of  practice  outside  the  laboratory. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Doland. 

340b  Psychology  of  Motivation  (seminar).  Study  of  the  motivational  process  includ- 
ing general  systematic  approaches,  specialized  theories,  contemporary  human 
and  animal  research  on  specific  motives  and  on  the  influence  of  motivation 
upon  such  other  processes  as  perception,  learning,  and  fantasy.  Th  11-12:50. 
Miss  Siipola. 

[346b    Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.] 
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347a  Psychology  oj  Personality  (seminar).  Intensive  study  of  depth  psychology  and  of 
projective  techniques  of  investigating  personality.  Prerequisite:  227a  or  b. 
Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Siipola. 

348b  Clinical  Study  of  Children  (seminar).  Clinical  approaches  to  the  understanding 
and  treatment  of  the  individual  child.  Areas  include:  emotional  problems 
of  the  normal  child  as  well  as  serious  psychopathology;  evaluative  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  utilized  with  children.  Some  observation  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  following,  223a  or  b,  227a  or  b,  or 
238a.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Doland. 

D.  Social  Psychology 

225b  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Topics  include:  socialization,  prejudice,  conformity, 
leadership,  and  the  dynamics  of  group  action.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Snoek. 

229b  Psychology  of  Language.  A  psychological  interpretation  of  language  based  on 
empirical  research.  Topics  include  the  role  of  grammar  in  thinking,  indices 
of  literary  style,  word  association  phenomena,  meaning  and  metaphor, 
communication  theories.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Musgrave. 

[235a  Psychology  of  Attitudes  and  Opinions.  An  investigation  of  factors  influencing  the 
formation  and  change  of  social  judgments.  The  application  of  basic  research 
methods  of  social  psychology  to  this  area.  Topics  include:  communication, 
social  conformity,  public  opinion,  reference  groups.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Snoek.] 

[239a  Industrial  Social  Psychology.  Analysis  of  psychological  factors  relevant  to  be- 
havior and  experience  on  the  job.  Topics  include:  occupational  choice, 
selection  and  evaluation,  satisfaction  and  performance  at  work,  organizational 
behavior.     Mr  Snoek.] 

302a  Seminar  on  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and 
the  interaction  of  individuals  and  society.     Dr  Seton. 

345a  Small  Groups  (seminar).  Exploration  of  interpersonal  dynamics  in  small 
groups  through  sensitivity  training  and  directed  reading.  M  7:30,  T  3- 
4:50.     Mr  Snoek. 


230b  Theories  and  Systems  in  Psychology.  A  discussion  of  some  central  problems  in 
psychology,  including  their  historical  background,  theoretical  and  systematic 
approaches,  and  contemporary  formulations.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

231a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics  as  applied  to  psychological  problems.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs  Craig. 

[330a],  330b  Advanced  Theoretical  Psychology  (seminar).     Critical  study  of  current  theo- 
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ries  and  examination  of  theoretical  issues  involved  in  selected  problems. 
1st  semester:  An  Approach  to  Psychoanalytic  Theory.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  227b  and  have  had,  or  are  taking,  230a.  W  7:30.  Dr  Seton. 
2nd  semester:  Selected  Aspects  of  Contemporary  Behavior  Theory.  Primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  field  of  learning.     Mrs  Volkmann. 

341a,  341b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors. 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Snoek. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  in  Current  Psychological  Problems. 

451a,  451b   Advanced  Studies.    In  any  of  the  following  areas:  Perception,  Learning,  Per- 
sonality, Psychophysiology,  Developmental,  Social,  or  Clinical  Psychology. 

452a,  452b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Based  on  101a  and  one  other  semester  course.     A  student  exempted  from  101a  need 

take  only  one  semester  course. 
Requirements:  eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  consisting  of:  (1)  six 

courses  in  psychology,  including  102a  or  b,  and  230a  or  b;  and  (2)  two  additional 

courses  in  psychology  or  appropriate  courses  in  other  departments. 
Two  examinations:  one  area  selected  from  within  Field  I,  and  one  area  selected  from 

within  Field  II. 
Field  I:     Basic  Psychological  Processes: 

1.  Perception. 

2.  Learning. 

3.  Motivation. 

4.  Psychophysiology. 

Field  II:  Individual  and  Social  Behavior  and  Development. 

1.  Developmental  Psychology. 

2.  Personality. 

3.  Clinical  Psychology. 

4.  Social  Psychology. 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Siipola. 

Basis:      102a  or  b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses;  230a  or  b  and  231a,  and  six  additional  semes- 
ter courses  in  the  major  field,  at  least  four  being  in  psychology;  and  a  long  paper 
equivalent  in  credit  to  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  two  field  examinations;  a  third,  special  honors  examination. 
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professors:  *  *Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  b.d.,  th.m. 

Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professors:  Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

jochanan  h.  a.  wljnhoven,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.d. 

William  Chauncey  Shepherd,  ph.d. 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  s.t.b.,  dr.  theol. 
ada  howe  kent 

lecturer:  Ishaq  Musa  Husaini,  ph.d. 

lecturers:  Ian  Henderson  Douglas,  d.  phil. 

Mark  Ehman,  b.d.,  s.t.m.,  m.a. 

140a  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  I.  Teachings  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism,  and  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  Lee.  W  10.  Dis  M  T  10, 
2;  TW  11;  Th  F  9,  10,  2.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  or  by  per- 
mission   of   the    Director.     Members    of   the    Department.     Mr    Shepherd 

{Director) . 

140b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  II.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  man  and 
his  destiny  by  various  exponents  and  critics  of  religion:  Sartre,  Niebuhr, 
Tillich,  Buber,  and  others.  Lee.  W  10.  Dis.  T  11-12:50;  Th  11-12:50;  Th  F 
10,  Th  2-3:50.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  or  by  permission 
of  the  Director.     Members  of  the  Department.  Mr  Shepherd  {Director). 

185  Biblical  Hebrew.  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Elements  of  gram- 
mar with  readings  from  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     Alternates  with  285a  and  b.     M  7:30.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  I.  The  Old  Testament:  Religion  of  ancient  Israel, 
its  history,  law,  and  myth;  prophetic  faith;  the  Wisdom  tradition;  apocalyptic; 
the  Psalter.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Dahlberg. 

210b     A  repetition  of  210a.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Dahlberg. 

220a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  II.  Backgrounds  of  the  New  Testament.  The  synop- 
tic portrait  of  Jesus.  Development  of  the  early  Church.  The  letters  of  Paul 
and  the  period  of  epistolary,  homiletic,  and  Johannine  literature.  M  T  1:40- 
2:50.     Mr  Donfried. 

220b     A  repetition  of  220a.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Donfried. 
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[225b  Life  and  leaching  of  Paul.  Selected  introductory  matters,  historical  back- 
ground and  detailed  interpretation  of  Paul's  letters.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  basic  themes  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  the  whole  thought  of  Paul, 
to  the  New  Testament  in  general,  and  to  the  Acts  in  particular.  By  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Alternates  with  325b.     Mr  Donfried.] 

230a  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I.  An  historical  survey  (50-451  A.D.)  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  transition  from  New  Testament  to  Catholic  faith, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  gnostic  movements  and  their  significance  for  the 
development  of  the  early  Church,  doctrinal  crises,  theologians  and  docu- 
ments such  as  Augustine's  Confessions.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Donfried. 

230b  History  of  Christian  Thought,  II.  Anselm  and  Aquinas.  The  formative  period 
in  Protestantism.  Development  of  Catholic  thought.  Key  figures  and 
movements  to  the  present.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Shepherd. 

231b  Eastern  Christianity.  A  survey  of  the  Orthodox,  Nestorian  and  monophysite 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  well  as  their  modern  Uniate  offshoots;  special  em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  of  each  to  Islamic  civilization  and  Western  Christi- 
anity.    M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Haddad. 

235a  Jewish  Thought,  I.  Biblical  origins.  Encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  world; 
split  with  Christianity.  Formation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Jewish  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mysticism  under  Islam  and  in  Christian  Europe.  Impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Sabbathian  movement.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

[235b  Jewish  Thought,  II.  Moses  Mendelsohn;  enlightenment  and  Judaism.  Hasid- 
ism.  The  Jewish  emancipation  and  liberalism.  The  rise  of  Reform.  Zion- 
ism and  modern  anti-Semitism.  Rosenzweig,  Buber,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  Judaism.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wijnhoven.] 

237b  Religion  in  America.  Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their  influence  on 
American  culture.  Major  denominations  and  thinkers  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present.     T  1 1-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Derr. 

240a  Contemporary  Religious  Thought,  I.  Analysis  of  the  critiques  of  traditional 
theism  by  Hume  and  Kant.  Examination  of  some  differing  concepts  of  God 
affirmed  and  rejected  by  major  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  thinkers. 
Selected  readings  from  Dostoevsky,  Camus,  Bultmann,  Comte,  Barth,  N.  O. 
Brown,  Marcuse,  Tillich,  Rahner,  Julian  Huxley,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and 
others.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Shepherd. 

[240b  Contemporary  Religious  Thought,  II.  Phenomenology  in  contemporary  religious 
thought.     A  study  of  subject,  object,  logos,  and  transcendence  in  religious 
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consciousness.  Readings  selected  from  the  work  of  such  authors  as  Husserl, 
Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty,  Scheler,  James,  and  others. 
Alternates  with  260b.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Stenson.] 

250a  Social  Ethics,  I .  Religion  as  a  basis  for  social  ethics.  Natural  law  and  situa- 
tional morality.  Ethical  problems  in  the  areas  of  love,  marriage,  divorce, 
population  growth,  medical  practice  and  research,  and  race  relations.  T 
3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Derr. 

250b  Social  Ethics,  II.  The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  understanding  of  the 
state,  the  economic  order,  and  international  affairs.  Power,  violence,  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  disobedience;  pacifism  and  the  just 
war;  property  and  poverty;  religious  liberty;  religion  and  communism.  T 
3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Derr. 

260a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I.  Representative  examples  of  historical  philosophies  of 
religion.  Emphasis  on  Kant,  Hegel,  Kierkegaard,  and  Nietzsche.  The  re- 
lation of  their  thought  to  traditional  problems  in  philosophy  of  religion. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Stenson. 

260b  Philosophy  oj  Religion,  II.  Contemporary  problems  and  proposed  solutions  in 
philosophy  of  religion.  Emphasis  on  philosophical  analysis  of  religious  lan- 
guage and  myth.  The  nature  of  religious  meaning,  evidence,  truth,  ambigui- 
ty, paradox,  etc.     Alternates  with  240b.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Stenson. 

270a  Religion  in  India.  Philosophical  teachings,  pivotal  figures,  popular  cults. 
Readings  from  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Bhagavad  Gita,  Buddhist  Scriptures, 
Nagarjuna,  Gandhi  and  others.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Ehman. 

[272a  Comparative  Religion.  Religious  symbol-systems  and  their  implications  for 
man's  religious  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  world.  Examples  from 
primitive  religion,  the  Near  East,  India,  China,  and  Japan.] 

275a  Islam.  The  formative  period:  Muhammed,  the  Quran,  the  law.  The  me- 
dieval mystics  and  philosophers.  The  role  of  Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  among 
primitive  cultures,  and  in  India.  Muslim  reform  and  tradition  in  the  modern 
world.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Haddad. 

276b  Religion  in  China  and  Japan.  Classical  texts  and  the  development  of  major 
themes  to  the  present  day.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Ehman. 

278b  Religion  and  Society.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected 
problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr  Thompson. 
[Sociology]     (Same  as  Sociology  and  Anthropology  225b). 
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[285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of  Hebrew 
texts  from  the  Prophets,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Mishnah.  Prereq- 
uisite: 185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:30. 
Mr  Wijnhoven.] 

[285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  mysti- 
cism, and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite: 
185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Wijnhoven.] 

300a  Methodology  in  the  Study  oj  Religion  (seminar).  Methods  of  interpreting  religi- 
ous phenomena.  The  relation  and  distinction  between  studies  in  religion 
and  other  scholarly  disciplines.  Selected  examples  from  various  traditions. 
Open  to  qualified  majors  by  permission  of  the  major  adviser.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Shepherd;  Mr  Pemberton,  Amherst  College;  Mr  Fiegenbaum,  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

[310a  Old  Testament  Theology  (seminar).  A  critical  examination  of  ancient  Hebrew 
conceptions  of  the  divine-human  relation  seen  in  the  literature  of  history, 
myth,  and  ritual  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  particular  focus  on  the  book  of 
Job.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Dahlberg.] 

311b  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  authority  of  Scripture.  Literalism 
and  multiple  meanings;  ancient  allegory  and  typology.  Medieval  exegesis 
and  the  rise  of  modern  literary-historical  criticism.  Form  criticism  and  other 
contemporary  approaches.  Relevance  of  archaeology.  A  lecture-discussion 
course.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Dahlberg. 

320a  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (seminar).  A  critical  examination  of  the  teaching  and  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  based  on  the  synoptic  gospels.  Selected  aspects  of  the  quest  for 
the  "historical  Jesus,"  together  with  current  issues  in  "life  of  Jesus"  research 
and  the  present  state  of  synoptic  scholarship.  Prerequisite:  220a  or  b  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Donfried. 

325b  The  Johannine  Literature  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  purpose  and  message  of  the 
Gospel  together  with  its  relationship  to  the  Epistles,  to  the  other  gospels,  and 
to  Hellenistic  religious  thought.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates 
with  225b.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Donfried. 

327b  Greek  New  Testament.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111,  or  the  equivalent.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 
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[330b  Historical  Theology  (seminar).  A  study  of  selected  men  and  movements  in 
Christian  history.] 

[335a  Selected  Trends  in  Classical  Jewish  Sources  (seminar).  Sources  such  as  the  Mid- 
rash  and  Talmud  studied  in  translation:  Hellenistic  Jewish  writings  and  Medi- 
eval philosophical  texts.  Prerequisite:  235a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Alternates  with  235a.     Mr  Wijnhoven.] 

335b  Problems  in  Modern  Jewish  Thought  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
modern  Jewish  issues  such  as  anti-Semitism,  secularism  and  Zionism.  Pre- 
requisite: 235b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  235b.  M 
3-5.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

340b  Problems  in  Theology  (seminar).  A  philosophical  view  of  the  self  is  developed 
in  relation  to  various  theological  positions.     M  3-5.     Mr  Shepherd. 

350a  Christian  Ethics  (seminar).  A  study  of  some  methods  of  making  ethical  judg- 
ments consistent  with  Christian  faith  and  tradition.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  problems  of  relativism  in  contemporary  Christian  ethical 
proposals.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Unsworth. 

360a  Existentialism  and  Theology  (seminar).  Existentialist  themes  in  religious  thought. 
Readings  selected  from  early  and  contemporary  existentialists  and  theolo- 
gians.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.     W  7:30.     Mr  Stenson. 

371a  The  Qur'an.  Its  characteristics.  Its  theological  and  sociological  teachings. 
Comparison  with  the  Bible.  Readings  in  English  translation.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr  Husaini. 

375b  Modern  Trends  in  Islam.  Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Islamic  thought 
in  the  Arab  world,  Turkey,  India,  and  Pakistan.  Movements  such  as  the 
Wahhabis,  The  Muslim  Brotherhood,  the  Ahmadiyya,  and  some  of  the  sufi 
orders.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Husaini. 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Dahlberg. 

480a,  480b     Advanced  Studies. 

485,  485a,  485b     Research  and  Thesis.     (May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Derr,  Mr  Shepherd,  Mr  Stenson,  Mr  Wijnhoven. 
Based  on  140a,  b;  or  an  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  by  permission  of  the 
Department. 
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Requirements:     Eight  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following:  230a, 
230b,  231b,  235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  275a,  276b,  371a, 
375b.     Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  included  in  a  major  program  of 
eight  semester  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Examinations:  A  general  examination  in  the  major,  based  on  courses  the  student 
has  actually  taken,  and  a  special  examination  on  a  theme  or  problem  in  one  of  the 
fields  listed  below.  The  special  examination  will  presuppose  a  minimum  of  two 
semester  courses  in  the  field  chosen,  and  possibly  additional  work.  The  theme  or 
problem  to  be  discussed  will  be  announced  in  advance  after  consultation  between 
the  appropriate  faculty  member  and  students  specifically  involved. 

Fields:  Biblical  Studies:  210a,  b;  220a,  b;  225b;  285a;  310a;  320a;  325b;  327b. 
Judaica:  235a,  b;  285a,  b;  335a,  b. 

History  of  Christian  Thought:  230a,  b;  231a;  237b;  240a;  330b. 
Asian  Religions:  270a,  274a,  275a,  276b,  371a,  375b. 
Ethics:  250a,  b;  350a. 

Contemporary  Theology:  240a,  b;  340b;  360a. 
Philosophy  of  Religion:  240b;  260a,  b;  360a. 
Textual  Studies:  185;  285a,  b;  327b. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Basis:  140a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires  departmental 
approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  or  units  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including 
at  least  one  of  the  following:  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following: 
230a,  230b,  231b,  235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  275a,  276b, 
371a,  355b;  and  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  in  the  semester  in 
which  it  is  written  (normally  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year).  Work  in  related 
departments  included  in  the  Religion  honors  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
Director. 

Units  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  regular  conferences  and  special  reading,  and 
will  often  be  planned  in  conjunction  with  existing  courses. 

Examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  major,  a  special  examination  in  the 
field  of  concentration,  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  senior  essay  as  it  relates  to 
the  major. 

Preparation  for  the  first  two  examinations  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  all  major 
students. 
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Units 
First  Semester 


Religion,  Ethics,  and  Society.  Mr  Derr. 

History  of  Christian  Thought.  Mr  Donfried. 
Judaism.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.     Mr  Stenson. 

Second   Semester 
Biblical  Studies.     Mr  Dahlberg. 
Contemporary  Religious  Thought.     Mr  Shepherd. 
Asian  Religions. 
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assistant  professors:  Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil.,  Chairman 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  ph.d. 

instructors:  Jane  Andelman  Taubman,  a.m. 

dlmitry  zarechnak,  m.s. 

assistant:  Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

lecturer:  Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 


A.  Language 

101  Introductory  Course.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  conversation  and 
laboratory.  M  T  W  9  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11 :50, 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

11  Id  Introductory  Course.  An  intensive  course.  Five  class  hours  and  two  labora- 
tory hours.  M  T  W  Th  F  2  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.  Three  semesters' 
credit.     Mrs  Kuprijanow. 

121  Introductory  Course.  Selections  from  Russian  prose  and  poetry.  General 
grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  101  or  the  equivalent.  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  11;  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

231  Intermediate  Course.  Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from  classical 
and  Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in 
writing.  Prerequisite:  121  or  11  Id  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
T  12,  W  11.     Mrs  Kuprijanow. 

338a  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  In  1969-70:  Russian 
Poetry.  Prerequisite:  233  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr  Zarechnak. 

338b  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  }Vorks  oj  Russian  Literature.  In  1969-70:  Russian 
Poetry.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Mr  Zarechnak. 

343b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Slavic  Languages.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavic  languages,  their  sounds,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical 
forms  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Lectures  and  analysis  of  selected, 
illustrative  texts.  Prerequisite:  231  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Zelljadt. 
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B.     Literature 

126a  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  the  beginnings  to  Gogol.  In  translation. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Taubman. 

126b  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  Turgenev  to  Chekhov.  In  translation. 
Prerequisite:  126a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Taubman. 

233  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Development  of  Russian  realism.  Study 
of  some  typical  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov,  with  discussion  of  important  trends  in  social  and 
aesthetic  ideas  which  they  exemplify.  In  Russian.  By  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.     W  7:30.     Mr  Zelljadt. 

235a      Tolstoy.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

235b     Dostoevsky.     In  translation.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

236a  Russian  Drama.  In  translation.  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrov- 
sky,  and  Chekhov.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Taubman. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  Language  or  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

337a  Russian  Literature  from  1880  to  1917:  Modernism,  Decadence,  Symbolism  (seminar). 
In  translation.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in 
Russian  literature.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

340b  History  of  Russian  Thought  (seminar).  In  translation.  Prerequisites:  History 
233a  and  247b  and  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature. 
T  3-5.     Mrs  Banerjee. 

342b  Seminar  in  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  In  translation.  Poems,  plays,  and  novels  of 
selected  Soviet  authors  considered  as  works  of  literary  art  and  as  illustrations 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  M  3-5. 
Mrs  Taubman. 

346a  Pushkin  and  His  Age  (seminar).  Conducted  in  English;  reading  in  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Graduate 
Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mrs  Banerjee. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  individually. 
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The  Majors 

Plan  A:  Russian  Literature 

Adviser:     Mrs  Banerjee. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  121. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  126a,  126b,  233,  235a, 
235b,  340b,  History  233a,  247b. 

Two  examinations:     one  in  language,  the  other  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 

Literature:  1800-1880. 
1880-1917. 
Fiction. 

Plan  B:  Russian  Civilization 

Adviser:     Mr  Zelljadt. 

Based  on  101  and  History  102. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  121,  126a,  126b, 
231  or  235a  and  235b,  340b;  Economics  209a  or  Government  221a  or  322b;  and 
History  233a,  247b. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  Russian  language  or  one  in  Russian  literature  to  be 
selected  from  the  fields  listed  above;  the  other  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  His- 
tory, Government,  or  Economics. 


Honors 

Director:     Mrs  Banerjee. 

Plan  A:     Russian  Literature 

Based  on  IIId  or  121,  126a,  126b. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  including  the  following:  233,  235a,  235b; 
History  233a,  247b;  and  at  least  three  semester  courses  in  units  and  seminars  in  the 
Department  or  in  other  departments  within  the  area  of  concentration;  a  long  paper 
to  count  for  one  semester  course  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

Three  examinations:  (1)  the  field  examination  in  language;  (2)  a  field  examination 
in  Russian  literature  unrelated  to  the  student's  thesis  topic;  an  oral  comprehensive 
examination  in  Russian  literature. 
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Plan  B:     Russian  Civilization 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  including  the  following:  233  or  235a,  235b; 
History  233a,  247b;  Economics  209a  or  Government  221a;  and  at  least  three 
semester  courses  in  units  and  seminars  in  the  Department  or  in  other  departments 
within  the  area  of  concentration;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  to 
be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

Three  examinations:  (1)  a  field  examination  in  either  History,  Government  or 
Economics;  (2)  a  field  examination  in  either  Russian  literature  or  Russian  language; 
(3)  an  oral  comprehensive  examination  in  Russian  thought. 
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professors:  Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professors!         fmyron  glazer,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  Kenneth  Alfred  Thompson,  d.phil. 

Gerda  K.  Lorenz,  PH.D. 

lecturers:  Burton  Gummer,  m.s.w. 

Alan  David  Lewis,  m.a. 
2nancy  munn,  ph.d. 
2Donald  Allen  Proulx,  ph.d. 
^aul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Sociology  is  101a  or  101b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology is  101a,  101b,  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  enter  the  honors  program  in  the  department 
are  advised  to  take  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  govern- 
ment, history,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  social  work  should  consult  Miss  Pinkus  of 
the  School  for  Social  Work  regarding  desirable  courses. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology.  Perspectives  on  society,  culture,  and  human  behavior. 
Major  institutions  and  forms  of  social  organization.  After  five  weeks,  sec- 
tions will  be  rearranged,  each  to  concentrate  on  one  topic  from  among  the 
following:  class,  ethnicity,  bureaucracy,  religion,  education,  family,  sex  roles 
and  deviant  behavior.  Lee.  M  T  10;  sect.  W  10,  11.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment.    Mr  Rose  {Director). 

101b  Repetition  of  101a.  Lee.  M  T  10;  Sect.  W  10,  11.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment.    Mr  Rose  {Director). 

102b  Industrial  Society.  Comparative  analysis  of  culture,  social  structure,  and 
institutions  in  industrial  societies,  with  material  drawn  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  The  role  of  education, 
science,  and  the  mass  media.  Bureaucratization  and  the  structure  of  power 
and  control.     Problems  of  work  and  leisure.     M  T  12,  W  1 1 .     Mr  Chinoy. 

1 30a  Social  Anthropology.  The  conceptual  and  methodological  premises  of  anthro- 
pology.    The  nature  of  culture.     Factors  in  uniformity  and  variation  in 
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economic,  political,  social,  and  ideological  systems.     Problems  of  integration 
and  change.     No  prerequisite.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

131b  Cultural  Evolution.  Physiological,  social,  and  environmental  foundations  of 
culture.  Cultural  development  from  its  initial  appearance  through  the  rise 
of  primary  forms  of  urbanization  and  state  formation  in  the  Near  East.  No 
prerequisite.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs  Hopkins. 


General  Courses 

Social  Science  190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to:  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and 
correlation.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  W  F  12; 
lab.  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Jahnige. 

[201a  Methods  of  Social  Research.  The  logic  and  methods  of  social  research  and  re- 
search techniques;  measurement,  data  collections,  analysis,  and  research  de- 
sign. Limited  to  twenty  students.  Th  4-6,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Lorenz.] 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Mair. 
[Economics] 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  senior  majors  in 
the  Department. 

302a  Seminar  on  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and 
the  interaction  of  individuals  and  society.     Th  7:30.     Dr  Seton. 

310a  Selected  Sociological  Theories.  Critical  analysis  and  application  of  sociological 
theories  focused  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Comte,  Marx,  Durkheim,  Simmel, 
and  Weber.     Not  open  to  sophomores.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Thompson. 

310b  Problems  of  Scope  and  Method.  Theory  and  research  in  contemporary  sociology 
and  anthropology.  For  seniors  majoring  in  the  Department.  M  3-4:50. 
Mr  Chinoy,  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

401b  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Selected  topics:  functionalism,  social  systems, 
role  theory,  reference  groups,  equilibrium  and  conflict,  the  place  of  values  in 
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sociology.     Open  to  undergraduates    by   permission  of  the  instructor.     M 
3-4:50.     Mr  Thompson. 

American    Society 

210a  The  City.  The  nature  and  origins  of  cities.  Urbanization  and  metro- 
politan growth.  Characteristics  of  American  cities  and  their  problems. 
Demography,  ecology,  and  mobility.  Neighborhood  organization  and  slums. 
City  planning  and  renewal.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Chinoy. 

211a  Social  Disorganization.  The  concepts  of  social  disorganization,  deviance, 
pathology,  social  problem,  and  conflict.  Selected  topics:  crime,  delinquency, 
drug  use  and  addiction,  and  family  problems.     W  Th  F  10.     Miss  Lorenz. 

[211b  Social  Disorganization.  Theories  of  deviance  applied  to  the  study  of  con- 
formity, corruption,  and  ethical  ambiguity  in  government,  business,  unions, 
and  the  professions.] 

212a  Class  Structure  in  American  Society.  Analysis  of  the  American  class  system,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  role  of  the  middle  class.  The  social 
and  political  consequences  of  economic  stratificaton,  status  systems,  and  social 
mobility.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Chinoy. 

213b  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethnically 
diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic  rela- 
tions. Racial  nationalism.  Internal  organization  of  minorities  in  different 
settings.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Rose. 

216b     Social  Work  in  the  American  Community.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Gummer. 

304b  Seminar  in  Deviant  Behavior.  Theories  of  social  deviance  and  their  application 
to  such  selected  issues  as  crime,  delinquency,  the  use  of  drugs,  gambling, 
prostitution,  and  homosexuality.     M  7:30.     Miss  Lorenz. 

305a  Seminar  in  Subcultures  and  Social  Movements.  Topic  for  1969-70:  The  Old 
Ghettoes  and  the  New.     M  7:30.     Mr  Rose. 

306b  Seminar  in  Social  Planning.  Goals,  strategies,  powers,  and  obstacles  in  plan- 
ning for  health,  housing,  education,  urban  renewal,  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Methods  of  measuring  needs  and  assessing  the  adequacy  of  planned 
programs.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Chinoy. 

Comparative    Social    Structure 

221a  Modernization.  Demographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  transformations 
and   their  consequences  in   societies  undergoing   modernization.     Implica- 
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tions  for  culture  and  personality.  Theories  of  social  change  and  empirical 
techniques  for  analyzing  change.  Case  studies  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Lewis. 

[223a  Contemporary  Latin  American  Society.  Social  structure  and  social  change  in 
Latin  America.  The  role  of  elites,  the  middle  class,  workers,  peasants,  and 
intellectuals;  institutions  affecting  the  role  of  these  groups  and  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  a  course  in  the  history  of 
Latin  America.] 

224b  Family  and  Society.  Structure  and  function  of  the  family  in  various  societies. 
Premarital  sex  behavior,  courtship,  marriage,  and  family  planning.  Varia- 
tions in  social  classes  and  ethnic  groups  with  special  emphasis  on  American 
and  British  studies.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Lorenz. 

225b  Religion  and  Society.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected 
problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions.     M  T  12,  W  1 1.     Mr  Thompson. 

[229b  Indian  Society  and  Culture.  The  institutions  and  social  structure  of  contempo- 
rary India.  Family  and  kinship,  the  village,  political  organization,  and 
education.  Problems  of  change,  national  integration,  modernization,  and 
planning.] 

[230b  Ethnology  of  the  Americas.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions 
of  North  and  Meso-America,  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illus- 
trate the  range  of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance 
of  ecological  and  historical  factors.] 

231a  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the  range 
of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance  of  ecological 
and  historical  factors.     Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

233a  Political  Anthropology.  Survey  of  the  major  structural  variations  in  pre- 
industrial  political  systems.  Theories  of  social  control,  the  nature  of  law, 
state  formation  and  expansion,  and  modern  movements  of  protest.  Princi- 
pal emphasis  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.     W  7:30.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

234b  South  American  Ethnology.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions 
of  South  America  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the 
range  of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance  of  eco- 
logical and  historical  factors.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Proulx. 

235b  Ritual  and  Myth.  Selected  problems  in  the  anthropology  of  ritual  and  myth. 
Theories  and  their  application  to  data  from  specific  societies.     Th  7:30. 

Miss  Munn. 
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303a  Seminar  in  Structure  and  Change  in  Modern  Society.  Selected  problems  in  the 
analysis  of  social  stratification,  elites,  bureaucracy,  and  mass  society.  T 
3-5.     Mr  Thompson. 

[322b  Seminar  in  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Latin  America.  Intensive  case  studies  fo- 
cused on  Guatemala,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba.  Influence  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  on  patterns  of  development.] 

323b  The  Role  of  the  Military  in  the  Developing  Nations.  The  political,  economic,  and 
educational  role  of  military  leaders  and  institutions  in  developing  nations. 
Analysis  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  role  of  the  military  in  these  nations 
and  its  relationship  to  problems  of  development  and  modernization.  Cases 
drawn  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East.  Th  4-5:50. 
Mr  Lewis. 

330b  Seminar  on  Culture  Contact  and  Change.  The  impact  of  European  expansion 
on  tribal  societies:  factors  in  the  transformation  of  traditional  institutions  and 
values.     W  7:30.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Comparative  Ethnic  Rela- 
tions.    Mr  Rose,  Mr  Rothman. 

451a,  451b  Special  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  organization 
and  disorganization,  culture  contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 


The  Major 

Advisers:    In  Sociology:  Mr  Chinoy,  Mr  Lewis,  Mr  Rose,  Mr  Thompson. 
In  Anthropology:  Mrs  Hopkins. 

Basis  for  the  major  in  Sociology:  101a  or  101b  and  102b  or  130a. 

Basis  for  the  major  in  Anthropology:  130a  and  101a  or  101b  or  131b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  310a,  310b  and  at  least  six  other 
semester  courses  in  the  Department:  a  minimum  of  four  to  be  taken  in  the  field 
of  the  student's  optional  examination,  and  at  least  one  in  the  other  optional  field; 
the  remaining  two  may  be  taken  in  the  Department  or  in  related  departments. 

Two  examinations:  One  in  General  Sociology  or  General  Anthropology  and  an- 
other in  either  American  Society,  Comparative  Social  Structure  or  Social  Anthro- 
pology. 
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Fields:  General  Sociology  or  General  Anthropology 
American  Society 
Comparative  Social  Structure 
Social  Anthropology 

Majors  may  elect  an  interdisciplinary  field  of  concentration  in  Urban  Studies 
based  on  210a  and  other  appropriate  courses  in  economics,  government,  and 
sociology. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Department  and  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
should  take  at  least  one,  preferably  two,  semester  courses  in  the  major  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr  Thompson. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Chinoy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  310a  (preferably  taken  in  the  junior 
year),  401b,  and  at  least  six  additional  semester  courses  in  the  Department  and  in 
related  fields;  and  a  long  paper  counting  for  two  semesters'  credit  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Three  examinations:  The  general  examination,  one  of  the  regularly  scheduled  field 
examinations,  and  one  special  examination. 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

See  Hispanic  Studies,  p.  134. 
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associate  professors:        |Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 

William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
instructors:  Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

Richard  Aram  Keshishian,  m.f.a. 

lecturers:  Arthur  Harding  Barrow,  m.f.a. 

Leonard  Berkman,  m.f.a. 
Stephen  R.  Macht,  m.a. 
\John  Ulmer,  m.f.a. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Theatre.  Analysis  of  the  theatrical  experience  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  participants  in  the  performance  of  drama:  playwright,  de- 
signer, actor,  director,  critic,  and  audience.  Attendance  required  at  selected 
performances.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs  Chinoy  {Director).  Members 
of  the  Department. 

111b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs  Chinoy  {Director). 
Members  of  the  Department. 

A.     History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211a  History  of  the  Theatre  and  Drama.  The  development  of  theatres  and  plays 
from  Aeschylus  to  Shakespeare.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  medium  and 
on  themes  and  techniques  in  representative  dramas  from  ancient  times  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  Attendance  required  at  selected  performances.  W 
Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

211b  History  of  the  Theatre  and  Drama.  The  development  of  theatres  and  plays 
from  Corneille  to  Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  medium 
and  on  themes  and  techniques  in  representative  dramas" of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Attendance  required  at  selected  per- 
formances.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

212a  Modern  European  Drama.  The  plays,  theatres,  and  playwrights  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  Europe.  From  Ibsen  and  Chekhov  to  the  widespread  experimen- 
tation of  the  1920s;  Pirandello,  Brecht,  Artaud,  Ghelderode.  Attendance 
required  at  selected  performances.  M  T  W  9,  8:40-9:50  optional.  Mr 
Berkman. 
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212b  Modern  European  Drama.  Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the  1930s 
to  the  present.  Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Genet,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Pinter,  Weiss. 
Attendance  required  at  selected  performances.  M  T  W  9,  8:40-9:50  op- 
tional.    Mr  Berkman. 

213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama.  Evolution  of  an  American  style  in  theatre  art 
and  development  of  American  drama,  especially  from  1914  to  the  present. 
O'Neill  to  Albee  and  the  Off-ofT  Broadway  playwrights.  Attendance  re- 
quired at  selected  performances.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

222a  History  of  Dance.  Primitive,  archaic,  classic,  medieval,  Renaissance  forms; 
investigating  the  scope  and  uses  of  dance  in  these  periods  as  instruments  of 
education,  healing,  religion,  and  politics.  No  performance  required.  W 
F  2,  Th  3.     Mrs  deMille. 

222b  History  of  Dance.  Spanish,  ballroom,  modern,  contemporary,  and  avant- 
garde  dancers  and  forms  as  expressive  of  social  developments  since  the  Renais- 
sance.    No  performance  required.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  deMille. 

310a  Seminar:  History  and  Theories  of  Acting.  An  analysis  of  the  major  schools  of 
acting,  their  history  and  development,  with  a  comparison  of  theories  and 
techniques.  No  performance  required.  Laboratory  optional.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr  Macht. 

311a  Seminar:  Theatre  Criticism.  Professional  playgoing;  the  grounds  of  theatrical 
judgment;  selected  theories  and  theorists  dealing  with  dramatic  literature  and 
the  theatre  arts.     Th  11-12:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

312a  Seminar:  Masters  of  the  Theatre.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Post  1945  British  and 
American  Comedy:  Beckett,  Saroyan,  Pinter,  Albee,  Orton,  Van  Itallie. 
Discussion  of  the  shifting  values  from  which  the  comic  writing  of  today  has 
emerged.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Berkman. 

312b  Seminar:  Masters  of  the  Theatre.  Topic  for  1969-70:  Black  Playwrights  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s:  LeRoi  Jones,  Ed  Bullins,  Adrienne  Kennedy  and  others. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Berkman. 

B.     Theory  and  Performance 

122b  Improvisational  Dance.  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  techniques  of 
movement  exploration  and  to  relate  dance  to  other  areas  of  life,  particularly 
to  the  individual  student's  major  field  of  interest.  F  10-11:50  plus  three 
studio  hours.     Mrs  deMille  {Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

221a,  b  Dance  Composition  and  Choreography.  A  study  of  the  theories,  principles,  and 
forms  of  dance  composition  and  choreography,  including  work  with  solos, 
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duets,  trios,  and  groups.  First  semester:  beginning  composition.  Second 
semester:  choreography  and  production.  Prerequisite  for  221b:  221a. 
One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  laboratory,  four  hours  of  studio.  T  Th  2. 
Studio  hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Waltner. 

241a  Acting.  Exercises  in  concentration,  imagination,  and  observation  in  the 
study  of  the  actor's  approach  to  a  role.  Placement  in  sections  of  this  course 
is  by  audition  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12. 
Mr  Macht  (Director),  Miss  Fitch,  Mrs  deMille. 

241b  Acting.  Advanced  study  of  the  subjects  described  in  241a.  Auditions  re- 
quired for  placement.  One  section  will  be  a  repetition  of  241a.  W  12,  Th 
11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Macht  (Director),  Miss  Fitch,  Mrs  deMille. 

251b  Stagecraft.  A  study  of  general  structural  features  of  theatres  that  bear  on  the 
problems  of  mounting  plays  and  the  fundamental  techniques  and  methods 
of  production.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Hatch. 

252a  Scene  Design  I.  A  study  of  pictorial  organization  for  the  support  of  action 
and  characterization  in  the  production  of  plays  with  emphasis  on  designing 
the  space,  the  lighting,  the  costumes,  and  the  decor.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr 
Hatch. 

253a  Stage  Lighting.  The  design  of  stage  lighting  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  light,  color,  illumination,  and  electricity  to  the  stage.  M  T  Th  2,  W  3. 
Mr  Hatch. 

261a,  b  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright  and  the 
writer  for  television  and  the  cinema.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dialogue 
of  a  few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for  various  media.  Plays  by 
students  will  be  considered  for  production.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Berkman. 

341a  Directing.  The  study  and  application  of  directorial  techniques.  M  T  Th  2, 
W  3.     Mr  Ulmer. 

341b  Directing.  Directorial  analysis  of  plays  projected  through  stage  movement 
and  business.     M  T  Th  2,  W  3. 

342a,  b  Advanced  Acting.  Analysis  of  theatrical  performance  and  technique.  Pre- 
requisite: 241a  or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  3-5,  Th  3.  Mr 
Macht  and  Visiting  Artists-in-Residence. 

352b  Scene  Design  II.  An  advanced  study  of  the  subjects  described  in  252a.  Pre- 
requisite: 252a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  T  Th  2,  W  3.     Mr  Hatch. 
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C.  Speech 


Voice  Theory  and  Practice.  The  historical,  physiological,  and  phonetic  bases 
of  speech.  Intensive  work  on  the  improvement  of  the  individual  speaking 
voice.  Projects  in  various  forms  of  oral  communication.  Individual  con- 
ferences and  recordings.     MTW9,     Miss  Fitch. 

A  repetition  of  131a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Fitch. 

Voice  Training.  A  laboratory  course  adapted  to  individual  voice  and  artic- 
ulatory  needs.  Voice  recordings.  One-quarter  course  credit.  M  12,  W  11. 
Miss  Fitch. 

A  repetition  of  231a.     M  12,  W  11.     Miss  Fitch. 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Principles  and  techniques  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion. Study  and  oral  presentation  of  selected  literary  forms.  Recommended 
background:  131a  or  b.     MTW9.     Miss  Fitch. 

Reader's  Theatre.  Theory  and  techniques  of  play  reading  as  an  art  form. 
Study  and  presentation  of  selected  plays  from  world  drama.  Recommended 
background:  one  semester  of  Speech,  preferably  232b.  M  T  Th  2,  W  3 
optional.     Miss  Fitch. 

Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech 
of  the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Fitch. 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation. 
Individual  voice  and  speech  practice.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Fitch. 


301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  Department  for  students  who  have 
had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

Graduate 

Graduate  courses  may  be  taken  for  double  credit.     Inquiries  concerning  graduate 
work  should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Adviser:     Mrs  Chinoy. 
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401a,  b  Special  Studies. 

411a,  b  Research  and  Thesis  or  Production  Project. 

412a,  b  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement. 

413a,  b  Advanced  Studies  in  Design  for  all  Aspects  of  Production. 

414a,  b  Advanced  Studies  in  Directing. 

415a,  b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature,  History,  Criticism,  and  Playwriting. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  Ilia  and  one  other  semester  of  an  introductory  or  intermediate  course  in  the 
Department. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including  211a  and 
211b,  252a,  and  341a  or  b.  Beyond  these  requirements,  advisers  will  arrange  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  for  the  fields  of  their  choice.  Relevant  courses  outside 
of  the  department  may  be  included  among  the  requirements  by  permission. 

Examinations:  a  general  examination  in  theatre  arts,  and  an  examination  in  one  of 
the  following  fields: 

1.  Acting  5.  Dance 

2.  Directing  6.  History  of  the  Theatre 

3.  Design  7.  Dramatic  Literature 

4.  Speech  8.  Playwriting 

Activities:  All  majors  will  participate  in  the  Theatre  Production  Laboratory,  a  non- 
credit  series  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  production  assignments,  and  will 
serve  at  least  once  on  each  of  various  production  crews. 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Chinoy. 
Requirements  for  admission: 

1.  Completion  of  the  basis  of  the  major  and  one  semester  of  Theatre  211. 

2.  One  semester  as  a  major  in  the  Department. 

3.  Informal  interview  with  all  members  of  the  Department. 
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Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 


1.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  major.  These,  listed  above, 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for  units  and  seminars  in  the  De- 
partment and  in  approved  related  departments  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

2.  Completion  of  an  honors  project,  usually  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  April  15  of 
the  Senior  year.  This  project  may  take  the  form  of  either  a  long  paper  in 
the  literature,  aesthetics,  or  history  of  any  of  the  theatre  arts  or  a  creative  work 
in  acting,  dance,  design,  direction,  playwriting,  speech,  or  stagecraft. 

3.  Three  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts,  an  examina- 
tion in  one  of  the  fields  listed  above,  and  an  oral  examination  in  the  general 
field  of  the  student's  honors  project. 


ZOOLOGY 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  74. 
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AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Adviser:     Mr  Cortada. 

Basis:     History  and  Social  Science  192a  and  b. 

Requirements:     Nine  or  ten  semester  courses  including: 

Five  semester  courses  pertaining  to  the  Afro-American  experience  from  at  least 
three  of  the  following  departments:  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Govern- 
ment, History,  Music,  Psychology,  Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre. 
One  semester  integrating  seminar,  to  be  taken  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

And  a  departmental  concentration: 

Students  must  select  a  department  in  which  they  take  a  minimum  of  five  courses, 
including  three  which  may  not  be  counted  among  the  courses  specified  above,  and 
whatever  course  in  methodology  is  required  by  that  department,  if  any. 

Two  examinations:  A  comprehensive  examination  in  the  Afro-American  Studies 
major  and  a  relevant  field  examination  in  the  department  of  concentration. 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Advisers:     Mr  Elkins  (Spring,  1969);  Mr  Aaron  (Fall,  1969). 

This  major  aims  to  bring  into  a  single  focus  certain  courses  which  explore  the 
history  of  American  culture  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  limited  to  fifty  students, 
twenty-five  each  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Recommended  to  sophomores:  two  semester  courses  in  European  history  and  one 
of  the  following:  History  and  Social  Science  293,  or  two  semesters  of  American 
history. 

Requirements:  eleven  semester  courses  including 
Eight  essential  courses: 

Two  semester  courses  in  American  history, 

Four  relevant  semester  courses  in  the  American  field  from  at  least  two  of  the 
following  departments:  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Government, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre. 
American  Studies  231a.  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  selected  aspects 
of  American  civilization.  Required  of  all  junior  majors.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Elkins,  Mr  Lawson. 
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American  Studies  340b.     Integrating  Course.     W  7:30.     Mr  Aaron. 
And  a  departmental  concentration: 

Students  must  select  a  department  in  which  to  take  a  minimum  of  five  courses 
including  three  which  may  not  be  counted  among  the  eight  essential  courses 
specified  above. 

Two  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination  set  by  the  American  Studies 
Committee;  and  a  departmental  field  examination  in  an  American  subject.  The 
latter  may  be  identical  with  one  of  the  field  examinations  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  has  concentrated.  If  no  suitable  examination  is  offered 
by  the  department,  an  appropriate  examination  will  be  given  by  the  American 
Studies  Committee. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Aaron. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  except  that  a  long  paper  will  be 
substituted  for  either  one  or  two  of  the  eleven  required  courses.  The  program 
must  also  include  at  least  one  unit  or  seminar  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Three  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination;  a  departmental  field 
examination  in  an  American  subject;  and  a  special  examination  to  test  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  do  independent  research. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr  Aaron. 

American  Studies  455a  (455b).     Advanced  Studies.     Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Mullin. 

ANCIENT   STUDIES 

Adviser:     Mr  Henderson. 

Basis:  Greek  111  or  Latin  112b  (or  the  equivalent);  History  101.  Competence  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  twelve  semester  courses,  including  five  chosen  from  Greek  212a,  b, 
322b,  323a,  331a,  334b,  Latin  214b,  322b,  323a,  333a,  335a,  337;  three  from  His- 
tory, including  206a,  210b,  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  205b,  209a,  310b; 
and  four  chosen  from  Art  211a,  212b,  310b,  312b,  314b,  Government  260a,  Philos- 
ophy 124a,  236b,  Religion  210a,  b,  215,  235a,  315a,  b,  327b,  and  Sociology  131b. 

Two  examinations:  a  departmental  examination  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  both,  and  a 
field  examination  in  Ancient  History.  In  both  examinations  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the  ancient  world 
through  the  use  of  source  materials  in  the  original. 
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Honors  in  Ancient  Studies 
Director:     Mr  Henderson. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  before 
the  end  of  the  junior  year;  a  field  examination  in  Ancient  History;  and  a  field 
examination  in  classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy,  or  government. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Adviser:     Mr  de  Villafranca. 

Based  on  Biological  Sciences  201a,  and  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b,  or  112a. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  130a  or  132b,  201a,  301a,  302b;  Chem- 
istry Ilia  and  b  (or  112a);  221b  and  231a,  or  231;  222;  342a.  Prerequisites 
for  Chemistry  231a:  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  Physics  115,  or  their  equivalents. 

Students  may  be  allowed  to  take  Chemistry  112a  instead  of  Ilia  and  b,  and  to 
omit  Biological  Sciences  100a,  on  the  basis  of  entrance  units  and  performance  in  a 
Departmental  placement  examination. 

Exemption  from  the  required  courses  in  Physics  and  Mathematics  may  be  obtained 
on  the  basis  of  Advanced  Placement  or  Departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introductory  courses  and  Chemistry  222  before 
the  junior  year. 

Two  examinations:  one  in  Biological  Sciences  or  Chemistry,  taken  at  the  end  of  either 
the  junior  or  the  senior  year;  and  one  in  Biochemistry,  ordinarily  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  de  Villafranca. 

Prerequisites,  normally  taken  before  the  junior  year:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b, 
201a;  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b,  221b,  222;  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  and  Physics  115 
or  their  equivalents. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  130a  or  132b,  201a,  301a,  302b;  Chem- 
istry Ilia  and  b  (or  112a);  221b  and  231a,  or  231;  222;  342a;  a  unit  consisting  of  one 
course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  on  an  individual  investigation. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Biological  Sciences  and  one  in  Chemistry  (one  of  which 
may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year),  and  one  in  Biochemistry;  an  oral 
presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Adviser:     Mr  Banerjee. 

A  study  of  literature  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be  English. 

The  major  is  offered  only  to  candidates  for  Honors.  Before  entering  it,  the  student 
must  prove  a  reading  proficiency  at  the  level  of  French  228  or  229,  German  225, 
Greek  212,  Italian  226,  Latin  214,  Russian  121,  or  Spanish  212  in  the  language 
or  languages  she  elects.  If  she  has  not  proved  her  ability  in  courses  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, her  proficiency  will  be  judged  by  the  departments  concerned. 

Basis:     General  Literature  291  (See  Interdepartmental  Courses,  pp.  57-58.) 

Requirements: 

A  complete  major  in  one  literature. 

Five  semester  courses  at  the  advanced  level  in  a  second  literature. 
Special  Studies,  a  semester  tutorial  in  a  comparative  field. 

An  Honors  thesis,  written  in  English  or  a  foreign  language,  equivalent  to  one 
semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  A  departmental  field  examination  in  one  literature;  a  topical 
examination  in  the  student's  special  area  of  comparative  studies;  an  oral  defense 
of  the  thesis  in  English. 
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Smith  College  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of 
Theatre  and  Speech),  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  a  limited  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  special  one-year  programs,  students  from  foreign 
countries  may  qualify  for  a  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies  or  a  Diploma  in  American 
Studies.  Ordinarily  about  one  hundred  students  are  registered  for  advanced  in- 
struction, which  is  available  in  most  departments  of  the  College  and  in  various  inter- 
departmental fields. 

The  College  offers  to  its  own  graduates  a  Master  of  Arts  program  at  the  University 
of  Hamburg  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Junior  Year  in  Germany. 
Other  colleges  may  arrange  to  have  candidates  for  their  own  Master  of  Arts  degree 
admitted  to  this  program  as  guests. 

All  students  at  Smith  College  who  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the 
equivalent  from  a  college  or  university  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Study.  They  fall  into  two  categories:  (1)  Graduate  Students — those 
who  have  presented  evidence  of  high  scholarship,  promise  of  ability  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced study  and  research,  and  a  satisfactory  background  in  the  field  in  which  they 
are  seeking  a  degree;  (2)  Special  Students — those  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  in- 
structors concerned  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study,  have  been  admitted  to 
individual  courses  but  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (currently  offered  in  botany,  chemistry, 
Spanish,  and  zoology)  requires  at  least  three  years  of  advanced  study  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  Although  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may 
be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year  by  well-prepared  full-time  students,  most  candidates 
find  it  profitable  to  spend  three  or  four  semesters  of  study  to  attain  the  degree.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  may  be  obtained  in  one  academic  year  by  properly 
qualified  students,  and  the  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is 
normally  completed  in  one  academic  year  in  addition  to  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks. 
Ordinarily,  two  years  of  full-time  graduate  study  are  required  for  students  with  an 
undergraduate  major  in  the  liberal  arts  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education.  There  is  a  residence  requirement  of 
two  academic  years  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Smith  College  offers  several  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  which  students  who 
hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  may  apply.     Special  awards  are  made 
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for  study  in  Education  and  in  Physical  Education.     Other  special    fellowships  are 
offered  to  students  from  foreign  countries. 

The  science  departments  and  the  departments  of  Education  and  Child  Study, 
Music,  and  Theatre  and  Speech  offer  teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships 
for  part-time  graduate  study  combined  with  departmental  assistance. 


Information  concerning  the  requirements  for  the  various  advanced  degrees, 
admission,  residence  fees,  and  fellowships  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate  Studies. 
This  bulletin  and  an  application  blank  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  Gateway  House,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 


FOUR-COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith 
Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  following  fields:  the  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  French,  geology,  German,  philosophy,  physics,  and  Spanish. 
The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  institution  in  which 
the  student  has  done  his  research  for  the  dissertation. 

Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 
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THE  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY 


RESIDENCE 

Community  life  and  interests  are  an  integral  part  of  the  education  offered  by 
Smith  College.  A  large  number  of  student  organizations — of  a  civic,  cultural, 
athletic,  religious,  political,  social,  pre-professional,  or  service  nature — have  the 
lively  support  of  interested  members  of  the  student  body  to  whom  they  give  valu- 
able experience.  For  some  of  these  activities,  such  as  the  largely  autonomous  stu- 
dent government  and  the  various  campus  publications,  the  students  themselves  are 
almost  wholly  responsible;  for  others,  such  as  the  formal  musical  activities,  faculty 
direction  is  provided. 

Life  on  the  campus  is  also  enriched  by  an  extensive  program  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs which  bring  to  the  College  distinguished  speakers  and  musicians  from  this 
country  and  abroad.  Additional  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  and  panels 
by  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  make  for  a  full  and  varied  calendar. 

Faculty  and  student  legislation  relating  to  residence  and  attendance  is  printed  in 
full  in  The  College  Handbook. 

THEHOUSES 

The  basic  unit  of  the  campus  community  is  the  college  house  which  normally 
accommodates  fifty  to  eighty  students  representing  all  four  classes.  Assignments 
to  houses  are  made  in  the  order  of  dates  of  application  for  admission  to  college.  A 
student  may  move  from  one  house  to  another  each  year  during  her  college  course, 
the  order  of  assignment  after  the  freshman  year  being  determined  by  lot. 

Except  for  a  few  smaller  houses  which  are  grouped  together  to  make  a  single 
unit,  each  college  house  has  its  own  living  rooms,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  Head  of  House  who  devotes  full  time  to  the  administration  of 
the  house  and  the  welfare  of  its  members.  In  some  of  the  houses  there  is  also  a 
resident  member  of  the  faculty.  Social  regulations  governing  life  in  the  houses  are 
administered  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  Every  student  contributes 
up  to  four  hours  a  week  of  light  service  to  the  house  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  her 
own  room. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 
The  College  provides  opportunity  for  the  development  and  expression  of  the  re- 
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ligious  concerns  of  all  its  students.  Services  of  worship  in  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  traditions  are  held  weekly  in  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel. 

The  Bodman  Religious  Center,  downstairs  in  the  Chapel,  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  student  religious  groups,  the  Service  Organization  of  Smith  (SOS),  and  three  of 
the  College  choral  organizations.  The  Protestant  Christian  Organization,  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Hillel  Foundation,  the  Newman  Club,  and  the  Christian  Science  Organization 
all  meet  in  the  Chapel  Lounge,  where  they  plan  and  present  varied  programs  of  wor- 
ship, study,  and  social  action.  These  groups,  together  with  SOS,  also  encourage 
students  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  many  opportunities  available  for  community 
service  in  Northampton  and  environs,  and  for  summer  service  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Other  student  religious  groups  are  encouraged  to  meet  in  the  Chapel  and  to  use 
its  facilities  for  their  programs.  Northampton's  churches  and  synagogue  also  make 
a  special  effort  to  welcome  students  to  their  services  and  programs.  Thus  the  op- 
portunity is  provided  for  students  of  all  faiths  to  strengthen  and  give  expression  to 
their  own  convictions  and  to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other 
traditions. 

The  Chaplain,  Associate  Chaplain,  SOS  Coordinator,  and  Director  of  Choirs 
all  have  offices  in  the  Chapel.  The  Chaplains  are  regularly  available  for  religious 
and  personal  counsel. 

HEALTH 

The  Health  Service  is  directed  by  the  College  Physician  assisted  by  a  medical  staff 
of  three  full-time  physicians,  one  half-time  physician,  and  one  part-time  psychiatrist. 
The  services  of  specialists  are  readily  available  in  Northampton  and  Springfield  for 
consultation  in  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness.  The  Student  Counseling  Service, 
headed  by  the  psychiatrist,  provides  confidential  counseling  for  students  who  are 
concerned  about  personal  problems.  As  part  of  its  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine, 
the  Health  Service  also  exercises  supervision  of  the  health  of  all  of  the  college  service 
employees. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight  beds  is  a  modern 
hospital  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation.  In 
addition  to  administrative  personnel,  its  staff  includes  both  a  laboratory  and  an  X-ray 
technician,  a  dietary  supervisor,  and  twenty  registered  nurses  employed  full  or  part 
time.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Infirmary  houses  the  outpatient  offices  of  the  medi- 
cal staff.     The  Counseling  Service  has  offices  on  the  first  floor  in  the  East  Wing. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residence 
college,  in  addition  to  protecting  her  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether  or  not  she 
is  in  residence  at  college.     Participation  in  this  plan  is  optional  providing  the  student 
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has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

The  health  fee  of  $30  pays  for  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  and 
treatment  by  the  College  physicians,  and  the  Student  Counseling  Service.  Treat- 
ment includes  some  medicines,  physical  therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet  irradia- 
tion and  various  forms  of  heat  such  as  diathermy,  infra-red  rays  and  whirlpool 
baths,  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physician  and, 
in  addition,  most  immunizations  needed  for  foreign  travel.  Some  orthopedic 
appliances,  such  as  crutches,  canes,  slings,  are  available  on  loan. 

Complete  physical  examinations  are  performed  as  required  for  graduate  school, 
employment  applications  or  other  special  programs. 

The  College  doctors  are  always  available  for  conference  with  students. 

In  the  interests  of  individual  and  community  health,  every  student  is  expected 
to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  which  are  outlined  in  The  College  Handbook. 

VOCATIONAL   COUNSELING   AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Vocational  Office  assists  students  and  alumnae  with  career  planning  and  also 
supplies  specific  information  about  employment  opportunities,  permanent  and  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  it  provides  information  concerning  specialized  and  professional 
training,  arranges  lectures  and  discussions  on  various  vocations,  and  schedules  inter- 
views with  employers  and  representatives  of  graduate  schools  who  visit  the  campus. 
Letters  of  recommendation  are  collected  for  undergraduates,  seniors,  and  alumnae 
from  employers,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration,  and  they  become 
part  of  a  cumulative  record  kept  for  every  student  and  alumna.  These  records  are 
on  file  in  the  Vocational  Office  and  are  sent  upon  request  to  prospective  employers 
and  scholarship  committees. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

College  Hall,  dedicated  in  1875  at  President  Seelye's  inauguration,  originally 
contained  all  the  facilities  of  the  College  except  for  housing.  It  continues  to  serve 
as  the  main  administration  building.  The  tower  houses  the  twenty-three-bell 
Dorothea  Carlile  Carillon  presented  by  her  family  as  a  memorial  to  Dorothea  Carlile 
of  the  Class  of  1922. 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Greene,  Sophia 
Smith's  principal  adviser  in  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  a  large  auditorium  built 
in  1910  with  gifts  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  donors.  It  seats  2066  with 
additional  seating  space  on  the  stage.  The  four-manual  Austin  organ  of  seventy 
stops,  built  in  1910,  was  presented  by  the  Class  of  1900  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelia 
Gould  Murphy. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  alumnae, 
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and  friends,  was  built  in  1909  and  enlarged  in  1937  and  again  in  1962.  In  addition 
to  the  offices  and  a  major  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Library,  it 
contains  departmental  study  rooms,  carrels  for  students,  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Smith  College  Library  contains  750,000  volumes,  this  number  including 
those  books  and  pamphlets  housed  for  greater  convenience  in  the  libraries  of  the  art, 
performing  arts,  and  science  buildings;  2,000  current  periodicals,  and  about  40  daily 
newspapers.     The  open-shelf  system  permits  free  access  to  all  books. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  completed  in  1955,  provides  a  place  for  public 
worship  and  private  meditation.  The  Clara  P.  Bodman  Religious  Center,  located 
in  the  Chapel,  contains  a  lounge  and  library,  a  choir  room,  offices  for  the  Chaplains 
and  campus  religious  organizations,  and  headquarters  for  campus  social  service 
activities.  The  three-manual  Aeolian-Skinner  organ  of  thirty-nine  stops,  built  in 
1955,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hills  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  James  Mandley 
Hills. 

Pierce  Hall,  built  in  1882  as  Music  Hall,  served  as  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  from  1924  to  1967  and  is  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Arthur  Henry 
Pierce  of  that  department.  It  now  contains  administrative  offices  as  well  as  class- 
rooms and  faculty  offices. 

Lilly  Hall,  given  in  1886  by  Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  as  a  Hall  of  Science,  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Center  in  1966.  It 
is  now  used  for  a  number  of  teaching  and  administrative  purposes. 

Seelye  Hall,  given  in  1899  by  friends  of  President  Seelye,  contains  twenty-four 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  spaces  for  certain  student  activities. 

Hatfield  Hall,  built  in  1877  as  Hatfield  House  and  named  for  the  town  where 
Sophia  Smith  had  spent  her  life,  became  an  academic  building  in  1926.  It  provides 
seminars  and  classrooms,  conversation  rooms  for  the  modern  languages,  and  faculty 
offices. 

Wright  Hall,  completed  in  1961  and  named  for  President  Wright,  contains 
fifty-five  faculty  offices,  eight  seminar  rooms,  a  language  laboratory,  a  social  science 
research  center,  a  conference  lounge  and  a  lecture  hall  seating  404. 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  a  quadrangle  consisting  of  Sage  Hall, 
built  in  1924,  and  new  buildings  completed  in  1968,  including  the  Theatre  Building, 
the  Berenson  Studio,  and  the  Werner  Josten  Library.  The  tower,  given  in  memory 
of  Florence  Jeffrey  Carlile  '93,  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 

Sage  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  contains  the  classrooms,  offices, 
practice  rooms,  and  listening  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Music.  It  also  has  an 
auditorium  seating  743,  used  for  recitals,  lectures,  and  motion  pictures,  and  a  small 
classroom  theatre. 
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The  Theatre  Building  includes  two  theatres  and  such  supporting  facilities  as  a 
costume  studio,  a  design  studio,  a  sound  studio,  a  television  studio  with  separate 
control  room,  make-up,  dressing,  and  storage  rooms,  as  well  as  a  scene  shop,  student 
lounge,  and  Green  Room.  The  main  theatre,  Theatre  14,  given  in  honor  of  the 
Class  of  1914  by  a  member  of  the  class,  seats  460  and  is  fully  equipped  for  student 
use.  The  Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  named  in  honor  of  Hallie  Flanagan 
Davis,  a  former  Dean  of  the  College,  permits  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  stage 
presentations  through  the  use  of  movable  seats  for  a  maximum  of  200  persons. 

The  Berenson  Studio,  named  in  memory  of  Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  the  College's 
first  Director  of  Physical  Training,  provides  accommodations  for  both  individual  and 
class  instruction  in  two  dance  studios.  The  larger  contains  a  viewing  gallery  and 
equipment  for  dance  demonstrations. 

The  Werner  Josten  Library,  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Josten  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  houses  the  collections  of  the  Smith  College  Library  related  to  the 
performing  arts,  including  40,875  books  and  scores,  39,100  recordings,  and  12,000 
pieces  of  choral  music.  Rooms  for  individual  and  group  listening,  as  well  as  reading 
rooms,  are  provided. 

The  Clark  Science  Center,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  McCon- 
nell  '09)  and  other  donors,  comprises  a  completely  renovated  Burton  Hall  and  two 
new  buildings,  McConnell  Hall  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall.  The  Center  meets  the  most 
exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific  experimentation  and  equipment.  In 
addition  to  formal  class  laboratories,  there  are  areas  for  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  research.  Each  instructor  has  his  own  office  and  laboratory.  All 
departments  share  the  use  of  an  auditorium  seating  200,  general  classrooms  and 
seminar  rooms,  radiation  laboratories,  quarters  for  animals,  a  machine  shop,  a  stock 
room,  and  special  equipment. 

McConnell  Hall,  opened  in  December  1965,  was  named  in  memory  of  David 
McConnell.  It  houses  the  Departments  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
and  the  large  lecture  hall. 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall  '95,  was  completed  in  September  1966.  It  contains  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Biological  Sciences  and  part  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
as  well  as  the  Science  Library  of  63,350  volumes  and  over  518  current  periodicals. 

Burton  Hall,  named  for  President  Burton,  was  built  in  1914  and  reopened  after 
renovation  in  1967.  It  contains  the  Department  of  Psychology,  most  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Clark  Science  Center. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House,  given  in  1896  in  memory  of  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  in- 
cludes greenhouses  illustrating  the  vegetation  of  different  climates  and  spaces  for 
teaching  and  experimentation  in  horticulture:  Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden 
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designed  for  horticultural  study,  with  sections  to  illustrate  plant  classification  and 
habits.  Arranged  about  the  college  grounds  are  smaller  gardens  and  numerous 
varieties  of  native  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Observatory,  located  in  West  Whately,  was  completed  in  1964.  It  con- 
tains a  16-inch  reflecting  telescope  used  for  advanced  teaching  and  research.  A 
smaller  telescope  and  other  instruments  for  undergraduate  teaching  are  installed  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall. 

Stoddard  Hall,  built  in  1899  and  enlarged  in  1918  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Tappan  Stoddard,  Professor  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry.  Until  the  completion 
of  a  new  Fine  Arts  Center,  it  is  being  used  for  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Art, 
the  Hillyer  Art  Library  of  23,639  volumes,  and  collections  of  46,139  photographs 
and  95,000  slides. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  will  occupy  space  in  McConnell  Hall  until 
the  completion  of  a  new  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Gill  Hall  and  Fort  Hill  House  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Child  Study  for  the  Smith  College  Day  Schools.  Gill  Hall,  built  in  1918  and  named 
for  relatives  of  Bessie  T.  Capen,  was  one  of  five  buildings  of  the  former  Capen  School 
acquired  by  the  College  in  1921  as  a  bequest  of  Miss  Capen.  Enlarged  in  1964 
by  the  addition  of  eight  modern  classrooms,  it  contains  also  the  library,  art  room, 
music  room,  science  laboratory,  and  gymnasium  of  the  lower  and  upper  schools. 
The  Preschool  is  housed  at  Fort  Hill  House.  Morgan  Hall,  named  for  Elisabeth 
Morrow  Morgan  '25,  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  department. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  given  by  alumnae  and  their  friends  in  1891,  includes 
two  bowling  alleys  and  four  squash  courts  in  addition  to  the  main  gym  floor  and 
offices. 

The  Scott  Gymnasium,  built  in  1924  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Walter 
Scott,  contains  a  large  floor  used  for  volleyball,  basketball,  and  fencing,  a  room  for 
dance,  two  smaller  gymnasiums  for  group  gymnastics,  a  graduate  student  classroom 
and  library,  a  swimming  pool  75'  x  23',  an  undergraduate  lounge,  and  department 
offices. 

The  Recreation  Fields,  over  thirty  acres  in  extent,  including  the  Allen  Field, 
the  gift  of  Frank  Gates  Allen,  and  the  Athletic  Field,  afford  opportunities  for  such 
sports  as  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  lacrosse,  tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  and  practice 
golf.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  Riding  Stables  and  Indoor  Riding  Ring. 
The  Field  House  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1939  with  funds  given  by  the  Classes 
of  1938  and  1939,  the  undergraduates,  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Trustees. 
Besides  space  for  storage  and  dressing  rooms,  it  contains  a  lounge  and  kitchenette. 
The  Boathouse  and  the  Crew  House  on  Paradise  Pond,  built  in  1910-11,  have 
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accommodations  for  canoes,  rowboats,  sailboats,  and  eight  rowing  shells,  as  well 
as  a  large  recreation  room  used  principally  for  dance. 

Davis  Student  Center,  the  student  recreation  building,  built  in  1898  and  ac- 
quired under  the  will  of  Bessie  T.  Capen  in  1921,  contains  a  food  shop,  TV  room, 
ballroom,  and  committee  rooms  for  student  organizations.  It  was  named  by  the 
students  in  honor  of  President  Davis. 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  which  commemorates  Elizabeth  Mason  Howland 
'04,  was  opened  in  1919.  With  the  Florence  Gilman  Pavilion,  added  while  Smith 
was  host  to  the  Naval  Officers'  Training  School  and  enlarged  in  1950-51,  it  constitutes 
an  attractive,  well-equipped,  fire-resistant  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight 
beds.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 
The  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  offices  of  the  counseling  service 
are  housed  in  the  infirmary  building. 

The  Alumnae  House,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1938,  contains  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  Association,  and  a  variety  of  meeting  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  alumnae  and  College,  including  a  conference  room  seating  225. 

The  Faculty  Center,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1960, 
includes  a  dining  room,  a  lounge,  and  several  meeting  rooms. 

The  President's  House,  built  in  1920  on  a  hillside  looking  over  Paradise  Pond 
toward  Mount  Tom,  is  designed  to  be  suitable  for  official  College  Functions  as  well 
as  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Services  and  Stores  Building,  built  in  1899  and  acquired  in  1946,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  a  variety  of  shops  and 
storage  areas.  Nearby  are  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  built  in  1947,  and  the  Central 
Chiller  Plant,  added  in  1967. 

The  College  Laundry,  a  fully-equipped  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plant,  offers 
its  services  to  members  of  the  College  community. 

THE  COLLEGE  HOUSES 

The  thirty-six  residence  units  provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
twenty-three  hundred  students. 

The  Old  Campus:  Chapin,  Dewey  (together  with  Clark,  a  small  house  adjacent  to 
it),  Haven  (together  with  Wesley),  the  Hopkins  group  (three  contingent  houses), 
Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Morris,  Park  and  Park  Annex  and  150  Elm  Street,  Tenney 
(cooperative,  for  upperclassmen),  Tyler,  Washburn. 

The  Campus  Northeast  of  Elm  Street:  Albright,  Baldwin,  Capen,  Cutter,  Dawes 
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(the  French  House),  Gillett,  Lamont,  Mary  Ellen  Chase  and  Eleanor  S.  Duckett 
(for  seniors),  Northrop,  Parsons  and  Parsons  Annex,  Sessions,  Talbot,  Ziskind. 

The    Quadrangle    Houses:    Comstock,    Cushing,    Ellen    Emerson,    Franklin    King, 
Gardiner,  Jordan,  Laura  Scales,  Martha  Wilson,  Morrow,  Wilder. 

The  Graduate  Houses:  8  Bedford  Terrace  and  Elizabeth  Drew  House. 
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THE  ANNUAL  FEE 

The  inclusive  annual  charge  for  tuition,  residence,  and  health  fee  for  the  1969-70 
academic  year  is  $3,455;  for  1970-71 ,  it  will  be  $3,680.  The  College  offers  an  optional 
health  insurance  program  (see  p.  213).  Students  are  not  charged  the  full  cost  of 
instruction  since  the  annual  fee  represents  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
to  the  College  for  each  resident  student.  Thus  every  student  receives  a  sizable 
scholarship  provided  out  of  endowment  income  and  current  gifts  to  Smith  College. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  August  15  and  January  20. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  September  1 ;  for  the  second  semes- 
ter by  February  1 .  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

PAYMENT  PLANS 
The  College  has  no  established  plan  for  installment  payment  of  semester  charges. 
The  cost  of  operating  such  a  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  College  is  not  staffed  to  handle 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  College  participates  in  the 
Insured  Tuition  Plan  and  Education  Funds  Incorporated;  both  plans  offer  monthly 
payment  plans  to  parents.  Pamphlets  describing  these  plans  are  mailed  by  the 
Treasurer's  Office  to  parents  of  incoming  freshmen  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  REFUNDS 

Commitments  to  Faculty  and  staff  and  arrangements  for  the  housing  and  board  of 
students  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the  academic  year.  They  are  based 
on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to  change. 

A  student  who  notifies  the  Registrar  of  her  withdrawal  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
College  will  have  all  charges  cancelled. 

A  student  who  withdraws  after  registration  will  receive  no  refund  for  tuition  or 
room.     Board  will  be  refunded  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

DEPOSITS 
A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each  new  student. 

1)  For  students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  the  deposit  is  payable 
by  January  1. 

2)  For  all  other  students,  the  deposit  is  payable  on  or  about  May  5.  (This  is  a 
one-time  deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following  graduation  or  upon  withdrawal, 
provided  that  the  Registrar  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student 
will  withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The 
deposit  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  before  entrance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each 
incoming  resident  Freshman  or  upper  class  transfer  student.  This  deposit  is  due  on 
the  same  date  as  the  General  Deposit  described  above.  It  will  appear  as  a  credit 
on  first  semester  statements. 
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Tuition 

Room  and  board 

Health  fee 

Total  required  fee 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance 

Optional  if  alternate  coverage  is  carried 
Other  Fees  and  Charges 

Fees  for  courses  in  practical  music 
Vocal  or  instrumental,  for  the  College  year: 
One  hour  lesson  a  week 
One  half-hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours 
One  additional  half-hour  lesson  taken  for  extra  credit 
Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually 
Use  of  practice  room  and  a  college  instrument 
Use  of  practice  room  only,  one  hour  daily 
Use  of  organs,  one  hour  daily 
Fees  for  classes  in  riding 


Fall 


1st  semester 
$    1,075.00 
638.00 
30.00 


2nd  semester 

I    1,075.00 

637.00 


2  hours  weekly 

3  hours  weekly 
Winter      Unlimited  riding 
Spring      2  hours  weekly 

3  hours  weekly 
Materials  for  courses  in  technical  art 
Graduation  fee 
Infirmary  charge  per  day 

Each  resident  student  may  have  Infirmary  care  for  six  days 
each  year  without  charge,  but  no  more  than  two  free  days  may 
be  used  for  any  one  confinement. 
Preliminary  Payments 

Registration  for  application  for  admission 

Not  refunded  or  credited 
General  Deposit 
Room  Deposit 
(See  preceding  page  for  information  concerning  the  above  deposits.) 
Fee  for  non-matriculated  students  for  each  course 
Fee  for  auditing,  per  three-hour  course 
Estimated  additional  expenses: 

Books,  each  year,  approximately 
Subscriptions  and  dues,  student  activities 
Gymnasium  outfit  for  physical  education 


$    1,743.00     $1,712.00 


$60.00 


225.00 

225.00 

75.00 

50.00 

15.00 

7.50 

35.00 

plus 

jumping 

74.30 

102.20 

108.00 

56.20 

77.50 

at  cost 

15.00 

45.00 


$60.80 
88.70 
95.00 
47.20 
68.50 


15.00 

100.00 
100.00 


270 
5 


00 
00 


Recreation  and  incidentals 

*For  the  1970-71  academic  year,  fees  will  be:  tuition,  $2,330;  room  and  board 
health  fee,  $50;  total,  $3,680. 


150.00 

25.00 

30.00 

from  $250 .  00  up 

$1,300; 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  &  FINANCIAL  AID 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  full  expenses,  the  College  offers  scholar- 
ships ranging  from  $200  to  full  fees  as  well  as  student  loans.  The  scholarships  are 
made  possible  through  endowed  funds  given  to  the  College  for  this  purpose,  by  an 
annual  appropriation  from  general  income,  by  annual  scholarship  gifts  from  alumnae 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  and  through  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program.  Awards  are  granted  to  applicants  of  marked  scholastic  achievement, 
academic  promise,  and  demonstrated  financial  need  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Requests  for  financial  aid  are  considered  confidential-  They  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  record  used  for  decisions  on  admission. 

Any  scholarship  granted  to  an  entering  student  will  normally  be  continued  through 
her  sophomore  year  if  she  maintains  a  good  personal  record,  an  academic  standing 
of  diploma  grade,  and  proves  financial  need.  At  the  completion  of  the  sophomore 
year  all  awards  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Financial  Aid  Committee.  Awards  will 
then  be  renewed  only  on  the  bases  of  good  character,  demonstrated  ability,  total 
achievement,  and  continued  need. 

Applicants  and  their  families  are  advised  that  when  no  scholarship  aid  is  awarded 
for  the  freshman  year  there  is  small  likelihood  that  a  student  will  receive  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  following  year,  except  in  emergency  situations.  Applicants  with  a  superior 
academic  record  for  the  first  two  years  and  continued  need  will  be  considered  for 
upperclass  awards. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  for  entering  students  must  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid.  Candidates  must  file  financial  aid  applications  by  January  8  of  the 
senior  year  in  high  school  for  entrance  the  following  September.  Students  applying 
for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  send  their  applications  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  October  1  of  the  senior  year  at  school. 

Scholarships  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  to  undergraduates 
who  have  been  residents  of  Northampton  or  of  Hatfield  for  at  least  five  years  directly 
preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to  college,  provided  they  are  able  to  satisfy 
the  full  requirements  for  admission.  Such  grants  are  continued  through  the  college 
course  if  the  student  maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the 
College,  and  continues  to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 

Scholarships  of  amounts  up  to  full  fees  may  be  awarded  to  foreign  students.  Special 
applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 

The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  awards  annually  a  scholarship  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  to  a  freshman  from  the  greater  Cleveland  area  who  meets 
the  standards  of  excellence  and  need  stated  by  the  Society.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  awards  scholarships  of  $1000  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  to  students  whose  ancestry  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
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Society.     Special  application  forms  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid. 

LOANS 

Each  award  of  financial  aid  to  regular  students  is  usually  a  combination  of  scholar- 
ship grant  and  loan. 

Student  loans  from  College  funds  are  available  to  students  in  good  standing 
with  proven  financial  need.  Smith  College  also  participates  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Loan  Program.  All  applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  August  1st  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Later  applications 
may  be  considered  in  emergencies.  Because  College  loan  funds  may  be  limited, 
students  are  urged,  whenever  possible,  to  seek  loan  assistance  locally  through  State 
and  Federal  programs. 

All  financial  aid,  whether  scholarship- or  loan,  is  granted  only  to  applicants  whose 
need  is  proved  on  the  basis  of  information  submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  Need  is  reviewed  annually.  The 
College  itself  makes  all  final  decisions.  Awards  to  entering  students  are  announced 
simultaneously  with  admission  decisions. 

SELF-HELP 

The  College  undertakes  general  supervision  of  the  remunerative  work  done  by 
the  undergraduates.  All  students  employed,  whether  on  or  off  the  campus,  must 
first  register  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  On-campus  jobs  under  the  Smith 
Self-Help  and  Federal  Work-Study  programs  are  assigned  by  this  office  duiing  the 
academic  year.  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  work  outside  their  houses  during 
their  first  semester. 

Summer  employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  summer  off-campus  Work- 
Study  jobs,  are  available  through  the  Vocational  Office. 

Tenney  House,  originally  established  as  the  gift  of  Mary  A.  Tenney,  is  open 
to  a  limited  number  of  upper  classmen.  In  this  house  the  students  cooperate  in  the 
purchase  of  food  and  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  The  cost  of  a  room  in  Tenney 
House  is  $200  for  the  year;  current  prices  determine  the  cost  of  board. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year  the  College  awards  scholarships  for  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students 
recommended  by  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are  held  for  entering  students 
after  the  opening  of  College. 

FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students' of  highest  academic  standing: 
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The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  fifteen  scholarships,  created  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  first  group  of 
scholars  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Ten  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
seniors  in  the  first  group  of  scholars. 

The  William  A.  Neilson  Scholarship.  This  award  provides  full  tuition  for  a  student 
in  the  first  group. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  without  stipend  to 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  a  place  among  the 
first  group  of  scholars. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  list  of  fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those  open  to  students 
from  foreign  countries,  appears  in  the  Bulletin  oj  Graduate  Studies. 
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The  Alpha  Awards  are  made  annually  by  committees  of  the  faculty  for  excellence 
in  the  fields  of  creative  writing,  dance,  drama,  technical  art,  practical  music  or 
composition. 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  through  the  prize  committee  of  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  by  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize,  given  in  her  memory  by  Dr.  Liebe  D.  Sokol 
'51  and  her  parents,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  shown  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year. 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  fund,  established  by  Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Babcock  ex-1911.  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  the  poem  adjudged  best  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  who  have 
not  already  won  the  prize;  the  poem  submitted  may  not  have  been  printed  previously. 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  outstanding  work  in  music. 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  a  sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics,  the 
decision  being  made  by  the  Department. 

The  Borden  Freshman  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  from  1962  to  1971  to  that  stu- 
dent who  has  achieved  the  highest  average  grade  among  the  members  of  the  class 
for  all  college  work  taken  during  the  freshman  year. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  or  economic  subject. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  Latin 
as  determined  by  an  examination  in  sight  translation. 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  fund,  established  in  her  memory  by  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  bac- 
teriology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Brown  1887  in  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical 
subject. 

The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  in  the  regular  course. 
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The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  those 
undergraduates  who  have  contributed  most  vitally  to  the  dramatic  activities  of  the 
College. 

The  Dr.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Butterfield,  the  income  to 
be  awarded  to  a  senior  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  shown  a  high  potential  for  further  study  in  science. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  fund,  given  by  Mrs  Buttrick  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's wish,  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  Biblical  literature  suggested  by  a  course  in  that  Department 
and  approved   by   the  instructor. 

The  Carlile  Prize  fund,  given  by  the  Very  Reverend  and  Mrs  Charles  U.  Harris 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Carlile  1922,  from  which  is  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  composition  for  carillon  and  a  prize  for  the  best  transcription  for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to  a  member 
of  the  junior  or  the  senior  class  for  excellence  in  Greek  language  and  literature. 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  the  best  original  poem — preferably  blank  verse,  sonnet,  or  ballad — or  informal 
essay  in  English. 

The  Dawes  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  undergraduate  work 
in  political  science. 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr  Henry  R.  Lang  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1885.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  to  students  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  who  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  original  in  the  year  in  which  the  awards  are  made.  The  award 
will  be  based  on  an  examination  in  sight  translation. 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  work  in  English. 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Hazel  Louise  Edgerly  1917, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  a  senior 
in  honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in  that  subject. 

The  Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  in  two  prizes  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  preferably  in  sonata  form,  and  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  a  small  form  by  members  of  the  senior  class  or  graduate  students  taking  Music 
342  or  Special  Studies  in  Composition  or  by  a  student  in  Music  233. 
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The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing student  in  botany,  based  on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  courses. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Mrs  Mary  E.  W.  French,  the  income  to 
be  given  to  that  senior  who  has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  essays,  but  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  shorter  than 
4000  words  or  longer  than  10,000  words.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  essays  on 
a  Shakespearean  theme  (except  honors  theses)  prepared  in  courses  or  units  and  recom- 
mended by  the  instructors  of  such  courses  or  units. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  her  sister  Julia  H.  Gleason, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm 
1905  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  freshman  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  record. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Frances  A.  Hause 
1922,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry  and  has 
made  the  best  record  in  that  subject. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  fund  for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  must  be  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a  medal  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art  from  which  an  award  is  made  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject 
written  by  a  freshman,  and  for  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Miss  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley 
1901,  the  income  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in  organ. 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield  who  has  main- 
tained a  distinguished  academic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College. 
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The  Mrs  Montagu  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Abba  Louisa  Goold  Woolson  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  the  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century  or  women  depicted  in  the  literature  of  that  century. 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  fund,  given  in  her  memory  by  her  family  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicholson,  the  income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  distinguished  academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an  important  part 
in  student  activities. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  excellence  in  debate. 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  to 
the  undergraduate  student  who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life. 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  physics. 
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Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize:  Susanne  K.  Fickert,  1971 

American  Chemical  Society  Prize,  Connecticut  Valley  Section:  Priscilla  A.  Hamill,  1969 

American  Institute  of  Chemists'1  Medal:  Deborah  J.  Schuhmann,  1969 

Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize:  Daryl  L.  Mark,  1970;  Karen  M.  Neal,  1971 

Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize:  Nancy  C.  Kovaleff,  1969 

Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize:  Linda  C.  Sroka,  1971;  Sandra  M.  Wersetsky,  1971 

Borden  Freshman  Prize:  Elizabeth  Marie  O'Keefe,  1972 

Samuel  Bowles  Prize:  Mary  T.  Seibert,  1969;  Lynn  D.  Slaughter,  1969 

John  Everett  Brady  Prize:  Eleanor  S.  Rutledge,  1969 

Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize:  Nicola  Green,  1969 

Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize:  Katherine  A.  Lynch,  1969;  Barbara  L.  Steinmann,  1969 

Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize:  Colleen  R.  Callahan,  1969 

Dr.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  Fund:  Carolyn  T.  Larson,  1969 

James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prize:  Malashri  Mukerji,  1969 

Carlile  Prize:  Judith  K.  Koltz,  1969;  Permelia  A.  Singer,  1972 

Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize:  Eleanor  S.  Rutledge,  1969 

Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize:  Laura  M.  D'Andrea,  1969;  Judith  D.  Feins,  1969;  Mary  T. 

Seibert,  1969 
Alison  Loomis  Cook  Scholarship  Award:  Kathleen  B.  Boyden,  1970 
Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize:  Cicily  M.  Corbett,  1969 
Dawes  Prize:  KristiJ.  Andersen,  1969 

Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize:  Catherine  V.  Campbell,  1969;  Eleanor  S.  Rutledge,  1969 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prize:  Virginia  R.  Richards,  1969;  Holly  M.  Menino,  1969 
Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award:  Suzanne  Cleary,  1970 
Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize:  Teresa  Tan,  1969 
Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prize:  Hannah  E.  Tozer,  1970 
Clara  French  Prize:  Ellen  A.  Gurman,  1969;  Miranda  Juan,  1969 
Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize:  Elizabeth  N.  Goodenough,  1969 
Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Prize:  Kathryn  A.  Carrad,  1969;  Susan  E.  Bishop,  1970 
Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize:  Magdalena   Elizabeth    Carrasco,    1972,    Melissa 

Robinson  Marshall,  1972,  Elizabeth  Marie  O'Keefe,  1972,  Faith  Annette  Wilten- 

burg,  1972,  Leslie  Alison  Wright,  1972 
Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize:  Marcia  J.  Franzen,  1969;  Priscilla  A.  Hamill,  1969 
Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award:  Charles  Tatum,  Jr.,  1969  Amherst  College 
Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Fund:  Mary  G.  Carter,  1972;  Miranda  Juan,  1969 
John  S.  Mekeel  Prize:  Maria  T.  Celo-Cruz,  1969 
Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize:  Eileen  F.  Lesko,  1969 
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Mildred  Constance  Schmolze  Prize:  Susanne  K.  Fickert,  1971 
Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize:  Elsa  J.  Slocum,  1969 

Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize:  Elizabeth  G.  Eaton,  1969;  Jill  G.  Metcoff,  1969;  Shelley 
M.  Shakas,  1971;  Linda  Temoshok,  1972 


FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARS* 


Class  of  7970 


Lucy  Ely  Adams 

Claire  Elaine  Ahlquist 

Lucille  Helen  Allison 

Vivian  Jane  Aranyos 

Deborah  Ruth  Boas 

Elizabeth  Ann  Buzash 

Anne  Nowell  Clark 

Abigail  Bingham  (Endicott) 

Suzanne  Margaret  Cleary 

Teresa  Ann  Clements 

Carol  Jean  Cohen 

Janet  Marie  Crane 

Razia  Shamsudin  Damji 

Sally  Georgia  Damon 

Susan  Pierce  Edwards 

Rebecca  Anne  Ellis 

Patricia  Bakewell  Fellner 

Jane  Nesmith  Fisher 

Janan  Catherine  Friedlander 

Marie  Lucille  Fucci 

Grace  Elizabeth  Geoghegan 

Danielle  Judith  Goldwater 

Catherine  Greenwood 

Sally  Jean  Holbrook 

Agnes  Yuet-Yin  Hui 

Margaret  van  Schoonhoven  Joss 

Beverly  Ann  Koester 

Deborah  Anne  Kuhn 


Mary  Anne  Lee 
Wendy  A.  McGann 
Marcia  Louise  MacHarg 
Mary  Lenore  Marshall 
Susan  Louise  Mellen 
Katherine  Powell  Messenger 
Kathleen  Wing  Moore 
Nancy  Jane  Moore 
Leslie  Brooke  Newell 
Marjorie  Ann  Orr 
Maria  Pamela  Rivera 
Erika  Kay  Rosenfeld 
Laura  Madelaine  Ross 
Sara  Elizabeth  Sebastian 
Susan  Lynne  Shaskan 
Ann  Elizabeth  ShefTer 
Ross  Oriane  Shepard 
Terrie  Christine  Sieradzki 
Kathleen  Anne  Smith 
Susan  Sprague 
Priscilla  Ellen  Starratt 
Wendy  Ann  Stewart 
Susan  Elizabeth  Thomas 
Joyce  Elaine  Trimble 
Karen  Lynn  Vogel 
Gloria  Ruth  Weissman 
Helena  S.  Winter 
Marianne  Griffith  Zurn 


These  include  the  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  the  Neilson,  the  William  Allan  Neilson, 
and  the  Sophia  Smith  scholars. 
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Class 
Isabelle  Owen  Arndt 
Linda  Roseanne  Castiglia 
Theodora  Christopher 
Nancy  Ann  Finlay 
Jane  Margaret  Grant 
Susan  Ann  Handelman 
June  Sheung-Yuen  Kan 
Mary  Margaret  Moffett 
Stephanie  Andrea  Ross 
Carolyn  Faye  Sachs 
Deborah  Louise  Seabury  (Funkhouser) 


of  1971 

Ann  Sease 

Lynda  Suzanne  Sharp 
Deborah  Hye  Shuman 
Linda  Cyrilla  Sroka 
Susanna  Kwok  Yee  Szeto 
Anne  Middleton  Wagner 
Marcia  Anne  Weinfeld 
Sandra  Mary  Wersetsky 
Joan  Williams  Woll 
Robin  Lynn  Wright 
Serl  Esther  Zimmerman 


Catherine  Ann  Allen 
Joyce  Marie  Brigida 
Elaine  Marie  Bromka 
Magdalena  Elizabeth  Carrasco 
Kyung  Hi  Chung 
Mary  Lee  Clemons 
Catherine  Lee  Dobson 
Marcy  Suzan  Friedman 
Barbara  Jean  Hanson 


Jane  Ann  Abramson 

Susan  Beth  Abramson 

Constance  Beth  Ackerman 

Gloria  Leonora  Ahrens 

Jane  Diane  Alfano 

Susan  Kay  Allen 

Susan  Warner  Allen 

Mary  Susan  Allmart  (Sharpies) 

Lynn  Diane  Altounian 

Julia  Donice  Alverson 

Claire  Wistar  Ambler 

Leslie  Lacy  Aranow 

Leslie  Talea  Arends 

Louise  Nourse  Armstrong 

Pamela  Van  Vleck  Ashmead 

Mary  Stuart  Ay  res 

Jane  Baker 

♦Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
fElected  to  Sigma  Xi 


Class  of  1972 

Regina  Marie  Harrison 
Diane  Marie  Lebel 
Micheline  Bernadette  McCarthy 
Melissa  Robinson  Marshall 
Elizabeth  Marie  O'Keefe 
Betsy  Ann  Ribakoff 
Rebecca  Schneider 
Faith  Annette  Wiltenburg 
Leslie  Alison  Wright 

DEGREES 
A.B. 

Catherine  Ann  Ball 
Josephine  Mary  Chase  Balloch 
Marjorie  Sara  Barkin 
Clara  Soledad  Barreto 
Lynn  Ruth  Barthelson 
Susan  Monica  Bauer 
Barbara  Ann  Beckwith 
Christine  Williams  Biddle  Beebe 
Courtenay  Wyche  Beinhorn 
Laura  Jean  Benezet 
Julia  Bent 
Eve  Sue  Benton 
Sheila  Rose  Berman 
Sandra  Gayle  Bernstein 
Judith  Bertolet 
Ann  Felton  Bickley 
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Joanne  Birkhold 

Elizabeth  Beach  Blakey 

Joan  Carol  Borod 

Nancy  Ellen  Botwinik 

Carol  Virginia  Bradley 

Janet  Harrison  Brauer 

Gayety  Eloise  Brown 

Gesine  Margret  Brueckmann 

Pamelia  Dixon  Bryant 

Joanna  Sophia  Buffum 

Diana  Margarita  Buitron 

Linda  Jean  Burden 

Barbara  Alice  Burgess 

Julia  Moorhead  Burroughs  (Norris) 

Barbara  Sharon  Byrd 

Sandra  Lea  Cadwalader 
Helen  Jane  Caldwell 
Colleen  Ruth  Callahan 
Karen  Sue  Camp 
Christy  Mary  Campbell 
Susan  Ayres  Cannon  (Roth) 
Kathleen  Ellen  Carlson 
Carol  Elaine  Carney 
Elizabeth  Donnelly  Carney 
Marcia  Moss  Carroll 
Diana  Carter 
Priscilla  Ann  Carter 
Carol  Frances  Casey 
Maria  Teresa  Celo-Cruz 
Pamela  Ruth  Chamberlain 
Ann  Stoughton  Charles 
Deborah  Lynn  Chase 
Sarah  Chasis 
Joan  Christison 
Susan  Jane  Clarke 
Claudia  Sue  Clausen 
Katherine  Nelson  Cleveland 
Martha  Jane  Cleveland 
Candace  Brooke  Cobb 


Jill  Lisa  Cobert 
Suzanne  Carol  Cohn 
Candice  HufFord  Conrad 
Harriet  Harte  Cooke 
Beth  House  Cope 
Cicily  Mary  Corbett 
Alison  Southworth  Corning 
Carolyn  Gay  Coulter 
fAnne  Laurens  Cox 
Lisa  Arnold  Crane 
Blakslee  Gale  Curtis 
Linda  Gail  Curtis 
Marcia  Smith  Curtis 

Grace  Meigs  Dammann 
Jill  Donley  Daubenspeck 
Mary  Louise  Davenport 
Barbara  Paula  Davis 
Martha  Kay  Davis 
Susan  Graham  Deland 
Jean  Elva  Dempsey 
Donna  Rae  Dempster 
Lavinia  Hilda  De  Nood 
Virginia  Ann  Deuschle 
Ellen  Hazelton  Dibble 
Taj  Louise  DifTenbaugh 
Edith  Norton  Dinneen 
Laura  Jean  Donahue 
Sally  Ann  Doonan 
Mary  Stewart  Douglas 
Deborah  Downs 
Virginia  Anne  Duff 

Ann  Eberly 

Frances  Elizabeth  Edwards 

Hannah  Mary  Edwards 

Sarah  Grace  Elston 

Leila  Abdulla  Kassam  Esmail 

Maitland  Marshall  Ewing 

Sandra  Jeanne  Fascell 
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Marguerite  Susan  Feldman 

Muriel  Naomi  Feldman 

Rosa  Maria  Ferreyros 

Maureen  Rae  Field 

Abby  Harriet  Finston  (Kanter) 

Joyce  Renee  Forst 

Andrea  Fox 

Carol  Sue  Fox 

Charity  Craver  Fox 

Nancy  Jane  Fox 

Linda  Claire  Frank 

Linda  Rachelle  Frey 

JoAnn  Fromer 

Carol  Richards  Frueh 

Elizabeth  Avison  Fuller 

Melinda  Rae  Fuller 

Janet  Alberta  Gaffney 
Gloria  Anne  Gehshan 
Denise  Germain 
Elissa  Olga  Getto 
Mary  Regina  Gibbons 
Diane  Gilbert 
Karen  Gilbert 
Barbara  Elisabeth  Gill 
Nancy  Clift  Gillespie 
Mary  Michele  Gilligan 
Beth  Gilpatric 
Linda  Sara  Gitelson 
Nora  Dee  Glass 
Blanche  Mary  Goble 
Kathleen  Anne  Golden 
Mary  Jane  Goldthwaite 
Elizabeth  Noble  Goodenough 
Patricia  Eileen  Goodyer 
fNicola  Green 
Sharon  Elizabeth  Greene 
Cynthia  Greenleaf 
Nancy  Alice  Greenman 
Jan  Gregg 


Linda  Ruth  Guess 

Judith  Anne  Haerther 

Janet  Padien  Hahn 

Susan  Medbury  Hall 

Joanne  Beth  Hamburger 

Jane  Harriet  Hammer 

Helen  Marguerite  Hammond 

Susan  Gail  Hammond 

Myrtle  Kay  Hansberry 

Deborah  Lee  Hanson  (Fogerty) 

Sarah  Helen  Harris 

Barbara  Pierson  Harslem 

Edith  Holiday  Harte 

Adele  Booth  Harvey 

Elizabeth  Christie  Harvin 

Margaret  Joanna  Helming 

Lisa  Passavant  Henderson 

Margaret  Anne  Hendricks 

Paula  Hendricks 

Marsha  Suzanne  Herrick 

Susan  Jane  Heyer 

Diana  Louise  Hibbard 

Margery  Mahern  Hickey 

Elizabeth  Stuyvesant  Hicks 

Susan  Elbridge  Hinks 

Susan  Eileen  Hippie 

Barbara  Ruth  Wilmanns  Hirschfeld 

Katherine  Ann  Hoffman 

Karen  Sue  Holmes 

Helen  Booth  Hooke 

Ellen  Gardner  Howe 

April  Jane  Hoxie 

Harriet  Allen  Hubbard 

Ann  Shelton  Hubbell 

Jan  Humphrey  (Dexter) 

Ann  Hutchinson 

fWanda  Marie  Jablonski 
Susan  Gardner  Jackson 
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Deborah  Jacobs 

Kim  Jacobson 

Janice  Lillian  Jacopian  (Jones) 

Helen  Jelliffe 

Anne  Maria  Jones  (Teal) 

Elizabeth  Powis  Jones 

Lindsay  Anne  Jones 

Anita  Grace  Jordan 

Jill  Starr  Judd 

Elaine  Kaiserman 
Phyllis  Eve  Karliner  (Lashins) 
Michael  Mary  Kehoe 
Elizabeth  Eva  Keitel 
Carolyn  Louise  Keith 
Susan  Evans  Oliver  Kelsey 
Ellen  Margaret  Kierr 
Maureen  Therese  Kilfoyle 
Deborah  Martin  Kimberley 
Jane  Anne  Kinney 
Louise  Allen  Knapp 
Patricia  Scott  Knight 
Anneke  Cornelie  Knoppers 
fPamela  Anne  Knowles 
Nancy  Ruth  Krasa 
Jean  Basten  Krogh 
June  Chunchin  Ku 
Michele  Kucker 
Margaret  Addison  Kuhn  (Moore) 

Mary  Penrose  Lame 
Doris  Jean  Lamica 
Katherine  Anne  Lang 
Sarah  Jean  Laubshire 
Eleanor  Lazarus 
Margaret  Ann  Lazarus 
Judith  Ann  Leach 
Rosa  Luxembourg  Leader 
Willa  Lisa  Lebedoff 
Carolyn  Stilwell  Leigh 


Eileen  Frances  Lesko 
Lynne  Anne  Lesyk 
Margaret  Jane  Levy 
Elizabeth  Yeager  Lewis 
Susan  Joan  Lillo 
Sandra  June  Lillydahl 
Geane  Frances  Linz 
Elsa  Marou  Little 
Rebecca  Anne  Livengood 
Linda  Lee  Lockhart 
Anne  Cornell  Lounsbury 

Linda  Beth  Machinist 
Lucy  Gaines  Mack 
Susan  Ladd  MacMillan 
Alice  Marie  Macmurdo 
Cary  Davis  MacRae 
Patricia  Madsen 
Sharon  Marecki 
Terry  Ann  Marek 
Leslie  Daryl  Massey 
Ellen  Joan  Matzkin 
Susanah  Tarkington  Mayberry  (Mead) 
Meribah  Byrd  McAllister 
Rosanne  McCarthy 
Milva  Lou  McCaw 
Mary  Gurd  McCulloch 
Ann  Oakley  McFalls 
Sandra  McLaren 
Mary  Mattis  McLean 
Janice  Elizabeth  McMillen 
Jane  Ann  McNichols 
Joan  Helen  Meltzer 
Holly  Marvin  Menino 
fjean  Elizabeth  Merrill 
Christine  Elizabeth  Miles 
Lucy  Kennedy  Miller 
Frances  Jane  Mills 
Susan  Jane  Montgomery 
fCarolyn  Ives  Mook 
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Mary  LaTour  Moon 

Helen  Patricia  Moran 

Joyce  Estelle  Moran 

Deborah  Linda  Morris 

Margaret  Levis  Morse 

Joann  Gail  Moser 

Ellen  Jeanne  Mott 

Mala  Mukerji 

Elizabeth  Diana  Hertzler  Murray 

Kathleen  Louise  Murray 

Katherine  Paula  Nagle 
Gaylord  Neely 
Joan  Carol  Neiss 
Judith  Ann  Neiswander 
Robin  Fuller  Neuschel 
Van  Huong  Hoang  Nguyen 
Julie  Hammond  North 
Elisabeth  Anne  Nurick 

Patricia  Eleanor  O'Connor   (Murphy) 

Ida  Eva  Offenbach 

Sandra  Lois  Oliver 

Alexandra  Lyman  Olson 

Nancy  Jean  O'Neil 

Barbara  Ellen  Ozol 

Catherine  Anne  Page  (Chodorow) 
Leontine  Sadie  Palmer  (Waller) 
Laura  Louise  Paul 
Margaret  Appleton  Payne 
*Sandra  June  Perko  (Walker) 
Barbara  Easton  Perry 
Carol  Pillinger 
Jan  Williams  Piper 
Martha  Avery  Pollock 
Merle  Jean  Popkin  (Wexler) 
Elizabeth  Priester 
Virginia  Butler  Pugh 

Mary  Mignon  Quiett 


Barbara  Montague  Quintal 

Jane  Laurence  Raleigh  (Hamlin) 
Susan  Paton  Rauch 
Gale  Gertrude  Reesman 
Elizabeth  Ann  Reid 
Nancy  Reilly 

Irene  Louise  Restieri  (De  Sisto) 
Katherine  Evan  Reuter 
Laura  Worthington  Rice 
Rachel  Jane  Rikert 
Ann  Boody  Robbins  (Jefferies) 
Judith  Elaine  Robinson 
Rebecca  Mary  Rogers 
Lauren  Anne  Rognstad 
Dorothy  Rosensweig 
Geraldine  Nancy  Rowan 
Nancy  Beth  Rubenstein 
Martha  Martin  Ruffin 
Louise  Perry  Russell 
Denise  Ann  Ryan 
fWilsa  Jane  Ryder 

Rhoda  Lynn  Sachs 
Norma  Salem 
Linda  Jane  Salzman 
Jane  Dede  Samz 
Barbara  Ann  Sargent 
Louise  Ann  Saucier 
Margaret  Kay  Savage 
Marcia  Maree  Schenk 
Katherine  Leighton  Schneider 
Cynthia  Schofield 
Elizabeth  Anne  Schroder 
Deborah  Jewell  Schuhmann 
Marilyn  Gilbert  Schultz 
Roni  Flora  Schwartz 
Kathrin  Schwarzschild 
Amy  Finley  Scott 
Susan  Attwood  Scott 
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Emily  Baker  Scovil 

Ethyl  Langley  Seacat 

Susan  Adams  Searles 

Claudia  Crane  Seymour 

Phyllis  Ann  Shapiro 

Jane  Howard  Shapleigh 

Mary  Kathleen  Shaughnessy 

Barbara  Joan  Shoughrue 

Laura  Frances  Silberstein 

Barbara  Ann  Sink  (Lister) 

Lynn  Marie  Siangan 

Deborah  Jane  Slavitt 

Elsa  Jeannette  Slocum 

Janet  Martha  Smith 

Marguerite  Ann  Smith 

Sharon  Louise  Smith 

Susan  Gerli  Smith 

Linda  Joan  Sosnowitz 

Eila  B.  Spialter 

Charlotte  Van  Home  Squarcy 

Elise  Steiner 

Cheryl  Diane  Steinmetz 

Linda  Elizabeth  Stickler 

Helen  Stirling 

Louise  Bertram  Stolman 

Deborah  Stone 

Jane  Alyson  Strauss 

Sharon  Keiko  Takemura 

Janet  Roberton  Taylor 

Marcia  Taylor 

Louisa  Violet  Thomas  (Hargrave) 

Rebecca  Lucas  Thomas 

Charlotte  Anne  Thorndike(Furstenberg) 

Patricia  Ann  Tierney  (Falkenhagen) 

Margaret  Louise  Tomasko  (Gerry) 

Margaret  Latham  Toohey 

Monica  Faith  Toomey 

Susan  Jane  Turnock 


Sarah  Todd  Underwood 

Judith  Ann  Vanderkay 
Barbara  Louise  Van  Iderstine 
Kristina  VanNostrand  (Harrison) 
Nancy  Ingersoll  Vedder 
Anita  Verchinski 

Pamela  Wade  Waldo 
Susan  Bradford  Walker 
Carol  Wasko 
Lucile  Dabney  Waters 
Elinor  Susan  Waxman 
Ann  Brooks  Weathers 
Danyce  Turner  Weinberg 
Lydia  Anne  Weiss  (Jones) 
Mary  Ann  Welch 
Linda  Louise  Wellman 
Virginia  Susan  Whitaker 
Carolyn  Day  White 
Laura  Arms  Wick 
Margaret  Ruth  Wiest 
Sandra  Joy  Wilcher 
Alice  Louise  Wilde 
Margery  Lynn  Willey 
Christina  Anne  Williams 
Janet  Allcorn  Williams 
Elizabeth  Rixey  Willis 
Priscilla  Buckingham  Winkler 
Catherine  Jean  Wiss 
Margaret  Anne  Wittigschlager 
Martha  Wood 

Margaret  de  Forest  Woodbridge 
Ida  Leone  Woody 
Janeice  Wright 
Barbara  Wyper 

Betsyellen  Yeager 

Ingrid  Yollick 

Susan  Christine  Young 
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Heddy  Joy  Zirin 
Lora  Ruth  Zitin 
Carolyn  Catherine  Zollar 


*Susan  Eileen  Bangs  (Barrows) 
*Geraldine  Anne  Benjamin 
*Laurie  Brown 

*Catherine  Vernon  Campbell 
fSusan  Jeannette  Ehrlich 
*Abigail  Brant  Erdmann 

Karen  Robin  Feibusch 
*Ellen  Amy  Gurman 
*Loretta  Rose  Laurenitis 

Sue  Ann  Levin 


Pamela  Jane  Zucchelli 
Susan  Mary  Zukowski 


With   distinction 


*Katherine  Ann  Lynch 
*Jill  Metcoff 
*Edith  Upham  Miller 
♦Virginia  Lee  Morton 
♦Susan  Carol  Ross 
♦Eleanor  Spangler  Rutledge 
♦Barbara  Lynn  Steinmann 
♦Elizabeth  Nuttall  Swoope 
♦  fKathy  Jo  Weingarten 
♦Phyllis  Ilene  Ziegler 


HONORS 


Cum  laude 


fLois  Susan  Bornstein,  Psychology 

Stacy  H.  Caplow,  Government 
fRuth  Ann  Carl,  Biochemistry 

Pamela  Jean  Carolan,  English 

Fredrica  Prudence  Challandes-Angelini,  Economics 

Mary  Sophia  Cwalina,  Government 

Christine  Ann  Danielson,  Government 

Adrian  Ann  Fogel,  Government 
fBonita  Hyla  Franklin,  Chemistry 
♦fMarcia  Jeanne  Franzen,  Chemistry 
fClaire  Louise  Freeman,  Mathematics 

Deanna  Jean  Gaunce,  History 
fMarsha  Joy  Golden,  Psychology 

Joan  Beth  Gottschall,  American  Studies 
fjane  Hammond,  Mathematics 

Lindley  Page  H anion,  History 

Mary  Ellen  Hayward,  Art 

Janice  Anne  Jackowski,  Mathematics 

Suzanne  Ellen  King,  History 

Judith  Karen  Koltz,  History 

Leslie  Marlene  Krinsk,  Government 
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*Betsy  Lamson  (Humphreys),  History 
fSuzanne  Hillard  Laporte,  Mathematics 

Sandra  Mae  Lekas,  Italian 

Susan  Gail  Levine,  French 

Margaret  Fay  Little,  Russian 

Susan  Cassard  Ludlow,  History 

Jane  Beverley  Malmo,  Government 

Laurie  Susan  Maloff,  English 

Barbara  Jean  Mardinly  (Swanson),  English 

Julia  Webb  Marshall,  History 

Nina  Barbara  Matis,  Government 

Dorothea  Elizabeth  Matthews,  History 

Susan  Roberta  McDaniel,  Italian 

Amanda  Jane  Merck,  English 

Elizabeth  Ann  Mugar,  Economics 

Ellyn  Renee  Paul,  English 

Andrea  Kay  Rosnick,  English 

Virginia  Ruth  Scheer,  Art 
"("Kathleen  Myra  Steele,  Psychology 

Joyce  Patricia  Tarzian,  English 

Elisabeth  Christine  von  Priimmer,  Sociology 

Deborah  Amy  Watarz,  Government 
*Mary  Jessie  White,  Italian 

Michele  Johanne  Wilson,  English 

Rosalyn  Sue  Zakheim,  American  Studies 

Magna  cum  laude 

Kristi  Jean  Andersen,  Government 

Lenore  Barkan,  Government 
*fMary  Emily  Bussey,  Psychology 

Kathryn  Ann  Carrad,  English 

Eloise  Mary  Cole,  History 
*fEmily  Couric,  Botany 

Corbin  Crews,  Government 
*  fDorothea  Dodge,  Mathematics 
*Nan  Dundes,  American  Studies 
*Elizabeth  Gale  Eaton,  English 

Diana  Elizabeth  Edelman,  Art 
*Virginia  Willis  Erck,  English 

Judith  liana  Ferster,  English 

Anne  Carroll  Fitzhugh,  English 
fAnn  Caroline  Freed,  Mathematics 
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Christine  Ann  Furstenberg,  Government 
*tPriscilla  Anne  Hamill,  Chemistry 
*Beverly  Sarah  Johnson,  Religion 
*Priscilla  Winthrop  Johnston,  English 

*  fMelva  Jo  Kellner,  Mathematics 
*Nancy  Carol  KovalefT,  Music 
*Barbara  Ainsworth  Lane,  Government 
fCarolyn  Thyra  Larson,  Chemistry 
*Barbara  Lauren,  English 

Susan  Mary  Lawlor,  English 
*fjane  Elizabeth  Leu,  Mathematics 

Catharine  Alice  MacKinnon  (Wilson),  Government 

Andrea  Gail  Mattson,  German 

Margaret  Ann  O'Neill,  History 
"("Virginia  Carolyn  Preston,  Biochemistry 

Lynn  Jaye  Reynolds,  Art 
*Virginia  Rotan  Richards,  English 
*Claudia  Lynne  Rose  (Avins),  English 
*Susan-Lou  Schwartz,  Government 
*Lynn  Doreen  Slaughter,  Sociology 
fAnn  Spiegel,  Mathematics 
*Wendy  Alpern  Stein,  Art 
Teresa  Tan,  History 

Virginia  Bridgman  Thiele,  Economics 

*  fMargaret  Douglas  Thompson,  Geology 
Janice  Ann  Toran,  Government 
Barbara  Ruth  Wallace,  English 

*fLucille  Yih-Lo  Waung,  Biochemistry 

*  fBarbara  Lee  Wilcox,  Psychology 

Mary  Margaret  Buckingham  Wilson,  Art 
Carol  Leslie  Wolkowitz,  Sociology 

*  f  Pearl  Tak  Chu  Yau,  Biochemistry 

Summa  cum  laude 

*Carol  Helen  Bittig,  American  Studies 
*Laura  Mary  D'Andrea,  Economics 
*Judith  Dana  Feins,  Economics 
*Miranda  Juan,  English 
*Patricia  Leona  Juneau,  American  Studies 

*  fFrances  Kaye  McSweeney,  Psychology 
*Alice  Jackson  Myers,  Art 
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*Mary  Tait  Seibert,  Economics 
*fElizabeth  Anne  Zimmerman,  Mathematics 


Diploma  in  American  Studies 

Britta  Bjorseth     fil.  mag.  University  of  Gothenburg 

Eva  Maria  Brockhaus     University  of  Bonn 

Zarin  Nowrooz  Minocher-Homji     B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Bombay 

Young  Ja  Moon     B.A.  Ewha  Woman's  University 

Sigrit  Use  Gerlinde  Schiitz     University  of  Heidelberg 

M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed. 

Susan  Diane  Austin     B.S.  California  State  College  at  Long  Beach 

Barbara  Claire  Bates     B.A.  Trenton  State  College 

Judith  W.  Burling     B.A.  University  of  Iowa 

Sandra  L.  Gallemore     B.S.  in  Phys.  Ed.  Washington  State  University 

Janet  Perley  Higgin     B.S.  in  Ed.  Tufts  University 

Sherry  Rose  Posthumus     B.A.  University  of  Southern  California 

Barbara  Ellen  Sanford     B.S.  in  Ed.  Tufts  University 

Joann  L.  Stender     B.S.  in  Phys.  Ed.  Washington  State  University 

Lynne  Ruth  Yeamans     B.S.  in  Ed.  Bridgewater  State  College 

M.E.D. 

Shamim  Afzal     B.A.  University  of  Peshawar 

Henry  John  Benz  II     B.S.  Duquesne  University 

Jacqueline  MacDonald  Campaigne     B.S.  Emerson  College 

Rosemary  Capps     B.A.  College  of  Wooster 

Mary  Glenn  Cullison     B.A.  Hanover  College 

Mary  Elizabeth  Decker     B.A.  San  Diego  State  College 

Cheryl  Pauline  Kling     B.A.  University  of  Iowa 

Frances  Anne  Krol     B.A.  College  of  St.  Francis  (Illinois) 

Mary  Jacqueline  Manning     B.A.  Windham  College 

Mary  Catherine  Molacavage     B.S.  Bloomsburg  State  College 

Susan  Emilie  Pierose     B.A.  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 

Indira  Shrestha     B.A.  Padma  Kanya  College  (Kathmandu) 

Judith  Byram  Snyder     B.S.  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

Joan  Clayton  Spencer     B.S.  Colorado  State  University 

Kathleen  Ann  Williams     B.A.  MacMurray  College 

Judith  Turner  Williamson     B.S.  University  of  Texas 
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Glenda  H.  Willingham     B.S.  Memphis  State  University 

Claire  Mitchell  Womer     B.S.  in  Ed.  Northern  Arizona  University 

Ed.  M. 

Evangeline  Royall  Darity     B.S.  Barber-Scotia  College 

Susan  J.  Higby     A.B.  Smith  College 

Susan  Elaine  Laakso     A.B.  Smith  College 

Madeline  S.  Littlefield     A.B.  Wheaton  College  (Massachusetts) 

Nancy  V.  Yinger     A.B.  Smith  College 

M.  A.  T. 

Dorothy  P.  Agranovitch     A.B.  Smith  College     History 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Baety     B.A.  Spelman  College     English 

Betsy  Lee  Daniels     B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin     History 

Martha  Economopoulou     B.A.  Pierce  College  (Athens)     English 

Deborah  Floy  Gray     B.A.  The  College  of  St.  Catherine     The  Biological  Sciences 

Suzanne  Cosgrove  Jones     B.A.  Manhattanville  College     Chemistry 

Kathryn  Ann  Kontak     A.B.  George  Washington  University     English 

Lee-Fai  Frieda  Liang     B.A.  University  of  Hong  Kong     English 

Carolyn  Stotz  Nims     A.B.  Smith  College     English 

Murray  Patlove     B.S.  in  C.E.  Cooper  Union     Physics 

Pamela  Hatchfield  Sanborn     A.B.  Smith  College     History 

Grace  Margaret  Synnott     B.F.A.  University  of  Connecticut     Art 

M.  F.  A. 

(Theatre  and  Speech) 

Johanna  Albrecht     A.B.  Smith  College 
William  Anthony  Cwikowski     B.A.  Monmouth  College 
Stephen  Peter  Edelstein     B.A.  Monmouth  College 
Robert  Boyce  Emerson     B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
Howard  L.  Reynolds     B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 
William  Jarrett  Yaggy     A.B.  Dartmouth  College 
Jerry  Zaks     A.B.  Dartmouth  College 

M.  Arch. 
Katherine  Gibbs  Ericsson     B.A.  Portland  State  College 

A.  M. 

Phillida  Elizabeth  Bunkle     B.A.  (Honours)  University  of  Keele     History 
Yasmeen  Chinoy     B.A.  (Honours)  University  of  Bombay     Psychology 
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Kathryn  Crane     A.B.  Smith  College     German 

Mary  Kathryn  Dowgert     BA.  Holy  Family  College  (Pennsylvania) 

The  Biological  Sciences 
Francoise  Favre     C.E.L.G.  University  of  Bordeaux     French 
Barbara  Jane  Johnston     A.B.  Vassar  College     Classics 
Elizabeth  Fletcher  Jones     B.  Mus.  University  of  Michigan     Music 
Jon  Carlson  Lafleur     B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire     Music 
Noel  Sung-Mei  Liang     B.A.  University  of  California  (Berkeley)     Music 
Christie  Cutting  Pilcher     A.B.  Smith  College     German 
Marlene  Loretta  Rathnum     B.A.  Queens  College     Chemistry 
Judith  Lynch  Reynolds     B.A.  Washington  College     History 
Susan  Schwartz  SmernofF     A.B.  Douglass  College     Russian 
David  Nisbet  Stewart     B.  Mus.  Oberlin  College     Music 
Margarita  Maria  V  aides  Gonzalez  Salas     B.A.  Universidad  Nacional 

Autonoma  de  Mexico     Philosophy 
Darilyn  Odessa  Wilds     B.S.  Bennett  College  (North  Carolina) 

The  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D. 

Jo-Ann  Hammons     B.S.  Jackson  State  College,  M.S.  Atlanta  University 

The  Biological  Sciences 
Nancy  Nickerson  Shontz     A.B.  Smith  College,  MA.  Duke  University 

The  Biological  Sciences 

(The  following  degrees  are  being  awarded  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts 

in  cooperation  with 
Amherst  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Smith  College) 

Lale  Aka  Burk     B.S.  American  College  for  Girls  (Istanbul),  A.M.  Smith  College 

Chemistry 
Sevgi  Boke  Stanley     B.S.  American  College  for  Girls  (Istanbul),  A.M.  Smith  College 

Chemistry 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Aune  Helen  Martikainen  Doctor  of  Science 

Chief  of  Health  Education,  World  Health  Organization 
Mary  Peters  Fieser  Doctor  of  Science 

Author  and  Organic  Chemist 
Helen  Hall  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  House 
Martha  Graham  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 

Dancer  and  Choreographer 
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August,  1969 

D.S.W. 

Mary  Natalie  Hill,  a.b.,  Washburn  Municipal  University,  1954;  m.s.w.,  University 

of  Kansas,  1961. 
James  Francis  Kennedy,  a.b.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1956;  m.s.w.,  Florida  State 

University,  1959. 
Edna  Frances  Roth,  a.b.,  m.sc.  (Soc.  Admin.),  Western  Reserve  University,  1950, 

1952. 
Carolyn  Irene  Steele,  b.a.,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro,  1960;  m.s.w.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1961. 
Ralph  Milton  Wolfe,  Jr.,  b.a.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1958;  m.s.w.,  Tulane  University, 

1962. 

M.S.W. 

Edith  Paula  Benoit,  b.a.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1967. 

Janet  Margaret  Bintzler,  b.a.,  Wisconsin  State  University,  1967. 

Mira  Birger,  b.s.w.,  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1964. 

Susan  Marian  Bloom,  b.a.,  American  International  College,  1965. 

Barbara  Ann  Blum,  b.a.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1964. 

Jean  Winthrop  Brenner,  a.b.,  Connecticut  College,  1944;  a.m.,  Columbia  University, 

1960. 
Gael  McPherson  Brown,  a.b.,  Earlham  College,  1966. 
Susan  Jane  Brumbaugh,  a.b.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1965. 
Janet  Ann  Bustard,  a.b.,  Miami  University,  1965. 

Jennifer  Mary  Caldwell,  b.a.,  Diploma  in  Social  Work,  University  of  Sydney,  1966. 
Vicki  Sue  Cohen,  b.sc,  Ohio  State  University,  1966. 

Donna  Lee  Dickson,  b.s.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1967. 

Evelyn  Craig  McNeely  Edmondson,  a.b.,  University  of  Georgia,  1963. 

Rebeca  Esquenazi,  Trabajador  Social,  University  of  Havana,  1954.  (Class  of  1966) 

Margarita  Maria  Frederico,  diploma  in  social  studies,  b.a.,  University  of  Mel- 
bourne, 1965,  1968. 

Helen  Calhoun  Hamilton  Giesey,  a.b.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1966. 

Eva  Elsie  Gomez,  a.b.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1967. 

Mirtea  Gracia,  b.a.,  Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1961. 

Dorothy  Ree  Harris,  b.a.,  Wartburg  College,  1966. 

Abigail  Olive  Hennefield,  a.b.,  Hunter  College,  1967. 

Martha  Ann  Hibbitts,  b.a.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1957. 

Mady  T.  Hirschfeld,  b.s.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 
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Barbara  Elaine  Thomas  Hoagwood,  A.B.,  University  of  Akron,  1948. 

Nancy  Katharine  Homer,  b.a.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1966. 

Lynne  Hudner,  a.b.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1966. 

Rachel  Jenkins,  certificate  in  social  science  and  administration,  diploma  in 

applied  social  studies,  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 

1953,  1964. 
Lynn  Diane  Johnson,  a.b.,  Stanford  University,  1964. 
Barbara  Louise  Kapp,  a.b.,  Antioch  College,  1967. 
Suzan  Kamm  Kartell,  a.b.,  Roosevelt  University,  1964. 
Joan  Claire  Kasten,  b.s.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1963. 
Judith  Silverman  Kaufman,  b.s.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 
Anne  Christina  Patricia  Keough,  b.a.,  University  College,  Cork,  1957;  diploma  in 

social  science,  University  College,  Dublin,  1958;  diploma  in  applied  social 

studies  (mental  health),  University  of  Liverpool,  1964. 
Hayes  Kenneth  Kline,  a.b.,  Gettysburg  College,  1964. 
Leona  Van  Rie  Liddy,  b.s.,  Northwestern  University,  1938. 
Julie  Ann  Cohn  Lippmann,  a.b.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 
Middy  Esther  Fierro  Lopez,  b.a.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1966. 
Monica  McGoldrick,  a.b.,  Brown  University,  1964;  m.a.,  Yale  University,  1966. 
Helen  Margolis,  a.b.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1967. 
Fay  Judith  Mittleman,  b.s.  in  ed.,  Tufts  University,  1961. 
Margaret  Louise  Moore,  b.a.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1967. 
Alma  Elizabeth  Morris,  b.f.a.,  University  of  Georgia,  1958. 
Gwen  Elizabeth  Moses,  a.b.,  Vassar  College,  1967. 
Elizabeth  Borden  Munson,  a.b.,  University  of  Michigan,  1966. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Neville,  certificate  in  social  studies,  University  of  London,  1945. 
Carol  Jean  Kopay  Olson,  a.b.,  University  of  Illinois,  1963. 
Margaret  Tanner  Post,  a.b.,  Wilson  College,  1966. 
Mary  Helen  Eckstein  Ritchie,  a.b.,  Dickinson  College,  1967. 
Annette  Elizabeth  Santillo  Rizzolo,  b.a.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1964. 
Marie  Anne  Robinson,  a.b.,  Salve  Regina  College,  1958. 
Sallyann  Roth,  a.b.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1967. 
Kathleen  Elizabeth  Ryan,  a.b.,  Salve  Regina  College,  1967. 
Kathleen  Jean  Lindsay  Savicki,  b.a.,  Carroll  College,  1967. 
Renee  Marion  Schlesinger,  a.b.,  Boston  University,  1967. 
Charlotte  Sellers,  a.b.,  Temple  University,  1956. 
Susan  Jane  Slesinger,  b.a.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 
Cheryl  Ann  Smith,  a.b.,  Barnard  College,  1967. 
Anne  Barbara  Stone,  a.b.,  University  of  Chicago,  1967. 

Margaret  Angela  Tobin,  diploma  in  social  studies,  University  of  Dublin,  1967. 
June  Elaine  Townsend.  a.b.,  Houghton  College,  1964. 
Glenda  Jo  Tracy,  a.b.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1963. 
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Susan  McKinstry  Vail,  b.a.,  Moravian  College,  1966. 

Barbara  Joan  Volpin,  b.a.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1966. 

Nikki  Helen  Wakerlin,  a.b.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1967. 

Barbara  Thompson  Wells,  b.a.,  University  of  Dayton,  1966. 

Karen  Lee  Wenger,  a.b.,  Skidmore  College,  1964. 

Lillian  Gatewood  West,  a.b.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 

Mary  Cecilia  Iona  Fee  Wilson,  a.b.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1951. 

Diane  Maree  Wright,  b.a.,  diploma  in  social  work,  University  of  Sydney,  1966. 

George  Kenneth  Wurtz,  a.b.,  Colorado  College,  1959. 

Geraldine  Gay  Yarnal,  b.a.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1967. 

Howard  Sanford  Young,  a.b.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  1965. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


fHovvARD  Joseph  Parad,  d.s.w. 
Helen  Pinkus,  d.s.w. 

Roger  Rowles  Miller,  d.s.w. 


Eunice  F.  Allan,  d.s.w. 

Grace  Ganter,  d.s.w. 

Sophie  Glebow,  d.s.w. 

Margaret  Caroline  Yeakel,  d.s.w. 

Anne  Oppenheim  Freed,  m.s.s. 

Burton  Gummer,  m.s.w. 

Anna  Margaret  MacLaughlin,  m.s.s. 

Gerald  Schamess,  m.s. 

Joan  McPhee  Scratton,  m.s.w. 

Mabel  G.  Wells,  m.s.w. 

Elizabeth  Clark  Johnson,  b.s. 

Norma  Joan  Pickle,  m.s.w. 

Ann  B.  Corleis,  a.b. 
Dorothy  M.  LaFleur 
Dorothy  A.  Nagle 


Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Dean 
Professor  of  Social   Work,  Acting  Dean, 

and  Director  of  Field  Work 
Professor    of  Social    Work,    Director    of 

Research,    and  Editor,  "Smith  College 

Studies  in  Social  Work" 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
A  ssociate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Executive  Secretary  and  Registrar 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Assistant 

Registrar 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  was  organized  in  1918  as  a  graduate 
school  in  which  to  prepare  psychiatric  social  workers  for  the  war  emergency.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  an  intensive  course  of  theory  and  a  period  of  supervised  practice 
were  given  to  those  who  were  graduated.  They  at  once  found  their  places  in  hospitals 
and  social  agencies.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  an  approach  to  problems  of  social 
maladjustment  through  an  understanding  of  the  personalities  involved  was  valid 
for  every  form  of  social  casework.  The  Smith  School  therefore  continued  after  the 
war  emergency  as  a  graduate  professional  school  of  social  work  and  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

The  first  decade  of  the  growth  of  the  School  corresponded  to  the  period  when 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  was  enlarging  its  scope  to  include  greater  focus  on 
mental  illness  and  mental  defect,  prevention  of  delinquency,  and  the  development  of 
child  guidance  clinics.     Psychiatric  social  workers  were  then  eagerly  sought  for 
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hospitals,  community  clinics,  and  for  preventive  mental  hygiene  work  in  courts, 
schools,  and  the  public  services.  There  is  an  even  greater  demand  for  today's  gradu- 
ates, who  have  a  rich  range  of  professional  opportunities,  under  both  governmental 
and  voluntary  auspices,  in  many  fields  of  practice,  including  child  guidance  clinics 
and  child  welfare  services,  delinquency  and  correctional  programs,  family  counseling 
services,  hospital  and  rehabilitation  centers,  psychiatric  clinics,  public  assistance 
programs,  and  school  social  work  departments. 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Educational  Plan 

The  educational  plan  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  basic  core  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  work  which 
transcends  the  specializations.  The  educational  program  is  so  planned  as  to  offer 
sound  orientation  in  the  broad  aspects  of  social  work  and  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional competence  in  the  practice  of  social  casework.  Graduates  are  prepared 
to  hold  casework  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of  private  and  public  agencies  and  to 
advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

Block  Plan 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the  block  plan,  which  is  a  systematic  program 
consciously  designed  to  integrate  theory  and  practice  through  a  carefully  devised 
sequence  of  two  or  three  summer  sessions  of  continuous  academic  work  and  one  or 
two  intervening  winter  sessions  of  continuous  field  work. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  in  academic  study  on  the  Smith  campus  and 
two  winter  field  work  sessions  in  agencies  selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  School 
for  the  provision  of  a  sound  educational  experience. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic  study  at  the  School  and  an  inter- 
vening winter  session  in  field  work.  It  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  ade- 
quate graduate  preparation  or  satisfactory  supervised  employment  in  an  approved 
casework  agency. 

The  plan  provides  continuity  within  academic  work  to  assure  attainment  of  a  uni- 
form grasp  of  theory.  The  various  courses  taken  at  one  time  are  arranged  in  natural 
clusters  and  sequences,  forming  parts  of  an  integrated  whole  so  that  fundamental 
concepts  flow  from  one  course  to  another.  The  resultant  freedom  from  other  dis- 
tractions and  the  opportunity  to  give  full  attention  to  the  assimilation  of  theoretical 
content  promote  acceleration  of  learning. 

Classroom  Instruction 

Courses  taken  during  the  summer  academic  session  are  divided  into  three  curricu- 
lum sequences:  (1)  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment,  (2)  Social  Welfare 
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Policy  and  Services,  and  (3)  Methods  of  Social  Work  Practice.  Courses  in  the  first 
two  areas  include  relevant  knowledge  from  the  allied  disciplines  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, psychology,  law,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  courses  in  the  methods  of 
practice  integrate  this  knowledge  with  social  work  theory  and  develop  the  principles 
and  skills  essential  for  modern  social  work  practice.  While  students  concentrate 
in  social  casework,  they  take  a  rich  variety  of  other  courses  in  a  comprehensive 
curriculum  that  includes  offerings  in  such  subjects  as  social  welfare,  group  treatment, 
administration,  and  community  organization.  Basic  concepts  and  techniques  in 
social  work  research  are  reviewed  in  a  course  that  serves  as  an  introduction  for  in- 
dividual work  on  the  master's  thesis. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  School's  educational  policy,  the  curriculum  consists  of 
relatively  few  units  of  instruction  covering  basic  areas  rather  than  a  large  number  of 
isolated  subjects.  For  example,  the  basic  course  in  social  welfare  aims  to  develop 
a  sound  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  objectives  of  the  field  and  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  varied  programs  on  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  as  they  operate 
to  meet  a  broad  spectrum  of  individual  and  community  needs.  In  the  same  way, 
the  casework  courses  demonstrate  the  application  and  relevance  of  casework  princi- 
ples in  many  fields  of  social  work  practice,  including  child  guidance  and  child  welfare, 
delinquency  and  correctional  programs,  family  counseling  services,  hospital  and 
rehabilitation  centers,  psychiatric  clinics,  anti-poverty  programs,  and  school  social 
work  departments. 

Integration  of  the  total  curriculum  is  achieved  by  arranging  a  meaningful  sequence 
of  course  units  within  each  academic  session  and  through  successive  sessions.  The 
curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of  lecture  and  seminar  courses.  All  courses  in 
social  casework  are  taught  on  a  seminar  basis.  However,  even  in  the  lecture  courses, 
there  is  opportunity  for  class  participation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student's 
taking  initiative  for  his  own  learning  in  order  to  enhance  his  capacity  for  the  type  of 
independent,  critical,  and  creative  thinking  that  characterizes  the  truly  professional 
person.  Living  together  on  the  Smith  College  campus  during  the  summer  academic 
sessions  encourages  assimilation  and  exchange  of  experiences  gained  during  the  winter 
field  practice  periods,  productive  group  thinking,  and  lively  discussion  of  current 
professional  and  social  issues. 

Field  Instruction 

Field  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  academic  credit  is  given. 
Students  are  assigned  to  agencies  in  small  groups  for  a  long  and  continuous  practice 
period.  This  enables  the  student  to  become  a  participating  member  of  the  agency 
and  community,  and  furthers  the  development  of  a  professional  attitude  and  point 
of  view.  Responsible  participation  under  supervision  during  the  field  work  gives 
opportunity  to  develop  competence  and  self-reliance  in  casework  practice. 

The  student  is  expected  to  take  responsibility  for  a  substantial  amount  of  indepen- 
dent reading  in  casework,  psychiatry,  social  science,  and  social  welfare. 
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While  concentrating  in  social  casework,  each  student  enrolls  in  a  School-sponsored 
Community  Planning  Seminar,  designed  to  relate  casework  to  the  broader  appli- 
cations of  social  policy  and  social  welfare.  Moreover,  students  may  elect  to  under- 
take a  modest  assignment  involving  actual  participation  in  a  community  project. 
Field  instruction  centers  also  provide  orientation  to  social  agency  administration. 

During  the  field  work  period,  thesis  subjects  are  selected  and  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  members  of  the  School  faculty. 

Continuous  supervision  from  the  School  is  maintained  throughout  the  field  work 
period  by  regular  visits  of  faculty. 

Students  are  placed  for  a  continuous  field  work  period  of  eight  and  one-half  months 
in  fifty-five  carefully  selected  agencies  in  twenty  cities.  The  block  plan  of  training 
frees  the  School  in  the  choice  of  agencies  without  geographic  limitation.  Agencies 
selected  include  family  services,  child  guidance  and  mental  health  clinics,  hospitals, 
and  child  placing  agencies,  under  private  and  public  auspices.  Agencies  affiliated 
with  the  School  accept  responsibility  for  carrying  on  an  educational  program,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  School  select  qualified  supervisors  who  act  as  auxiliary  faculty 
in  field  instruction. 

Degrees 

The  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  period,  namely,  five  sessions  of  full-time  study  for  Plan  A 
students,  and  three  sessions  for  Plan  B  students;  (b)  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  required,  unless  exempted  by  examination,  when  advanced  work  may  be 
substituted;  (c)  satisfactory  completion  of  a  thesis.  Information  concerning  the 
Doctor  of  Social  Work  (D.S.W.)  is  given  on  page  [251]. 

Admission 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  open  to  men  and  women  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  who  have  completed  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  in  the  social  and 
biological  sciences.  The  School  Bulletin  giving  full  details  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  for  admission  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work, 
Northampton. 

Expenses 

The  fee  for  each  summer  session  is  $600  which  covers  tuition,  room,  and  board. 
For  each  winter  session  the  fee  is  $400. 

During  the  periods  of  field  work  the  students  are  personally  responsible  for  their 
own  maintenance  and  may  not  accept  salaried  positions. 
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Scholarships 

A  number  of  stipends  and  scholarships  are  available  for  students  accepted  by  the 
School.  For  example,  field  work  agencies  grant  several  scholarships  to  apply  toward 
maintenance.  A  number  of  stipends  of  SI, 800  to  $3,200  are  granted,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  School,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  other  governmental  agencies.  No  qualified  candidate  should  be 
discouraged  from  making  application  because  of  financial  limitations. 

Calendar  1970-1972 

Session  I  June  to  September  1970 

Session  II  September  1970  to  June  1971 

Session  III  June  to  September  1971 

Session  IV  September  1971  to  June  1972 

Session  V  June  to  September  1972 

Seminars 

The  School  offers  a  series  of  two-week  seminars  in  June  open  to  experienced  social 
workers  and  limited  to  twenty-five  members.  The  seminars  are  conducted  on  the 
discussion  method  under  the  leadership  of  outstanding  practitioners. 


PROGRAM  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY 

The  Program  of  Advanced  Study  is  open  to  graduates  of  approved  schools  of  social 
work  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  practice  in  a  qualified  case- 
work agency  and  who  demonstrate  capacity  for  increased  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship. The  Program  consists  of  a  third  postgraduate  year  of  clinical  study  and  practice 
leading  to  a  diploma,  and  a  clinical  doctorate  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Work  (D.S.W.).     Scholarship  aid  is  available  for  qualified  students. 

Third-Tear  Diploma 

This  sequence  offers  formal  course  instruction,  supervised  clinical  experience,  and 
independent  study.  Seminars  in  casework  and  psychiatry  are  designed  to  improve 
the  student's  mastery  of  casework  principles  through  a  deepened  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  personality  and  social  environment  and  methods  of  treatment.  Sem- 
inars in  teaching  method  and  administrative  process  examine  the  educational  and 
psychological  principles  involved.  Agencies,  clinics,  and  hospitals  that  are  out- 
standing as  teaching  centers  are  used  for  field  work. 
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Doctor  of  Social  Work 

The  doctoral  sequence,  which  includes  three  summers  and  two  winters,  is  oriented 
to  the  advanced  preparation  of  casework  practitioner-investigators.  The  program 
of  study  offers  formal  course  instruction,  supervised  clinical  practice,  clinical  research 
training,  and  opportunity  to  pursue  a  formal  independent  investigation.  Designed 
to  enhance  career  efforts  to  discover  and  articulate  knowledge  about  practice  theory 
and  methods,  this  sequence  includes  additional  special  seminars  in  social  science  and 
research. 
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Alabama 
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Connecticut  (cont.) 

Greenwich,  Mrs  Robert  L  Luery,  54  Newfield  Dr,  Stamford  06905 
Hartford,  Mrs  William  O  Bailey,  29  Harvest  Ln,  West  Hartford  06117 
New  Haven,  Mrs  Arnold  M  Baskin,  26  Old  Orchard  Rd,  North  Haven  06473 
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Mrs  George  A  Stetson,  47  Shelbourne  Dr,  Centerville,  Wilmington  19807 

D.C.,  Washington 

Mrs  James  F  C  Hyde,  5402  Duvall  Dr,  Westmoreland  Hills  MD  20016 
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Fort  Lauderdale,  Mrs  John  S  Rice,  Lago  Mar  Apts,  1750  South  Ocean  Ln  33316 

Jacksonville,  Mrs  David  S  Boyer,  2061  Beach  Ave,  Atlantic  Beach  32003 

Miami,  Mrs  Alva  Carr,  4050  Park  Ave,  Coconut  Grove  33133 
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Atlanta,  Mrs  David  R  Aufdenspring,  4199  Ashwoody  Trl  N  E  30319 
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Mrs  Robert  B  Bunn,  2493  Makiki  Heights  Dr,  Honolulu  96822 

Illinois 

Central,  Mary  Arbenz,  608  South  Willis,  Champaign  61820 

Chicago,  Mrs  Robert  G  Haas,  730  Bluff  St,  Glencoe  60022 
Chicago  City,  Mrs  Gerald  B  Frank,  466  Deming  PI  60614 
North  Shore,  Mrs  Archibald  McClure,  258  Melrose  Ave,  Kenilworth  60043 
West  Suburban,  Mrs  William  M  Wilshire  III,  230  Crooked  Ln,  Barrington  60010 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Mrs  Wilbur  F  Pell,  256  West  Broadway,  Shelbyville  46176 

Iowa 

Central,  Mrs  Southard  P  Whiting,  Jr,  7104  Reite,  Des  Moines  50311 

Kentucky 

Mrs  William  O  Alden,  609  Club  Ln,  Louisville  40207 

Louisiana 

Mrs  Robert  A  Wolff,  5112  St  Bernard  Ave,  New  Orleans  70122 

Maine 

Eastern,  Ruth  Gray  {Sec),  70  N  Fourth  St,  Old  Town  04468 

Western,  Mrs  Shelby  W  Putnam,  11  Island  View  Rd,  Cape  Elizabeth  04107 
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Merrimack  Valley,  Mrs  Craig  Falk,  Elm  St,  Boxford  01921 
Newton,  Mrs  Seymour  Kaufman,  64  Bishopsgate  Rd,  Newton  Center  02159 
North  Shore,  Mrs  Charles  V  McCarthy,  50  Jersey  Ln,  Manchester  01944 
South  Shore,  Mrs  Hector  E  Lynch  III,  158  Washington  St,  Hanover  02339 
Wellesley,  Mrs  A  Warren  Wilkinson,  30  Barnstable  Rd,  Wellesley  Hills  02181 
Winchester,  Mrs  Philip  B  Parsons,  Jr,  195  Highland  Ave  01890 
Cape  Cod,  Mrs  J  Paul  Lanza,  35  Harbor  Rd,  Hyannis  02601 
.Fitchburg,  Mrs  Robert  H  Walker,  66  Whiting  St,  Lunenburg  01462 
Franklin  County,  Mrs  John  S  du  Mont,  Colrain  Rd,  Greenfield  01301 
Greater  Lowell,  Mrs  E  Alan  Larter,  Elm  Haven,  Dunstable  01827 
Hampshire  County,  Helen  Stobbe,  39  Woodlawn  Ave,  Northampton  01060 
Holyoke,  Gertrude  Dunn,  274  Oak  St  01040 

Southeastern,  Mrs  Waring  C  Strebeigh,  Box  11-P,  Nonquitt,  South  Dartmouth  02748 
Springfield,  Mrs  Edward  F  Bridgman,  5  Lathrop  Ave,  Westfield  01085 
Worcester,  Mrs  Philip  Peterson,  350  Salisbury  St  01609 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mrs  Samuel  A  Werner,  3677  Chatham  Wy  48105 
Birmingham,  Mrs  Robert  B  Carpenter,  564  Overhill  Rd  48010 
Detroit,  Mrs  Charles  E  Slough,  280  Ridge  Rd,  Grosse  Pointe  48236 
Grand  Rapids,  Mrs  Theodore  H  Fuger,  Jr,  323  Gracewood  Dr  49506 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Mrs  George  D  McClintock,  Jr,  Box  84,  R  3,  Wayzata  55391 
St  Paul,  Mrs  Alfred  S  Bathke,  661  Fairmount  Ave  55105 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Mrs  J  Wells  Steinwart,  4108  W  93  St,  Prairie  Village,  KS  66207 
St  Louis,  Mrs  Macquorn  R  Forrester,  900  Crescent  Dr,  Clayton  63105 

Nebraska 

Omaha,  Mrs  James  Hargleroad,  5722  Pratt  68104 
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New  Hampshire 

Mrs  Harry  T  Schultz,  16  Rope  Ferry  Rd,  Hanover  03755 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth  County,  Mrs  William  D  Reid,  7  Oak  Tree  Ln,  Rumson  07760 

Montclair,  Mrs  Walter  J  Hunziker,  Jr,  93  Beverley  Rd,  Upper  Montclair  07043 

Northern,  Mrs  Craig  E  Rossi,  Lambs  Ln,  Cresskill  07626 

Oranges,  Mrs  Sidney  Keats,  Llewellyn  Pk,  West  Orange  07052 

Plainfield-Westfield,  Mrs  Franklin  A  McCarthy,  212  Nottingham  Wy,  Hillside  07205 

Princeton,  Mrs  Janet  A  Mitchell,  15  Grover  Ave  08540 

Watchung  Hills,  Mrs  Lloyd  W  Wise,  Jr,  31  Edgewood  Rd,  Chatham  07928 

New  York 

Albany,  Mrs  David  S  Williams,  135  South  Manning  Blvd  12203 

Brooklyn,  Mrs  Owen  M  Quattlebaum,  76  Remsen  St  11201 

Buffalo,  Mrs  Robert  E  Maier,  8455  N  Main  St,  Eden  14057 

Long  Island,  Mrs  Rudolf  E  Sturm,  Box  86,  Chicken  Valley  Rd,  Glen  Head  11545 

Mohawk  Valley,  Mrs  John  F  Folley,  Jr,  Dartmoor  Ln,  New  Hartford  13413 

New  York,  Mrs  Murray  Gartner,  520  E  86  St  10028 

Club  Rooms  -  Hotel  Berkshire,  52  St  and  Madison  Ave  10022 
Rochester,  Mrs  Richard  L  Epstein,  425  Clay  bourne  Rd  14618 
Schenectady,  Mrs  Robert  A  Marshall,  2213  Stone  Ridge  Rd  12309 
Syracuse,  Mrs  Sherin  S  Radin,  6835  Kingsley  Rd,  Fayetteville  13066 
Taconic,  Mrs  Egbert  H  Bogardus,  Box  323,  Sharon  CT  06069 
Westchester,  Mrs  Edward  M  Wheeler,  318  Douglas  Dr,  Chappaqua  10514 

North  Carolina 

Mrs  Herbert  L  Bodman,  Jr,  Coker  Dr,  Chapel  Hill  27514 

Ohio 

Akron,  Mrs  J  Hunter  Hardesty,  950  Merriman  Rd  44303 
Cincinnati,  Mrs  Ethan  B  Stanley,  1510  Moon  Valley  Ln  45230 
Cleveland,  Mrs  C  Carlisle  Tippit,  Roundwood  Rd,  Chagrin  Falls  44022 
Columbus,  Mrs  Paul  M  Minus,  Jr,  259  North  Riverglen  Dr,  Worthington  43085 
Lakewood,  Mrs  Clyde  H  Butler,  14923  Edgewater  Dr  44107 
Toledo,  Mrs  Donald  T  Soule,  4144  River  Rd  43614 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City,  Mrs  Hal  L  Malone  II,  1917  Lanesboro  73120 

Oregon 

Mrs  James  A  McAlpin,  2221  S  W  21  St,  Portland  97201 

Pennsylvania 

Central,  Mrs  Thomas  A  Ehrgood,  12  and  Oak  St,  Lebanon  17042 

Lehigh  Valley,  Mrs  Donald  B  Goodman,  Fish  Hatchery  Rd,  R  D  2,  Allentown  18103 
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Pennsylvania  (cont.) 

Philadelphia,  Mrs  Walter  W  Slocum,  1331  Monk  Rd,  Gladwyne  19035 
Pittsburgh,  Mrs  J  David  Barnes,  107  Eton  Dr  15215 

Rhode  Island 

Mrs  Walter  A  Hayes,  Jr,  8  Tamarack  Dr,  E  Greenwich  02818 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  Mrs  William  L  Gray,  Box  1271,  Lulu  Lake  Rd,  Lookout  Mountain 

37350 
Memphis,  Mrs  Edward  S  Kaplan,  424  Sweetbriar  Rd  38117 
Nashville,  Mrs  Robert  Eisenstein,  Nichol  Ln  37205 

Texas 

Dallas,  Mrs  Bruce  B  Miller,  6636  Willow  Ln  75230 
Fort  Worth,  Mrs  William  J  Yates,  1700  Azteca  Dr  76112 
Houston,  Mrs  George  M  Stone,  4938  Glenmeadow  Dr  77035 
San  Antonio,  Mrs  Joseph  M  Dawson,  Jr,  788  Terrell  Rd  78209 

Vermont 

Mary  Louise  Burditt,  85  N  Main  St,  Rutland  05701 

Virginia 

James  River,  Mrs  Paul  D  Camp  III,  5400  Ditchley  Rd,  Richmond  23226 

Washington 

Seattle,  Mrs  Robert  T  Kane,  3818  43  St  N  E  98105 

Wisconsin 

Madison,  Mrs  Gordon  B  Baldwin,  4233  Manitou  Wy  53711 
Milwaukee,  Mrs  John  S  Sammond,  4232  N  Lake  Dr  53211 

Foreign  Clubs 

England 

London,  Mrs  Harold  Ford,  9  Malvern  Ct,  Onslow  Square,  London  S  W  7 

France 

Paris,  Mrs  Marcel  de  Gallaix,  14  rue  George  Sand  XVI 

Netherlands 

Mrs  A  van  der  Goot,  Zijdelaan  28,  The  Hague 
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Summary  of  Enrollment 


Northampton 
Freshman  Class  (1973)  772 


1969-7970 

Degree  Candidates  Guest  Students  Total 

In  Residence         Out  of       In  Residence     Out  of 

in  Residence*  in  Residence* 

Northampton 


Sophomore  Class  (1972) 

588 

16 

9 

Junior  Class  (1971) 

397 

142 

20 

Senior  Class  (1970) 

482 

36 

6 

Totals 

2,239 

194 

35 

Graduate  Students 

Degree  Candidates 

118 

Part-time 

13 

36 


36 


772 
613 
595 
524 
2,504 

131 


Five  College  Students  taking 
courses  at  Smith  College** 

Special  Students 
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4 


*Junior  Year  Abroad  (Smith/ 'guest) : 
Italy-4/tf;  Geneva-28/77;  Germany-5/9; 
Paris-16/6;  Spain-9/2.     Elsewhere:  124 

**The  cooperating  institutions  in  the  Five  College 
Program  are  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 


GRAND  TOTAL 


2,900 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of  Class  of 

Graduate 

1970 

1971 

1972         1973 

Students 

Alabama 0 

1 

2               6 

0 

Alaska 

0 

0 

0               1 

0 

Arizona 

3 

1 

0               0 

1 

Arkansas 

2 

1 

1               0 

0 

California     . 

11 

23 

17             26 

3 

Colorado 

5 

3 

2               6 

1 

Connecticut . 

49 

60 

66            68 

5 

Delaware 

2 

2 

5              5 

0 

Dist.  of  Columbiz 

i 

5 

9 

12              8 

2 

Florida 

4 

12 

10            10 

0 

Georgia 

2 

6 

1               8 

4 

rlawaii 

1 

0 

1               2 

1 

Illinois 

22 

19 

23            35 

3 

[ndiana 

3 

7 

4               7 

0 

[owa 

5 

2 

3              5 

0 

Kansas 

4 

0 

2              4 

1 

Kentucky 

2 

1 

7              3 

0 

Louisiana 

2 

2 

2              5 

0 

Vlaine 

6 

7 

5              9 

1 

Maryland     . 

15 

10 

20             32 

2 

Massachusetts 

94 

87 

98            95 

52 

Michigan 

8 

4 

6             12 

0 

Vlinnesota    . 

8 

12 

10              4 

1 

Missouri 

6 

6 

11             10 

0 

Montana 

0 

0 

0              0 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

4              3 

0 

Nevada 

0 

1 

0              0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

8 

9 

11               9 

1 

Mew  Jersey  . 

36 

52 

57             57 

1 

Mew  Mexico 

4 

1 

0              1 

0 

New  York 

101 

82 

90           149 

11 

North  Carolina 

4 

4 

2              6 

3 

Ohio      . 

20 

25 

29            25 

2 

Oklahoma    . 

2 

0 

3              5 

1 

Oregon 

2 

1 

0              1 

0 

Pennsylvania 

31 

39 

39            56 

5 

Rhode  Island 

6 

8 

3              9 

0 
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South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah     . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virgini 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Class  of 

Class  of  Class  of 

Class  of 

Graduate 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Students 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

5 

5 

1 

4 

4 

5 

17 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

4 

8 

4 

1 

13 

21 

16 

23 

2 

1 

5 

6 

7 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

8 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Domestic 


505 


545 


596 


750 


109 


*  These  figures  include  a  number  of  students  admitted  for  the  second  semester, 
in  the  Junior  Tear  Abroad  are  not  included. 


Guest  students 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  of    Class  of  Class  of    Class  of      Graduate 
1970         1971         1972         1973  Students 


Argentina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Bahamas 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Bolivia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Brazil    . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Canada 

6 

5 

3 

2 

4 

Canal  Zone 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

England 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

Ethiopia 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

France 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Greece 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Guatemala 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Holland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hong  Kong 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

India 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Ireland . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Japan    . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Kenya,  East  Africa 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Korea    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Lebanon 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lybia    . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Malaysia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mexico 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Morocco 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands  Antilles 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Puerto  Rico . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Philippines 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Saudia  Arabia     . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Scotland 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South  Vietnam    . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Thailand 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Turkey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Uruguay 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West  Germany 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

West  Indies 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  Fon 

>ign 

18 

16 

17 

21 

21 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE 


8:00 

8:40 
9:00 

10:00 

11:00 
12:00 

1:00 


Tues 


Thurs. 


1:40  _ 
2:00  _ 

3:00  _ 

4:00   _ 

5:00   _ 

6:00  _ 


J 

1 

j 
i 

L 

- 

/  V  Y  \  V  S,   M  / 

f    JorMW 

x  i  v  v  /m  > 

\  A  A  \. 
Lor  U/ 

A    X     A    A 

T 

-  V  — 

tt 

tt              v 

L 

7:30 


w 


tt 


tt 


9:30 


ffReserved  for  College  assemblies,  concerts,  lectures,  and 
other  events. 


INDEX 


Academic  divisions,  36 
Academic  record,  54 

Class  absence,  54 
Acceleration,  46 
Administration,  28 
Admissions,  42 

Advanced  placement,  44 

Advanced  standing,  45 

Early  decision,  44 

Entrance  requirements,  42 

Entrance  tests,  43 

Foreign  students,  44 

Graduate  study,  210 

Non-matriculated  students,  45 

Readmission,  45 
Afro-American  Studies  major,  206 
Alumnae  Association  officers,  252 

Presidents  of  clubs,  253 
American  Studies  major,  206 
Ancient  Studies  major,  207 
Anthropology,  194 
Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture 

courses,  63ff 
Art  courses,  60 

Asian  and  African  Studies,  53 
Astronomy  courses,  69 
Auditors,  45,  55,  221 
Awards,  229 

Bacteriology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
Biblical  Literature  courses,  183 
Bills,  2,  220 

Biochemistry  major,  208 
Biological  Sciences  courses,  74 
Botany,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
Buildings,  214 

Calendar,  College,  5;  yearly,  4 
Certificate  for  foreign  students,  210 
Chemistry  courses,  83 
Child  Study  courses,  97 
Chinese  courses,  58,  59 
Class  schedule,  262 
Classical  Languages  &  Literatures,  87 
College  Board  tests,  43 
Committees,  Faculty,  34 


Comparative  Literature  major,  209 
Cooperative  house,  223 
Cooperative  ph.d.  program,  52,  211 
Cooperative    program   for    critical    lan- 
guages, Princeton,  51 
Correspondence,  names  for,  2 
Counselors,  Board  of,  7 
Courses  of  study,  56 
Curriculum,  46 
Day  Schools,  31,  217 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  210 
Dean's  list,  54 

Degrees  conferred  1969,  231-245 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  46 

B.A.  with  Distinction,  54 

Cooperative  ph.d.,  52,  211 

Doctor  of  Social  Work,  251 

Master  of  Arts,  210 

Master  of  Arts,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
210 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  210 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, 170,  210 

Master  of  Social  Work,  247 
Deposits 

General,  220-221 

Room,  220-221 
Diploma  in  American  Studies,  210 
Economics  courses,  91 
Education  courses,  97 
Election  of  courses,  55 
English  courses,  103 
Entrance  requirements,  42;  tests,  43 
Expenses  and  fees,  220-221 
Faculty,  8 
Failure,  54 
Fees,  for  auditors,  221 

Early  decision,  220 

General,  220 

Graduation,  221 

Gymnasium  suits,  221 

Health,  221 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  48 
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INDEX 


Fees  (Continued) 

Non-matriculated  students,  221 

Practical  music,  221 

Practice  rooms,  221 

Registration,  221 

Room,  221 

School  for  Social  Work,  249 

Sports,  221 

Tuition,  221 
Fellowships,  210 

Financial  Aid  and  Scholarships,  222 
First  Group  scholars,  230 
Five  College  Cooperation,  30,  52 
Foreign  students,  44 
Foreign  Study,  48 
French  courses,  112 
General  Literature  course,  57 
Geographical  distribution  of  students, 

259-261 
Geology,  118 

German  courses,  122;  majors,  124 
Government  courses,  125 
Grades,  54 
Graduate  study,  210 
Greek  courses,  87 
Gymnasium  suits,  221 
Heads  of  House,  32 
Health  Service,  31,  213 
Hebrew  courses,  Biblical,  183 
HILC,  52 

Hispanic-American  majors,  138 
Hispanic  Studies,  courses,  134 
History  courses,  140 
History  and  Social  Science  course,  57 
History  of  Science  courses,  58-59 
History  of  Smith  College,  37 
Honorary  Degrees  conferred,  242 
Honors,  53;  conferred,  237 
Houses,  212,  218 
Humanities,    History    &    Social   Science 

course,  57 
Infirmary,  32,  213,  218,  221 
Insurance,  48,  213,  221 
Intercollegiate  courses,  58-59 
Interdepartmental  courses,  57-58 


Interdepartmental  majors,  206 

Italian  courses,  151 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  48 

Key  to  symbols  and  abbreviations,  8,  56 

Language  requirement,  46 

Latin  courses,  88 

Library,  30,  214 

Loans,  223 

Major,  the  47 

Mathematics  courses,  1 54 

Microbiology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 

Museum  of  Art,  30,  217 

Music 

Courses,  159 

Entrance  requirements,  162 

Fees  for  practical  music,  221 

Scholarships,  222 
Non-matriculated  students,  45,  221 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  54 
Philosophy  courses,  164 
Physical  Education  courses,  168 

Courses  in  teacher  training,  170 

Requirements,  168 
Physical  Science  course,  57 
Physics  courses,  173 
Portuguese,  see  Hispanic  Studies 
Premedical  programs,  82 
Princeton  cooperative  program,  51 
Prizes,  225 

Psychology  courses,  178 
Readmission,  45 
Registration,  5 
Religion  courses,  183 
Religious  life,  212 
Requirements 

For  admission,  42 

College  requirements,  46 

Special,  46 
Residence,  212 
Riding  fees,  221 
Room  assignments,  212 
Room  deposit,  220-221 
Rules  for  election  of  courses,  55 
Russian  courses,  190;  majors,  192 
Scholars,  list  of,  230 
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INDEX 


Scholarships 

First  group,  223 

Social  Work,  250 
Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid,  222 
Scholastic  achievement  tests,  43 

Aptitude  tests,  43 
Science  requirement,  46 
Secondary  school  preparation,  42 
Self-help,  223 
Seminars,  55 
Separation  from  College, 
Shortage  of  hours,  45,  54 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the, 
Signs  and  abbreviations,  8,  56 
Smith  College  Day  Schools,  31,  217 
Social  Work,  School  for,  246 

Degrees  conferred,  243 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  courses,  194 
Sophia  Smith  Collection,  30 
Spanish,  see  Hispanic  Studies 


54 


54 


Special  requirements,  46 

Special  Studies,  55 

Sports  fees,  221 

Student  Counseling  Service,  213 

Students,  summary  of,  258 

Summer  courses  in  the  history  of  art,  51 ,  62 

Teaching  fellows,  26 

Teaching  fellowships,  210 

Ten  College  Interchange  Program,  51 

Theatre  &  Speech  courses,  200 

Toronto,  exchange  program  with,  51 

Trustees,  Board,  of,  6 

Tuition,  220-221 

Units,  53 

Visitors,  2 

Vocational  Counseling,  214 

William  Allan  Neilson  Chair,  41 

Withdrawal  from  College,  45 

Withdrawal  refunds,  220 

Zoology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
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Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  Association  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New 
England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  associations  in 
the  United  States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated 
and  found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  support 
the  efforts  of  public  school  and  community  officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools 
meet  the  standards  of  membership. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS 

The  particular  form  of  a  bequest  clause  will  be  determined  by  the  type  of  bequest 
(specific,  residual,  contingent,  etc.)  and  its  purpose  (endowment,  restricted,  unre- 
stricted, etc.).  Although  it  is  possible  to  designate  a  specific  purpose  for  a  bequest, 
the  functions  and  needs  of  the  College  do  change  in  time.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  a  specific  purpose  be  stated  as  a  preference  with  the  final  determina- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  The  following  forms 
may  be  adapted  for  most  bequests;  special  conditions  should  be  discussed  with  your 
attorney  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable 
corporation  established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and 

purposes  of  the  said  institution. 

Endowment  Gift,  Income  Restricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation 
established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum 

of dollars,    (to   be   known   as   the 

Fund) ;  the  Principal  to  be  added  to 

the  endowment  funds  of  the  College,  and  the  income  and  a  prudent  portion  of  the 
Gains  to  be  used  for (for  ex- 
ample, scholarship  aid;  faculty  salaries;  or  instruction  in  a  specified  field.) 

Residuary   Clause 

I  give  and  bequeath  and  devise  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable 
corporation  established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  whether  real,  personal  or 
mixed  wherever  situate  and  to  which  I  may  be  legally  or  equitably  entitled  at  my 
decease;  or  over  which  I  have  any  power  of  disposition;  (to  be  known  as  the 
Fund;  to  be  used  for ). 

Contingency  Clause 

In  case  of  the  failure  or  lapse  of  any  legacy  or  devise  herein  such  that  the  property 
so  bequeathed  or  devised  would  pass  by  intestacy,  I  direct  that  in  lieu  thereof  such 
property  shall  pass  to  The  Trustees  of  the  Smith  College,  a  charitable  corporation 
established  by  law  at  Northampton  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Visitors 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  College.  Student  guides,  whose  headquarters 
are  College  Hall  2,  are  available  for  conducting  tours  of  the  campus.  Their  services 
may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Board  of  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  and  pre-college  students  are  urged  to  secure  appoint- 
ments in  advance  with  the  Director  or  Associate  Director  of  Admission  and,  if  they 
are  interested  in  scholarship  and  self-help  opportunities,  with  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Administrative  offices  in  College  Hall  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holidays,  officers  and  staff  are  avail- 
able only  if  an  appointment  is  made  in  advance. 


Correspondence 


Inquiries  of  various  types  concerning  Smith  College  may  be  made  of  the  following 
officers  and  their  staffs,  either  by  mail,  telephone,  or  by  interview.  The  post  office 
address  is  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060.  The  telephone  number  is  (413) 
584-2700. 

Admission  of  Students:  Mr.  David  F.  Lasher,  Director  of  Admission 

Residence  &  General  Welfare  of  Students:  Miss  Helen  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  Students 

Scholarships,  Loans,  &  Work:  Mrs  Linton  H.  Foster,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Graduate  Study  &  Fellowships:  Miss  Helen  Randall,  Director 

Foreign  Students:  Mrs  Joan  M.  Bramwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Health  of  Students:  Dr  Vera  Joseph,  College  Physician,  69  Paradise  Road 

Academic  Standing: 

Class  of  7974,  Mrs  George  Cohen 

Class  of  1973,  Mrs  Joan  M.  Bramwell 

Classes  of  1971  and  1972,  Mrs  Michael  Olmsted,  Assistant  Dean- 

Payment  of  Bills:  Mr  Robert  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer 

Development:  Mr  Jett  D.  Thomas,  Director 

Transcripts  &  Records:  Mrs  Helen  B.  Bishop,  Registrar 

Publications  &  Public  Relations:  Mr  Russell  F.  Carpenter,  Secretary  of  the  College 

School  for  Social  Work:  Mr  Howard  J.  Parad,  Dean 

Alumnae  Affairs:  Mrs  John  Scott  Stella,  Executive  Director,  Alumnae  House 

Alumnae  References:  Miss  Alice  N.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 


College  Calendar 


FIRS  l   SEMESTER,   1970-1971 

Saturday,  September  12.  7:00  p.m..  Freshman  Registration  and  Meeting  with 

Class  Dean 

Tuesday,  September  15,  5:00  p.m..  First  Chapel  and  Registration 

Wednesday,  September  16,  8:00  a.m..  Classes  begin 

Mountain  Day  (holiday).  To  be  announced  by  the  President 

Monday,  October  26  -  Friday,  October  30,  Independent  Study 

Wednesday,  November  25,  12:50  p.m.,  -  Monday,  November  30,  8:00  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Saturday,  December  19.  8:00  a.m.,  -  Monday,  January  4,  8:00  a.m., 

Christmas  Recess 

Monday.  January  4  -  Wednesday,  January  6,  Course  Registration  for  the 

Second  Semester 

Monday,  January  4  -  Thursday,  January  14,  Reading  Period 

Friday,  January  15  -  Sunday,  January  17,  Pre-examination  Study 

Monday,  January  18  -  Thursday,  January  21,  Midyear  Examinations 

Friday,  January  22,  -  Wednesday,  January  27,  8:00  a.m..  Midyear  Recess 

SECOND  SEMESTER.   1970-1971 

Wednesday.  January  27,  8:00  a.m.,  Classes  begin 

Friday,  February  19,  Rally  Day 

Saturday,  March  20,  8:00  a.m.,  -  Monday,  April  5,  8:00  a.m.,  Spring  Recess 

Tuesday,  May  4  -  Thursday,  May  6,  Course  Registration  for  the  First  Semester 

of  1971-1972 

Tuesday,  May  4  -  Friday,  May  14,  Reading  Period 

Saturday,  May  15  -  Monday,  May  17,  Pre-examination  Study 

Tuesday,  May  18  -  Friday,  May  21,  Final  Examinations 

Sunday,  May  30,  Commencement 
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The  Board  of  Trustees 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.lltt.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.,  President    Northampton 


Term 
expires 

1971  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  Cutler,  a.b. 

1971  Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  b.s. 

1971  Marcia  Ennis  Stevens,  a.b.    n 

1972  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Carey,  a.b. 
1972  Edward  H.  deConingh,  a.b.,  s.b. 
1972  Richard  Gordon  Leahy,  ph.d. 

1972  Julia  Andrus  Moon,  a.b. 

1973  Sara  Scranton  Linen,  a.b. 

1974  Constance  Morrow  Morgan,  a.m.,  Chairman 
1974  Elizabeth  Reimann  Bodine,  m.a. 

1974  Wallace  T.  MacCaffrey,  ph.d. 

1974  Roger  F.  Murray,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

1975  Virginia  Glover,  a.b. 
1975  Kathyrn  J.  Rodgers,  a.b. 
1975  Jane  C.  Wright,  a.b.,  m.d. 


Florence  Macdonald,  a.b.,  Secretary 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  a.b.,  m.b.a.,  Treasurer 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Chicago.  Illinois 

Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Scottsdale,  Arizona 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Ridgefield,  Washington 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Washington,  D.C. 

Boundbrook,  New  Jersey 

New  York  City 

Northampton 
Northampton 


The  Board  of  Counselors 


Lucy  Barnard  Briggs,  a.b.,  Chairman 

Natalie  Starr  Putman,  m.a.,  Vice  Chairman 

Janet  White  Averill 

Jean  Bowen  Bloch,  a.b.,  m.a. 

Wilson  Bradley,  Jr.,  b.s. 

F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr.,  a.b.,  ll.b. 

Edward  Joseph  Gordon,  a.m.t. 

Barbara  Petchesky  Jakobson,  a.b. 

Margaret  DeVane  Logue,  a.b. 

Lucile  G.  Mason,  a.b. 

Ruth  Mortimer,  a.b.,  m.s. 

Anne  Tuck  Robertson,  a.b. 

Llewellyn  Parsons  Smith,  a.b. 

Thomas  P.  Stewart,  a.b.,  b.d. 

Elizabeth  Hill  Stookey,  a.b. 

Janice  Tarlin,  a.b. 

Nell  Cochrane  Taylor,  m.a. 

Caroline  Bedell  Thomas,  a.b.,  m.d. 

Virginia  Wting,  a.b. 


Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Northampton 

Northampton 

New  York  City 

Pasadena,  California 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

North  Haven,  Connecticut 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Hamden,  Connecticut 

Roslyn,  New  York 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Rockport,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Kisco,  New  York 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


The  Faculty 


Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall, 
b.litt.  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 

Laura  Woolsey  Lord  Scales, 
b.l.,  l.h.d. ,  litt.d. 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  a.m. 

Susan  Miller  Rambo,  ph.d. 

Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  ph.d., 
d.litt.,  l.h.d. 

Elizabeth  Faith  Genung,  m.s.  in  agr. 

Abbie  Mabel  O'Keefe,  m.d. 
Esther  Lowenthal,  ph.d. 
Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  ph.d. 

Kate  Ries  Koch,  a.m.,  m.l.d. 

Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti,  dottore 
in  filosofia  e  pedagogia 

Gertrude  Goss 

Samuel  Ralph  Harlow, 
ph.d.,  l.h.d.,  litt.d. 

Vera  A.  Sickels,  a.m. 


Explanation  of  marks  before  instructors'  names: 

fabsent  for  the  year 

*absent  for  the  first  semester 
**absent  for  the  second  semester 

§  Director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Appointed  for  the  first  semester 

Appointed  for  the  second  semester 


President  and  Professor  of  History 

Warden  Emeritus  (1944) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics  (1947) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1938) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1949)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Bacteriology  (1950) 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1950) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (1952)  and  Sophia 
Smith  Fellow 

Associate   Professor   Emeritus   of 
Landscape  Architecture  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian 
Language  and  Literature  (1952) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education  (1952) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1953) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1953) 
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THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Merrill  Dewey,  a.m. 

Margaret  Brackenbury  Crook,  b.a., 
diploma  in  anthropology 


Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  ph.d. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  ph.d., 
litt.d.,  l.h.d. 

K.  Frances  Scott,  ph.b.,  m.d. 


Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  ph.d. 

Willian  Beaumont  Scatchard, 
b.mus.,  B.S. 

Vera  Brown  Holmes,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

C.  Pauline  Burt,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 
Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Alexander  Marsh,  a.m. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  ph.d.,  litt.d. 

Clarence  Kennedy,  ph.d. 

Dorothy  Sears  Ainsworth, 
PH.D.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Sara  Bache-Wiig,  ph.d. 

Frances  Campbell  McInnes,  a.m.,  m.d. 
Sidney  Raymond  Packard, 

PH.D.,  JUR.D.   (HON.),  L.H.D. 

Ruth  Lee  Kennedy,  ph.d. 


Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  (1953) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature  (1954)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1955) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Hygiene  (1955) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1957) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1958)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1958) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1958) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (1959) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1960) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1960) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Botany  (1960) 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1960) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 


THE  FACULTY 


Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a.b. 

Rene  Guiet,  docteur  de  l'universite 

DE  PARIS 

Margaret  Hill  Peoples,  ph.d. 

Marthe  Sturm,  lic.  es.  l.,  diplome 
d'  etudes  superieures 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Young,  a.m. 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  ph.d. 
Catherine  A.  Pastuhova,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  m.a. 

William  Sentman  Taylor, 
PH.D.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Vincent  Guilloton,  agrege  de 
l'universite 

Nora  May  Mohler,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.) 

Katherine  Gee  Hornbeak,  ph.d. 

Edith  Burnett,  b.s. 

Helene  Cattanes,  docteur  de 
l'universite  de  paris 

Leon  a  Christine  Gabel,  ph.d. 

Katherine  Reding  Whitmore, 
d.lit.  (madrid) 

Raymond  Prentice  Putman 

blanca  del  vecchio,  diploma  di  magistero 

Helen  Jeannette  Peirce,  a.m. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Assistant   Professor   Emeritus   of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1962) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963) 
and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  Language 
and  Literature  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Language  and 
Literatures  (1963) 
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THE  FACULTY 


Oliver  Waterman  Larkin,  a.m. 
Michele  Francesco  Cantarella,  a.m. 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  ph.d. 

Ida  Deck  Haigh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mensel,  a.b. 

Ernest  Charles  Driver,  ph.d. 
Marine  Leland,  ph.d.,  litt.d.  (hon.) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  m.s. 

William  Albert  Bodden,  b.a. 
Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  ph.d. 
Charles  J arvis  Hill,  ph.d. 

Virginia  Corwin,  b,d.,  ph.d. 

Clifford  Richardson  Bragdon, 
a.m.,  ED.M. 

Dorothy  Walsh,  ph.d. 

Marion  DeRonde,  a.b. 

William  Denis  Johnston,  m.a.,  ll.m. 

Dorothy  Wrinch,  d.sc. 

John  Woods  Duke 

Paul  Gerald  Graham,  ph.d. 

Doris  Silbert,  a.m. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music  (1964) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  (1964) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  ^oology  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 
Education  (1965) 

Treasurer  and  Controller  Emeritus  (1965) 

College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
and  Child  Study  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1966) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre 
and  Speech  (1966) 

Visiting  Research  Professor  of  Physics 
Retired  (1966)  and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1967) 
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Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  sc.d. 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  ph.d. 

Robert  Frank  Collins,  a.m. 

Helen  Stobbe,  ph.d. 

Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  a.m. 
Margaret  Louise  Johnson,  a.b.,  b.s. 
Neal  Breaule  DeNood,  ph.d. 

Lois  Evelyn  Te  Winkel,  ph.d. 

Esther  Carpenter,  ph.d.,  d.sc.  (hon.) 

Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  ph.d. 
Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  ph.d. 

Helen  Muchnic,  ph.d. 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  ph.d. 

Caroline  Heminway  Kierstead,  ph.d. 
Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  ph.d. 
Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 


Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology 
and  Geography  (1967) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1968) 

Librarian  Emeritus  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  (1968) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1969) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  (1970) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1970) 


Daniel  Aaron,  ph.d. 

Adrienne  Auersvvald,  a.m. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d. 


Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  of  Music 
Professor  of  Economics 
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Leonard  Baskin,  b.a.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.(hon.) 
fCHARLES  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d. 

Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

George  Cohen 

Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 

fGEORGE  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d. 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d. 

George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
IStanley  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 

*Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

jAlvin  Derald  Etler,  mus.b. 
Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 
Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d. 
Sethard  Fisher,  ph.d. 

Vernon  D.  Gotwals,  Jr.,  m.f.a. 
Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d. 
Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 


Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Smith  College  Museum 

Mary  Muggins   Gamble   Professor   of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History 

Professor     of    English     Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of 
History 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Henry  Dike  Sleeper  Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Visiting  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies  and  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Professor  of  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor   of  English   Language 
and  Literature 
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Alice  T.  Hastings,  m.a.,  m.s. 
ICharles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a. 
James  Holderbaum,  ph.d. 
*B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d. 
Vera  A.  Joseph,  b.a.,  m.d. 
Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph.d. 
Jay  Richard  Judson,  ph.d. 
IMervin  Jules 
Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 

Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es.  l.,  d.e.s. 

David  F.  Lasher,  a.b.,  m.ed. 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 

t  Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 
William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 
Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 

Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 

Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m., 
lic.  de  concert 


College  Librarian 

Professor   of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Director  of  Choral  Music 

Professor  of  Art 

Myra  Sampson  Professor  in  the 
Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  History 

College  Physician 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Art 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  of 
Government 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Director  of  Admission 

Sophia   and  Austin   Smith   Professor   of 
Philosophy 

Sophia   and  Austin   Smith   Professor   of 
Philosophy 

Jessie  Wells  Post  Professor  of  Art 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  History  and  of  Art 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Assistant  to 
the  President 

Professor  of  Economics 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
Professor  of  Music 
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Elizabeth  Mongan,  a.b. 

fjANE  ADELE  MOTT,  PH.D. 

Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 
IElliot  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 
Thomas  Samuel  Osborne,  ph.d. 
Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 
Howard  J.  Parad,  d.s.w. 

**RoBERT  TORSTEN  PETERSSON,  PH.D. 

**Paul  Pickrel,  PH.D. 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 
Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 
Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d. 
fstanley  rothman,  ph.d. 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Max  Salvadori,  dr.sc.  (pol.)  litt.d. 
Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 
Marie  Schneiders,  ph.d. 

**Willy  Schumann,  ph.d. 
Waltraut  Carol  a  Seitter,  ph.d. 


Acting  Director  of  the  Art  Museum 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  of  English   Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  the  Smith  College  School  for 
Social  Work  and  Professor  of  Social 
Work 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Esther    Cloudman    Dunn    Professor    of 
English  Language  and  Literature 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Study 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Government 

Dean  of  Students 

Dwight  W.  Morrow  Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Geology 

Professor   of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Astronomy 
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xYOTARO  SEKI,  PH.D. 

*Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 

Kenneth  Wayne  Sherk,  ph.d. 

fELSA  Margareeta  Siipola,  PH.D. 

Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 
Adam  Henry  Spees,  ph.d. 
Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d. 

2Rachel  Trickett,  m.a. 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  b.d.,  th.m. 

**Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 
fGlUSEPPE  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 
Margaret  Ann  Waggoner,  ph.d. 

Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 


National  Science  Foundation  Senior 
Foreign  Scientist  Fellow 

Physician,  Psychiatrist,  Director  of  the 
Counseling  Services,  and  Lecturer  in 
Psychology  and  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of 
the  Clark  Science  Center 

Harold  E.  Israel  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Professor  of  Music 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Elizabeth  Drew  Visiting  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Professor  of  Art 

Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

L.  Clark  See  lye  Professor  of  History 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of 
Physics 

Professor  of  Government 

Professor    of    English    Language 
and  Literature 


Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 

fMARGARET  LOUISE  BATES,  D.PHIL. 

Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 


Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Student   Counselor   on    the    Eva  Hills 
Eastman  Foundation 
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Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.in  h.p.e. 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

Henry  Robert  Burger,  III,  Ph.d. 
Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d. 

fDAVID  CAVITCH,  PH.D. 

Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d. 
Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 

fANDREE  DEMAY,  AGREGEE  DE  l'UNIVERSITE 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 

Herman  Edelberg,  a.b.,  m.d. 
George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 
George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d. 
Peter  Garland,  a.b.,  b.arch. 
Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Michael  Caesar  Gemignani,  ph.d. 
Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 

Philip  Green,  ph.d. 

fRoBERT  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Registrar 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Class  of 
7973 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor   of   Theatre 
and  Speech 

Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate   Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 
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William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
**Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 

Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  ph.d. 
Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d. 
**Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
San  at  Kumer  Majumder,  ph.d. 

t  Allan  Mitchell,  ph.d. 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d. 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 

Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.in  phy.  ed. 

Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d. 

fj.  DlEDRlCK  SNOEK,  PH.D. 

Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 
IMelvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 
William  D.  Stroud,  m.d. 
Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 
William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  ph.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Associate    Professor    of    Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Associate    Professor    of    Education    and 
Child  Study  and  Director  of  the 
Day  Schools 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Dean  and  Adviser  to  the  Classes 
of  1971  and  1972 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Physician 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 
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Eunice  Ellen  Way,  ph.d. 
Allen  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
jochanan  h.  a.  wljnhoven,  ph.d. 

R.Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 

William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 

**William  Thomas  Harvey  Youngren, 
ph.d. 


Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 


fmaurianne  schifreen  adams,  ph.d. 

Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 

David  Frederick  Allmendinger,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

Jean-Paul  Ballorain, 
agrege  de  l'universite 

fMARIA  NeMCOVA  BANERJEE,  PH.D. 

fRoN  D.  K.  Banerjee,  m.a. 

Robert  Theodore  Stewart  Baxter,  ph.d. 

Joel  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Berkman,  d.f.a. 
Leonard  Bickman,  ph.d. 
Susan  C.  Bourque,  b.a. 
William  Robert  Buechner,  b.a. 
Delia  Anne  Burke,  ph.d. 

James  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 
Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 
Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 


Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es. 
l.,  d.e.s.,  docteur  en  histoire 

§Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.d. 


Margherita  Silvi  Dinale, 
dottore  in  lettere 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  s.t.b.,  dr.  theol. 


Patricia  Dawn  Downie,  ed.d. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Marjorie  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  ph.d. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 

Gerald  Peter  Flynn,  ph.d. 
Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 
Margy  Gerber,  PH.D. 

Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

Arnold  E.  S.  Gussin,  ph.d. 

D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 

**Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 

Carol  Lee  Jusenius,  a.m. 
Alice  Jeanne  LaDuke,  ph.d. 
R.  Alan  Lawson,  ph.d. 
Gerda  K.  Lorenz,  PH.D. 

Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant   Professor   of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Physician 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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Louise  Mengel  Luckenbill,  ph.d. 

Allan  Ludman,  ph.d. 
Stephen  R.  Macht,  ph.d. 
Gary  Mason  McCown,  ph.d. 

§Blandine  Laflamme  McLaughlin, 
docteur  de  l'universite  de  paris 

Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Adele  Powell,  ph.d. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
**Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
fJuDiTH  Lyndal  Ryan,  ph.d. 

Charles  Melvin  Sackrey,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Mary  Carruthers  Schroeder,  ph.d. 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d. 

John  Porter  Sessions 

William  Chauncey  Shepherd,  ph.d. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Michael  Simpson,  ph.d. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 
Roy  Leonard  Smith,  ph.d. 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 


Assistant    Professor    in    the    Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  and  Speech 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  and  Secretary  of  the 

Faculty 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Child  Study 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
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Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 

fEuzABETH  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

§Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 

**Amy  Lou  Vandersall,  ph.d. 
**Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Ernst  Wallfisch 
**Lory  Wallfisch 
Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 

Brian  White,  ph.d. 

Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 

Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil. 


Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d. 
David  R.  Ball,  b.a.,  lic.  es  L. 

1Annette  Nemore  Barnes,  ph.d. 
Ting  Barrow,  m.f.a. 

iSlGRID  BAUSCHINGER,  PH.D. 

2Pearl  Berlin,  ph.d. 

2N0RMAN  BlRNBAUM,  PH.D. 

Richard  Ellison  Bond,  Jr.,  b.d.,  m.a. 

Leslie  J.  Burlingame,  m.a. 
John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Manlio  Cancogni,  dottore  in  lettere 

!Ronald  Gordon  Cant,  m.a. 
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Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 


Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

Lecturer   in   Sociology   and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  History 


THE  FACULTY 


2Frank  Benjamin  Carr,  Jr.,  s.t.m.,  ph.d. 

Peter  Norman  Cherrie,  a.m. 

2Thomas  J.  Clarke,  s.t.l.,  m.a. 
Patricia  Hoffman  Cleghorn,  a.b. 

Bruce  C.  Cogan,  ph.d. 

iRoBERT  Cole,  ph.d. 

!Rafael  Leon  Cortada.  ph.d. 

2Nigel  Harwood  Coxe,  f.r.a.m. 

§Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 

Maria  Fidalgo  de  Carvalho,  lic. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  ph.d. 

William  A.  Dent,  ph.d. 

2Jan  E.  Dizard,  PH.D. 

John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 

2Lynn  V.  Foster,  a.b. 

2Frank  Otto  Gatell,  ph.d. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  m.a. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d. 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  ph.d. 

Richard  Sanford  Gordon,  m.a.,  m.phil. 

\Julie  Anne  Graham,  a.b. 

3Theodore  C.  Grame,  mus.m. 
Deborah  Allen  Gutschera,  m.a. 

Micheline  Fort  Harris,  lic.  es.  l.  c.a.p.e.s. 

Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.  inst.  p. 
Richard  Allen  Henry,  m.a. 


Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
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David  K.  Hepinstall,  a.b. 
John  Martti  Hill,  b.a. 

Robert  L.  Hinckley,  ph.d. 
2James  Michael  Holqjjist,  ph.d. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  a.m. 
William  Ilson,  a.m. 
William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 
Kio  Kanda,  b.a. 

Henry  Li-hua  Kung,  b.a. 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  lehrerdiplom 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 

Iole  Fiorillo  Maori,  dottore  in 
lingue  e  letterature  straniere,  a.m. 

Lucile  Martineau,  A.M.,  M.S.W. 

*Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 
Richard  Eugene  Mennen,  m.a. 
Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
Richard  H.  Moryl,  a.m. 
Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll.b. 
Anthony  David  Nutall,  b.  litt.,  m.a. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  a.m. 

Libbie  G.  Parad,  d.s.vv. 
Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 


Lecturer  in  Government 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Ada  Howe  Kent  Lecturer  in  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Chinese  Studies 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  Music  and  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 
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A.  T.  Stephen  Prickett,  ph.d. 
KHadwell  L.  Ray,  ph.d. 

'AnGELIKA  POHL  ROBERTSON,    M.A. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  a.b. 
Giovina  D.  Sessions,  m.m. 
'Paul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 

'Ronald  A.  Sheffler,  ph.d. 
Nathaniel  Belknap  Smith,  a.m.,  m.phil. 

Joachim  Wolfgang  Stieber,  m.a. 
John  D.  Strong,  ph.d. 
Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d. 
Roosevelt  Van  Williams,  m.a. 

§Paola  Ottolenghi  Velli,  a.b. 

Doris  Kimball  Viguers,  m.s.  in  phy.ed. 


Anthony  T.  Allegro,  m.a. 

David  Allen  Batchelder,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 

Sheryl  Kay  Behne,  b.s. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  m.a. 

Lawrence  Arthur  Doebler,  mus.b. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 

Linda  K.  Hall,  b.s. 

Ann  Marie  Hicks,  m.s. 

Jeffrey  Alan  Horn,  a.m. 


Lecturer  in  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Lecturer  in  German  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  in  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Lecturer  in  English 

Lecturer  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  History 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies  and  in 
Education  and  Child  Study 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 


Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 
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Monica  M.  Jakuc,  m.s. 

Richard  Aram  Keshishian,  m.f.a. 

Edward  Constantin  Laufer,  m.f.a. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

Heather  Mary  Locke, 
bedford  college  diploma 

Milagros  Teresa  Ortega-Costa,  m.a. 

Daniel  Franklin  Stork,  b.a. 

John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 

Carmen  Ana  Sierra  de  Suarez-Galban, 

M.A. 
fjANE  ANDELMAN  TAUBMAN,  A.M. 

Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  a.m. 
dlmitry  zarechnak,  m.s. 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 


Alan  Curtis  Birnholz,  m.a. 
Suzanne  Bloom,  m.f.a. 
Susan  Pamela  Corbeletta,  b.s. 
Gretchen  d' Arm  and,  m.m. 
Kathryn  Flynn,  b.s. 
Karen  Sue  Keysor,  b.s. 
Robert  A.  Mansfield,  m.f.a. 
Kathy  Sue  Nutt,  b.s. 
Catherine  E.  Portuges,  a.m. 

J.  Michael  Russom,  m.f.a. 
S.  Annette  Thompson,  b.s.p.e. 


Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Instructor  in  Art 
Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
and  in  Theatre  and  Speech 

Instructor  in  Hispanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 

Instructor  in  German  Language 
and  Literature 


Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Music 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
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Lale  Aka  Burk,  PH.D. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 

Nancy  Lowry,  ph.d. 
Franqoise  Favre,  a.m. 

Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 
Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 


KUDRET  FATMA  CeRKESKIN,  B.S. 

Miriam  Gerina  Darden,  b.s. 

Susan  Carol  Drevitch,  b.s. 

Deborah  L.  Dumaine,  a.b. 

Susan  Jeannette  Ehrlich,  a.b. 
Janet  Kennen  Evans,  a.b. 

Neil  Brian  Hopkins,  b.a. 
JoAnn  Rosemarie  Jansen,  b.s.  in  ed. 
ozlenen  eser  kalav,  b.a. 
Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 
Christine  Moffitt  Lion,  b.a. 

Judith  Shields  Louis,  a.b. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  b.s.ed. 

Barbara  Michaline  Panda,  b.a. 


Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology  and 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1974 

Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

Assistant  in  French  Language 
and  Literature 

Assistant  in  Physics 

Assistant  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature 


Teaching  Fellow  in 

Teaching  Fellow  in 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in 
and  Child  Study 


Chemistry 
the  Biological 

the  Biological 

Education 


Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
Education 


Teaching  Fellow  in 
and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in 

Teaching  Fellow  in 

Teaching  Fellow  in 

Teaching  Fellow  in 

Teaching  Fellow  in 
Sciences 


Astronomy 
Physical  Education 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
the  Biological 


Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 


Teaching  Fellow  in 
Sciences 


the  Biological 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
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Carol  Virginia  Paul,  b.a. 

Chitra  Raghavan,  a.b. 

Margaret  Toohey,  a.b. 
Laura  Sue  Trachtenberg,  b.s. 

Douglas  Keith  Wilcock,  b.a. 
H.  Sydney  Williston,  a.b. 

Jane-lee  Woolridge  Yare,  a.b. 

Diane  O.  Ota,  b.a. 

John  Sghultz,  Jr.,  b.a. 

A.  Joseph  Argenio,  b.a. 

Thomas  W.  Babson,  b.a. 

Peter  Boyden,  a.b. 

Hugh  R.  Copeland,  b.a. 

Donald  G.  Creech,  Jr.,  a.b. 

David  A.  Dor  wart,  b.a. 

Thomas  Elder,  b.s. 

Robert  A.  Harper,  b.a. 

Richard  Dennis  Howard,  b.a. 

Stephen  Vail  Lavino,  b.a. 

Leslie  J.  Moyse,  b.a. 

James  Sebastian  Reynolds,  b.a. 

Roderick  W.  Robinson,  b.a. 

Ric  Steliga,  b.a. 

John  Jeffrey  Tucker,  b.a. 


Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Teaching  Fellow  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 
and  Child  Study 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Government 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Music 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 

Fellow  in  Theatre 


Fellow  i 


n  Theatre 


Fellow  in  Theatre 
Fellow  in  Theatre 
Fellow  in  Theatre 
Fellow  in  Theatre 
Fellow  in  Theatre 
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The  Administration 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  b.litt., 

ph.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d. 
George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Florence  Macdonald,  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSION 
David  F.  Lasher,  m.ed. 
Ave  Marie  McGarry,  m.a. 
Ann  Lydia  Engebretson,  a.b. 
L.  Louise  Hall,  a.b. 
Deborah  Hayward,  b.a. 
Anne  Fisher  Keppler,  a.b. 
Alice  Catherine  Keating,  a.b. 


President 

Assistant  to  the  President 
Secretary  to  the  President  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

Director  oj  Admission 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
Secretary  to  the  Director 


THE  CHAPEL 

Richard  Preston  Unsworth,  b.d.,  th.m.  Chaplain 
Yechiael  Elies  Lander,  b.h.l.,  m.a.  Associate  Chaplain 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

Margaret  Ann  Waggoner,  ph.d. 
Patricia  Crockett  Olmsted,  a.b. 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 
Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 
Evangeline  Royall  Darity,  b.s.,  m.ed. 
Eleanor  White  Zapata,  a.b. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 
Helen  Louise  Russell,  ph.d. 
Doris  Snodgrass  Davis,  m.s.,  m.a. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll.b. 
Carolyn  H.  Tucker 

James  Vincent  Molloy 

Heads  oj  House 

Patricia  J.  Anderson 
Dorothy  Jean  Averill 


Dean 

Assistant  Dean  and  Adviser  to  the  Classes 

oj  1971  and  1972 
Dean  oj  the  Class  oj  1973 
Dean  oj  the  Class  oj  1974 
Assistant  to  the  Class  Deans 
Secretary  to  the  Dean 


Dean  oj  Students 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  oj  Students  and 

Adviser  to  Foreign  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  oj  Students 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  oj  Students  jor  Black 

Student  Housing 
Security  Officer 

Franklin  King  House 
Albright  House 
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Margaret  Meras  Babcock,  a.b. 
Beatrice  S.  Benson 
Alice  Moffatt  Mitchell  Cadeau 
Anne  R.  Chaplin 

Dorothy  Haag 

Kathryn  S.  Hall 

Louise  Madeline  Harran 

Ruth  Bush  Hesse 

Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

Irene  Bryson  Knapp 

Ethel  K.  Leerburger 

Louise  Hutchinson  MacConnell 

Emmy  M.  Pontzen 

Marion  Rumpf 

Mary  N.  Sandoz 

Ruth  Searls 

Edith  L.  Thomas 

Rebecca  E.  Wedgwood,  a.b. 

Margaret  Roberts  Welton 
Maude  Woodbury 
Esther  R.  Woodward,  m.s. 
Constance  Wyckoff 

Head  Residents 

Joanne  Hoxeng,  b.a.  and 
James  Hoxeng,  b.a.,  m.b.a. 

Karen  S.  Keysor 

Marilyn  Lewis,  b.a.,  and 
Herman  W.  Lewis 

Ellen  Spinner 

Agnes  C.  Stillman 

Annette  Thompson 

Carolyn  H.  Tucker  and 
J.  Jeffrey  Tucker,  b.a. 

June  Scopinich 

Gail  Whitaker 


Ellen  Emerson  and  Cushing  Houses 

Baldwin  House 

Gardiner  House 

Elizabeth  Drew  House  and  8  Bedford 

Terrace 
Laura  Scales  House 
Morris  and  Lawrence  Houses 
Comstock  and  Wilder  Houses 
Tyler  House 
Talbot  House 
Jordan  House 

Sessions  House  and  Sessions  Annex 
Chapin,  Dewey,  and  Clark  Houses 
Martha  Wilson  and  Morrow  Houses 
Cutter  House 
Dawes  and  Parsons  Houses  and 

Parsons  Annex 
Hopkins  Group,  Haven,  and  Wesley 

Houses 
Mary  Ellen  Chase  and  Eleanor 

Duckett  Houses 
Park  House,  Park  Annex,  and 

150  Elm  Street 
Washburn  and  Hubbard  Houses 
Lamont  and  Capen  Houses 
Gillett  and  Northrop  Houses 
Ziskind  House 


Gillett  House 
Lawrence  House 

Morrow  House 
Parsons  House 
Capen  House 
Dewey  House 

Cushing  House 
Comstock  House 
Hubbard  House 
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ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
Jett  Dara  Thomas,  b.a. 
Thomas  Albert  Kelley,  Jr.,  m.a. 
Harry  Enon  Childs,  b.b.a. 
Claude  Lourie  Hough 
Irene  W.  O'Donnell,  a.b. 


Director  of  Development 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


OFFICE  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 
Theodora  Sohst  Foster,  a.b. 
Barbara  Vance  Alfange 
Auriel  Friedrich  Havron 


Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Assistant  for  Student  Employment 
Assistant  for  Loans 


FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 
North  Burn,  ph.d. 
Jackie  Pritzen,  m.a. 

George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 


Five  College  Coordinator 

Assistant  Coordinator  for  Five  College 

Academic  Programs 
Smith  College  Deputy 


OFFICE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 
Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 
Charlotte  G.  Cohen,  b.b.a. 


Director  of  Graduate  Study 
Secretary  to  the  Director 


HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  INFIRMARY 
Vera  A.  Joseph,  m.d. 
Paul  Harold  Seton,  m.d. 
Herman  Edelberg,  m.d. 
William  D.  Stroud,  m.d. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Betty  Baum,  m.s.s. 
Norma  Evelyn  Nelson,  b.a.,  m.s.s. 
Kenneth  Anthony  Smith,  b.s.,  m.p.h. 

Ruth  Shaver  Brown 
wllhelmina  poor,  mus.  b.,  r.n. 
Anne  M.  Kingsbury,  b.s. 
Barbara  Edwards,  (a.r.r.t.) 
Virginia  B.  Delaney,  (a.r.t.) 


College  Physician 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist 
Associate  Physician 
Associate  Physician 
Assistant  Physician 
Student  Counselor 
Associate  Student  Counselor 
Director  of  Environmental  Health 

and  Safety 
Administrator  of  the  Infirmary 
Director  of  Nursing 
Laboratory  Technician 
X-ray  Technician 
Medical  Record  Librarian 


THE  LIBRARY 

Alice  Turner  Hastings,  m.a. 
Billie  Rae  Bozone,  m.a.l.s. 


M.S. 


Librarian 
Assistant  Librarian 
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Winifred  Randall  Alsop,  a.b.,  m.s. 
Mary  Millward  Ankudowich,  a.b.,  b.s, 
Janice  Bauer  Daily,  a.b. 
Patricia  Jean  Delks,  a.b.,  m.s. 
Grace  Frances  Holt,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 
Dorothy  King,  a.m.,  a. b.l.s. 
Richard  L.  Kort,  a.b.,  m.s.l.s. 
Edith  Margaret  Libby,  a.b.,  a.m.l.s. 
Ann  Mausolff,  m.a.,  s.m. 
Ruth  Richason  Richmond,  a.b. 
Mildred  C.  Straka,  a.b.,  m.s. 
Mary-Elizabeth  Murdock,  m.s.,  ph.d. 

Frances  Reed  Robinson,  a.b. 

Erna  Goldstaub  Huber 


Science  Librarian,  Clark  Science  Center 

Librarian,  Werner  Josten  Library 

Head  of  the  Documents  Department 

Reference  Librarian 

Head  of  the  Serials  Department 

Curator  of  Rare  Books 

Head  of  the  Circulation  Department 

Head  of  the  Order  Department 

Librarian,  Hillyer  Art  Library 

Assistant  in  Charge  of  Gifts  and  Exchanges 

Head  Cataloger 

Curator  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection  and 

the  College  Archivist 
Executive  Secretary  of  The  Friends  of 

the  Library 
Curator  of  Slides,  Department  of  Art 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

fCHARLES  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.  Director 

Elizabeth  Mongan,  a.b.  Acting  Director 


Anne  Mannarino,  a.b. 


Secretary  to  the  Director 


OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 
Helen  Benham  Bishop,  a.b. 
Evelyn  Ladd  Belden,  b.a. 


Registrar 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Russell  Field  Carpenter,  b.a.  Secretary  of  the  College 

Andrew  Angelo  DeToma,  m.a.  Assistant  Secretary  for  News 

Jerry  Coghlan,  b.a.  Assistant  for  Publications 


OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Clara  S.  Simmons,  a.b.,  m.s.w. 


Director  of  Special  Programs 


OFFICE  OF  THE  TREASURER 
Robert  Lee  Ellis,  m.b.a. 
Louis  Richard  Morrell,  m.b.a. 

Office  of  Administrative  Data  Processing 
Michael  Leon  O'Connell,  b.a. 
James  W.  Watson 


Treasurer 
Associate  Treasurer 


Director  of  Data  Processing 
Associate  Systems  Analyst 
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Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  b.s.  in  c.e. 
Joseph  Freeland  Brackett,  b.s. 

Office  of  the  Business  Manager 

Charles  DeBruler,  b.s. 
Edward  S.  Kowalski 
William  H.  Gilbert,  b.a. 
Marjorie  J.  Lang 
Leroy  Bacon  Clapp 
Paul  M.  Garvey,  a. a. 
Ruth  A.  Carson,  m.a. 
Dorothy  Haag 
Thomas  F.  O'Connell 
Raymond  J.  Perry 
Frank  P.  Zabawa 

Office  of  the  Controller 

Charles  Loire  Johnson,  m.b.a. 
Phillip  A.  Edwards,  b.b.a. 
Melvin  Black 
William  Sheehan,  b.b.a. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Resident  Inspector  of  Construction 


Business  Manager 
Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 
Assistant  to  the  Purchasing  Agent 
Director  of  Food  Services 
Head  Dietitian 
Executive  Housekeeper 
College  Electronics  Technician 
Superintendent  of  the  Laundry 
Manager  of  Central  Services 


Controller 
Chief  Accountant 
Accounting  Supervisor 
Investment  Accountant 


Department  of  Gardens  and  Grounds 
William  I.  P.  Campbell 


Horticulturist 


Office  of  Personnel  Services 

Jack  William  Simpkin,  b.s. 
Grace  Pauline  Asserson,  a.b. 

Office  of  Rental  Properties 
A.  Vincent  Erikson,  b.s. 


Director  of  Personnel  Services 
Employment  Manager 


Manager  of  Rental  Properties 


THE  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE 

Alice  Norma  Davis,  a.b. 
Grace  Thorn  Farjeon,  b.a. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Seaton,  b.a. 


Director  of  the  Vocational  Office 
Associate  Director 
Associate  Director 
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THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  DAY  SCHOOLS 


Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d. 
Alice  Remington  Butler,  ed.m. 
Sarah  Robinson  Bagg,  a.b. 
Carleton  Linwood  Beal,  Jr.,  m.s. 
Margaret  Susan  Bierman,  b.a. 
Janice  Rae  Brown,  ed.m. 
Madeleine  Abell  Comstock,  a.m. 
Doris  French  Dorsch,  ed.m. 
Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  m.d. 
Charles  Henry  Fortier,  b.s. 
Claire  Mali  Fortier,  a.m. 
f.  courtlandt  r.  gllmour,  ph.d. 
evalyn  geilich  glickman,  ed.m. 
Elizabeth  Ruggles  Hamilton,  a.b. 
Marion  Lippincott  Harward,  a.b. 
Isabel  Anderson  Holden 
William  Ilson,  a.m. 
Elsie  Harriet  Koester,  a.m. 
Shauneen  Sullivan  Kroll,  a.b. 
Madeline  Smith  Littlefield,  ed.m. 
Muriel  Annette  Logan,  ed.m. 
Jean  Baum  Mair,  b.a. 
Margaret  Hickey  McCarthy,  a.b. 
Ingrid  Mitchell,  m.a.t. 
Margaret  Miller  Pease,  a.m. 
Robert  George  Peters,  m.a. 
Florence  Duvall  Smith,  a.m. 
Marjorie  L.  Todd,  m.ed. 


Director  of  the  Day  Schools 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Music 

Upper  School  Boys  Physical  Education 

Upper  School  French 

Lower  School  Group  II 

Upper  School  Mathematics 

Lower  School  Group  IV 

Physician 

Upper  School  Science 

Lower  School  French 

Upper  School  English 

Preschool 

Preschool 

Lower  School  Group  III 

Music 

Art 

Lower  School  Group  I 

Preschool 

Preschool 

Physical  Education 

Librarian 

Lower  School  Group  V 

Upper  School  French  and  Health 

Latin 

Upper  School  Social  Studies 

Instrumental  Music 

Developmental  Reading 
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Standing  Committees  Of  The  Faculty 

I.     ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Committees  {elected) 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Miss  Weed  (1971),  jMiss  Tyrell  (1971), 
Mr  Dahlberg  (1972),  Mr  Allen  Weinstein  (1972).  Substitute  for  one  year:  Mr 
Hellman 

Tenure  and  Promotion  {elected) 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Mr  Cohn-Haft  (1971),  |Mr  de  Villafranca 
(1972),  Mr  Dimock  (1973),  Miss  Kenyon  (1974),  Mr  Gotwals  (1975).  Sub- 
stitute for  one  year:  Mr  Rose. 

Faculty  Conference  {elected) 

Miss  Kenyon  (1971),  Mr  Rowe  (1972),  *Miss  Horner  (1973),  Mr  MacDonald 
(1974),  Mr  Kiteley  (1975).    Substitute  for  one  semester:  Mr  Murphy 

Faculty  Planning 

Mr  Averitt  {Chairman)  (1973),  Mr  von  Klemperer  (1971),  Mr  Aaron  (1972), 
**Mrs  Volkmann  (1972),  Miss  Hastings  (1973),  Mr  Hellman  (1973).  Sub- 
stitute for  second  semester:  Mr  Naegele 

Administrative  Board 

The  Dean  {Chairman) ,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Assistant  Dean,  the  Class  Deans, 
the  Registrar,  the  College  Physician,  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Nenner,  Mr  Pufall 

Board  of  Admission 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  Mr  Lasher,  Miss  McGarry,  Miss  Russell, 
Mrs  Bramwell,  Mrs  Cohen,  Mr  Glazer,  Dr  Joseph,  Mr  Lowry,  Mr  Morris- 
Hale,  Mr  Pufall,  Miss  Schnieders,  Mrs  Senechal,  Miss  Shook,  Miss  Stahl 

Registration  of  Students 

Miss  Newhof  {Chairman),  Miss  Benson,  Miss  Clute 

Conference 

The  President,  the  Administrative  Board,  five  members  of  the  Student  Council, 
four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

II.  ON  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  GUIDANCE  OF  STUDENTS 

Educational  Policy  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chairman),  the  President,  fMr  Elkins  (1971),  Mr  Kiteley  (1971), 
Miss  Auerswald  (1971),  Mrs  Dickinson  (1972),  Mr  Harward  (1972,  |Mr 
Haddad  (1972),  Mrvon  Klemperer  (1973),  fMr  Rothman  (1973),  *Miss  Horner 
(1973).  Substitutes  for  one  year:  *  *  Mr  Schumann,  Miss  Afferica,  Mr  Shepherd. 
Substitute  for  one  semester,  Mr  Burger,  Miss  Weed. 


*Absent  for  the  first  semester 
*  *Absent  for  the  second  semester 
fAbsent  for  the  year 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Foreign  Students 

Mrs  Bramwell  {Chairman),  Miss  Clemente,  Mr  Durham,  Mrs  Magri,  Mr  Ma- 
jumder,  Miss  Seitter,  Mrs  Davis,  Mrs  Foster 

Graduate  Study 

Miss  Randall  {Chairman),  the  President,  Mrs  Chinoy,  Mr  Evans,  Mr  Itzkoff, 
Mr  Judson,  Mr  Soffer,  Miss  Way,  Mrs.  Bramwell 

Independent  Programs 

Mr  Robertson  {Chairman),  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Assistant  Dean,  Mr 
Burger,  Mr  Burk,  Mr  Edward  Hill,  Mrs  Hoyt,  Mr  Sackrey,  Miss  Shook,  **Miss 
Vandersall,   **Mr  Youngren 

Study  Abroad 

The  Dean  {Chairman),  the  President,  the  Assistant  Dean,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Departments  of  Art,  French,  German,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  History 
and  Italian,  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year 
Abroad 

III.     ON  OTHER  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Aid  to  Faculty  Scholarship  {elected) 

The  Dean  {Chairman),  the  President,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Mr.  Rose 
(1971),  Mr  Hellman  (1972),  Mr  Burger  (1973),  Mrs  von  Klemperer  (1974), 
Mrs  Olmsted  {Secretary) 

Faculty  Offices 

Mr  Doland  {Chairman) ,  Mr  Lawson,  Mrs  Schroeder 

Financial  Aid 

The  President  {Chairman),  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  the  Treasurer,  Mr  Fisher,  Mrs  Kelley,  Miss  Pandiri 

Honorary  Degrees 

**Mr  Petersson  {Chairman)  (1971),  Mr  Sessions  (1972),  Miss  Kenyon  (1973). 
Substitute  for  second  semester:  Miss  Seitter 

Juniper  Lodge 

Dr  Joseph  {Chairman),  Miss  Baum,  Mrs  Hoyt,  Mr  Zelljadt 

Lectures 

Mr  Overstreet  {Chairman),  Mr  Connelly,  Mr  Glazer,  Mr  Holderbaum,  Mr 
Lazerowitz,  **Mr  Pickrel,  Miss  Powell,  Mr  Salvadori,  Mr  Carpenter  {Secretary) 

Library 

Mr  Leon  Weinstein  {Chairman),  the  Librarian,  Mr  MacDonald,  Miss  Ott,  Mr 
Skulsky,  Miss  Smith,  Mr  White,  Mr  Wijnhoven 
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OTHER  COMMITTEES 

Marshals 

Miss  Randall,**  Mr  Schumann  (College  Marshals),  Miss  Benson,  Miss  Fitch, 
Mr  Judson,  Mr  McCartney,  Miss  Navarro,  Mr  Stenson,  Mr  Van  Voris 

Motion  Pictures 

Mr  George  Cohen  {Chairman),  Mr  Berkman,  Mr  Harris,  Mr  Murphy,  Mrs 
Portuges,  Mrs  Schimmel,  Secretary 

Other  Committees 

Science  Advisory  Committee 

Mr  Sherk  {Chairman),  Mr  Haskell,  Mrs  Senechal,  Mrs  Teghtsoonian,  Miss 
Waggoner 

Committee  on  Students  Affairs 

The  President  {Chairman) ,  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of  Students,  Mr  Dimock,  Mr 
Shepherd,  Mrs  von  Klemperer,  Miss  Margaret  Clark  1973,  Miss  Nancy  Lea- 
Mond  1972,  Miss  Susan  McCone  1971,  Miss  Rebecca  Schnieder  1972,  Miss 
Sylvia  Thompson  1972 

Committee  on  Social  Responsibility 

Mrs  Simmons  {Chairman),  Mr  Childs,  Mrs  Darity,  Mr  Ducharme,  Miss  Hall, 
Dr  Joseph,  Rabbi  Lander,  Miss  Pinkus,  Mr  Unsworth,  Miss  Velma  Edwards 
1973,  Miss  Patricia  Haynes  1973,  Miss  Laurie  Weil  1972 


CHAIRMEN  OF  ACADEMIC  DIVISIONS 

I  The  Humanities:  Miss  Schnieders 

II  Social  Sciences  and  History:  Mr  Rowe 

III  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics:  Mr  Fleck 
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History  of  Smith  College 

Smith  College  began  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England  woman.  The  sum  of 
money  with  which  the  first  land  was  bought,  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  endowment  laid  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith  who,  finding 
herself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  sole  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  left  it  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  for  women  because  after  much  perplexity,  deliberation,  and 
advice,  she  had  concluded  that  thus  she  could  best  fulfill  a  moral  obligation. 

The  advice  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  New  England  minister.  From 
John  Morton  Greene,  Sophia  Smith  received  suggestions  which  she  pondered  and 
discussed,  and  from  among  which  she  finally  accepted  that  which  we  must  acclaim 
as  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Greene  presented  and  Sophia 
Smith  adopted  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Sophia  Smith's  will  that  must  be 
regarded  as  their  joint  production,  drafted  by  him,  amended  and  approved  by  her. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with 
the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion of  women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their 
wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of 
society,  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 
Later,  after  enumerating  the  subjects  which  still  form  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  she  adds:  "And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may- 
develop  or  demand  for  the  education  of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  woman.     It  is  not  my 
design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the 
powers  of  womanhood,  and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness 
and  honor,  now  withheld  from  them."     She  further  directed  that  "without  giving 
preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  all  the  education  and  all  the  discipline  shall 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion." 

When  one  considers  what  would  today  be  regarded  as  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
puritanical  type  of  culture  in  which  the  authors  of  these  sentences  were  living,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  farsightedness.  The 
general  terms  in  which  the  purposes  of  women's  education  are  defined  are  perfectly 


Note: — Among  the  sources  of  this  account  are  the  historical  addresses  given  by  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  by  Ada  Comstock  Notestein  '97 
(former  Dean  of  Smith  and  President  of  Radcliffe)  on  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  College.      p£,£>.    p^      /  9  ^c7 
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valid  today.  Provision  is  made  for  change  of  outlook  and  development  in  the  scope 
of  education.  While  the  fundamentally  religious  interest  of  the  founder  is  stressed, 
the  College  is  kept  clear  of  entanglement  with  institutional  Christianity. 

I 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  an  ideal  and  give  a  commission,  it  is  another  to  carry  them 
out.  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye  in  1873  undertook  the  presidency  of  the  new  college, 
and  in  1875  Smith  College  was  opened  with  fourteen  students.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress laid  down  the  main  lines  of  educational  policy  on  which  the  new  college  was 
to  run,  and  again  it  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  these  have  to  be  modified  to  describe 
the  College  of  today.  There  is  the  same  high  standard  of  admission,  matching  that 
of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  the  same  breadth  in  the  curriculum,  the  same  interest  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  what  are  now  classed  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
What  we  are  less  likely  to  note  is  the  faith  needed  to  establish  these  standards  and  to 
stick  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism  and  ridicule. 

For  thirty-five  years  President  Seelye  carried  the  College  forward.  Its  assets  grew 
from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  from 
half  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  its  student  body  from  fourteen  to  1635; 
its  buildings  from  three  to  thirty-five.  These  figures  are  a  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able financial  and  administrative  ability,  yet  they  are  chiefly  important  as  symbols 
of  a  greater  achievement.  With  few  educational  theories — none  of  them  revolu- 
tionary— he  had  set  going  a  process  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  young 
women,  had  supervised  the  process  for  a  generation,  and  had  stamped  upon  several 
thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  his  own  integrity. 

II 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  king,  and  the  problem  which  faced  President  Seelye's  suc- 
cessor was  no  easy  one.  The  growth  of  the  College  had  acquired  a  strong  momen- 
tum, and  numbers  increased  of  themselves;  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton's  task  was  to 
perfect  the  organization  for  taking  care  of  these  numbers.  This  meant  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  business  methods  of  the  administration,  the  improvement  of  the 
ratio  of  instructors  to  students,  the  raising  of  salaries  to  retain  and  improve  the 
staff,  the  providing  of  more  adequate  equipment,  and  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seven  years  of  his  service  saw  the  further  growth  of  the  College  to  over 
1900  students,  the  increase  of  its  assets  by  over  $1,000,000,  and  substantial  progress 
in  educational  efficiency.  The  business  reorganization  was  well  begun  when  in 
1917  President  Burton  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ill 

Now  one  of  the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world,  Smith  College  faced  prob- 
lems which  it  shared  with  both  colleges  and  universities.  President  William  Allan 
Neilson  set  about  to  develop  all  the  advantages  which  only  a  large  institution  can 
offer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  disadvantages  which  might  be  inherent  in 
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the  size  of  the  institution.  While  the  number  of  instructors  was  constantly  increased, 
the  number  of  students  was  held  to  approximately  two  thousand.  With  the  con- 
struction of  further  dormitories,  each  one  of  them  housing  sixty  or  seventy  students 
in  accordance  with  the  original  "cottage  plan"  of  the  founders,  it  became  possible 
for  all  students  to  live  "on  campus."  An  expanded  administrative  system  provided 
a  separate  Dean  for  each  college  class,  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians,  and  a  Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  revised 
under  President  Neilson's  guidance  in  order  to  provide  a  pattern  still  familiar  in 
institutions  throughout  the  country:  a  broad  general  foundation  in  various  fields  of 
knowledge  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject. 

There  were  other  innovations.  The  School  for  Social  Work  resulted  from  a 
suggestion  that  the  College  give  training  in  psychiatric  social  work  and  thus  serve 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Smith  College  Day  School 
and  the  Elisabeth  Morrow  Morgan  Nursery  School  gave  students  in  education  a 
field  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  Junior  Years  Abroad,  Special 
Honors  programs,  and  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape  architecture, 
and  theatre  added  variety  and  incitement  to  the  course  of  study. 

Yet  the  great  contribution  of  President  Neilson's  long  administration  did  not  lie 
in  any  of  these  achievements  or  in  their  sum.  In  his  time  Smith  College  came  to 
be  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  not  only  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  aca- 
demic community  but  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  this  country,  whether  for 
men  or  women.  Its  position  in  the  front  rank  was  established.  Its  size,  its  vigor, 
the  distinction  of  its  faculty,  and  the  ability  of  its  alumnae  were  factors  in  this  recog- 
nition; but  a  certain  statesmanlike  quality  in  its  President  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  whenever  academic  problems  were  under  discussion.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Neils'on  went,  his  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  helped  to 
clarify  thinking,  dissipate  prejudice,  and  foster  agreement;  and  the  College  rose  with 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  educational  world  and  of  the  country. 

IV 

The  fourth  administration  of  Smith  College  began,  like  the  third,  in  a  time  of 
international  conflict,  under  the  cloud  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  President  Neilson 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1938-39;  during  the  interregnum  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow  served  her  college  as  Acting  President  and  earned  its  deep 
gratitude.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1940-41,  President  Herbert  Davis,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  Cornell  University,  took  office. 

The  college  went  into  year-round  session  in  order  to  allow  for  acceleration  on  an 
optional  basis;  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were  called  into  many  fields  of 
government  service.  The  Navy  Department  invited  Smith  College  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  between 
August,  1942,  and  the  closing  of  the  school  in  January,  1945,  more  than  ninety-five 
hundred  women  received  their  commissions. 
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After  the  war,  the  College  returned  to  its  regular  calendar,  and  a  revised  curricu- 
lum proposed  by  a  Faculty  Committee  was  adopted.  Much-needed  building  pro- 
jects were  carried  out.  Among  them  was  a  new  heating  plant  and  the  establishment 
of  a  student  recreation  hall  which,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  was  named  Davis 
Center  in  honor  of  their  president,  shortly  before  he  left  in  June,  1949  to  accept  a  post 
at  Oxford  University. 

V 

The  anniversary  year  1949-50  opened  under  President  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright, 
formerly  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  that 
University's  Committee  on  General  Education.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President 
and  the  Convocation  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  year,  held  jointly  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  October,  were  marked  in  word  and  spirit  by  recognition  not  only  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  but  of  a  great  responsibility  toward  the  future.  "Our  legacy 
is  not  narrow  and  confining,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "The  founders  of  this  College  faced 
their  own  times  with  courage,  and  they  had  confidence  that  later  generations  would 
advance  their  work.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  trust  only  if  we  carry  on  our  heri- 
tage in  their  spirit."  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  confidence  was  notably  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  Seven  Million  Dollar  Fund  representing  four  years 
of  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

Among  the  achievements  of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  introduc- 
tion of  interdepartmental  courses  and  the  expansion  of  the  honors  program.  In 
spite  of  increasing  financial  burdens  the  economic  situation  of  the  College  was  im- 
proved, faculty  salaries  were  increased,  and  the  College  received  a  large  gift  to  be 
used  for  a  new  faculty  office  and  class  room  building  to  be  named  in  the  President's 
honor.  After  ten  years  in  office,  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  order  to  resume  teaching 
and  research  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

VI 

The  sixth  administration  of  the  College  was  assumed  in  the  fall  of  1959  by  Professor 
Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  who  came  to  Smith  College  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University  where  his  most  recent  administrative  posts  had  been 
Master  of  Berkeley  College  and  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program. 

In  President  Mendenhall's  administration,  the  curriculum  has  once  again  been 
re-examined  and  revised  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  well- 
prepared  student  body.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  interests  and  capacities 
of  the  individual  student.  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  have  broadened  their  previously  established  Four-College 
Cooperation  to  make  available  to  their  students  and  faculties  a  variety  of  jointly 
sponsored  facilities  and  opportunities  (see  p.  52).  The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Library  has  been  expanded  and  renovated;  the  newly  constructed  Clark  Science 
Center  now  provides  the  College  with  modern  facilities  for  teaching  and  research 
in  the  sciences;  and  a  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  unites  a  new  theatre  and  studios 
for  work  in  theatrical  production  and  the  dance  with  the  Wrerner  Josten  Library  of 
the  adjoining  Department  of  Music. 
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The  growth  of  Smith  College  is  evident  enough  in  the  contrast  between  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  present  achievement:  between  the  original  corner  lot  of  thirteen 
acres  and  a  campus  of  294  acres,  including  the  astronomy  observatory  site  in  Whately; 
between  Sophia  Smith's  legacy  of  $400,000  and  total  assets  of  $102,656,987,  between 
the  first  class  of  fourteen  and  today's  enrollment  of  2,855;  between  the  eleven  grad- 
uates of  1879  and  an  alumnae  roster  of  34,615.  Expansion  has  meant  no  change  in 
the  ideals  set  for  the  College  by  the  founders  and  carried  on  by  all  the  great  company 
who  have  loved  it  and  worked  for  it.  By  putting  quality  first,  by  coveting  the  best, 
by  cherishing  the  values  for  which  the  College  has  always  stood,  those  who  serve  it 
now  are  united  in  devotion  and  in  commitment  with  all  who  have  served  it  in  the  past. 
It  is  this  corporate  loyalty  which  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  abiding 
strength  of  Smith  College. 


THE   WILLIAM   ALLAN   NEILSON   CHAIR    OF   RESEARCH 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship,  commemorating  his  profound  concern 
for  scholarship  and  research,  has  been  held  by  the  following  distinguished  scholars: 
Kurt  Koffka,  ph.d.     Psychology.     1927-32. 
G.  Antonio  Borgese,  ph.d.     Comparative  Literature.     1932-35. 

Sir  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  litt.d.  English.  Second  semester,1937-38. 
Alfred  Einstein,  dr.  phil.     Music.     First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50. 
George  Edward  Moore,  d.litt.,  ll.d.     Philosophy.     First  semester,  1940-41. 
Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  ph.d.     Physics.     Second  semester,  1940-41. 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  ph.d.,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1941-42. 
Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.)     Botany.     1942-43. 
Edgar  Wind,  ph.d.     Art.     1944-48. 

David  NichoiJ  Smith,  m.a.,  d.litt.  (hon.),  ll.d.     English.    First  semester,  1946-47. 
David  Mitrany,  ph.d.,  d.sc.     International  Relations.     Second  semester,  1950-51. 
Pieter  Geyl,  litt.d.     History.     Second  semester,  1951-52. 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  b.a.     English.     Second  semester,  1952-53. 
Alfred  Kazin,  m.a.     English.     1954-55. 
Harlow  Shapley,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d.,  litt.d.,  dr.  (hon.)    Astronomy.    First  semester, 

1956-57. 
Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  ph.d.     Philosophy.     Second  semester,  1957-58. 
Karl  Lehmann,  ph.d.     Art.     Second  semester,  1958-59. 
Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  ph.d.,  ll.d.     Economics.    Second  semester,  1959-60. 
Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  dr.-es-sc.  a.m.  (hon.)    Physics.    First  semester, 

1960-61. 
Eudora  Welty,  b.a.,  litt.d.     English.     Second  semester,  1961-62. 
Denes  Bartha,   ph.d.     Music.     Second  semester,  1963-64. 
Dietrich  Gerhard,  ph.d.     History.     First  semester,  1967-68. 
Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  ph.d.,  sc.d.  (hon.),  d.pharm.  (hon.)      Chemistry.      Second 

semester,  1967-68. 
Wtolfgang  Stechow,  dr. phil.,  l.h.d.  (hon.),  d.f.a.  (hon.).     Art.    Second  semester, 

1968-69. 
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SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES 

Smith  College  seeks  a  Freshman  Class  of  able,  motivated  students  from  diverse 
backgrounds  of  every  kind.  To  ensure  this  diversity,  the  College  reserves  a  substantial 
amount  of  its  resources  for  financial  aid  to  students  of  limited  means  but  high  academic 
and  personal  promise.  No  student  who  believes  she  can  meet  the  admission  require- 
ments and  wants  the  opportunity  of  an  education  at  Smith  should  hesitate  to  make 
application  to  be  considered  for  financial  help.  (See  page  225  for  information  about 
scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.) 

The  Board  of  Admission  meets  in  March  each  year  to  evaluate  the  records  of  ap- 
plicants, who  are  notified  of  its  decisions  on  the  third  Saturday  in  April.  Students 
are  selected  who  give  evidence  of  possessing  the  particular  qualities  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose which  an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  requires  and  whose  personal  qualifications 
indicate  that  they  will  be  responsible  and  contributing  members  of  the  community. 
Both  past  achievement  and  capacity  for  intellectual  development  are  given  weight 
in  this  evaluation. 

The  Board's  estimate  of  the  student's  ability,  motivation,  and  maturity  is  not 
based  on  a  theoretical  formula  for  success,  but  on  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of 
all  of  the  candidate's  credentials.  These  include  her  secondary  school  record  and 
rank  in  class,  the  recommendations  from  her  school,  the  results  of  her  College  Board 
examinations,  and  other  available  information.  There  are  no  admission  quotas  of 
any  kind  nor  is  there  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  who  will  be  accepted  from  any 
one  school  or  geographical  area. 

Although  an  interview  at  the  College  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
since  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information  between  the  candi- 
date and  a  member  of  the  College's  interviewing  staff.  Students  living  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  Northampton  should  make  arrangements  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Admission  before  February  1  of  their  senior  year. 

The  Director  of  Admission  welcomes  correspondence  with  interested  candidates, 
their  parents,  and  school  advisers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

In  planning  her  high  school  program,  a  candidate  should  consider  the  ways  in 
which  her  choices  will  affect  her  achievement  in  college.  She  is  encouraged  to  take 
the  most  intellectually  stimulating  program  she  can  handle  successfully.  Course 
requirements  for  entrance  are  flexible.  The  recommended  course  of  study  includes 
at  least  four  academic  subjects  each  year  in  grades  9  through  12.  A  candidate  is 
advised  to  take,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  English  composition  and  literature,  a 
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minimum  of  three  years  in  one  foreign  language  or  two  years  each  in  two  languages 
(no  credit  is  given  for  only  one  year  of  a  language),  three  years  of  mathematics,  one 
year  of  laboratory  science,  and  two  years  of  history.  Beyond  meeting  basic  minimum 
requirements,  each  candidate  is  expected  to  pursue  in  more  depth  the  courses  which 
are  of  greatest  interest  to  her.  The  College  is  aware  of  the  variation  among  school 
curricula  and  is  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  students  whose  programs 
differ  from  the  recommended  course  of  study. 

The  incoming  class  is  selected  without  emphasis  on  particular  areas  of  study. 
However,  the  Board  of  Admission  takes  special  interest  in  candidates  who  have 
achieved  good  overall  records  and  have  demonstrated  marked  ability  or  talent  in 
one  field. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  applicant  for  admission  registers  by  submitting  an  application  card  which  the 
Board  of  Admission  furnishes  upon  request  and  by  paying  a  registration  fee  of  $15 
which  is  not  refunded.  Although  the  date  of  application  is  not  considered  in  the 
selection  of  candidates,  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  college  houses  is  made  in  the  order 
of  the  date  of  application  for  admission.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  January  1  in  the  year  of  entrance. 

ENTRANCE  TESTS 

Smith  College  requires  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  a  minimum  of  three 
Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be  in  English  Composition.  The  two  others 
must  be  chosen  from  two  of  the  following  fields:  foreign  language,  mathematics  or 
science,  and  social  studies.  The  English  Literature  Test  is  optional;  it  may  be  taken 
in  January  of  the  senior  year  if  the  candidate  has  already  scored  well  on  the  English 
Composition  Test  in  the  junior  year.  Each  candidate  should  be  able  to  offer  a  total 
of  at  least  three  tests  without  any  alteration  of  her  normal  school  program. 

The  Achievement  Tests  may  be  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Al- 
though no  more  than  three  tests  in  different  areas  are  required,  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  applicant,  in  addition  to  offering  the  maximum  number  possible  in  December 
or  January  of  the  senior  year,  to  take  the  English  Composition  Test  and  two  other 
Achievement  Tests  in  the  junior  year  for  advisory  purposes  or  for  possible  use  in  an 
Early  Decision  application.  Students  are  advised  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  in  the  junior  year,  and  most  candidates  will  wish  to  take  it  again  in  the  senior 
year.) 

Tests  taken  in  March  of  the  senior  year  are  not  acceptable.  The  results  are  re- 
ceived too  late  for  an  April  decision. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  take  the  College  Board  examinations  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  (Resi- 
dents of  western  North  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  Pacific  Islands,  Japan,  and  For- 
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mosa  should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701).  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  proper  office  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  student's  respon- 
sibility, in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests  and  test  dates  are  ap- 
propriate in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility  to  request  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results  of  all  tests 
taken. 


EARLY  DECISION  ON  ADMISSION 

Candidates  who  have  strong  qualifications  and  have  made  application  only  to 
Smith  College  may  submit  their  application  for  consideration  at  the  fall  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Admission.  Students  should  not  apply  under  this  plan  unless  they 
have  the  approval  of  their  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor.  These  appli- 
cations must  be  made  by  October  15  of  the  senior  year,  and  candidates  will  be  notified 
of  the  Board's  decision  by  December  1.  Decisions  are  based  upon  the  same  general 
criteria  as  at  the  spring  meetings,  except  that  the  records  considered  reflect  only  three 
years'  work.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests  should  be 
taken  prior  to  the  senior  year.  Early  decision  candidates  who  wish  to  have  an  inter- 
view should  do  so  before  November  1. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  procedure  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Admission 
for  more  detailed  information. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students  who  have 
completed  college-level  courses  in  secondary  school  are  advised  .to  take  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  in  May  of  the  senior  year  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  placement  in  courses  beyond  the  introductory  level.  College 
credit  will  be  given  for  scores  of  4  or  5  on  Advanced  Placement  examinations. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  College  is  interested  in  admitting  qualified  foreign  students.  Applicants 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admission  well  in  advance  of  their 
proposed  entrance.  They  should  include  in  their  initial  letter  detailed  information 
about  their  total  academic  background. 
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ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Each  year  the  College  admits  a  small  number  of  sophomores  and  juniors  by  trans- 
fer from  other  institutions.  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  are 
judged  on  the  following  criteria:  school  and  college  records  and  recommendations, 
and  results  achieved  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Their  college  programs  should 
correlate  with  the  general  college  requirements  given  on  page  47  of  this  catalogue. 
With  the  request  for  the  application  form,  students  should  include  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  their  previous  educational  experience  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  trans- 
fer. To  be  eligible  to  apply,  a  student  is  expected  to  be  doing  work  of  honor  grade 
at  the  institution  she  is  attending. 

Applications  for  entrance  in  September  should  be  on  file  by  February  15.  De- 
cisions are  reported  before  May  15.  Students  interested  in  entrance  at  the  midyear 
should  write  to  the  Associate  Director  of  Admission  before  December  1 . 

Successful  candidates  are  given  credit  without  examination  for  acceptable  work 
taken  at  another  college.  Shortages  incurred  when  previous  work  is  not  accepted 
for  the  Smith  College  degree  may  be  removed  by  carrying  a  course  above  the  mini- 
mum or  taking  work  in  an  approved  summer  school.  During  their  first  semester  in 
residence  advanced  standing  students  may  not  elect  more  than  four  and  a  half  courses 
without  permission  of  the  Administrative  Board.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  are  ordinarily  required  to  spend  at  least  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith 
College. 

READMISSION 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  college  may  apply  to  the  Administrative  Board 
for  readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  before  April  1;  for  readmission  in  February  before  December  1. 

In  general,  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  permitted  to  return  only  the  following  February,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  a  subsequent  year. 

NON-MATRICULATED  STUDENTS 

Qualified  persons  beyond  the  normal  undergraduate  age  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  of  study  or  to  supervised  research  with  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  and  the 
instructor  concerned.  Auditors  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Registrar  and 
of  the  instructor  of  the  course.     (See  pp.  223-224  for  fees.) 
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The  curriculum  and  faculty  of  the  College  form  an  almost  inseparable  entity 
which,  along  with  able  students,  constitute  the  essence  of  the  College.  All  of  these 
elements  of  the  College  are  continuously  changing.  This  past  year  has  witnessed 
another  stage  in  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  the  importance  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  We  continue  to  believe  that  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  a  liberal  arts  education  each  student  should  study  courses  in 

Literature,  either  in  English  or  another  language,  because  it  is  one  of  the  major 
forms  of  aesthetic  expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experi- 
ence, and  plays  a  central  role  in  the  development  of  culture; 

Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 
religion,  philosophy  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society  and  culture  and  detach  us  from  the  parochialism  of 
the  present; 

Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human 
nature,  social  institutions,  and  man's  relations  with  his  fellows; 

Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
the  world  around  us,  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 

Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  uses  of  formal,  rational  thought; 

The  arts,  because  they  constitute  some  of  the  media  through  which  man  has 
sought,  through  the  ages,  to  express  his  deepest  feelings  and  values; 

A  foreign  language,  because  it  can  emancipate  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own 
tongue,  provide  access  to  another  culture,  and  make  possible  communication  out- 
side one's  own  society. 

We  think  that,  by  laying  such  a  foundation  in  the  major  fields  of  knowledge,  a  stu- 
dent can  best  prepare  for  her  particular  future. 

The  diversity  of  student  interests,  aptitudes  and  backgrounds,  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  knowledge  and  ways  of  learning 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prescribe  a  detailed  and  complete  course  of 
study  appropriate  for  every  student.  The  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree are  therefore  quite  general  and  allow  much  flexibility  in  the  design  of  a  course 
of  study  leading  to  the  degree. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Smith  College  are  the 
completion  to  a  specified  standard  of  32  semester  courses  of  academic  work  (128 
semester  hours),  as  well  as  6  trimester  courses  in  Physical  Education,  and  the  suc- 
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cessful  completion  of  the  requirements  of  a  major  field  of  study,  including  an  examina- 
tion of  competence  in  that  major  field.  (The  examination  in  some  major  fields  is  in 
the  form  of  a  written  and/or  oral  examination,  in  others  a  paper,  in  others  a  project.) 
For  graduation  the  standard  of  performance  is  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C  in 
all  academic  work  and  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  senior  year.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  from  Smith  College  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  academic 
work,  one  of  which  must  be  either  the  junior  or  senior  year,  in  residence  at  Smith 
College. 

A  student's  program  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts:  a  required  number  of  regular 
semester  courses  in  a  departmental  or  interdepartmental  major  (a  minimum  of  nine 
and  a  maximum  of  twelve  courses)  and  sixteen  semester  courses  taken  outside  the 
major.  The  remainder  of  the  program,  normally  some  three  to  seven  semester 
courses,  may  be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion  inside  or  outside  the  major. 

Major  programs  are  prescribed  by  the  departments  and  are  offered  in  all  depart- 
ments except  Physical  Education.  There  are,  in  addition,  interdepartmental  majors 
in  American  Studies,  Ancient  Studies,  Biochemistry,  and  Comparative  Literature. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  each  student  must  select  a  major  field;  she  may  make  this 
decision  in  the  fall  of  that  year  if  she  chooses  to  do  so,  and  must  make  it  by  the  spring. 
When  a  student  enters  upon  her  major,  she  comes  under  the  direction  of  a  major 
adviser  and  obtains  the  approval  of  that  adviser  for  her  program,  including  a  tenta- 
tive specification  of  the  examination,  paper  or  project  that  she  proposes  to  take  in 
her  major,  and  the  time  at  which  she  will  undertake  it. 

Under  special  circumstances,  a  student  may  take  an  individually-designed  inter- 
departmental major  sponsored  by  at  least  two  departments  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy;  or  she  may  take  a  double  major,  i.e.,  two  depart- 
mental majors,  if  permission  is  granted  by  the  Administrative  Board. 


The  basic  program  for  the  degree  consists  of  a  four-year  or  eight-semester  pro- 
gram at  Smith  College,  four  courses  being  elected  each  semester.  There  are  many 
variations  upon  this  basic  program,  each  designed  to  meet  the  various  needs  of 
students. 

Though  the  normal  program  for  a  semester  consists  of  four  courses,  a  student  may 
take  an  extra  course  any  semester.  Such  an  extra  course  may  be  taken  for  the  regular 
letter  grade  or,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  be  graded  Distinction,  Pass,  Fail.  If 
the  latter  option  is  taken,  it  must  be  indicated  by  the  student  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion for  the  course  and  the  course,  though  recorded  on  the  student's  transcript,  will 
not  count  toward  the  32  required  for  the  degree.  Or,  after  the  freshman  year,  the 
student  may  take  one  less  course  in  a  semester  as  long  as  each  semester  program  in- 
cluding only  three  courses  is  balanced  by  five  full  courses  in  a  previous  or  immedi- 
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ately  following  semester.  (In  considering  the  possibility  of  taking  three  courses,  a 
student  should  remember  the  basic  college  requirement  that  a  student  may  not  enter 
the  senior  year  with  less  than  96  semester  hours  of  academic  courses  satisfactorily 
completed.) 

In  special  cases  it  is  possible  for  students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  or  three  and  one-half  years.  Proposals 
for  acceleration  will  be  considered  primarily  on  the  basis  of  academic  merit.  Nor- 
mally, no  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  taken  in  summer  school  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree,  no  more  than  one  year's  credit  toward  the  degree  may 
be  achieved  through  a  combination  of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer  school 
credit,  and  the  residence  requirement  must  be  met.  Requests  to  the  Administrative 
Board  for  acceleration  must  be  filed  with  the  Class  Dean  no  later  than  two  semesters 
before  the  accelerated  date  of  graduation. 

A  student  in  good  standing  who  wishes  to  interrupt  her  college  program  to  work, 
or  to  attend  another  academic  institution,  or  for  personal  reasons  may  be  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  College  for  the  first  semester  or  for  a  full  academic  year. 
Further  details  concerning  arrangements  for  a  leave  of  absence  can  be  found  in  the 
Smith  College  Handbook. 


Many  ways  are  available  to  the  student  who  would  find  it  educationally  sound 
to  carry  out  a  course  or  program  of  academic  work  not  provided  for  in  the  variety 
of  course  offerings  and  major  programs  already  described. 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Departmental  Honors  Program  allows  a  student  of  strong  academic  back- 
ground to  work  with  greater  independence  and  in  greater  depth  in  the  field  of  her 
major.  The  program  allows  for  flexibility  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  work 
of  the  major  and  at  the  same  time  gives  recognition  to  students  who  do  work  of  good 
quality  in  the  preparation  of  a  long  paper  as  well  as  in  their  courses  and  seminars. 

Juniors  or  beginning  seniors  having  a  cumulative  average  of  B  for  the  two  semes- 
ters preceding  their  application  for  admission  to  the  Departmental  Honors  Program 
are  eligible  for  admission.  Sophomores  with  exceptional  preparation  and  other 
upperclassmen  who  present  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  for  Honors  work  may 
be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  of  the  major  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Independent  Programs. 

For  further  information  on  the  program  and  requirements  of  individual  depart- 
ments, see  the  "Honors"  section  of  the  course  of  study  of  individual  departments 
beginning  on  p.  59. 
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SMITH  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM 

The  Smith  Scholars  Program  provides  a  framework  within  which  highly  motivated 
and  talented  students  are  allowed  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on  projects  of 
their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  college  requirements. 
Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students:  those 
who  are  unusually  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  independent 
work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either  a  subject 
matter  or  an  approach  that  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines,  and  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  College  into  aca- 
demic terms. 

A  student  may  apply  to  be  admitted  to  the  program  at  any  time  after  the  first  se- 
mester of  her  sophomore  year.  She  will  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Independent 
Programs  a  statement  of  her  program  and  project,  an  evaluation  of  her  proposal  and 
of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the  faculty  member  or  members  who  will  advise 
her,  and  two  supporting  recommendations  from  instructors  who  have  had  her  in 
class. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  any  Smith  Scholar  will  be 
decided  jointly  by  the  student  herself,  her  adviser  or  advisers,  and  the  Committee. 
Freedom  from  normal  course  requirements  comes  gradually,  usually  in  the  senior 
year. 

Each  semester,  advisers  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  Committee  evaluations  of  the 
students'  progress.  The  Committee  will  review  these  evaluations  and  ask  students  it 
considers  unable  to  complete  their  projects  successfully  to  withdraw  from  the  Smith 
Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal  course  program.  Cases  of  students  who  are 
asked  to  withdraw  too  late  in  their  college  careers  to  complete  normal  course  re- 
quirements will  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 

Work  done  in  the  program  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an 
original  piece  of  work  such  as  a  play,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

The  student's  record  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program  will  include  grades  in 
whatever  courses  or  special  studies  she  chooses  to  take,  her  adviser's  or  advisers' 
evaluation  of  her  work,  and  the  Committee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her 
degree. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

The  normal  courses  of  study  involve  considerable  independent  work,  but  further 
opportunity  for  this  is  provided  through  Independent  Study. 

Juniors  and  seniors,  with  the  approval  of  their  departments  and  the  Committee 
on  Independent  Programs,  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  one  semester's  credit  for 
independent  study.  Normally  this  study  will  be  pursued  upon  the  Smith  campus 
under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  department(s)  concerned. 
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With  the  approval  of  their  departments  and  the  Committee  on  Independent  Pro- 
grams, students  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  credit  for  off-campus 
work  and  study.  The  project  must  be  directly  related  to  the  student's  academic 
program,  and  be  supervised  and  evaluated  by  members  of  the  department(s)  con- 
cerned. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  programs  for  study  at  other  institutions. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  for  some  time  combined  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective  educational  resources. 
Newly  formed  Hampshire  College,  to  open  in  1970,  has  been  added  to  this  group  of 
cooperating  institutions.  Certain  specialized  courses  not  ordinarily  available  at  the 
undergraduate  level  are  operated  jointly  and  open  to  students  from  all  the  institutions. 
In  addition,  a  student  in  good  standing  at  any  of  the  institutions  may  take  a  course, 
without  additional  cost  to  the  student,  at  any  of  the  others  if  the  course  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  any  available  to  him  on  his  own  campus  and  has  a  bearing  on 
the  educational  plan  arranged  by  the  student  and  his  adviser.  Approvals  of  the 
student's  adviser  and  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  College  (Provost  at  the  University) 
at  the  home  institution  are  required.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for 
students  from  other  campuses  if  permission  is  required  for  students  of  the  institution 
at  which  the  course  is  offered. 

Students  should  apply  for  Five  College  courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester.  Current  catalogues  of  the  other  institutions  are  available 
at  the  Loan  Desk  in  the  Neilson  Library,  in  the  offices  of  the  Class  Deans  and  the 
Registrar,  and  in  the  houses.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Offices 
of  the  Class  Deans  and  the  Registrar.  Free  bus  transportation  among  the  institu- 
tions is  available  for  Five  College  students. 

Under  a  cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  the  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  but  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  various  institu- 
tions. Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative  ventures  is  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  (HILC),  a  separate  legal  entity  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  Five  College  Coordinator,  the  five  Librarians,  and 
representatives  from  each  of  the  Faculties.  HILC  is  a  depository  for  research  ma- 
terials and  learned  periodicals  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  well  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  one  of  the  cooperating  libraries  operating  independently;  it  is  now  located  in 
the  new  wing  of  the  Goodell  Library  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
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setts.  The  FM  Radio  Station  (Western  Massachusetts  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc., 
WFCR  88.5)  is  likewise  a  legal  entity,  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  cooperating  institutions. 

Among  other  cooperative  activities,  designed  to  give  added  strength  to  each  in- 
dividual institution,  are  the  following:  a  joint  Astronomy  Department,  a  Film  Center, 
a  common  Calendar  of  lectures  and  concerts  on  all  the  campuses,  and  an  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  with  the  responsibility  of  fostering  cooperative  activities. 

FOREIGN  STUDY 

Students  in  good  standing  and  with  sufficient  language  training  may,  if  conditions 
permit,  spend  the  junior  year  in  certain  foreign  countries  in  groups  directed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Smith  College  Faculty.  The  Junior  Years  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain  are  intended  primarily  for  language  majors,  and  the  Junior  Year  in  Geneva 
primarily  for  students  majoring  in  economics,  government,  or  sociology.  Art  and 
history  majors  with  adequate  language  preparation  may  apply  to  any  of  the  Junior 
Years  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  provided  an  acceptable  program  can 
be  worked  out  for  them.  Majors  in  other  fields  with  adequate  preparation  in  lan- 
guage may  apply  for  admission  to  a  given  program  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  major.  An  honors  candidate  should  consult  the  Director  of  Honors  in 
her  department  before  applying  to  go  abroad.  Qualified  students  who  spend  the 
junior  year  abroad  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  honors  program  in  the  senior 
year.     Properly  prepared  students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  the  groups. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  is  planned  to  afford  as  rich  an  opportunity  as  possible 
to  observe  and  study  the  countries  visited.  During  the  vacations  students  are  free  to 
travel,  although,  by  special  arrangement,  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they  prefer. 

Applications,  including  permission  from  parents,  must  be  filed  by  February  1 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Applications  from  students  in  colleges  other  than 
Smith  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded.  The 
selection  of  members  for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee. 
Members  of  the  group  must  meet  the  health  requirements  set  by  the  College  Physician. 

The  Directors  of  the  groups  supervise  the  academic  programs  and  are  granted  by 
the  College  full  control  in  matters  of  conduct,  although  the  details  of  group  procedure 
are  worked  out  with  student  committees.  Social  regulations  in  each  case  are  adapted 
to  the  customs  of  the  country-.  The  supervision  of  the  Director  ends  with  the  close  of 
the  academic  year. 

The  fee  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board  is  S3630  for  the  academic  year  1970-71; 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans.  A 
deposit  of  $50  payable  within  30  days  by  students  who  have  been  provisionally 
accepted,  is  credited  on  the  second  semester  bill  but  is  not  refunded  unless  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  a  group  is  received  before  May  15.     Payment  for  the  first 
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semester  should  be  made  by  July  10;  for  the  second  semester,  by  December  10. 
Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 

Neither  the  College  nor  the  Director  accepts  any  responsibility  for  personal  injury 
to  members  of  a  group  or  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The  College  offers  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  participation  is  required  unless  the  student  has 
protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

The  Junior  Year  in  France 

Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  live  in  Paris  with  families  selected  by  the 
Director.  Courses  in  French  literature,  history,  art,  and  other  aspects  of  French 
culture  are  given  by  professors  from  the  Sorbonne  and  other  institutions;  qualified 
students  may  elect  courses  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  l'lnstitut  des  Etudes  Politiques, 
and  l'lnstitut  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie.  A  preliminary  six-week  period  of  intensive 
training  in  language  is  spent  in  Aix-en-Provence.  The  language  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  group  is  usually  two  years  of  college  French  beyond  three  entrance 
units. 

The  Junior  Year  in  Geneva 

The  work  in  Geneva  emphasizes  international  studies  rather  than  the  history  and 
culture  of  a  single  country.  Accordingly,  the  group  is  composed  primarily  of  majors 
in  history,  government,  economics,  and  sociology.  The  program  consists  of  courses 
in  diplomatic  and  contemporary  history,  international  economics  and  finance,  inter- 
national law,  and  similar  subjects  given  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies  and  the  African  Institute.  A  preliminary  six-week 
period  of  intensive  training  in  language  is  spent  in  Paris.  Since  the  classes  are  con- 
ducted in  French,  students  are  expected  to  offer  two  years  of  college  French  beyond 
three  entrance  units;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  college  French  is  required.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  work  in  at  least  two  fields  of  the  social  sciences  be  offered  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  Junior  Year  in  Germany 

The  work  of  the  Junior  Year  in  Hamburg  consists  largely  of  courses  taken  at  the 
University  supplemented  wherever  necessary  and  desirable  by  work  with  German 
tutors  or  by  specially  arranged  courses.  Courses  in  German  literature,  philosophy, 
art,  music,  and  history  are  available.  A  preliminary  eight-week  period  of  intensive 
training  in  language  is  provided  in  Hamburg  before  the  opening  of  the  University. 
A  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  German  is  the  normal  requirement  for  admission. 
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The  Junior  Year  in  Italy 


The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  month  in  Siena,  where  study  of  the  language 
and  of  art  and  literature  is  undertaken  with  special  instructors.  After  the  first  of 
October,  this  study  is  continued  in  Florence.  About  the  middle  of  November  the 
group  starts  work  in  classes  conducted  especially  for  Smith  College  by  professors  of 
the  University  of  Florence  and  in  courses  at  the  University.  The  subjects  offered 
are  Italian  art,  history,  language,  and  literature.  In  Florence  the  students  live  in 
private  homes  chosen  by  the  Director.  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
is  normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 


The  Junior  Year  in  Spain 

After  a  preliminary  month  of  intensive  training  in  language  spent  in  Barcelona, 
students  go  to  Madrid  for  the  year's  course  of  study.  There  they  live  in  private  homes. 
A  program  consisting  of  courses  in  Spanish  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  art  is 
planned  by  the  Director  and  given  by  professors  from  the  University  of  Madrid  and 
other  institutions.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  Spanish  is  the  normal  require- 
ment for  admission. 

The  Junior  Year  in  Leicester,  England 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  majoring  in  sociology  may  spend  their 
Junior  Year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in  England.  They  live  in  university  halls 
of  residence  and  follow  the  regular  program  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorials  re- 
quired of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member  of  the  University's  faculty 
serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

These  students  are  on  leave  from  the  College,  and  are  responsible  for  their  own 
financial  arrangements. 

The  Junior  Year  in  the  Philippines 

Students  with  special  interest  in  East  or  Southeast  Asia  or  in  the  general  problem  of 
emerging  nations  may  spend  their  junior  year  in  Manila.  On  leave  of  absence  from 
the  College,  they  enroll  as  regular  students  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  Eng- 
lish is  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  government.  An  American  visiting  professor 
resident  on  the  campus  acts  as  adviser  to  the  group.  The  academic  year  begins  in 
June  and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Students  planning  to  apply  for  this  Junior 
Year  should  consult  with  their  major  advisers  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  plan  a 
major  program  and  obtain  approval  for  the  work  they  expect  to  complete  in  the 
Philippines. 
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Inasmuch  as  such  students  are  on  leave  from  the  College,  they  are  responsible 
for  their  own  financial  arrangements. 

Study  in  Africa 

Students  interested  in  studying  at  an  African  university  are  assisted  in  making  ar- 
rangements to  do  so  by  Mr.  Morris-Hale,  of  the  Departments  of  Afro-American 
Studies  and  Government,  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Study  Abroad. 

Intercollegiate  Center  For  Classical  Studies  in  Rome 

Smith  College  is  one  of  some  forty  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
participate  in  this  Center.  Qualified  majors  in  Classics  or  Ancient  Studies  may  spend 
one  semester  of  their  junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year  at  the  Center  and 
obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
ancient  art  and  archaeology,  and  field  trips  through  Italy  and  Greece.  The  faculty 
of  the  Center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  participating  institutions. 
Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
B  and  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  of  college-level 
Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  The  fee  of  approximately  SI 700  includes  travel  to  Rome, 
tuition,  room  and  board  at  the  Center,  the  major  share  of  costs  for  trips  outside  Rome, 
and  ordinary  medical  services.  The  expense  of  additional  travel  and  the  return  to 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $750.  Scholarship  assistance  from  the  Center  is 
available. 

Interested  students  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  as  early  as  possible. 

Summer  Courses  in  the  History  of  Art 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  summer  courses  in  the  history  of  art  in  Europe. 
A  comprehensive  fee  covers  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  there  is  a  non-refund- 
able deposit  of  $50  for  each  course.  Students  should  consult  the  department  about 
specific  offerings.     See  also  p.  67. 

Exchange  Program  with  Toronto 

In  1945  Smith  College  and  the  University  of  Toronto  initiated  an  exchange  of 
students  in  the  junior  class.  During  the  year,  the  Smith  College  juniors  attend  the 
colleges  of  the  University  and  pursue  programs  approved  by  their  major  advisers. 
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Candidates  from  Smith  College  must  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  work  of 
at  least  B  quality  and  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  their  major  department 
to  be  eligible  for  this  program.     Four  exchanges  may  be  arranged  in  any  one  year. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CRITICAL  LANGUAGES 

Qualified  students  may  be  granted  permission  to  study  for  a  year  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  Cooperative  Undergraduate  Program  for  Critical  Languages.  This 
program  offers  instruction  in  the  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian,  Russian,  and 
Turkish  languages  and  related  regional  studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
A  strong  academic  record,  at  least  one  year  of  a  critical  language  or  an  equivalent 
intensive  summer  course,  and  approval  of  the  major  department  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Information  concerning  the  program  is  available  at  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

STUDY  AT  PREDOMINATELY  BLACK  COLLEGES 

Students  interested  in  studying  at  one  of  the  following  institutions  for  all  or  part  of 
a  year  should  consult  their  Class  Deans  or  the  Assistant  to  the  Class  Deans,  Mrs. 
Darity:  Bennett  College,  Federal  City  College,  Hampton  Institute,  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham,  Spelman  College  and  Tougaloo  College. 

TWELVE  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  institutions: 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity.  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Wheaton,  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  all  students 
in  good  standing  but  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior  year.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  requests  for  one  semester's  participation  be  approved.  Normally  students 
participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host  institution  at  the  end  of  their 
stay  there. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College  or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who 
have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  Class  Dean. 

A  student  accepted  into  the  program  will  be  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the 
host  institution  and  will  assume  the  financial,  social,  and  academic  regulations  of 
that  institution. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Dean  and  the 
Class  Deans  and  must  be  filed  by  February  1  of  the  year  prior  to  the  one  during 
which  the  student  wishes  to  be  away  from  the  College. 
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CONCERNING  THE  ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing  the  curri- 
culum and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  these 
regulations  and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 


The  normal  course  program  for  a  semester  consists  of  four  courses  taken  for  regular 
letter  grades.  The  regular  letter  grades  signify  the  following:  A,  excellent;  B,  good; 
C,  fair;  D,  poor;  E,  failure. 

A  student  may  take  an  extra  course  any  semester.  Such  an  extra  course  may  be 
taken  for  the  regular  letter  grade  or,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  be  graded  Dis- 
tinction-Pass-Fail. If  the  latter  option  is  desired,  it  must  be  requested  by  the  stu- 
dent at  the  time  of  election  of  the  course;  and,  though  the  course  will  be  recorded 
on  the  student's  transcript,  it  will  not  count  toward  the  32  semester  courses  required 
for  the  degree. 

After  the  freshman  year,  a  student  may  take  one  less  course  in  a  semester  provided 
that  each  semester  program  including  only  three  courses  is  balanced  by  five  full 
courses  (taken  for  regular  letter  grades)  in  a  previous  or  an  immediately  following 
semester. 


During  the  scheduled  periods  for  advising  and  course  election  and  during  the 
first  six  class  days  of  each  semester,  changes  in  course  elections  may  be  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  student's  adviser.  After  this,  changes  in  an  academic  program 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  student's  adviser  and  petition  to 
the  Administrative  Board.  Permission  to  drop  courses  will  not  be  granted  after 
November  1  for  the  first  semester  or  April  1  for  the  second  semester.  A  petition  to 
the  Administrative  Board  to  drop  a  year  course  at  mid-year  with  credit  for  the  work 
of  the  first  semester  must  be  recommended  by  the  Chairman  of  the  department  and 
the  instructor  concerned. 


Petitions  to  the  Administrative  Board  are  forwarded  to  the  Board  through  the 
student's  Class  Dean. 

In  certain  cases  election  of  a  course  requires  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  department  concerned.  In  such  cases  this  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained in  writing  before  the  course  is  elected. 


A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  course  and  the  Chairman  of  the  department 
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in  which  the  course  is  offered.  Permission  of  the  Administrative  Board  is  required 
to  enter  a  year  course  at  mid-year.  The  petition  must  be  recommended  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  department  concerned  and  the  instructor  of  the  course  and  filed 
with  the  student's  Class  Dean  for  forwarding  to  the  Administrative  Board. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  student's  adviser  is  required  of  all  students 
for  admission  to  a  seminar.  A  student  who  is  not  enrolled  in  the  Departmental 
Honors  Program  must  petition  the  Administrative  Board  through  the  Class  Dean  to 
take  more  than  one  seminar  in  a  semester.  A  seminar  is  limited  to  twelve  students. 
If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number,  the  instructor  shall  choose  the  twelve  appli- 
cants he  considers  best  qualified. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  department  concerned  is 
required  for  the  election  of  Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  is  normally  open  only 
to  qualified  junior  and  senior  majors  in  the  department  concerned.  Special  Studies 
may  be  open  to  other  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  department  concerned. 

A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  lecture  course  on  a  regular  or  an  occasional 
basis  if  space  is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course 
is  obtained. 


A  student  who  is  absent  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  one  semester  may  not  receive 
credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester. 


A  shortage  of  hours  incurred  through  failure  in  a  course  must  be  made  up  before 
graduation  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  at  the  same  or  higher  level  carried 
above  the  normal  four-course  program  or  completed  in  a  summer  school  and  ap- 
proved for  credit. 

A  student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  hours. 


A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  separation  from 
the  College  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  President  by  the  Administrative  Board, 
the  Honor  Board,  the  Judicial  Board,  or  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 
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1970-1971 

Explanation  of  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

Courses  are  classified  in  four  grades  indicated  by  the  first  digit  in  the  course  number: 
100,  Introductory;  200,  Intermediate;  300,  Advanced;  400,  Graduate,  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates. 

An  "a"  after  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  it  is  given  in  the  first  semester; 
a  "b,"  that  it  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  A  "c"  indicates  a  summer  seminar 
given  abroad.  Where  no  letter  follows  the  number  of  the  course,  the  course  runs 
through  the  year. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  year  courses  carry  eight  hours  credit;  all  semester 
courses,  four  hours. 


Courses  in  brackets  will  be  omitted  during  the  current  year. 


The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days  of  the  week  show  the  scheduled 
hours  of  classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Students 
may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see  chart,  p.  163),  except  in  rare 
cases  which  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sections  and  laboratory  periods  are 
made  by  the  Registrar.  Where  scheduled  hours  are  not  given,  the  times  of  meeting 
are  arranged  by  the  instructor. 

Dem.  indicates  demonstration;  lab.,  laboratory;  lee,  lecture;  sect.,  section;  dis., 
discussion. 


(  )  A  department  name  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  an  instructor  in  a 
course  listing  indicates  the  department  of  which  he  is  regularly  a  member,  when  it 
is  different  from  that  under  which  the  course  is  listed. 
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visiting  professor:  Sethard  Fisher,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

lecturers:  Rafael  Leon  Cortada,  ph.d. 

Roosevelt  Van  Williams,  m.a. 
adjunct  members:  Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Government 

Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department  is  Afro-American  Studies  101a  and 
101b  or  permission  of  the  instructor,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Students  planning 
to  major  or  to  enter  the  honors  program  in  the  department  are  advised  to  take  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  English,  government,  history,  music,  sociology. 

101a  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  I.  A  socio-cultural  history  of  black  people 
in  North  and  South  America.  The  African  background,  enslavement,  the 
middle  passage  and  the  captive  experience.  Relations  between  master,  slaves 
and  freedmen.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Cortada. 

101b  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Americas,  II.  The  legacy  of  slavery,  emancipation, 
racial  stratification  and  segregation  in  various  societies;  contemporary  prob- 
lems.   MT  1:40-2:50.    Mr  Fisher. 

115b  An  Introduction  to  African  and  Afro-American  Music.  Some  musical  traditions 
of  Africa  and  their  dissemination  in  the  Americas.  Th  4-5:50.  Mr  Grame. 
(Music) 

213a  The  Black  Community.  The  social,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  of 
black  communities  in  the  United  States.  Examination  of  family  life,  educa- 
tion, political  organization,  pride  and  protest.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Henry. 
(Sociology) 

213b  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethnically 
diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic  rela- 
tions. Racial  nationalism.  Internal  organization  of  minorities  in  different 
settings.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr  Rose. 

214b  Black  Theatre.  A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has  found  expression  in 
the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  black  playwrights,  performers,  and  theatres 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Berkman.     (Theatre) 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government,  colonial 
administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  westernization.    The  national- 
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ist  movements  and  political  development  since  independence,  with  emphasis 
on  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania  and  South  Africa.  Pan-Africanism 
and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  politics.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr  Morris-Hale. 

237a  Black  Literature:  The  Novel.  Comprehensive  surveys  in  the  field  of  Afro- 
American  novels  and  other  fiction  with  focus  on  the  sociology  of  black  litera- 
ture. Emphasis  on  the  "Black  Renaissance."  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr  Van 
Williams. 

237b  Black  Literature:  Poetry  and  Drama.  The  changing  image  of  the  Afro-American 
in  poetry  and  drama.  Emphasis  on  black  folk  material.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Van  Williams. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

300a,  b     Special  Studies. 

310b  Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Black  Experience  (seminar).  Theory  and  research. 
M  7:30.     Mr  Fisher. 

311a  Reform,  Revolution  and  Reaction  (seminar).  Racism  and  response.  Study  of  the 
form  and  character  of  the  black  equality  movement.     M  7:30.     Mr  Fisher. 

321a  The  Folk  Culture  of  Black  Americans  (seminar).  The  creative  expression  of  black 
Americans  as  seen  in  the  folk  culture  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies and  the  urban  lifestyle  of  the  twentieth.  The  study  of  legends  and  work 
songs,  spirituals,  rhythm  and  blues;  examination  of  African  and  slave  themes; 
black  rage  and  the  rhetoric  of  "soul."    Th  7:30.     Mr  Van  Williams. 

336b  Seminar  in  American  Education.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Black  Studies  Curricula 
for  the  Secondary  School.     Mr  Van  Williams. 

357b  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas.  The  United  States,  Cuba,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Haiti.    T  3-5.     Mr  Gatell.  (History) 

The  Major 
Adviser:     Mr  Fisher. 
Basis:     101a  and  101b. 
Requirements:     Nine  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  as  follows: 

A.  Two  courses  chosen  from  among  115b,  225a;  213a,  213b;  237a,  237b;  214b. 

B.  Two  other  intermediate  level  courses  (taken  in  the  Smith  College  Afro- 
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American  Studies  Department  or  in  one  of  the  corresponding  departments 
at  Amherst,  Hampshire  or  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  or  the  University  of 
Massachusetts). 

C.  A  choice  of  311a  or  321a  or  310b  or  357b. 

D.  Three  courses  in  a  single  related  department  at  Smith  College  (e.g.,  English, 
Government,  History,  Music,  Sociology,  Theatre). 

An  examination  of  competence. 

Field  work:  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  (a)  Course-related  work  in  local  communities  (e.g.,  Springfield); 

(b)  Research  and  participation  in  communities  elsewhere  in  the  United  States; 

(c)  Study  and  work  abroad  (e.g.,  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  or  the  West  Indies). 

With  the  permission  of  the  department,  students  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
at  an  African  university  participating  in  the  African-American  Institute's  Program 
or  in  the  Smith  Program  at  Geneva.  Adviser  for  this  junior  year  program:  Mr 
Morris-Hale. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Fisher. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  including  the  examination  of 
competence,  but  a  long  paper,  which  may  receive  one  or  two  semesters'  credit, 
will  be  substituted  for  one  or  two  of  the  courses  in  Section  B  of  the  major  require- 
ments listed  above. 
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IN 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Adviser:     Mr  Aaron. 

This  major  aims  to  bring  into  a  single  focus  certain  courses  which  explore  the 
history  of  American  culture  in  its  broadest  sense.     It  is  limited  to  fifty  students, 
twenty-five  each  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 
Recommended  to  sophomores:  two  semester  courses  in  European  history  and  one  of 

the  following:  History  and  Social  Science  293,  or  two  semesters  of  American  history. 

Requirements:  eleven  semester  courses  including 
Eight  essential  courses: 

Two  semester  courses  in  American  history, 

Four  semester  courses  in  the  American  field  from  at  least  two  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Art,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Government,   Philosophy, 
Religion,  Sociology,  and  Theatre. 
American  Studies  231a.     An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  selected  aspects 
of  American  civilization.     Required  of  all  junior  majors.     Th  7:30.     Mr 
Weinstein,  Mr  Lawson. 
American  Studies  340b.     Integrating  Course.     W  7:30.     Mr  Aaron. 
And  a  departmental  concentration: 

Students  must  select  a  department  in  which  to  take  a  minimum  of  five  courses 
including  three  which  may  not  be  counted  among  the  eight  essential  courses 
specified  above. 
Two  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination  set  by  the  American  Studies 
Committee;  and  a  departmental  examination  if  required. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Aaron. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  except  that  a  long  paper  will  be 
substituted  for  either  one  or  two  of  the  eleven  required  courses.  The  program 
must  also  include  at  least  one  unit  or  seminar  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Three  examinations:  an  interdepartmental  examination;  a  departmental  examina- 
tion in  an  American  subject;  and  a  special  examination  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  do  independent  research. 

GRADUATE 

Adviser:     Mr  Aaron. 

American  Studies  455a  (455b).     Advanced  Studies.    M  7:30.     Mr  Wilson. 
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ANCIENT  STUDIES 

Adviser:     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

Basis:  Greek  111  or  Latin  112b  (or  the  equivalent) ;  History  101b.  Competence  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  twelve  semester  courses,  including  five  chosen  from  Greek  212a,  b, 
322b,  323a,  331a,  334b,  Latin  214b,  322b,  323a,  333a,  335a,  337;  three  from  His- 
tory, including  202a,  204b,  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  201a,  203b,  303b; 
and  four  chosen  from  Art  211a,  212b,  310b,  312b,  314b,  Government  260a,  Philos- 
ophy 124a,  236b,  Religion  210a,  b,  215,  220a,  235a,  285a,  b,  287a,  327b,  328b, 
and  Sociology  131b. 

Two  examinations:  a  departmental  examination  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  both,  and  an 
examination  in  Ancient  History.  In  both  examinations  the  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the  ancient  world 
through  the  use  of  source  materials  in  the  original. 

Honors  in  Ancient  Studies 

Director:     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  in  both  languages,  to  be  taken  before 
the  end  of  the  junior  year;  an  examination  in  Ancient  History;  and  an  exam- 
ination in  classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy,  or  government. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


assistant  professor: 
instructors: 


lecturer: 


fPHYLLis  Williams  Lehmann,  ph.d. 
**Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  a.m. 

George  Cohen 

Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d. 

Leonard  Baskin,  b.a.,  l.h.d.,  d.f.a.  (hon.) 
fMERviN  Jules 
ICharles  Scott  Chetham,  ph.d.,  Director  of  the  Museum 

James  Holderbaum,  ph.d. 

William  Lloyd  MacDonald,  ph.d. 

Jay  Richard  Judson,  ph.d. 

Robert  Mark  Harris,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
fELLioT  Melville  Offner,  m.f.a. 

Elizabeth  Mongan,  a.b.,  Acting  Director  of  the  Museum 

Peter  Garland,  a.b.,  b.arch. 

Edward  Joseph  Hill,  m.f.a. 
**Amy  Lou  Vandersall,  ph.d. 

David  Batchelder,  m.a.,  m.f.a. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  a.m. 

John  David  Stokes,  m.f.a. 

Alan  Curtis  Birnholz,  m.a. 

Suzanne  Bloom,  m.f.a. 

Robert  A.  Mansfield,  m.f.a. 

J.  Michael  Russom,  m.f.a. 

Helen  E.  Searing,  a.b. 


Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  art  will  find  that  courses  in 
literature,  philosophy  (233a),  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the  first  two  years  will 
prove  valuable.  Biological  Sciences  110a  or  111b  and  210  are  recommended  for 
students  with  a  special  interest  in  landscape  architecture. 

A.  Historical  Courses 

Each  of  the  historical  courses  may  require  one  or  more  trips  to  Boston,  New  York, 
or  the  vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  German,  Italian,  and  French, 
is  strongly  recommended. 

100  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art.  Major  representative  works  of  West- 
ern art,  from  antiquity  to  the  present  (including  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture),  are  studied  historically  and  analytically.     Three  lectures  W  2, 
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Th  3,  F  2,  and  one  discussion  period.     Members  of  the  Department.    First 
semester:  Miss  Vandersall  {Director);  second  semester:  Miss  Searing  {Director). 

[101b  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Art.  Restricted  to  1 5  students  selected  from 
those  taking  100.] 

[102a  Introduction  to  Historical  Architecture.  Major  representative  works  of  Western 
architecture  will  be  studied  as  stylistic  and  historic  documents.] 

[202b  History  oj  the  City.  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Modern 
cities  will  be  studied  as  purposive  aggregations  in  space  and  time.  Emphasis 
on  major  cities  of  Europe  and  America  during  the  last  five  centuries,  and 
on  the  ideal  city  in  particular.  Recommended  background:  100,  102a  or 
280  a,  b.] 

[204b  History  oj  Graphic  Arts.  The  history  of  print-making  in  the  Western  world, 
with  emphasis  on  the  production  of  Durer,  Rembrandt,  Goya,  and  Munch. 
Two  lectures  and  one  discussion  meeting  in  the  Museum,  where  original 
prints  will  be  examined.] 

206b  History  oj  Sculpture:  1550  to  the  Present.  Masterpieces  of  major  representative 
sculptors  and  sculptural  movements  as  reflections  of  European  and  American 
civilization  during  the  past  four  centuries.  Recommended  background: 
Art  100,  or  any  course  in  the  history  of  art  after  the  Renaissance.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  Not  to  be  given  in  1971-72.  W  Th  10,  F  10-12.  Mr 
Holderbaum. 

207a  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as  expressed  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influence 
of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  MacSherry. 

208b  Oriental  Art.  The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  color  prints.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of  Japanese  art.  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Mr  MacSherry. 

[211a  The  Art  oj  Greece.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  from 
the  prehistoric  background  to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  M  T  10,  W  8.  Mrs 
Lehmann.] 

212b  The  Art  oj  Rome.  Roman  art  from  its  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  antecedents 
to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  Emphasis  on  architecture  and  sculpture.  Recom- 
mended background:  211a  or  100.    M  T  W  9.    Mr  MacDonald. 
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215a  The  Ancient  City.  A  study  of  the  planning,  artistic  forms,  and  architectural 
characteristics  of  Mediterranean  cities  in  ancient  times;  Greek  and  Roman 
cities  and  towns  will  be  emphasized.  Social  and  political  factors  will  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  visual  and  artistic  principles.  M  T  W  9. 
Mr  MacDonald. 

[220a  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Architecture.  Design  and  meaning  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  and  the  Byzantine  era.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  monuments  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth  to  eleventh  centuries,  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  Prerequisite:  100,  102a,  or  221a,  or  History  220b. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  MacDonald.] 

221a  Early  Medieval  Art.  Art  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  Charlemagne  with 
emphasis  on  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  100,  220a,  or 
the  equivalent.     M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Harris. 

222b  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  painting  from  the  ninth  through  the  twelfth  centuries  with  em- 
phasis on  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pre- 
requisite: 100  or  the  equivalent,  or  221a.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mr 
Harris. 

224a  Gothic  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  thirteenth  through 
the  fifteenth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
Prerequisite:  100.     W  F  12,  Th  11.     Miss  Vandersall. 

232a  Northern  Art.  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German  art  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Van  Eyck  to  Bruegel.  Given  in 
alternate  years.  Recommended  background:  100.  M  T  8:40-9:50.  Mr 
Judson. 

[233a  Italian  Fifteenth-Century  Art.  The  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Recommended  background:  100.  Alternates  with  235a. 
To  be  offered  in  1971-72.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Holderbaum.] 

235a  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  background: 
100.  Alternates  with  233a.  Not  to  be  offered  in  1971-72.  W  Th  10, 
F  10-12.     Mr.  Holderbaum. 

239c      Michelangelo.     Summer,  1970,  Florence,  Italy.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[241a  The  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Recommended 
background:  100.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr 
Judson.] 
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242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  From  Bruegel  to  Rembrandt. 
Emphasis  on  painting  and  drawing.  Recommended  background:  100. 
M  T  8:40-9:50,  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr  Judson. 

244b  Baroque  Architecture.  Design  and  meaning  in  the  architecture  of  Italy  and 
other  western  European  countries  from  the  later  sixteenth  to  the  early  eight- 
eenth century.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Recommended  background: 
100  or  102a.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  MacDonald. 

[246b  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Europe.  Painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  on 
the  Continent,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  France  and  Italy.  Recom- 
mended background:  100.] 

[248b  Art  in  Britain:  7720-1870.  Painting,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and 
sculpture  from  the  emergence  of  a  British  School  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  through  the  mid- Victorian  period.  Recommended  background: 
100.] 

251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art.  Its  backgrounds  from  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David 
through  the  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  painters.  Recommended 
background:  100.    M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.    Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

[253a  The  Arts  in  America.  The  art  of  Colonial  America  and  the  Early  Republic, 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  including  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  the  decorative  arts.] 

[254b  The  Arts  in  America.  American  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  figures  and  main  currents  in  the  various  arts.] 

255a  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  background  of  modern  architecture 
from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to  the  1890s.  Recommended  background: 
100  or  280a,  b.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Scaring. 

256b  Contemporary  Art.  Twentieth-century  movements  in  various  European  coun- 
tries and  Mexico.  Recommended  background:  100  or  251a.  W  12,  Th 
11-12:50.     Mr  Leshko. 

[257a,  257b  Modern  Architecture  and  Its  Immediate  Background.  Architecture  of  the 
last  hundred  years  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  work  of  H.  H.  Richardson, 
Louis  Sullivan,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  the  European  architects  of  the  In- 
ternational Style.  Recommended  background:  100  or  280a,  b.  Prerequisite 
for  257b:  255a  or  257a.] 

258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from 
1890  to  the  present.  Recommended  background:  100,  255a,  or  280a,  b. 
M  T  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Searing. 
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259b  Art  of  the  Film:  The  Moving  Image.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  visual  art.  Emphasis  on  the  viewing  and  critical  analyses  of 
selected  films  illustrating  the  historical  and  formal  development  of  the  medi- 
um. Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
twenty-five  students.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  T  2-4  and  film  viewing 
study  period,  T  7:30.     Mr  Cohen. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Normally  by  permission  of  the  department  for  junior 
and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other  departments. 

303b  Problems  in  the  History  of  Art.  Required  of  senior  honors  students.  Th  3.  Mr 
Harris  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

Seminars 

[304b  Introduction  to  Museum  Problems.  Open  to  senior  Art  majors  only.  T  3-5. 
Mr  Chetham.] 

[310b  Studies  in  Ancient  Painting.      Alternates  with  312b.     M   3.     MrsLehmann.] 

[312b  Studies  in   Greek  Sculpture.     Alternates   with    310b.     M  3.     Mrs  Lehmann.] 

[314b  Studies  in  Roman  Art.     M  3-5.     Mr  MacDonald.] 

315a  Studies  in  Late  Antique  Art.     M  3-5.     Mr  MacDonald. 

321a  Studies  in  Early  Medieval  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Harris. 

[324b  Studies  in  Gothic  Art.     Th  3-5.     Miss  Vandersall.] 

331b  Studies  in  Northern  Painting.     M  7:30.     Mrjudson. 

333a  Studies  in  Renaissance  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[342b  Problems  in  Seventeenth-Century  Art.     M  7:30.     Mrjudson.] 

[346a  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Art.     M  7:30.] 

351a  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  European  Art.     T  3-5.     Mrs  Van  der  Poel. 

352b  The  History  of  Graphic  Arts.     W  2-4.  Miss  Mongan. 

[353a  Studies  in  English  and  American  Art.] 

356b  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Art.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

[358b  Drawing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Mr  Chetham.] 

359a  Studies  in  Modern  Architecture.     W  2-4.     Miss  Searing. 
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Graduate 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Adviser:     Mr  MacDonald. 

400        Research  and  Thesis. 

401,  401a,  401b  Advanced  Studies.     May  be  taken  for  double  credit. 

433a,  [434b]     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     Mr  Holderbaum. 

B.  Studio  Courses 
Director  of  Studios:     Mr  Hill. 

A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in  160a,  160b,  260a,  261a,  262b,  265a, 
271a,  272b:  273a,  274b,  282a,  382b,  305a,  306b,  340,  341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  346. 
The  individual  student  is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  additional  supplies  she 
may  require.  The  department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  work  done 
in  studio  courses. 

160a  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Experience.  Understanding  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  structure  of  the  visual  arts  through  studio  practice.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  five  must  be  M  9-11:50,  T  10-11:50,  Mr  Cohen,  Mrs 
Bloom;  M  2-4:50,  T  2-3:50,  Mr  Russom;  Th  10-12:50,  F  10-11:50,  Mr 
Mansfield;  Th  2-4:50,  F  2-3:50,  Mr  Mansfield,  Mr  Batchelder.  Mr  Batch- 
elder  (Director). 

160b  A  repetition  of  160a.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  five  must  be  M  10-12:50, 
T  10-11:50,  Mr  Hill,  Mrs  Bloom;  M  2-4:50,  T  2-3:50,  Mr  Russom:  Th  10- 
12:50,  F  10-11:50,  Mr  Mansfield,  Mr  Stokes;  Th  2-4:50,  F  2-3:50,  Mr  Stokes. 
Mr  Stokes  (Director). 

[260a  Materials  and  Techniques.  Introduction  to  the  materials  and  techniques  of 
the  visual  arts.  Not  open  to  students  taking  other  studio  courses.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  discussion,  and  workshop  experiments.  Nine  studio  hours 
of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Batchelder.] 

261a  Design  Workshop,  I.  Two-dimensional  experimental  work  in  form,  color, 
and  structure.  Prerequisite:  160  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.    Mr  Hill. 
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262b  Design  Workshop,  II.  Three-dimensional  experimental  work  in  form,  color, 
and  structure.  Prerequisite:  160  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.    Mr  Mansfield. 

263a  Drawing,  I.  A  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  drawing.  Prerequisite:  160  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T 
9-11:50.    Mr  Russom. 

264b  Drawing,  II.  Continuation  of  Drawing,  I  with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of 
the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  263a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  9-11:50.     Mr  Russom. 

265a  Color.  Studio  projects  in  visual  organization  stressing  the  understanding 
and  application  of  color  principles  in  painting.  Related  problems  using  col- 
lage and  assemblage.  Prerequisite:  1 60  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine 
studio  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Cohen. 

266a  Painting,  I.  Studies  in  painting.  Emphasis  on  various  forms  of  spatial  and 
pictorial  concepts  utilizing  the  techniques  of  oil,  acrylic,  and  mixed-media. 
Prerequisite:  160  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of 
which  six  must  be  M  T  2-4:50.     Mrs  Bloom. 

271a  Graphic  Arts.  Methods  of  print-making.  Prerequisite:  160.  Nine  hours  of 
which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Baskin. 

272b  Graphic  Arts.  Continuation  of  271a.  Prerequisite:  271a,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Nine  hours  of  which  six  must  be  M  T  10-12:50.     Mr  Baskin. 

273a  Sculpture,  I.  Prerequisite:  160,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio 
hours  of  which  six  must  be  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Stokes. 

[274b  Sculpture,  II.  Work  in  direct  carving.  Prerequisite:  160,  273a,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Nine  studio  hours  of  .which  six  must  be  Th  F  2- 
4:50.     Mr  Offner.] 

|275a  An  Introduction  to  Printing.  Limited  to  twelve  students.  To  be  offered  in  1971- 
72.     Mr  Offner.] 

280a,  280b  Introduction  to  Architecture,  City  Planning,  and  Landscape.  Preliminary  in- 
struction in  drafting,  prespective,  and  lettering,  followed  by  planning  and  de- 
sign problems.    Prerequisite  for  280b:  280a.    Th  F  2-4:50.    Mr  Garland. 

282a  Introduction  to  Photography.  The  use  of  photography  as  an  expressive  medium. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  10-12:50,  Mr  Hill;  Th  F  9- 
11:50,  Mr  Batchelder. 
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301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  senior 
majors  who  have  had  four  semester  couress  in  art  above  the  introductory  level. 

305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school.  For  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recom- 
mended background:  160  and  Education  235a  or  b.  M  7:30.  Mr  Ilson. 
(Education)  (Students  who  wish  this  to  be  credited  as  a  course  in  education 
should  see  the  listings  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study.) 

305b  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Continuation  of  305a.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  M  7:30.  Mr  Ilson.  (Education)  (Students  who  wish  this  to  be 
credited  as  a  course  in  education  should  see  the  listings  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Child  Study.) 

362b  Painting,  II.  Individual  expression  in  painting,  using  various  media.  Prereq- 
uisite: 265a  or  266  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  T  2-4:50.    Mrs  Bloom. 

[363b  Experiments  in  Multiple-media.  Problems  in  the  integration  of  visual  media 
and  an  exploration  of  new  artistic  materials  and  means.  Prerequisite:  two 
intermediate  studio  courses.] 

381  Architecture.  Further  problems  in  planning  and  design  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  construction.  Prerequisites:  280a,  b.  Th  F  11-12:50. 
Mr  Garland. 

382b  Photography.  Light  sensitive  processes  are  explored  as  a  means  of  visual  ex- 
pression.    By  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Batchelder. 

383a  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  I.  Prerequisites:  280a,  b.  Th  F  11-12:50. 
Mr  Garland. 

384b  Problems  in  Landscape  Design,  II.  Readings  and  discussion  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture, garden  design,  urban  design,  city  planning,  and  architecture.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Mr  Garland. 

Seminars 
340b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     M  T  9-11:50.     Mr  Cohen. 
[341a    Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Offner.] 
342b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     Multiple  Media.     M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Hill. 
343b     Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     Movie  Making.     Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Batchelder. 
[344b    Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.     Combined  Arts  Experience.] 
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345a  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.  Serigraphy  and  Related  Approaches.  Th  F  9-1 1 : 50. 
Mr  Stokes. 

[346a  Seminar  in  Visual  Studies.  Exercises  and  experimentation  in  three-dimensional 
and  spatial  media  directed  toward  the  exploration  of  new  environments  in 
the  arts.] 


Graduate 

460a,  460b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing,  Painting,  Graphic  Arts,  or  Sculpture.       Members 
of  the  Department. 

481        Architecture. 

483        Landscape  Architecture. 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Batchelder,  Mr  Cohen,  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Holderbaum,  Mr  Judson,  Mr 
Leshko,  Mr  MacDonald,  Mr  Offner,  Miss  Searing,  Mr  Stokes,  Miss  Vandersall. 

Based  on  100  or  160a  (160b).  Exemption  from  100  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
pass  an  examination  administered  by  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Exemption  from  160a  or  160b  will  be  granted  students  on  presentation  of  an  ac- 
ceptable portfolio  to  the  instructor;  such  students  will  then  take  one  semester  in 
design  and  one  semester  in  drawing. 

Plan  A 

Basis:  100 

Requirements:  100  and  one  course  in  Section  B  and  seven  semester  courses  in  Sec- 
tion A,  of  which  three  should  include  courses  from  three  of  the  six  areas  Alpha 
through  Zeta. 

PlanB 

Basis:     160a  or  160b 

Requirements:  160a  or  160b  and  nine  semester  courses  including  100.  The  pro- 
gram must  also  include  one  semester  course  from  two  of  the  six  areas  Alpha  through 
Zeta. 

Alpha  (Ancient):  211a;  212b;  213c;  215a;  310b;  312b;  314b;  315a. 

Beta  (Medieval):  220a;  221a;  222b;  224b;  225c;  321a;  324b. 
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Gamma  (Renaissance):  232a;  233a;  236c;  235a;  239c;  331a;  333a. 

Delta  (Baroque  and  Rococo):  202a;  202b;  206b;  241a;  242b;  244b;  246b;  248b; 
253a;  342b;  346a;  352b. 

Epsilon  (the  last  200  years):  251a;  253a;  254b;  255a;  256b;  257a  and  b;  258b; 
259b;  351a;  353a;  356b;  358b;  359a. 

Zeta  (Oriental  or  African):  207a,  208b. 

Majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  one  seminar. 

Two  semester  courses  in  closely  related  subjects  offered  by  other  departments  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  major. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  or  a  project  will  be  required  of  every 
major.     This  requirement  will  normally  be  fulfilled  in  the  senior  year. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Harris. 
Basis:     100. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  303b,  taken  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  the  candidate  will  write  a  long  paper 
during  the  first  semester  of  that  year  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  on  the  history  of  art;  and  one  testing  the 
candidate's  ability  to  analyze  and  to  interpret  original  works  of  art. 
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professor : 
teaching  fellow: 

lecturers: 


Waltraut  Carola  Seitter,  PH.D. 
Neil  Brian  Hopkins,  b.a. 

Thomas  Travis  Arny,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

Bruce  C.  Cogan,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Amherst 
College) 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Mount 
Holyoke  College) 

William  A.  Dent,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Hamp- 
shire College) 

Edward  Robert  Harrison,  f.inst.p.  (Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  ph.d.  (Associate  Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

William  Michael  Irvine,  ph.d.  (Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts),  Chairman 

John  D.  Strong,  ph.d.  (Professor,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  ph.d.  (Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 


The  Astronomy  Department  is  a  joint  five-college  department.  Courses  desig- 
nated FC  (Five  College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College,  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  astronom- 
ical resources  of  all  five  institutions  are  available  for  advanced  student  use.  In 
special  cases,  student  research  and  thesis  materials  may  be  obtained  from  major 
observatories. 

Students  entering  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  programs  in  astronomy  are  expected 
to  have  a  sound  background  in  undergraduate  physics.  Previous  training  in  as- 
tronomy is  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 

101        Introduction  to  Astronomy.     The  motions  and  physical  nature  of  the  moon,  the 
planets,    comets,    and    meteors.     Introduction   to   elementary    astronomical 
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spectroscopy  and  the  laws  of  radiation.  Hypotheses  of  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system,  the  structure  of  the  sun.  Study  of  stars,  stellar  systems,  and  recent 
theories  of  stellar  and  galactic  evolution.  Opportunity  for  laboratory  work, 
astronomical  observation,  and  the  use  of  the  Amherst  College  planetarium. 
Lectures  and  discussion.  W  Th  10,  F  10-12;  laboratory-observation  periods 
by  arrangement. 

122a  (FC22)  General  Astronomy.  A  quantitative  introductory  course  describing  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  means  whereby  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  properties  of  the  solar  system,  individual  and  multiple  stars, 
interstellar  matter,  our  galactic  system,  external  galaxies,  and  the  possibility 
of  extraterrestrial  life  are  considered.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  104a  or 
b  and  Physics  115;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  1:30-3. 

122b      (FC22)  General  Astronomy.     Repetition  of  122a.     T  Th  1:30-3. 

232  (FC32)  Space  Science:  Topics  of  Current  Astronomical  Research.  The  aims  and 
results  of  space  research  and  exploration,  recent  developments  in  stellar 
evolution,  cosmology,  and  current  research  in  radio  astronomy.  Prerequi- 
site: 101  or  122;  intended  primarily  for  students  in  Major  Program  I. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

234b  (FC34b)  Development  of  Astronomy.  The  progress  of  astronomy  is  traced  from 
prehistoric  petroglyphs  to  the  space  age.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  important  ideas  in  the  field  and  the  relation  of  astronomy  to 
other  cultural  trends.  Prerequisites:  101  or  122  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    M  W  2. 

237a  (FC37a)  Astronomical  Observation.  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  astronomical  data.  Subjects  to  be  covered  depend 
somewhat  on  individual  interests:  fundamental  astronomical  catalogs  and 
their  uses,  photography,  photometry,  spectroscopy  and  classification  of  spectra, 
techniques  of  planetarium  use,  basic  radio  astronomy,  introduction  to  tele- 
scope design  and  use,  the  astronomical  distance  scale.  Three  hours  of  class- 
room work  per  week,  some  of  which  will  be  observing  sessions  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  101,  or  122a,  or  122b;  intended  primarily  for  students  in  Major 
Program  I.     T  Th  2. 

238b  (FC38b)  Techniques  of  Modern  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  modern  methods 
of  astronomical  observation  and  data  reduction.  Specific  techniques  of 
optical  astronomy,  radio  astronomy,  and  space  astronomy  will  be  discussed 
and  analyzed.  Laboratory  experiments  and  field  observations  will  also  be 
performed  by  students  during  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  Physics  115  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.     T  Th  2. 
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301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  students 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  in  astronomy.  Opportunities  for  theo- 
retical and  observational  work  are  available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astrophysics,  laboratory  astro- 
physics, gravitational  theory,  infrared  balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics, 
spectroscopy,  and  exobiology. 

343a  (FC43a)  Astrophysics  (I).  Basic  topics  in  astrophysics.  Equilibrium  con- 
figurations and  the  physical  state  of  stellar  interiors.  Polytrope  models. 
Interaction  of  radiation  and  matter,  and  radiative  transfer.  Radiative  and 
convective  equilibrium.  Study  of  opacity.  Prerequisite:  Physics  214b  and 
220b,  or  permission  of  the  department.     M  F  1:30-3:20. 

344b  (FC44b)  Astrophysics  (II).  Continuation  of  basic  topics  in  astrophysics. 
Sources  of  nuclear  energy.  Stellar  atmospheres  and  limb  darkening.  Elec- 
tron degenerate  configurations.  Star  formation.  Introduction  to  simple 
model  building.  Stellar  evolution.  Elementary  plasma  physics.  Prereq- 
uisite: 343a  or  permission  of  the  department.    M  F  1:30-3:20. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  211-212. 

Graduate 

UMass  700  Independent  Study.  Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astronomy  or  astro- 
physics, either  theoretical  or  experimental,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.     Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Chairman  and  the  instructor. 

UMass  730  Radio  Astrophysics.  The  physical  theory  fundamental  to  Radio  Astrono- 
my: propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  plasma;  Faraday  rotation;  the 
emission  and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radiation  and  bremsstrahlung  emis- 
sion; spectral  lines  at  radio  frequencies;  non-thermal  radio  source  models. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  234b  and  340a. 

UMass  731  Radio  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  observational  radio  astronomy. 
Topics  will  include  a  brief  survey  of  areas  to  which  radio  observations  have 
made  important  contributions;  antenna  systems,  interferomenters,  radio- 
metric systems,  and  other  instrumentation;  observing  methods  and  tech- 
niques such  as  lunar  occultations.     Prerequisites:  234b  and  230a. 

UMass  740  Galactic  and  Extragalactic  Astronomy.  The  stellar  density  and  luminosity 
functions  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galactic  structure.  Determination 
of  the  galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral  structure,  star  clusters, 
and  their  stability.     Prerequisite:  Physics  240b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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UMass  741  The  Interstellar  Medium.  Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar  medium 
from  optical  and  radio  data:  composition,  distribution,  and  motions.  Transfer 
of  dilute  radiation  and  its  production  in  a  rarified  gas.  The  dynamics  of  the 
gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisites:  344b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

UMass  743  Stellar  Atmospheres.  Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observational 
methods  and  data,  formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  line  formation  and 
curve  of  growth  techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envelopes,  variable 
stars,  novae,  magnetic  fields  in  stars.  Departures  from  local  thermodynamic 
equilibrium.     Prerequisite:  344b. 

UMass  744  Stellar  Structure.  A  study  of  stellar  structure  and  evolution.  This 
course  will  consider  topics  in  energy  generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior  of 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equilibrium,  the  computation  of  stellar  models 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae  and 
white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites:  343a,  UMass  Computer  Science  409  or  the 
equivalent. 

UMass  745  The  Sun.  The  determination  of  physical  conditions  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere using  the  various  observational  data.  Features  of  both  the  quiet  and 
the  active  sun  are  discussed,  including  granulation,  limb  darkening,  plages, 
and    sunspots.     Solar- terrestrial    relationships.     Prerequisite:    344b. 

UMass  746  Solar  System  Physics.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
surfaces,  and  interiors.  Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The  solar  wind, 
solar  terrestrial  relations,  and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astronomical  problems.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  234b  and  240b  and  Astronomy  344b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativity.  Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radiation  and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravitational  waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of  the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.     Prerequisite:  Physics  340a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  special  interest  not  currently 
covered  in  regular  courses.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

UMass  860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in  Astronomy.  Topics  of  current  interest  not 
covered  in  regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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The  Major 

Adviser:     Miss  Seitter. 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I  is  designed  to  meet  broad  individual  interests,  incorporating  courses  in  re- 
lated fields  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  It  is  intended  for  students 
interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  scientific  writing  and  editing.  A  de- 
partmental adviser  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible  for  further  details 
and  help  in  planning  individual  curricula. 

Basis:  101,  or  122a  or  122b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  Physics  115;  Mathematics  202a  or 
202b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent;  any  four  upper  division  astronomy  courses. 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  in  related  fields  such  as  mathematics,  physics, 
or  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Students  planning  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  may  wish  to  elect  courses  in  education  as  well. 

Program  II  is  designed  for  pre-professional  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  astronomy. 

Basis:  101,  or  122a  or  122b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  Physics  115;  Mathematics  104a  or 
104b,  202a  or  202b  and  222a,  or  the  equivalent;  and  at  least  two  semesters  of  as- 
tronomy taken  from  237a  (FC37a),  238b  (FC38b),  343a  (FC43a),  '344b  (FC44b), 
or  graduate  courses.  The  remaining  courses  should  be  elected  from  advanced 
astronomy  and  physics  courses.  Students  are  particularly  urged  to  take  Physics 
220b,  230a,  234b,  240b,  340a,  and  348. 

A  project  or  paper  in  the  senior  year. 

Honors 

Director:     Any  member  of  the  joint  department. 

Prerequisites:  101,  or  122a  or  122b;  Physics  115. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  including  the  following:  343a  (FC43a),  238b 
(FC38b),  (or  other  combinations  approved  by  the  department);  Mathematics 
202a  or  b,  and  222a;  and  at  least  two  additional  semester  courses  in  physics,  and 
two  in  mathematics;  and  a  thesis  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  on  a  topic 
approved  by  the  department. 

Two  examinations:  a  written  examination,  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Adviser:     Mr  Hellman. 

Based  on  Biological  Sciences  201a,  and  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b,  or  112a. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  130a  or  132b,  201a,  301a,  302b; 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  b  (or  112a);  221b  and  231a,  or  231;  222;342a.  Prerequisites 
for  Chemistry  231a:  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  Physics  115,  or  their  equivalents. 

Students  may  be  allowed  to  take  Chemistry  112a  instead  of  Ilia  and  b,  and  to 
omit  Biological  Sciences  100a,  on  the  basis  of  entrance  units  or  performance  in  De- 
partmental placement  examinations. 

Exemption  from  the  required  courses  in  Physics  and  Mathematics  may  be  obtained 
on  the  basis  of  Advanced  Placement  or  Departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introductory  courses  and  Chemistry  222  before 
the  junior  year. 

An  examination  or  report  on  a  project  in  Biochemistry. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Hellman. 

Prerequisites,  normally  taken  before  the  junior  year:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b, 
201a;  Chemistry  Ilia  and  b,  221b,  222;  Mathematics  104a  or  b,  and  Physics  115 
or  their  equivalents. 

Requirements:  Biological  Sciences  100a  or  b,  130a  or  132b,  201a,  301a,  302b;  Chem- 
istry Ilia  and  b  (or  112a);  221b  and  231a,  or  231;  222;  342a;  a  unit  consisting  of  one 
course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  on  an  individual  investigation. 

Three  examinations:  one  in  Biological  Sciences  and  one  in  Chemistry  (one  of  which 
may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year),  and  one  in  Biochemistry;  an  oral 
presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


horticulturist  : 
teaching  fellows: 


lecturer: 


Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  ph.d. 
*B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  ph.d. 
fGEORGE  Warren  de  Villafranca,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Thomas  Samuel  Osborne,  ph.d. 

Carl  John  Burk,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  ph.d. 

Sanat  Kumer  Majumder,  PH.D. 
IElizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  ph.d. 

Arnold  E.  S.  Gussin,  ph.d. 

Jeanne  Adele  Powell,  ph.d. 

Joyce  Marie  Greene,  ph.d. 

Louise  Mengel  Luckenbill,  ph.d. 

Stephen  G.  Tilley,  ph.d. 

William  I.  P.  Campbell 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  b.s.ed. 

Christine  Moffitt  Lion,  b.a. 

Carol  Virginia  Paul,  b.a. 

Miriam  Gerina  Darden,  b.s. 

Susan  Carol  Drevitch,  b.s. 

Chitra  Raghavan,  b.a. 

Laura  Sue  Trachtenberg,  b.s. 

Mary  Helen  Laprade,  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences  are  advised  to  take  100a 
and  an  additional  semester  course  in  the  department  during  the  freshman  year. 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  b  or  112a  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  sophomore  year. 
Chemistry  222  and  Physics  Ilia,  bor  115  are  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment examination  are  automatically  qualified  for  entrance  into  courses  for  which 
100a  or  b  is  the  sole  prerequisite.  Other  students  who  wish  to  elect  100a  or  b,  or 
courses  for  which  100a  or  b  is  a  prerequisite,  and  who  offer  entrance  units  in  biology, 
must  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  opening  of  college  before 
the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination,  selected  students  will  be 
admitted  directly  to  courses  having  100a  or  b  as  a  requirement. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  100a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Note  that  there  are  additional  prerequisites 
for  some  advanced  courses. 
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100a  Principles  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  from  the 
level  of  molecules  and  cells  through  the  organism  to  the  community,  eco- 
system, and  the  biosphere.  The  cell  theory,  the  genetic  code,  evolution,  and 
ecological  relationships  are  stressed  as  unifying  integrative  concepts;  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  vertebrate  animal  and  the  vascular  plant  are  exam- 
ined and  contrasted.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  MTTh  2-4:50. 
Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Haskell  {Director). 

100b  A  repetition  of  100a.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  8-8:40  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor;   lab.   T  Th  2-4:50.     Members  of  the  Department.     Mr  Haskell 

{Director) . 

Ilia  Plant  Biology.  Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular,  organismal,  and 
population  level;  phylogenetic  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom;  plants  and  civili- 
zation. Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  10;  M  11; 
lab  M  2-4:50.    Mr  Majumder. 

122b  Microorganisms  and  Man.  A  study  of  microorganisms  in  relation  to  man  and 
his  environment.  Through  lectures,  demonstrations  and  discussion  the  merits 
and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  will  be  illustrated.  Designed  for  the  non- 
biological  science  major.  No  prerequisite.  Lee.  M  10,  T  10-11:50.  Miss 
Robinton. 

103a  Vertebrate  ^oology.  Evolution  of  form  and  function  in  vertebrates.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  lab.  M  T  2,  Th 
F  11,  2.     Mrs  Laprade. 

131b  Invertebrate  ^oology.  A  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  with 
emphasis  on  their  unique  features  as  individual  animals  and  their  phylo- 
genetic relationships.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee. 
M  T  9;  lab.  M  T  2-3:50.     Mrs  Laprade. 

132b  Mammalian  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  function  and  structure 
of  mammalian  organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  man.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  M  Th  2-4:50.  Mr 
Gussin,  Miss  Luckenbill. 

201a  Cell  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  cellular  and  sub-cellular  organization 
and  function  in  representative  examples  from  plants,  animals,  and  unicellu- 
lar organisms  which  illustrate  the  unity  of  biological  material.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  Ilia  and  111b,  or  112a  or  the  equivalent,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  8:40- 
9:50,  W  9;  lab.  M  Th  F  2-4:50.    Miss  Luckenbill,  Mr  Gussin,  Miss  Powell. 
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202b  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  of  likeness  and  variation 
with  some  application  to  man.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Osborne. 

210  Horticulture.  Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and  improvement, 
with  a  study  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
dens. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  F  10;  lab. 
Th  F  11-12:50.     Mr  Campbell. 

[211a  Morphology  of  the  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction, 
phylogeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  selected  algae,  fungi,  liverworts, 
and  mosses.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Given  in  alternate  years.  W 
7:30-9:30  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell.] 

[212b  Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Studies  in  the  structure,  reproduction, 
phylogeny,  classification,  and  significance  of  living  and  fossil  ferns,  fern  allies, 
gymnosperms,  and  angiosperms.  Prerequisite:  1 1  la  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     W  7:30-9:30  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell.] 

21 3b  Plant  Systematics.  Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  taxonomy  of  higher 
plants  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes,  principles  of 
classification  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Field  work.  Two  lectures 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2;  laboratory  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr  Burk. 

214b  Plants  and  Human  Welfare.  Exploitation  of  plants  as  food  and  fibre  in  the 
context  of  an  overpopulated,  shrinking  world;  agrarian  economy  and  modern 
man.  No  prerequisite.  Alternates  with  312b.  M  7:30-9:30  and  two  hours 
to  be  arranged.    Mr  Majumder. 

220a  General  Bacteriology.  Distribution,  classification,  and  general  morphology 
of  bacteria,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  bacterial  physiology  and  methods 
of  controlling  bacterial  growth.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Ilia  or  the  equi- 
valent. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
lab.  W  2-3:50,  F  3-4:50.     Miss  Greene. 

231a  Embryology.  A  study  of  gametes,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation,  and  the 
early  development  of  organ  systems  in  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Prerequisite:  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Powell. 
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232b  Histology.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  including  their  origin,  differentiation, 
functions,  and  their  arrangement  in  organs.  Prerequisites:  130a  or  132b. 
Two  lectures  or  demonstrations  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Lee.  or  dem. 
ThF  10-10:50;  lab.  Th  F  11-12:50.    Miss  Luckenbill. 

240a  Principles  of  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  and  animals  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  operating  on  them  in 
different  environments.  Attention  is  given  to  populations,  energy  relation- 
ships, limiting  factors,  community  organization,  and  succession.  Three 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab. 
M  T  2-4:50.    Mr  Tilley. 

241a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife.  Two  lectures  and  one  fall  field  trip.  Lee.  Th  7:30-9:30.  Mr 
Burk. 

[242b  Biogeography.  Study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of  life  and  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  historical  factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequisite: 
any  course  in  ecology  or  systematics.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Two  two- 
hour  meetings.     M  T  3-4:50.     Miss  Horner,  Mr  Burk.] 

243b  Evolution  and  Systematics.  Exploration  of  the  processes  producing  direction 
and  order  in  evolution,  and  increasing  the  diversity  of  life  through  the  for- 
mation of  new  species.    M  12,  T  W  11.    Mr  Tilley. 

244a  Concepts  of  Public  Health.  The  development  of  the  modern  public  health 
movement  since  its  inception,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  sanitary 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Basic  concepts 
and  current  activities  of  official  and  non-official  organizations  will  be  evalu- 
ated. Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Th  10,  F  10- 
11:50.     Miss  Robinton. 

245b  Environmental  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  public  health  created 
by  man  in  his  environment,  including  a  survey  of  the  controls  currently 
applied  to  housing,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and 
food  supplies.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Th  10, 
F  10-11:50.     Miss  Robinton. 

301a  Cell  Physiology.  Molecular  and  cellular  aspects  of  contractility,  irritability, 
conductivity,  permeability,  and  respiration.  Prerequisites:  201a,  Chemis- 
try 222.  Three  hours  of  discussion  and  one  four-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
W  12,  Th  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Mr  Gussin. 
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302b  Molecular  Biology.  The  molecular  basis  of  cell  structure  and  function,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  protein  structure,  function,  and  synthesis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 301a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.     Dis.  F  10-11:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Mr  Gussin. 

303a  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine  Structure.  Discussion  of  recent  advances  in  the 
fine  structure  of  biological  materials  with  practice  in  the  basic  techniques  of 
electron  microscopy.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recom- 
mended background:  201a.  Lee.  VV  1:40-2:50;  lab.  T  1:40-5:50.  Miss 
Luckenbill. 

311a  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  W  7:30- 
9:30  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell. 

[312b  Plant  Physiology.  Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water  economy; 
photosynthesis  and  metabolism;  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth 
and  development  as  influenced  by  external  and  internal  factors;  survey  of 
some  pertinent  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisites:  111a  or  111b  and 
201a.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  10,  F  10- 
11:50;  lab.  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Majumder.] 

313b  Plant  Embryology  and  Development.  An  integrative  study  of  embryology,  de- 
velopment, and  growth  physiology  of  the  higher  plants.  Prerequisites:  202b, 
311a,  and  312b;  or  the  equivalent  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  in  alternate  years.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  W  7:30- 
9:30  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Haskell. 

[320a  Bacterial  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  study  of  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
and  genetics.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee.  M  T  2;  lab.  T 
3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell] 

321a  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  An  introduction  through  cultural,  biochemical, 
serological  studies  to  representative  species  of  the  more  important  disease- 
producing  bacteria  and  fungi;  their  effect  upon  man  and  his  world.  Pre- 
requisites: 220a  and  Chemistry  222.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory.     Th  F  2-5.     Miss  Robinton. 

[322b  Principles  of  Virology.  Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  multipli- 
cation and  effects  on  host  cells,  techniques  of  virus  propagation,  and  methods 
of  titration  and  neutralization.  Prerequisites:  220a  and  Chemistry  222.  Two 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory,  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lee. 
M  T  2;  lab.  T  3-5:50.     Miss  Tyrrell.] 
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327b  Immunology.  An  introduction  to  immunological  theory.  Various  aspects 
of  the  immune  response  in  the  positive  and  negative  forms  will  be  discussed 
in  the  light  of  theories  of  antibody  formation.  Prerequisites:  201a  or  220a 
and  Chemistry  222.     Th  F  2-5.     Miss  Greene. 

330b  Developmental  Biology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  interacting 
systems  in  fertilization  and  in  the  differentiation  of  tissues  and  organs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  development 
of  organisms  of  a  variety  of  levels  of  organization.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  of  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory.     Dis.  Th  11-12:50;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.     Miss  Powell. 

[333b  Comparative  Physiology.  A  study  of  homeostatic  and  integrative  mechanisms 
in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Prerequisites:  130a  and  131b  and  Chemis- 
try Ilia  and  b  or  112a,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  lectures 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory.     Lee.   M  10-11:50,  T   10;   lab.  T  2-4:50.] 

340a  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  relationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  with  emphasis  on  field  work  and  review  of  cur- 
rent literature.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  3,  F  2; 
laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Burk. 

341a  Radiation  Biology.  Responses  of  living  matter  to  high-energy  radiations,  and 
movement  of  radio-nuclides  through  living  systems.  Hazards  and  benefits 
of  radioactivity  as  an  increasing  component  in  scientific  methodology  and  in 
the  environment.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recom- 
mended background:  202b,  Chemistry  222,  and  Physics  115.  Two  lectures, 
two  hours  of  laboratory  and  demonstration,  and  independent  work.  Mr 
Osborne. 

345b  Animal  Behavior.  Study  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  behavior;  orientation, 
navigation,  and  migration,  activity  rhythms;  social  behavior,  with  emphasis 
on  problems  of  communication;  ethograms;  learned  and  unlearned  behavior 
as  related  to  ecology  and  evolution.  Prerequisites:  three  semester  courses 
from  Fields  B  and  E.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  one  four-hour  laboratory. 
Lee.  T  11;  lab.  Th  2-5:50.    Miss  Horner. 

346b  Ecology  of  Alan.  The  situation  of  man  in  nature  as  an  evolutionary  and  his- 
torical complex.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  Lee. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10. 

350a,  350b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  senior 
majors. 
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Seminars 

324a  Backgrounds  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  the  discoveries  and  developments 
in  scientific  thinking  which  culminated  in  the  science  of  microbiology.  Pre- 
requisite: 220a.    W  7:30-9:30.    Miss  Robinton. 

325b  Health  Education.  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public  health 
information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30.  Miss 
Robinton. 

326b  Modern  Concepts  in  Microbiology.  Recent  developments  in  microbiology  and 
immunology.  Directed  readings  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
Th  7:30-9:30.     Miss  Greene. 

337a  Topics  in  Genetics.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research.  Pre- 
requisite: 202b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Osborne. 

337b      Topics  in  Cell  Biology. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  211-212. 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Miss  Powell. 

Courses  will  be  available  as  needed  and  may  be  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

400,  400a,  400b     Research  and  Thesis. 

404a,  404b     Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a,  410b     Advanced  Studies  in  Botany.     Members  of  the  Department. 

420a,  420b     Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

430a,  430b     Advanced  Studies  in  ^oology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

[432a  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Detailed  comparative  analysis  of  one  or  more 
organ  systems  with  emphasis  on  functional  and  evolutionary  considerations. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  hour  of  lecture  and  five  or 
more  hours  of  independent  laboratory  work.     Miss  Horner.] 

440a,  440b     Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental  Biology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  on  recent  advances  and  current  problems  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 
Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual  reports.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 
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The  Major 

Advisers:  Field  A,  Mr  Gussin;  Field  B,  Mr  Burk;  Field  C,  Mr  Haskell;  Field  D,  Miss 
Robinton;  Field  E,  Miss  Powell. 

Based  on  1 00a  or  b  and  Chemistry  1 1 2a  or  Ilia  and  111b.  Any  alternative  to  Chem- 
istry 111b  requires  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis  of  the  major.  A  minimum 
of  six  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration  and  two  distributed  in  other  fields  with- 
in the  department.    An  examination  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Fields:  A.     Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  (201a*,  202b,  301a,  302b,  303a,  330b, 
337b;  Chemistry  222*) 

B.  Environmental  Biology  (202b,  240a*,  241a,  242b,  243b*,  244a,  245b, 
340a,  341a,  343b,  345b,  346b;  Geology  331b) 

C.  Botany  (Ilia*,  202b,  210,  211a*  or  212b*,  213b*,  214b,  311a,  312b*, 
313b,  340a) 

D.  Microbiology  (202b,  220a*,  320a,  321a,  322b,  324a,  326b,  327b:  Chemis- 
try 222*) 

E.  Zoology  (130a*,  131b*,  132b,  202b,  231a,  232b,  333b,  345b,  432a) 
*Course  required  within  the  field  of  concentration. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Haskell. 
Basis:     The  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  above  the  basis  of  the  major,  as  well  as  one 
course  in  each  semester  of  the  senior  year  involving  an  individual  investigation 
culminating  in  a  thesis. 

An  examination  and  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Premedical  Programs 

Adviser:     Miss  Robinton. 

Students  may  prepare  for  medical  school  by  majoring  in  any  department  if  they 
include  in  their  programs  courses  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  most  medical  schools.     These  requirements  are:  one  year  each  of  English, 
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inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  general  biology.  Other  courses 
often  recommended  are  vertebrate  zoology,  genetics,  embryology,  physical  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics  through  calculus.  It  is  desirable  for  those  interested  in  pre- 
medical  preparation  to  elect  four  semesters  of  science  or  mathematics  in  their  fresh- 
man year.  Students  should  not  elect  courses  which  will  later  be  taken  in  medical 
school. 

Since  medical  schools  differ  in  the  details  of  their  requirements,  students  should 
enquire  as  early  as  possible  about  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in 
order  to  plan  their  programs  appropriately. 
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professors:  Kenneth  Wayne  Sherk,  ph.d. 

Milton  David  Soffer,  ph.d. 

George  Stone  Durham,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:         George  Morrison  Fleck,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  ph.d. 
assistant  professor:  Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  ph.d. 

teaching  fellows:  Susan  Adair  Lazarus,  a.m. 

kudret  fatma  cerkeskin,  b.s. 

Susan  Jeannette  Ehrlich,  a.b. 

ozlenen  eser  kalav,  b.s. 

Barbara  Michaline  Panda,  b.a. 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES:  LaLE  AkA  BURK,  PH.D. 

Nancy  Lowry,  ph.d. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  elect  Ilia  and  111b  in 
the  freshman  year.  They  are  advised  to  complete  Mathematics  102a  and  103a,  or 
103a  and  104a,  or  104a  and  202a  the  first  year,  and  Physics  115  the  second  year. 

Students  presenting  entrance  units  in  chemistry  who  wish  to  elect  Ilia  and  b,  or 
112a,  or  222  are  urged  to  take  the  departmental  placement  examination  at  the  open- 
ing of  College  before  the  beginning  of  classes.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination, 
selected  students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  enter  112a  or  222. 

Students  who  have  received  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tion may  enter  222  and  221b  in  the  freshman  year.  Others  with  comparable  prep- 
aration and  superior  performance  in  the  departmental  placement  examination  may 
also  be  allowed  advanced  placement. 

110a  Valency.  Historical  development  of  theories  of  chemical  combination  and 
bonding.  Contributions  of  Dalton,  Kekule,  Pasteur,  Le  Bel,  van't  HofT, 
Werner  and  Lewis.  Analysis  of  the  various  bonding  theories  in  terms  of 
their  relationships  to  experimental  observations.  Discussion  of  rival  theories 
and  scientific  controversies  about  the  nature  of  molecules  and  of  chemical 
bonds.  No  prerequisite.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Fleck. 

Ilia  General  Chemistry.  A  basic  course  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  of  the 
properties  of  matter  to  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Fundamental 
principles  of  structure  are  developed;  quantitative  methods  are  stressed  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  who  have  not  previously  taken  chemistry  are  required 
to  attend  one  additional  discussion  period  in  the  first  semester.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12  (additional  discussion  period 
Th  11);  lab.  M  T  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  Hellman. 
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111b  General  Chemistry.  The  dependence  of  properties  on  structure  is  discussed; 
aspects  of  equilibria  are  studied  in  the  laboratory,  using  methods  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia.     Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  M  T  Th  2-4:50.     Mr  Hellman. 

112a  General  Chemistry,  Upper  Section.  General  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  com- 
parative chemistry  and  equilibrium.  Experiments  utilizing  quantitative 
analytical  techniques  are  stressed  in  the  laboratory.  Open  to  selected  stu- 
dents. Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Sherk. 

221  b     Structure  and  Mechanism  in  Chemistry.     Applications  of  the  principles  of  quantum 

theory,  symmetry,  and  kinetics  to  problems  in  chemical  structure  and  chemi- 
cal reactivity.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  112a,  or  advanced  placement.  Mathe- 
matics 113  and  201  are  recommended.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 
Lee.  W  Th  F  12,  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50. 
Mr  Fleck. 

222  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  and  b,  or  112a,  or  advanced  place- 
ment. Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  M 
T  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Soffer. 

231  Physical  Chemistry.  Thermodynamics  in  the  first  semester;  and  electro- 
chemistry, phase  rule,  introductory  statistical  thermodynamics  and  kinetics 
in  the  second.  Prerequisites:  111b  or  112a,  Mathematics  104a  and  Physics 
115;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 
Lee.  M  T  12,  T  W  11;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Durham. 

231a  The  first  semester  of  231.  M  T  12.  T  W  11;  lab.  M  T  2-4:50.  Mr 
Durham. 

301,  301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     For  senior  majors. 

332a  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  separation,  characterization,  and  identifica- 
tion of  organic  substances  by  physical  and  chemical  methods;  theory  and 
practice.  Prerequisite:  222.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  Lee. 
M  T  10;  lab.  Th  F  2-4:50.     Mr  Lowry. 

333b  Quantitative  Chemistry.  A  quantitative  study  of  acid-base  equilibria,  coordina- 
tion chemistry,  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions  in  non-aqueous  solvent 
systems.  Prerequisites:  112a  or  111b;  231a.  Mathematics  113  is  strongly 
recommended.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  Lee.  W  F  1:40-2:50; 
lab.  Th  2-4:50,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Fleck. 
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342a  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  biologically  active  substances.  Prerequisites: 
222;  221b  and  231a  (concurrent  registration  in  231a  by  permission  of  the 
instructor),  or  231;  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  lab.  M  2-4:50.  Mr 
Hellman. 

343a  'Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  The  relationship  of  molecular  structure  to 
chemical  properties  with  emphasis  on  organic  reaction  mechanisms.  Pre- 
requisites: 222;  221b  and  231a,  or  231;  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  of  lecture.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Lowry. 

344b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Selected  topics  with  emphasis  on  structural 
considerations.  Prerequisites:  222,  231.  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lee.  W  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Sherk. 

345a  Molecular  Structure.  Current  theories  of  molecular  structure,  and  physical 
methods  used  in  its  investigation.  Emphasis  on  the  methods  of  group  theory 
and  of  quantum  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  221b  and  Mathematics  104a  or 
b.  Mathematics  113  and  201  are  recommended.  Lee.  M  T  8:40-9:50. 
Mr  Fleck. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  211-212. 

Graduate 

It  is  suggested  that  students  majoring  in  chemistry  take  at  least  one  graduate 
course. 

Adviser:  Mr  SofFer. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451a,  451b     Special  Studies. 

455a  Non- Equilibrium  Thermodynamics.  Introduction  to  the  thermodynamics  of 
irreversible  processes,  and  to  non-equilibrium  thermodynamics.  Systems 
analysis  of  coupled  reactions  and  their  approach  to  the  equilibrium  state. 
Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.     Mr  Fleck. 

457b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  A  detailed  treatment,  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point, of  selected  topics  of  current  biochemical  interest.  Prerequisites:  221b 
and  231a,  or  231 ;  and  342a  and  an  introductory  course  in  a  biological  science; 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Hellman. 

458b  Organic  Reactions.  Discussion  of  selected  organic  reactions  of  current  in- 
terest, with  emphasis  on  theoretical  aspects.  Prerequisite:  343a  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Mr  Lowry. 
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459b  Carbocyclic  Natural  Products.  The  chemistry  of  terpenic  and  steroid  substances, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  methods  of  structural  investigation  and  synthesis. 
Mr  Soffer. 

The    Major 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Based  on  222. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  112a  or  111b,  221b, 
231,  332a  or  333b,  and  two  additional  courses  in  chemistry;  Mathematics  104a  or 
the  equivalent;  and  Physics  115. 

Recommended  courses:  Mathematics  202a  or  b,  German  1 1 1  or  Russian  101,  and 
Chemistry  332a,  333b,  344b,  345a. 

The  above  program,  including  both  required  and  recommended  courses,  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  eligibility  for  professional 
standing. 

A  paper  or  project  report  due  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Durham. 
Based  on  222. 

Requirements.:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  112a  or  111b,  221b, 
231,  332a  or  333b,  and  two  additional  courses  in  chemistry,  Mathematics  104a  or 
the  equivalent,  and  Physics  115;  and  an  individual  investigation  pursued  through- 
out the  senior  year. 

Recommended  courses:  Chemistry  332a,  333b,  343a,  344b,  345a,  Mathematics  202a 
or  b,  and  German  111  or  Russian  101. 

An  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  thesis. 


CHINESE 

See  p.  211. 
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professors:  George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Acting  Chairman 

ICharles  Henderson,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professors:  robert  theodore  stewart  baxter,  ph.d. 

Stephen  Michael  Simpson,  ph.d. 

lecturer:  Thalia  Alexandra  Pandirl  a.m. 


Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  and  Ancient  Studies.  Properly 
qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the  opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.     (See  p.  55.) 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Classics  or  in  Ancient  Studies  are  advised  to  take 
relevant  courses  in  other  departments,  such  as  Art,  History,  Philosophy,  and  modern 
languages. 

Greek 

111        Elementary    Course.     Introduction    to    the    language;    selections    from    Greek 
literature.     Five  class  hours.     M  T  W  Th  F  9.     Mr  Simpson. 

212a      Plato:  Selected  Dialogues.     Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.     M  12, 
TW  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Dimock. 

212b     Homer,  Iliad.     Prerequisite:   212a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M   12, 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Dimock. 

221b     Prose  Composition.     Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Greek  or  111.     One  class  hour. 
One-half  course  credit.     T  4.     Mr  Dimock. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  Department  for  majors  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 

[321  a     The  Drama:  Sophocles  and  Euripides.     Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek. 
To  be  given  in  1971-72.] 

[322b    Homer.     Prerequisite:  321a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     To  be  given  in 
1971-72.] 

323a      Herodotus.     Prerequisite:  212b  or  three  units  in  Greek.     W  F  2,  Th  3.     Miss 
Pandiri. 

324b      1 he  Drama:  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes.     Prerequisite:   323a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.     W  F  2,  Th  3.     Miss  Pandiri. 
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331a  Drama.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  \V  F  2, 
Th  3.     Mr  Simpson. 

332b  Greek  Historians.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Simpson. 

[333a  Selections  from  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     To  be  given  in  1971-72.] 

[334b  Plato.  Prerequisite:  322b,  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
given  in  1971-72.] 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature.  This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  331a,  332b,  333a,  or  334b. 

Religion  287a  Greek  Religious  Texts.  Reading  and  discussion  of  religious  texts  of 
the  Hellenistic  period  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111  or  the  equiva- 
lent.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wijnhoven,  Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Donfried. 

Religion  328b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious  Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek  or  Latin.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  of  the  following  (or  the  equivalent):  Greek  111;  Latin  Ilia  and 
112b;  or  Religion  185.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Mr  Wijnhoven,  Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Donfried. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr  Dimock. 

Latin 

Ilia  Elementary  Course.  An  intensive  course  in  Latin  grammar,  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  beginner  to  enter  112b  in  the  second  semester.  To  be  given  upon 
sufficient  demand.    M  T  W  Th  F  9.    Mr  Baxter. 

112a  Poetry  of  Ovid.  Prerequisite:  two  units  in  Latin  or  111.  W  Th  F  9.  Miss 
Pandiri. 

112b  Virgil,  Aeneid.  Prerequisite:  Ilia,  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
Th  F  9.     Miss  Pandiri. 

214a  Catullus  and  Horace.  Prerequisite:  112b  or  three  units  in  Latin,  including 
Virgil.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Baxter. 

214b  Livy.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  F  2,  Th  3. 
Mr  Simpson. 

221a  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  One 
class  hour.     One-half  course  credit.     M  4.    Mr  Dimock. 
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301  a,  301  b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  majors  who 
have  had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 

[321a  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
given  in  1971-72.] 

[322b  Medieval  Latin.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
given  in  1971-72.] 

323a  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  10- 
11:50,  T  10.    Mr  Baxter. 

324b  Latin  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    M  T  W  9.     Mr  Baxter. 

[325a    Renaissance  Latin.     Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

333a  Virgil.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Dimock. 

334b  Latin  Satire.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Pandiri. 

[335a  Cicero.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    To  be  given  in  1971-72.] 

[336b  Lucretius.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    To  be  given  in  1971-72.] 

337  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Prerequisite:  321a,  322b,  323a  or  324b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Baxter. 

451a,  451b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature.  (This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version 
of  333a,  334b,  335a,  or  336b.) 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:  Mr  Dimock. 

Classics  in  Translation 

227a  Mythology.  The  nature,  purposes,  and  persistence  of  myth.  Near  Eastern 
and  especially  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies.  The  literary  uses  of  myth 
from  ancient  to  modern  times.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mr  Simpson. 

228b  Classical  Drama.  Representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Aristophanes  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  their  adaptations 
by  later  dramatists,  e.g.,  O'Neill,  Sartre,  Anouilh.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr 
Dimock. 
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231a  The  Classical  Tradition:  Hero  and  Anti-Hero.  A  study  of  the  fictional  hero  in 
antiquity,  with  emphasis  on  the  romantic  and  picaresque  hero  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  and  including  parallels  in  later  literature.  Readings 
from  such  authors  as  Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Lucian,  Petronius,  Apuleius, 
Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Fielding,  John  Barth,  and  Ken  Kesey.  W 
Th  F  10,  F  11   at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Pandiri. 

232b  The  Classical  World:  The  Ages  of  Augustus  and  Xero.  A  study  of  the  contrasts 
between  two  major  periods  in  Roman  literature,  culture,  and  morality.  M 
T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Baxter. 

The  Major  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Adviser:     Mr  Dimock. 

Basis:     In  Greek,  111;  in  Latin,  112b;  in  Classics,  both. 

Requirements:  In  Greek,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis;  in  Latin,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  language,  in  addition  to  the  basis 
and  including  337;  in  Classics,  eight  semester  courses  in  the  languages,  in  addition 
to  the  basis  and  including  at  least  two  in  one  language. 

A  comprehensive  examination  which  will  have  two  parts:  part  one,  to  be  taken  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to 
read  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two,  which  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year,  will  test  her  general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and  culture, 
or  both.  A  part  of  this  latter  examination  may,  at  the  student's  request,  be  de- 
voted to  a  special  field  of  her  own  choice. 

Honors  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Directors:     Mr  Dimock,  Mr  Baxter. 

Requirements:  The  same  as  those  for  the  major,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  paper, 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  to  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Two  Examinations:  One,  the  same  as  the  comprehensive  examination  for  majors 
(both  parts);  the  other,  an  examination  in  the  general  area  of  the  long  paper. 
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IN 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


Adviser:     Mr  Connelly. 

A  study  of  literature  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be  English. 

The  major  is  offered  only  to  candidates  for  Honors.  Before  entering  it,  the  student 
must  prove  a  reading  proficiency  at  the  level  of  French  228  or  229,  German  225, 
Greek  212,  Italian.  226,  Latin  214,  Russian  121,  or  Spanish  212  in  the  language 
or  languages  she  elects.  If  she  has  not  proved  her  ability  in  courses  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, her  proficiency  will  be  judged  by  the  departments  concerned. 

Basis:     General  Literature  291  (See  p.  211.) 

Requirements: 

A  complete  major  in  one  literature. 

Five  semester  courses  at  the  advanced  level  in  a  second  literature. 
Special  Studies,  a  semester  tutorial  in  a  comparative  field. 

An  Honors  thesis,  written  in  English  or  a  foreign  language,  equivalent  to  one 
semester  course. 

Three  examinations:  A  departmental  examination  in  one  literature;  a  topical  ex- 
amination in  the  student's  special  area  of  comparative  studies:  an  oral  defense  of 
the  thesis  in  English. 
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lecturers: 


ECONOMICS 

George  Fisk  Mair,  ph.d. 
Kenneth  Hall  McCartney,  ph.d. 
Robert  Tabor  Averitt,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
*Fred  Henry  Leonard,  ph.d. 
Mark  Aldrich,  ph.d. 
Charles  Melvin  Sackrey,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
William  Robert  Buechner,  b.a. 
Carol  Lee  Jusenius,  a.m. 
Douglas  Keith  Wilcock,  b.a. 

!Robert  Cole,  ph.d. 
Robert  L.  Hinckley,  ph.d. 
'Cadwell'L.  Ray,  ph.d. 


Freshmen  who  are  considering  a  major  in  the  department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  take  110a  and  110b  in  the  freshman 
year  and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  their  sophomore  year.  Majors 
in  economics  are  encouraged  to  take  Social  Science  190a. 

A.     General  Courses 

110a  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  I.  Major  determinants 
of  inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  potential  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States;  policies  of  the  "New  Economics."  Lee.  W  7:15-8:05  at  the  option  of 
the  Director;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  12,  T  W  11 ;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th 
F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Leonard  (Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

110b  The  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  American  Economy,  II.  An  introduction  to 
supply  and  demand,  and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  problems. 
Lee.  W  7:15-8:05  at  the  option  of  the  Director;  sect.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W 
11;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12;  W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mr  Sackrey  (Director). 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and 
correlation.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  3-5; 
lab.  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Cole. 

201a  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analyti- 
cal techniques.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Environmental  Economics.  Prereq- 
uisites: 110a  and  110b.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Leonard. 
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202b  Problems  of  the  Modern  Economy.  A  pro-seminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  analyti- 
cal techniques.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Women  in  the  American  Economy. 
Prerequisites:   110a  and  110b.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Averitt. 

[281a    European  Economic  History.] 

[310a  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems.  An  integrating  course  stressing  directed  read- 
ing in  economic  theory  and  its  application  to  policy.] 

B.     Economic  Theory 

250a  The  Price  System.  The  theory  of  price  and  output  determination,  the  be- 
havior of  consumers  and  producers  under  various  market  structures,  and  the 
welfare  implications  of  various  solutions.     M   12.  T  W  11.     Mr  Buechner. 

253b  Income,  Employment,  and  Growth.  A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  determination  of  the  level,  and  changes 
in  the  level  of  national  output.  Prerequisite:  110a.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr 
Aldrich. 

[265a  Theory  of  Income  Distribution.  An  examination  of  the  theory  and  contemporary 
issues  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth.] 

[270a  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their  contribution  to  economics;  the 
uses  made  of  their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  time;  an  appraisal 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  contemporary  economics.  Prerequisite:  110a 
and  b.] 

280b  Economics  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  problems  most  frequently- 
encountered  in  economics.  Regression,  correlation,  index  numbers,  time 
series,  an  introduction  to  econometrics,  and  selected  applied  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Social  Science  190a  or  Mathematics  105a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.    Lee.  M  12,  W  11;  lab.  T  11-12:50.     Miss  Jusenius. 

[401b  Graduate  Seminar:  Contemporary  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  study  of  current 
economic  theories  and  methodology.     Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

C.     The  American  Economy 

215a  Government  and  Business.  Topic  for  1970-71:  The  Military  and  the  American 
Economy.  Analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  military  establishment 
and  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  American  economy.  Recom- 
mended background:  110a  or  110b.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Aldrich. 
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220b  Labor  Problems  and  Public  Policy.  The  nature  of  labor  problems  in  an  industrial 
society.  The  development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  impact  of  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  employment  conditions.  The  role  of  the 
trade  union  in  a  free  economy,  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  labor- 
management  relations.  Prerequisite:  110b  or  250a.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  McCartney. 

221a  Manpower  Problems  and  Policies.  Manpower  programs  for  the  United  States 
and  selected  European  countries  in  an  analytical  framework.  Contributions 
of  such  programs  to  solving  problems  of  racial  minorities.  Prerequisite:  110a 
and  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  McCartney. 

228a  American  Economic  Structure.  A  study  of  the  American  economy  as  a  general 
system  designed  to  achieve  economic  development,  economic  efficiency,  and 
individual  welfare.  Recommended  background:  110b.  Th  11-12:50, 
F  12.     Mr  Averitt. 

230a  Urban  Economics.  An  introductory  analysis  of  urban  economic  problems. 
Recommended  background:  a  semester  course  in  economics.  T  5,  Th  4- 
5:50.     Mr  Sackrey. 

[240b  The  United  States  Financial  System.  A  study  of  the  macro-  and  micro-economic 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  financing  public  and  private  economic  activity, 
employing  an  analytic  treatment  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
institutions   that  make  up  the   U.S.   financial   system.     Prerequisite:  110a.] 

285b  American  Economic  History:  1870-1950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic  development, 
the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans  have  tried  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Recommended  background:  110a  or  110b.  W  Th 
F  12.     Mr.  Aldrich. 

[315b  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization.  Contemporary  and  traditional  issues  in  the 
social  control  and  performance  of  industrial  markets.  Recommended  back- 
ground: 215a.] 

320a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Labor  Economics.  Study  of  selected  contemporary  problems 
and  issues  of  labor  relations  and  manpower  economics  in  their  institutional 
and  theoretical  framework.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Jobs,  Race,  and  the  City. 
Prerequisites:  220a  and  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  7:30.  Mr 
McCartney. 

[325b  Seminar:  Problems  in  Macroeconomic  Policy.  Current  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  emphasis  on  the  results  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  con- 
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troversy  over  their  relative  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  nation's  economic 
objectives.     Prerequisite:  253b.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Leonard.] 

330b  Seminar:  Urban  Economics.  Selected  current  problems  in  urban  economics. 
Recommended  background:  230a.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Sackrey. 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1971-72:  Comparative  Ethnic  Rela- 
tions. An  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  relations  among  domi- 
nant and  minority  ethnic  groups  in  various  societies.  The  groups  studied 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following:  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  Asians  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean;  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia; 
the  French  in  Canada;  and  Blacks  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States.] 


D.  International  and  Comparative  Economics 

205b  International  Economic  Problems.  Introduction  to  postwar  international  econo- 
mic problems,  and  their  historical  and  theoretical  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisites: 110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Buechner. 

[209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Description,  underlying  theories,  problems, 
changes,  and  trends  in  the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  recent 
years.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

211a  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries.  A  comparative  study  of  the  economies  of 
selected  underdeveloped  countries  in  their  political  and  social  setting.  Pre- 
requisites: 110a  or  253a  and  110b  or  250,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Jusenius. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Mair. 

[305b  Seminar:  Topics  in  International  and  Comparative  Economics.  The  seminar  is 
conducted  as  a  Workshop  project.] 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American  Economics.  The  structure  and  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  selected  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites:  110a  or  110b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in 
Latin  America  or  underdeveloped  areas.     T  3-4:50.     Miss  Jusenius. 
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[323b  Seminar:  Economic  Development  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Comparative 
examination  and  analysis  of  economic  characteristics  and  development  prob- 
lems of  selected  African  countries.  Prerequisites:  110a  and  110b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Recommended  background:  a  course  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  or  underdeveloped  areas.     Mr  McCartney.] 

[335b  Comparative  Labor  Movements.  Analysis  of  the  models  of  labor  relations  systems 
associated  with  Western  capitalist  economies  and  the  centrally-planned 
economies,  and  their  relevance  for  labor  relations  in  developing  countries. 
Mr  McCartney.] 


301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department  for  senior 
majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  in  economics  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

[302b    Directed  Reading.     For  seniors  only.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Aldrich,  Mr  Averitt,  Mr  Buechner,  Miss  Jusenius,  Mr  Leonard,  Mr 
McCartney,  Mr  Sackrey. 

Basis:  110a  and  110b. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  nine  semester  courses  and/or  seminars,  including  the 
basis. 

Examination:  By  mid-October  of  the  senior  year,  every  senior  major  will  be  given 
a  set  of  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  economic  theory,  of  economic  policy, 
and  the  relationship  between  theory  and  policy.  Each  student  may  elect  either 
to  submit  a  brief  essay  (10  pages  maximum)  answering  one  or  more  questions  or 
to  write  an  examination  paper  on  one  or  more  questions  during  the  period  set 
aside  for  comprehensive  examinations  i  n  May.  Comprehensive  essays  are  due 
on  the  day  designated  for  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  purpose  of  the  comprehensive  essay  or  examination  in  economics  is  to  en- 
courage every  major  to  consider  carefully  during  her  final  year  at  Smith  College, 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  her  discipline. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  McCartney. 
Based  on:     110a  and  110b. 
Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  including  110a,  110b,  250a,  253b,  and  a  long 

paper  counting  as  one  semester  course. 
Examination:  The  same  as  that  described  above  for  non-honors  majors. 
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professors:  Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  ed.d. 

**Lawrence  A.  Fink,  ed.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professors:  Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  ed.d.,  Acting  Chairman, 

second  semester 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  ed.d. 
assistant  professor:  Roy  Leonard  Smith,  ph.d. 

teaching  fellows:  Deborah  L.  Dumaine,  a.b. 

Janet  Kennen  Evans,  a.b. 

Judith  Shields  Louis,  a.b. 

H.  Sydney  Williston,  a.b. 

lecturers:  John  Joseph  Feeney,  m.ed. 

William  Ilson,  a.m. 
Robert  Michael  Moriarty,  m.ed. 
Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 
Roosevelt  Van  Williams,  m.a. 

Students,  irrespective  of  major,  who  desire  to  comply  with  the  varying  requirements  of  different 
states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  urged  to  consult  the 
Department  as  early  as  possible  during  their  college  course. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Education  and  Child  Study  are  advised  to  take  the 
introductory  course  in  Field  A  in  the  freshman  year. 

A.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives 

121b  Foundations  of  Education.  Historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modern 
education.  Study  of  the  educational  thought  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Marcus 
Aurelius:  The  Greco-Roman  Tradition.    M  T  1:40-2:50.    Mr  Itzkoff. 

234a  Modern  Philosophies  of  Education.  An  examination  of  recent  views  on  aims  and 
values  in  education.  A  consideration  of  curricular,  institutional,  and  moral 
issues.     Opportunity  for  independent  research.     MT  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Itzkoff. 

236a  American  Education.  Evolution  of  American  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  development  of  American  education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.     M  10-11:50,  T  10-10:50.     Mr  Fink. 

337b  Comparative  Education.  The  values  of  national  cultures  as  exemplified  in  their 
educational  objectives.  Analysis  of  undeveloped  and  advanced  societies. 
Problems  of  contemporary  education  in  an  intercultural  world.  M  10-11 :50, 
T  10.     Mr  Itzkoff. 
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336b  Seminar  in  American  Education  Topic  for  1970-71:  Black  Studies  Curricula  for 
the  Secondary  School.    Mr  Van  Williams. 

B.     The  Educational  Process 

200a  Education  in  the  Urban  Ghetto.  Education  problems  of  the  inner-city  considered 
in  the  context  of  schools,  teachers,  students,  and  community.  Students  will 
tutor  at  least  one  hour  per  week  in  urban  schools  or  in  extra-curricular  ser- 
vice organizations.  Students  tutoring  in  schools  should  reserve  one  morning 
each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday)  for  tutoring.  Open  to  fresh- 
men by  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  3-5.     Mr  Ducharme. 

[231a  The  Child  in  Modern  Society.  The  place  of  the  child  in  society;  mental  hygiene 
of  early  childhood;  social  and  educational  agencies  concerned  with  child 
welfare.    Directed  observations.    Alternates  with  341b.    M  T  1:40-2:50.] 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school 
as  a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of  teachers,  students,  and  cur- 
riculum; urban  problems;  the  Negro  and  education.  Directed  classroom 
observation.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Ducharme. 

235a  Child  Study  and  Today's  Schools.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  from  early  years  through  adolescence  in  relation  to  the  educative 
process;  the  basic  considerations  of  teaching  as  an  introduction  to  participa- 
tion in  the  classroom.  Two  class  hours  in  addition  to  directed  observations 
and  experiences  in  a  variety  of  school  situations.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
M  T  12.    Miss  Rees. 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.    M  T  12.    Mr  Smith. 

239b  Educational  Evaluation  and  Guidance.  Study  of  the  various  means  of  evaluating 
learning  and  teaching;  principles  of  guidance  as  they  affect  growth  and  de- 
velopment throughout  the  school  years.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  arrang- 
ed.   W7:30.    Mr  Smith. 

[341b  Preschool  Children:  Curricular  Theory  and  Practice.  The  influence  of  Froebel, 
Montessori,  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  others.  Children's  needs,  types  of  play  ma- 
terials, teaching  techniques,  curriculum  development,  various  actual  pro- 
grams, and  other  topics.  Direct  contacts  with  preschool  children;  conferences 
with  teachers.  For  prospective  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers. 
Alternates  with  231a.] 

342a  The  Teaching-Learning  Process.  The  application  of  educational  psychology 
emphasizing  current  research  on  the  instructional  process,  the  conditions  of 
cognitive  learning  and  the  psychology  of  teaching.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  7:30.     Mr  Smith. 
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348b  Special  Education.  A  study  of  curricular  developments  and  teaching  techni- 
ques for  the  mentally  slow  and  the  physically  disadvantaged  child.  Th 
4-6.     Mr  Van  Williams. 

349a  Seminar  in  the  Process  of  Education.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Values  and  the  Educa- 
tive Process  in  a  Changing  Society.     Miss  Rees. 


The  following  courses  offer  opportunities  for  directed  classroom  teaching. 

305a  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  For  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Recommended  background:  Art  160  and  Education  235a,  or  b.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Ilson. 

305b  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Continuation  of  305a.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    M  7:30.    Mr  Ilson. 

316a  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Theory  and  practice  of  music  education  in  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  grades.  Opportunity  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.     Prerequisite:  235a  or  b.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Prerequisite:  Music  111  and  223.     M  4-6.     Mrs  Pemberton. 

345  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  modern  preschool  and  elementary 
school  through  grade  nine.  Two  class  hours  and  participation  in  directed 
classroom  teaching.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  education  taken  previously  or 
concurrently.  Recommended  background:  235a  or  b,  or  231a.  T  3-4:50. 
Mr  Itzkoff,  Mr  Smith. 

347b  Deprivation  and  The  Educative  Process.  Pertinent  research  and  practice  in  the 
study  teaching  of  today's  children  from  early  childhood  through  adolescence 
within  the  framework  of  the  educative  process  as  influenced  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  deprivation.  Opportunities  for  observation,  assist- 
ance, and  directed  practice  teaching  in  deprived  areas  for  qualified  students 
who  have  taken  or  are  taking  345.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   W  7:30.    Miss  Rees. 

346a,  [346b]  Curriculum  and  Intern  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Two  class  hours  and 
directed  teaching  for  students  for  whom  no  special  methods  course  is  avail- 
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able.     Recommended  background:  232b.     Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    T  3-4:50.     Mr  Fink,  Mr  Feeney. 

381a,  381b  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  232b. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-4:50.    Mr  Ducharme. 


301a,  301b     Special  Studies. 

340b  A  colloquium  resulting  in  a  long  paper  integrating  Fields  A  and  B:  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Perspectives  and  The  Educative  Process.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

Related  courses  recommended  in  other  Departments. 

1 109b  The  'Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and/or  tutoring,  and  two 
class  hours  weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     Offered  in  alternate  years.] 

233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr.  Pufall.     (Psychology) 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Pufall.     (Psychology) 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
M  T  12,  W  11,  T  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Mrs 
Musgrave.     (Psychology) 

[237b     A  repetition  of  237a.     Mrs  Musgrave.      (Psychology)] 

241b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  from  puberty  to  maturity.  Survey  of  related  research. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
secondary  curriculum.     Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
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hours   weekly.      Prerequisites,    two   semester   courses   beyond    mathematics 
202a  or  b.     M  2-4.     Mrs  Dickinson.     (Mathematics) 

300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Spanish  language;  practice  teaching.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr  Allegro.  (His- 
panic Studies) 

302a,  b  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection  and 
presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mrs  Bramwell.     (English) 

310a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels  in 
the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
7:30.    Mr  Buteau.     (French) 

310b  A  continuation  of  310a.  Prerequisite:  310a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W  7:30.     Mr  Buteau.     (French) 

31  la,  b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective  teachers 
of  secondary  school  physics.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Members  of  the  Department. 

325b  Health  Education  (seminar).  Problems  in  the  dissemination  of  accurate  public 
health  information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  W  7:30-9:30. 
Miss  Robinton.     (The  Biological  Sciences) 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech  of 
the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Fitch.     (Theatre  and  Speech) 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation.  In- 
dividual voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  only  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Fitch.     (Theatre  and  Speech) 

333b  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  233a  or  b.    Th  4-6.    Mr  Pufall.     (Psychology) 
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Graduate 

Advisers:  Miss  Rees:  Ed.M.  and  M.E.D.;  Mr  Fink  and  Mr  Ducharme:  M.A.T.; 
Members  of  the  Department:  M.A. 

400a,  b  Thesis.     Members  of  the  Department. 

401a,  b  Advanced  Studies.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  department.     Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

410a      Current  Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Development.     Th  4-5:50.     Miss  Rees. 

452a      Problems  of  American  Education.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A.,  the 
Ed.M.,  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees.     W  7:30.     Mr  Ducharme. 

454b      Current  Problems  oj  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education.     Th  4-5:50.      Miss  Rees. 

[455a,  b  Secondary  Education.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Ducharme,  Mr  Fink.] 

[456b     Higher  Education.] 

459a,  b  Intern  Teaching.     Members  of  the  Department. 

The    Major 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  may  prepare  for  preschool  and  elementary 
school  teaching  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.  Students  who 
intend  to  teach  in  secondary  school  are  advised  to  major  in  the  field  in  which  they 
expect  to  teach  and  to  take  basic  courses  in  education. 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:     121b. 

Requirements:  ten  semester  courses  selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser: 
usually  they  will  consist  of  two  courses  in  Field  A  in  addition  to  the  basis;  235a  or 
b  and  345  in  Field  B;  two  additional  courses  at  an  advanced  level  chosen  from 
department  offerings  or  from  the  list  of  related  courses;  a  seminar  and  340b. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Ducharme. 

Basis:     121b. 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  a  long  paper,  the  equivalent  of  one  semester 
course,  in  the  senior  year. 

One  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of  concentration. 
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professors: 


ELIZABETH  DREW 

VISITING  professor: 
ASSOCIATE  professors: 


assistant  professors: 


lecturers: 


Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  ph.d. 

Daniel  Aaron,  ph.d. 
**Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  PH.D. 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Vernon  Judson  Harward,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
**Paul  Pickrel,  PH.D. 
*Frank  H.  Ellis,  ph.d. 

Richard  Benjamin  Young,  ph.d. 

Francis  Murphy,  ph.d. 

2Rachel  Trickett,  m.a. 
William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  ph.d. 
Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  ph.d. 
**William  Thomas  Harvey  Youngren,  ph.d. 
George  Siemers  Fayen,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  m.a. 

tDAVID  CAVITCH,  PH.D. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  ph.d. 

Mary  Carruthers  Schroeder,  ph.d. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  ph.d. 
IMaurianne  Schifreen  Adams,  ph.d. 

Gary  Mason  McCown,  ph.d. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  ph.d. 
fRoN  D.  K.  Banerjee,  m.a. 

Delia  Anne  Burke,  ph.d. 

Patricia  Hoffman  Cleghorn,  a.b. 

^Julie  Anne  Graham,  a.b. 

Deborah  Allen  Gutschera,  m.a. 

John  Martti  Hill,  b.a. 

IAnthony  David  Nuttall,  b.  litt.,  m.a. 

A.  T.  Stephen  Prickett,  ph.d. 

Donald  A.  Sheffler,  ph.d. 


Freshmen  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  English  by  virtue  of  a  score  of  4  or 
5  may  register  for  English  207  and  General  Literature  291  (See  p  211.)  Also,  any 
freshman  may  register  for  an  intermediate  course  with  the  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Sophomores  may  register  for  all  intermediate  courses  except  those  from  which 
they  are  specifically  excluded. 
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Students  contemplating  a  major  in  English  are  advised  to  take  one  or  two  of  the 
following:  English  207,  General  Literature  291,  Introductory  Colloquia.  English 
majors  are  encouraged  to  take  allied  courses  in  classics,  European  literature,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  art,  and  theatre. 

Ilia  Forms  of  Writing.  Systematic  practice  in  solving  problems  of  writing  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  with  emphasis  on  expository  writing.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  literary  and  journalistic  examples  of  writing,  for  practice  in 
literary  analysis  and  as  models  for  student  writing.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12, 
W  11;  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Cleghorn  {Director). 

111b     A  repetition  of  Ilia.     M  T  12,  W  11. 

112a      Introduction  to  College  English  for  Foreign  Students.     Miss  Graham. 

A.     Language  and  Literature 

120a  Introductory  Colloquia  in  Literature.  Each  colloquium,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  students,  will  be  conducted  principally  by  means  of  student 
reports  and  directed  discussion.  Freshmen  who  elect  the  course  should  be 
prepared  to  designate  their  first,  second,  and  third  preferences.  Mr  Flower 
{Director). 

I.  The  Structure  of  Fiction.  A  comparative  study  of  the  novel,  the  novella, 
and  the  short  story,  stressing  the  formal  elements  of  fiction  and  their 
complex  interconnections,  with  intensive  analysis  of  works  by  writers 
such  as  Austen,  Bellow,  Faulkner,  James,  Joyce  and  Lawrence.  M  T 
W  10;  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  W  3;  W  Th  F  12.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

II.  Tragic  Drama.  Plays  by  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tragic  themes  and  techniques. 
W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12.    Members  of  the  Department. 

III.  Lyric  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  upon  such  poets  as  Donne,  Keats,  Yeats,  Frost,  and  selected 
contemporary  poets.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Prickett. 

IV.  Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance.  A  study  of  these  genres  in  transla- 
tions of  representative  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Irish,  and 
English  works.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Harward. 

V.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  The  interplay  be- 
tween their  techniques  in  prose  and  poetry  and  their  critique    of 
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progress  and  its  anarchies  in  English  culture.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Fayen. 

VI.  The  Literature  of  War.  A  study  of  how  choice  of  literary  mode  (trage- 
dy, comedy,  romance,  satire)  reflects  attitudes  toward  war  and  how 
heroic  and  anti-heroic  types  are  created  in  the  setting  of  war.  Read- 
ings from  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Shakespeare,  Brecht,  Giraudoux, 
Hemingway,  Orwell,  and  Heller.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3.  Mr 
McCown. 

VII.  The  Imagination  and  the  City.  The  modern  metropolis  in  fiction  and 
poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Dickens,  Joyce,  Eliot,  Crane,  Virginia 
Woolf,  William  Carlos  Williams,  and  others,  in  which  the  writer 
recreates  and  interprets  urban  experience.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  M  T 
12,  W  11.     Members  of  the  Department. 

VIII.  The  American  Dream.  A  study  of  the  recurring  myth  of  innocence 
and  success  in  works  by  Franklin,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
Ellison,  and  Albee.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  12,  W  11 ;  W  Th  F  10.  Mr 
Flower,  Mrs  Gutschera. 

IX.  The  Criticism  of  Film  and  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  narrative  and  symbol- 
ic structure  of  film  and  fiction.  Critical  analysis  of  films  by  three 
directors  (Antonioni,  Fellini  and  Pasolini)  and  by  three  writers  of 
fiction  (Murdoch,  Bellow  and  Updike).  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  M  T  2, 
W  3.    Mr  Murphy,  Mrs  von  Klemperer. 

120b     Introductory  Colloquia  in  Literature. 

I.      The  Structure  of  Fiction.     M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  Th  F  8:40-9:50. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

II.  Comedy.  Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Shaw,  Beckett,  and  others, 
with  emphasis  on  comic  themes  and  techniques.  M  T  W  2;  W  Th 
F  10.     Mr  Skulsky,  Mr  Van  Voris. 

III.  The  Hero  and  the  Adversary.  A  study  of  changing  conceptions  of  their 
roles  in  selected  narrative  and  dramatic  poems  from  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight  to  Prufrock  and  The  Waste  Land.  Poetic  forms  repre- 
sented include  ballad,  romance,  epic,  mock-epic,  and  monologue. 
T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Randall. 

IV.  Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance.     W  3,  F  3-4:50.     Mr  Hill. 

V.  The  Fictive  Self.  The  imaginative  concept  of  self  in  poetry  and  prose 
from  different  periods,  including  works  by  Shakespeare,  Yeats, 
Joyce,  Vonnegut,  and  Mailer.     M  T  W  10.     Mrs  Schroeder. 
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VI.      The  Imagination  and  the  City.     M  T  W  3.     Miss  Shook. 

VII.     Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Fayen. 

VIII.      The  American  Dream.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Flower. 

IX.  Southern  Fiction.  A  study  of  contemporary  Southern  writing  in  re- 
spect to  such  modes  as  tragedy,  impressionism  and  expressionism, 
allegory,  myth,  and  archetype.  Authors  will  include  Faulkner, 
Flannery  O'Connor,  R.  P.  Warren,  Eudora  Welty,  and  Truman 
Capote.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  McCown. 

X.     Lyric  Poetry.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Burke. 

201a  Practical  Criticism.  Practice  in  discussing  and  writing  about  literary  works, 
with  close  attention  to  critical  concepts  and  methods.  M  T  1 :40-2:50.  Mrs 
von  Klemperer. 

[201b    A  repetition  of  201a.] 

207  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  its  traditions,  conventions, 
and  themes.  The  course  is  conducted  by  lecture  and  tutorial  instruction. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11,  and  T  3-4:50  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Harward,  Mr  Skulsky,  first  semester;  Mr  Ellis,  Mrs  von  Klemperer,  second 
semester.     Mrs  von  Klemperer  (Director). 

209a  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Representation  of 
reality  in  poetry  from  Wordsworth  to  T.  S.  Eliot  and  in  fiction  from  Dickens 
to  Virginia  Woolf,  with  some  consideration  of  Victorian  non-fictional  prose. 
Primarily  for  non-majors.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Miss  Randall. 

209  b  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Private  and  trans- 
cendent worlds  in  poetry  from  Blake  to  Yeats  and  in  fiction  from  the  Brontes 
to  D.  H.  Lawrence,  with  some  consideration  of  Romantic  non-fictional  prose. 
Primarily  for  non-majors.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Randall. 

210b  The  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  major  syntactic,  semantic  and  phono- 
logical developments  of  English  from  its  origins  to  the  present  time,  with 
special  consideration  of  some  modern  concepts  in  general  and  historical 
linguistics.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Schroeder. 

211a  Old  English.  A  survey  of  language  and  literature  before  1066,  with  reading 
of  prose  and  poetry,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  M  T  1 :40- 
2:50.     Mrs  Schroeder. 

211b  Old  English.  A  study  of  Beowulf.  Prerequisite:  211a.  M  T  1:40-2:50. 
Mrs  Schroeder. 
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214a  Chaucer.  His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  background.  Emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.     M  T  W  9;  W  F  1:40-2:50.     MrHarward,  Mrs  Schroeder. 

214b  Chaucer.  A  repetition  of  214a.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     Mr  Harward,  Mr  Hill. 

21 5b  Medieval  Literature.  A  study  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  of  his  minor 
poems;  selected  reading  from  other  works  of  the  period,  including  epics 
and  courtly  romances.  Prerequisite:  214a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     MrHarward. 

217b  Sixteenth-Century  Literature.  Prose  and  poetry  from  Wyatt  through  Shakespeare; 
a  study  of  ideas  and  forms  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.     Mr  Skulsky. 

218a  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  II,  Henry 
IV  Parts  1  and  2,  Henry  V,  Hamlet.  M  T  W  9;  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  W  Th  F 
10  and  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Young  {Director.). 

218b  Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Coriolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest.  M  T  W  9; 
W  Th  F  10  and  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Young  {Director). 

220a  Milton.  The  evolution  of  a  poet.  A  reading  of  the  minor  poems,  Paradise 
Lost,  and  Samson  Agonistes,  with  particular  emphasis  on  form.  W  Th  F  10 
and  F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Petersson. 

221b  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry  from  Donne  to  Dryden.  Discussion  of  the  Petrarchan 
convention,  metaphysical  imagery,  Platonism,  Christian-Humanism,  and  re- 
lated topics.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  McCown. 

[223a  The  Augustan  Age.  The  major  works  of  Dryden,  Swift  and  Pope;  the  in- 
fluence of  contemporary  developments  in  science  and  philosophy  on  critical 
theory  and  poetic  practice  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies.] 

223b  The  Age  of  Johnson.  Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Boswell.     W  12.  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Ellis. 

224a  The  English  \ovel.  Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the  major  Eng- 
lish novelists  from  Defoe  to  Jane  Austen.  Emphasis  on  the  novel  as  art, 
with  some  attention  to  biographical  and  social  background.  T  Th  1 :40- 
2:50  and  M  2  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Pickrel. 

224b  The  English  Xovel.  Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the  major  Eng- 
lish novelists  from  Dickens  to  Forster.  Emphasis  on  the  novel  as  art,  with 
some  attention  to  biographical  and  social  background.  T  Th  1:40-2:50 
and  M  2  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Trickett. 
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227a  The  Romantic  Poets.  An  intensive  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats, 
together  with  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  poems  of  Blake  and  Shelley 
and  an  independent  reading  assignment  in  Byron.    W  Th  F  10.    Miss  Randall. 

227b  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  A  study  of  works  by  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  Newman,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Ruskin,  Pater  and  Hopkins,  with 
attention  to  post-Romantic  uses  of  nature  and  myth,  the  role  of  the  poet  in 
an  industrialized  society,  the  public  versus  the  private  "'voice",  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  esthetic  and  religious  values.  W  Th  F  12.  Mrs  von 
Klemperer. 

230b  Teats  and  Joyce.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Connelly. 

231b  Modern  British  and  American  Poetry.  The  major  poets  from  1914  to  1940. 
Particular  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot,  Stevens,  Hart 
Crane,  and  Dylan  Thomas.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Murphy. 

[232a  American  Poetry  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Present.  While  the  course 
attempts  to  survey  the  whole  of  American  poetry,  particular  emphasis  falls 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  the  poetry  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  Melville, 
Longfellow,  Dickinson,  Robinson,  and  Frost.] 

[233a  Major  American  Prose  Writers.  Thematic  and  stylistic  analysis  of  the  non- 
fiction  of  such  writers  as  Bradford,  Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Twain,  James,  and  Henry  Adams.] 

[234b    Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Melville.] 

235b  Major  American  Writers  from  Edward  Taylor  to  Walt  Whitman.  T  11-12:50,  W 
11.     Mr  Murphy. 

236a  American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  M  T 
W  9.     Mr  Aaron. 

236b  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  to  the  Present.  M 
T  W  9.     Mr  Aaron. 

237a  Black  Literature:  The  Xovel.  Comprehensive  surveys  in  the  field  of  Afro- 
American  novels  and  other  fiction  with  focus  on  the  sociology  of  black  litera- 
ture. Special  emphasis  on  the  '"Black  Renaissance."  Th  10,  F  10-1 1 :50.  Mr 
Van  Williams.     (Education) 

237b  Black  Literature:  Poetry  and  Drama.  The  changing  image  of  the  Afro- American 
in  poetry  and  drama.  Emphasis  on  black  folk  material.  Th  10,  F  10-11:50. 
Mr  Van  Williams.    (Education) 

240a  Tragedy.  Plays  from  the  leading  eras:  Greek,  Renaissance,  and  modern 
(Lorca,  Eliot,  Beckett,  Brecht);  also  novels,  opera,  and  other  forms,  both 
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English  and  European.  Some  attention  to  tragic  theory:  Aristotle,  Nietz- 
sche, Jaspers,  Unamuno,  Yeats.  W  Th  F  12  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor.     Mr  Petersson. 

241a  Idea  and  Form  in  Twentieth-Century  Fiction.  The  modern  novel  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Proust,  Kafka,  Mann,  Faulkner  and  Beckett.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Mr 
Connelly. 

[243a      The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  Independent  study  normally  for  majors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Chairman. 

302a,  b  The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  in 
secondary  schools.  The  teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Selection 
and  presentation  of  material.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.    M  T  2,  W  3.    Mrs  Bramwell. 

Undergraduate  Seminars 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors,  as  well  as  to  sophomores  who  have  completed  English 
207  or  General  Literature  291.     (See  p.  211.) 

310a  Medieval  English  Poetry  and  Drama.  A  study  of  dramatic  and  narrative  forms, 
allegory  and  figuralism,  in  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  literature  in- 
cluding selected  mystery  and  morality  plays,  Piers  Plowman,  and  Pearl.  Rec- 
ommended background:  214a  or  214b.     M  3-5.     Mrs  Schroeder. 

313a,  313b  The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare.  The  development  of  form 
and  theme  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  his  major  contemporaries.  First 
semester:  Marlowe,  Kyd,  and  the  Elizabethan  Shakespeare  (e.g.,  Richard  III 
to  Hamlet).  Second  semester:  Jonson,  Webster,  Middleton,  and  the  Jacobean 
Shakespeare  (e.g.,  Measure  for  Measure  to  The  Winter's  Tale).  As  a  year 
course  it  fulfills  the  Shakespeare  requirement,  but  either  semester  may  be 
taken  by  itself.     Priority  given  to  honors  students.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Young. 

[314b  Milton.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  are  taking  220a.] 

315a  Baroque  and  Classical  Style.  The  major  and  minor  modes,  studied  principally 
in  seventeenth-century  literature  and  also  in  the  other  arts.  Selections  from 
Donne,  Shakespeare,  Marvell,  Milton,  and  continental  baroque  poetry; 
and  from  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English  baroque  art.     Recommended 
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background:  seventeenth-century  literature  or  art.     Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Petersson. 

316b  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama,  1660-1801).  A  close  study  of  the  back- 
grounds, modes  of  production,  and  texts  of  significant  plays.  W  7:30.  Mr 
Van  Voris. 

[318a  The  Augustans.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  223a.] 

319b  Preromanticism.  Romantic  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  century:  sentiment 
and  sensibility;  the  rediscovery  of  nature;  primitivism  and  progress;  varieties 
of  liberalism  represented  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Steele,  Thomson, 
Gray,  Collins,  Sterne,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Paine.     T  3.     Mr  Prickett. 

320b  The  Poetry  and  the  Art  of  William  Blake.  A  study  of  songs,  ballads,  and  repre- 
sentative Prophecies,  of  selected  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings,  and 
of  the  composite  art  of  the  illuminated  books,  with  some  consideration  of 
Blake's  relation  to  later  imaginative  writing  and  criticism.  M  7:30.  Miss 
Randall. 

321b  Ballad.  The  ballad  as  an  art  form:  its  types,  origins,  intrinsic  values,  literary 
adaptations,  and  discography.     Th  4.     Mr  Ellis. 

322a  Romantic  Poetry.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major  Romantic  poets:  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Discussion  of  various  contexts 
which  illuminate  the  Romantic  movement  in  England,  such  as  the  impact 
of  radicalism,  theories  of  knowledge  and  perception,  and  continuity  and 
change  in  the  major  genres.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  227a.     Th  7:30.     Miss  Shook. 

[323b  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  Selected  works  by  the  principal  poets  and  essayists 
of  the  period  studied  in  relation  to  such  problems  as  the  role  of  the  writer  in 
an  industrialized  society  and  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  monologue.  Priority 
given  to  honors  students.     Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking 

227b.] 

[324a  Nineteenth-Century  Studies:  Inquiry  and  Dissent.  Crises  of  belief  and  forces  for 
reform  (within  the  self,  within  society:  sources  of  authority,  obliqueness  in 
analysis  and  argument,  post-Romantic  images  of  disintegration  and  renewal) 
in  the  non-fiction,  novels,  and  poetry  of  such  figures  as  Mill,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Newman,  Eliot,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  Morris.] 

[325a  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Province  of  Romance.  A  study  of  their 
major  works  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  the  psychology  of 
character  and  fictional  coherence  in  their  provinces.] 
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[326b  William  Butler  Teats.  A  study  of  his  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the  symbolist 
tradition.] 

[327a  Aestheticism  and  "Decadence'''  A  study  of  such  writers  as  Swinburne,  Pater, 
Wilde,  Symons,  and  the  early  Yeats,  with  some  attention  to  their  French 
masters.] 

328b  James  Joyce.  A  study  of  Joyce's  major  works,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Ulysses.    M  7:30.    Mr  Flower. 

329a  Modern  Irish  Drama.  A  close  study  of  important  twentieth-century  plays 
by  such  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  writers  as  Shaw,  Yeats,  Synge,  O'Casey,  and 
Beckett.     W  7:30.     Mr  Van  Voris. 

330a  Modern  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  major  English  and  American  poets  from  1914 
to  the  present.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot, 
Stevens,  and  Lowell.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  231.     M  4-6.     Mr  Murphy. 

331b  Modern  Fiction.  Issues  and  problems  (self-dramatizing,  randomness  and 
casual  design,  the  role  of  myth,  fictional  games,  vagaries  in  time)  in  novels, 
stories,  and  essays  by  such  writers  as  Flaubert,  Melville,  Conrad,  Mann,  Law- 
rence, Kafka,  Borges,  and  Beckett,  with  stress  on  the  ways  they  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  social  and  historical  fact.  Priority  given  to  honors  students.  W 
7:30.     Mr  Fayen. 

332a     D.  H.  Lawrence.     M  7:30.     Mr  Pickrel. 

333b  A  Major  British  or  American  Writer:  Vladimir  Nabokov.  A  study  of  the  novels 
in  English  and  the  Russian  novels  in  translation,  with  some  attention  to  auto- 
biography, short  stories,  and  poetry.     W  7:30.     Mr  Flower. 

[334a     Walt  Whitman.] 

[335a    Henry  James.] 

[336a  Anglo-American  Literary  Relations:  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  and  letters  of  such 
writers  as  Irving,  Dickens,  Melville,  Hawthorne,  Trollope,  Twain,  James, 
Pound,  and  Eliot.] 

337a  Themes  in  Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.  A  literary  and  cultural  study 
of  the  nineteen-thirties  with  particular  attention  to  writers,  books  and  epi- 
sodes that  shaped  and  reflected  it.  Among  the  writers  discussed  are  Dos 
Passos,  Edmund  Wilson,  Henry  Roth,  Steinbeck,  Farrell,  and  Odets.  M 
7:30.     Mr  Aaron. 
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338a  William  Faulkner.  A  study  of  the  major  novels  and  selected  shorter  fiction. 
W  7:30.    Mr  Flower,  Mr  Fayen. 

339b  American  Literature.  The  subject  of  this  seminar  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Topic  for  1970-71:  A  Study  of  the  Response  to  Transcendentalism  in  the 
work  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville,  Whitman,  and  Dickinson.  Priority 
given  to  honors  students.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  or  are  taking 
235.    M  4.     Mf  Murphy. 

340a  The  Heroic  and  Pastoral  Traditions.  Classical,  religious,  philosophical,  and 
political  adaptations  of  the  conventions,  and  their  development  to  the  present 
day  in  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction.     M  7:30.     Mr  Nuttall. 

341b  Religious  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Hopkins  and 
Eliot.     Th  4.     Mrs  Bramwell. 

342a  The  Comic.  Theories  of  humor;  comedy  of  situation,  character,  language; 
great  comic  figures.  Readings  in  comic  verse,  prose,  and  drama  drawn 
primarily  from  English  literature.     T  3.     Mr  Prickett. 

343a  Satire.  The  development  of  satire  in  English,  from  the  Renaissance  to  such 
writers  as  Nabokov,  Beckett  and  Mailer;  theoretical  problems  raised  by  the 
attempt  to  formulate  a  definition  of  satire.     W  7:30.     Mr  Youngren. 

[344b    Literary  Criticism  from  Plato  to  Dryden.] 

[345b    Modern  Literary  Criticism.] 

Graduate  Study 

401,  401a,  401b  Graduate  Special  Studies.  Independent  study  for  graduate  students. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chairman. 

[406b    Shakespeare.] 

[411b    Advanced  Studies  in  English  or  American  Literature.] 

B.     Courses  in  Writing 

Only  one  course  in  English  composition  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  except 
by  permission  of  the  chairman.  Second  semester  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
have  not  taken  the  corresponding  course  in  the  first  semester  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  done  so. 

260a  The  Writing  of  Poetry.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4.  Mr 
Van  Voris. 
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260b     A  repetition  of  260a.    Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    Th  4.    Mr 
Van  Voris. 

261a      The  Writing  of  Fiction.    Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor  or  Chairman. 
W  7:30.    Mr  Pickrel. 

261b     A  repetition  of  261a.     Th  7:30.     Miss  Shook. 

[360a,  360b     Seminar  in  Poetry  Writing.] 

[361a,  361b     Seminar  in  Fiction  Writing.] 

[362a    Seminar  in  Essay  Writing.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Fayen,  Mr  Flower,  Mr  Harward,  Mr  McCown,  Mr  Murphy,  Mrs 
Schroeder,  Miss  Shook,  Mr  Skulsky,  Mr  Van  Voris,  Mrs  von  Klemperer,  Mr 
Young. 

Basis:  two  semester  courses  or  one  year  course  chosen  from  the  following:  120a,  120b, 
207,  General  Literature  291. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  (or  the  equivalent)  including  the  following: 
214a  or  b  and  218a  or  b,  five  additional  semester  courses  in  English  above  the  in- 
troductory level,  and  two  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level,  in  English 
or  other  literatures.  The  student  is  urged  to  elect  at  least  one  course  chosen  from 
the  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth  Century,  and  at  least  one  course  chosen  from 
the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.  One  semester  course  in  writing  may 
be  counted  within  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  major.  The  department 
strongly  recommends  that  students  in  the  major  elect  at  least  one  seminar  a  year. 

Examination:  In  her  senior  year,  each  student  is  required  to  take  one  examination 
chosen  from  the  following: 

A.  An  oral  examination  centering  on  a  single  work,  selected  by  the  student 
and  approved  by  the  department's  Committee  on  Examinations.  The 
student  should  be  prepared  to  range  beyond  that  work  by  associating 
it  with  other  works  by  the  same  author,  or  in  the  same  period  or  genre. 

B.  A  written  examination  centering  on  the  relationship  between  a  critical 
text  selected  from  a  designated  list,  and  two  relevant  literary  works 
selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department's  Committee 
on  Examinations. 
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C.  A  written  examination  on  one  of  five  groups  of  works,  each  group  con- 

sisting of  three  works  thematically  related  but  differing  in  period  or 
genre.  The  examination  will  be  concerned  both  with  textual  analysis 
and  with  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  examinations  will  be  administered  in  January  and  May  (except 
that  the  oral  examination  will  be  administered  only  in  January). 
Seniors  are  urged,  however,  to  take  their  examinations  in  January. 

Honors 

Directors:  For  the  Class  of  1971,  Miss  Randall;  for  the  Classes  of  1972  and  1973, 
Mr  Fayen. 

Basis:    Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of  the  major. 
They  will  normally  be  given  priority  in  seminars  and  will  take  at  least  one  in  each 
semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  they 
will  present  a  long  paper  to  count  for  one  semester  course  beyond  the  nine  courses 
in  English  required  for  the  major.  In  either  first  or  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year  they  may  carry  twelve  rather  than  sixteen  hours. 

Two  examinations:  One  examination  is  chosen  from  the  three  offered  to  all  students 
in  the  major.  The  other  examination  is  on  four  major  authors  chosen  by  the 
student.  No  more  than  two  of  these  four  authors  may  be  from  any  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Medieval  Literature  to  1500;  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth 
Century,  1500-1674;  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,  1660-1800  (excluding 
Milton);  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  (including  American  Literature). 
Both  of  these  examinations  will  be  taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year. 
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PROFESSOR : 
ASSOCIATE  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


assistant: 


lecturers: 


Jean  Lambert,  lic.  es  l.,  d.e.s. 
Anne  Gasool,  a.m. 

Josephine  Louise  Ott,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
fandree  demay,  agregee  de  l'universite 
Patricia  Weed,  ph.d. 
Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  lic.  es  l., 

d.e.s. ,  docteur  en  histoire 
§Blandine  Laflamme  McLaughlin,  docteur  de 

l'universite  de  paris 
Marjorie  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  ph.d. 
**Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  ph.d. 
Jean-Paul  Ballorain,  agrege  de  l'universite 
Jeffrey  Alan  Horn,  a.m. 
Catherine  E.  Portuges,  a.m. 
Francoise  Favre,  a.m. 

David  R.  Ball,  b.a.,  lic.  es  l. 

John  M.  Buteau,  a.m. 

Micheline  Fort  Harris,  lic.  es  l.,  c.a.p.e.s. 

Lucile  Martineau,  a.m.,  m.s.w. 

Nathaniel  Belknap  Smith,  a.m.,  m.phil. 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  department,  except  312a,  are  conducted  in 
French. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in  Dawes  House,  La  Maison  Francaise. 

Students  planning  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  Paris  as  French  majors  are  advised 
to  take  the  basis  of  the  major  before  their  junior  year. 

In  sectioned  courses,  the  principal  times  of  meeting  are  indicated  but  the  instructor  may  elect 
to  use  additional  hours  in  a  time  block. 

A.     Language 

11  Id  Accelerated  Beginning  Course.  Not  open  to  students  presenting  entrance  units 
in  French  except  by  permission  of  the  Director.  (Three  semesters'  credit.) 
Lee.  Th  5;  sect.  M  T  W  Th  F  10,  2.     Miss  Fitzpatrick  (Director). 

112a,  112b  Intensive  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  review  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
contemporary  texts:  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others.     Prerequisite:  two  entrance 
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units.    Prerequisite  for  112b:  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Lee.  Th  5; 
sect.  M  T  W  9 ;  W  F  2,  Th  3.    Members  of  the  Department. 

113a,  113b  Intermediate  Course.  Grammar  review  based  upon  an  analysis  of  contem- 
porary texts:  Camus,  Duras,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units. 
Prerequisite  for  113b:  113a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  Th  5,  sect. 
M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  9.    Members  of  the  Department. 

222a,  222b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  Study  of  modern  French  authors  from  the 
point  of  view  of  language.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units,  113,  116,  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Prerequisite  for  222b:  222a  or  permission  of  the 
department.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  M  T  12,  W  11;  WThF  10;  W  Th  F  12; 
W  F  2,  Th  3.    Members  of  the  Department. 

223b  Composition  and  Oral  Work.  A  repetition  of  222a.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units,  113,  116,  or  permission  of  the  department.    M  T  W  9. 

224a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Phonetics.  Exercises  in  hearing,  pronunciation,  and 
phonetic  dictation.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  class 
hours.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     One-quarter  course  credit.    Mrs  Martineau. 

225b  A  Grammar  Review.  Based  on  contemporary  readings  with  emphasis  on  the 
discussion  of  contemporary  problems  raised  by  the  readings  (e.g.,  science, 
the  emergence  of  former  colonized  peoples).  Prerequisite:  222a  or  permission 
of  the  department.    W  Th  F  10. 

310a  The  Teaching  of  French.  Problems  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching  at  these  levels 
in  the  Northampton  schools.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W7:30.    MrButeau. 

310b  A  continuation  of  310a.  Prerequisite:  310a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
W7:30.     MrButeau. 

331a,  331b  Advanced  Composition.  Prerequisite:  222a  and  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Prerequisite  for  331b:   331a.     M  T   12,  W   11.     Miss  Gasool. 


B.     Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  consists  of  two  se- 
mester literature  courses  at  the  intermediate  level. 

[116      Introduction  to  French  Literature.    The  study  of  representative  texts,  as  an  intro- 
duction  to   literary   analysis.] 
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216a  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis.  Based  on  the  study  of  works  by  contem- 
porary authors:  the  theatre  (Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Beckett);  poetry  (Apollinaire, 
Eluard);  the  novel  (Malraux,  a  nouveau  roman).  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units;  or  113,  116,  222a,  or  222b.  Students  presenting  only  three  entrance 
units  are  encouraged  to  seek  permission  of  the  department  if  they  feel  they 
have  strong  preparation.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10;  W  Th  F  12. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

217b  A  repetition  of  216a.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units;  or  113,  116,  or  222a; 
or  permission  of  the  department.     Members  of  the  Department. 

228a,  228b  The  Development  of  French  Literature  from  7600  to  the  Present  through  the  Study 
of  Two  Genres  in  Their  Greatest  Periods.  First  semester:  the  drama  from  Corneille 
to  Beaumarchais.  Second  semester:  the  novel,  from  Balzac  to  the  nouveau 
roman.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units;  or  113,  116,  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Prerequisite  for  228b:  228a  or  229a  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. M  10-11:50,  T10;  WThF9;  W  F  2,  Th  3.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

229a  The  Classical  Ideal:  A  study  of  its  development  in  the  seventeenth  century 
through  selected  works  of  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Boileau. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units;  or  113  or  116;  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.    MTW  9;  WThF  10.     Members  of  the  Department. 

229b  The  Classical  Ideal:  A  study  of  the  moralistes  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Selected  works  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  La- 
fayette, La  Fontaine,  and  La  Bruyere.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  229a,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.    M  T  W  9 ;  W  Th  F  1 0.    Members  of  the  Department. 

230a  Studies  in  Genre:  Lyric  Poetry.  Traditional  poetic  themes:  nature,  love,  death, 
the  voyage.  Poems  of  many  periods  will  be  studied  with  emphasis  on  works 
from  Baudelaire  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units;  or  113, 
116,  222a  or  b;  or  permission  of  the  department.  M  T  12,  W  11;  W  Th  F 
12.     Members  of  the  Department. 

231b  A  repetition  of  230a.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  in  French,  a  semester 
course  at  the  intermediate  level,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Members  of  the  Department. 

238a  A  repetition  of  228b.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  229a  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Ball. 

238b  A  repetition  of  228a.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  M  T  2, 
W  3;  W  Th  F  10.    Members  of  the  Department. 

239a  A  repetition  of  229b.  Prerequisite:  228a  or  238b  or  229a,  or  permission  of  the 
department.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Miss  Delage. 
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301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  language  or  literature.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment; normally  for  senior  majors. 

304a  Contemporary  France.  Historical,  literary  and  social  phenomena  from  1939 
to  the  present  (Existentialism,  decolonization,  and  other  topics).  VV  Th  F 
10.     Mrs  Martineau. 

311a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism.  Formation  and  development  of  the  romantic 
sensibility  in  French  literature  (Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  and  others), 
with  references  to  other  European  literatures.  M  T  2,  W  3  W  Th  F  12. 
Mr  Joseph,  Mr  Lambert. 

311b  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth-Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Zola. 
M  T  W  9.    Miss  Ott. 

312a  French  Canadian  Civilisation  from  1763  to  the  Present.  Conducted  in  English. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  strongly  recommended.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.    W  12  and  7:30-9:30.    Miss  Fitzpatrick. 

313b  French  Poetry  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  opening  of  the 
modern  era  in  French  poetry:  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme. 
Prerequisite:  311  a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    VV  Th  F  10.    Mr  Lambert. 

314a  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  novel  and  the  theatre.  W  Th 
F  12.     Mr  Ballorain. 

314b  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Enlightenment  and  the  "Philo- 
sophes."    W  F  2,  Th  3.    Mr  Ballorain. 

315b  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  novel,  an  evolution  from  Chretien 
de  Troyes  to  Rabelais.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a  semes- 
ter course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Delage. 

[316b  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Poetry,  reflection  of  a  changing  world,  from 
Villon  to  Malherbe.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  a  semester 
course  in  French  literature  at  the  advanced  level,  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.] 

318a  The  Contemporary  French  Novel.  Major  trends  in  the  modern  French  novel: 
Proust,  Gide,  Sartre,  Camus,  and  the  nouveau  roman.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  taken  311b,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  W  Th  F 
10.     Mr  Lambert. 
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318b  Twentieth-Century  French  Drama.  Claudel,  Giraudoux,  Anouilh.  Sartre, 
Camus,  Genet,  Beckett,  Ionesco.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
taken  a  semester  course  in  French  literature  on  the  advanced  level,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Ballorain. 

335a  French  Classicism.  For  1970-71:  Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  For  senior  majors, 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  7-8:50,  Th  2.    Miss  Weed. 

C.  Seminars 

342b  Seminar  in  Stylistics.  Composition,  translations  from  the  English,  analyses 
of  various  oral  and  written  French  styles.    T  3-5.    Miss  Ott. 

[344a    Studies  in  the  Theatre.] 

345a  French  Thought.  A  study  in  the  history  of  ideas:  Existentialism  viewed  as  a 
heritage  of  French  humanism.    Th  4-6.    Miss  Delage. 

[346b    Studies  in  Poetry.) 

[347a    Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.] 

348a  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.  For  1970-71:  Balzac.  T  3-5.  Miss 
Ott. 

349b  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century  Literature.  For  1970-71:  The  theme  of  the  voyage 
with  references  to  the  writings  of  earlier  travelers.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Lambert. 

D.  Graduate 

Advisers:     Mr  Joseph,  first  semester;  Miss  Delage,  second  semester. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  studies.     Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

[455b  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Progress  and  Its  Consequences  in  Literature:  "La  Querelle 
des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes."] 

The  Major 

Advisers:    For  the  Class  of  1971,  Miss  Delage;  for  the  Classes  of  1972  and  1973,  Miss 
Weed. 

Based  on  228a  (238b)  or  229a  and  one  of  the  following  courses:  228b  (238a),  229b 
(239a). 
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Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  the  following:  311a,  311b  (or  313b 
for  students  basing  their  major  in  part  on  228b),  two  other  semester  courses  in 
French  literature  at  the  advanced  level  (including  one  on  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury if  the  major  is  not  based  on  229a  and  229b  or  239a),  331a,  331b  (or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  342b),  two  semester  courses  in  European  history,  pre- 
ferably French,  of  intermediate  or  advanced  level. 

Majors  spending  their  junior  year  in  Paris  will  normally  meet  certain  of  these  re- 
quirements during  that  year,  in  particular  the  courses  in  European  history  and  the 
composition  courses  equivalent  to  331a  and  b.  Courses  equivalent  to  311a  and  b 
are  also  available. 

Recommended  courses:  Courses  in  Latin  (particularly  if  no  entrance  units  in  the 
language  are  presented)  and  in  the  literature  of  another  modern  language. 

Examinations:     Every  major  will  be  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following: 

a.  a  comprehensive  examination  of  competence;  or 

b.  a  paper  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment; or 

c.  a  prepared  question  examination  on  a  topic  proposed  by  the  student  and  ap- 
proved by  the  department. 

The  student  must  make  her  decision  regarding  a,  b,  or  c  during  the  period  from 
February  1  to  February  15,  and  present  her  topic,  in  the  case  of  her  choosing  b  or  c, 
no  later  than  March  1 ;  a,  b,  or  c  will  be  complemented  by  an  oral  "explication 
de  texte"  (20  minutes,  in  addition  to  time  for  preparation). 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Weed. 

Requirements:  Those  of  the  major,  including  at  least  one  seminar;  a  thesis  written 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  normally  equivalent  to  one  semester  course. 

Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  French  literature;  an  examination 
composed  of  (a)  translation  from  English  into  French,  translation  from  French 
into  English,  and  (b)  an  oral  "explication  de  texte"  (20  minutes,  in  addition  to 
time  for  preparation). 
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professors:  Marshall  Schalk,  ph.d. 

^otaro    Seki,    ph.d.,    National    Science    Foundation  Senior 
Foreign  Scientist  Fellow 
associate  professor:  Henry  Robert  Burger  III,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

assistant  professors:  Brian  White,  ph.d. 

Allan  Ludman,  ph.d. 

Harold  Allen  Curran,  ph.d. 

Special  placement  in  geology  courses  is  possible  for  students  who  pass  a  qualifying 
examination  given  by  the  department  or  have  received  grades  of  4  or  5  on  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  examination. 

Ilia  Physical  Geology.  Modern  concepts  of  the  origin  of  continents,  ocean  basins, 
mountain  ranges,  and  landforms.  Lecture  topics  include  earthquakes,  con- 
tinental drift,  sculpturing  of  the  land  surface,  geologic  aspects  of  economics 
and  conservation,  and  lunar  geology.  Laboratory  topics  include  field  trips 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  aerial  photographs  and  land-use  planning,  and 
natural  resources  exploration  techniques.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2-3:50,  Th  10-11:50, 
F  9-10:50.  Laboratories  devoted  to  field  trips  will  be  three  hours  in  length. 
Mr  Burger  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

111b  Historical  Geology  (formerly  112b).  The  story  of  our  planet's  history  as 
written  in  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  earth's  crust.  Topics  include  the  origin 
of  life,  the  changing  environments  of  North  America  through  two  billion 
years,  the  origin  of  man,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  future.  Three  hours  of  lec- 
ture and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Ilia.  Lee. 
M  T  W  9;  lab.  M  T  Th  2,  F  9.    Mr  Curran  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

114b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Three  hours  of  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Lee. 
WThF  10;  lab.  M  Th  2-4:50.    Mr  Schalk. 

217b  The  Environment:  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  An  inquiry  into  the  evolution, 
present  status,  and  possible  future  of  the  atmosphere,  oceans,  water  supply 
and  mineral  resources.  Topics  include  air  and  water  pollution,  the  wilder- 
ness concept,  environmental  catastrophies,  and  the  rapid  depletion  of  fuel 
and  metal  resources.  No  prerequisite.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr  White  and 
Members  of  the  Department. 

221  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  Introduction  to  crystallography  and  crystal  chemis- 
try; x-ray  and  optical  techniques  of  mineral  analysis;  genesis    of   common 
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minerals  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks;  introduction  to  igneous  and 
metamorphic  processes.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  114b.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10; 
lab.  T  2-4:50.     Mr  Ludman. 

223b  Geochemistry.  The  application  of  selected  principles  of  chemistry  to  com- 
plex geological  processes.  Topics  include  theories  of  terrestrial  and  lunar 
origin,  the  geochemical  differentiation  of  the  earth,  radiometric  dating  of 
rocks,  and  stable  isotope  geology.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  114b  and  either 
entrance  units  in  Chemistry,  Chemistry  Ilia,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  W  9.    Mr  Ludman. 

231a  Introductory  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  study  of  the  more  common  groups 
of  invertebrates,  their  paleoecology  and  stratigraphic  importance.  Pre- 
requisite: 111b  (formerly  112b);  open  without  this  prerequisite  to  majors  in  the 
Biological  Sciences  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  M  T  W  9;  lab.  M 
2-4:50.    MrCurran. 

232a  Sedimentation.  An  analysis  of  modern  sedimentary  environments  and  the 
interpretation  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  light  of  resulting  data. 
Problem-oriented  field  and  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisite:  111b  (for- 
merly 112b).  Lect.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab. 
Th  2-4:50.     Mr  White. 

241b  Structural  Geology.  The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  structures  with 
emphasis  on  the  mechanics  of  deformation;  behavior  of  rock  materials;  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  111b  (formerly  112b).  Lee.  M  12, 
T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  2-4:50.     Mr  Burger. 

244b  Oceanography.  The  structural,  depositional,  and  physiographic  features  of 
the  ocean  floors  and  continental  margins;  economic  geology  of  the  oceans. 
Prerequisite:  111b  (formerly  112b)  or  111b  taken  concurrently.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10;  lab.,  two  hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr  Schalk. 

251a  Introductory  Meteorology.  The  weather  elements,  their  observation;  air  mass 
analysis;  short-term  and  aeronautical  forecasting;  climatology.  Two 
lectures  and  one  demonstration.     M   10-11:50,  T   10.     Mr  Schalk. 

261b  Earth  Physics.  The  application  of  physical  principles  to  an  understanding  of 
major  earth  processes.  Topics  include  seismology,  gravity,  magnetism,  sea- 
floor  spreading,  and  continental  drift.  Prerequisite :  1 1 1  a  or  1 1 4b.  W  2-3 :  50. 
Mr  Burger. 

301a,  b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
department.    Members  of  the  Department. 
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321a  Advanced  Metamorphic  Petrology.  A  detailed  examination  of  metamorphic  re- 
actions and  the  factors  controlling  metamorphism.  Individual  research  proj- 
ects will  concentrate  on  stability  of  individual  minerals  under  varied  meta- 
morphic conditions.  Prerequisite:  221  (formerly  321b)  and  either  Chemistry 
Ilia  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee.  W  Th  F  12;  lab.  to  be  arranged; 
one  weekend  field  trip.     Mr  Ludman. 

323a  Problems  in  Metamorphic  Petrology  {seminar).  A  detailed  study  of  the  high  pres- 
sure metamorphic  facies  series.  Relationships  of  these  facies  to  deformation 
at  the  edges  of  continental  plates  will  be  examined  with  particular  attention 
to  Californian  and  Japanese  terranes.  Prerequisite:  221  (formerly  321b). 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Seki. 

[324a,  b  Economic  Geology.] 

325a  Geology  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  Their  origin,  occurrence,  and  distribu- 
tion; application  of  geological  principles  to  their  finding  and  exploitation. 
Prerequisite:  111b  (232a  and  241b,  formerly  341b,  recommended).  Open 
to  sophomores.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Schalk. 

331b  Paleontology  and  Paleoecology.  A  continuation  of  231a  with  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems not  covered  in  231a;  field  trip  of  two  or  more  days.  Prerequisite:  231a. 
Open  to  sophomores.     Lee.  M  10-11:50,  T  10;  lab.  W  2-3:50.     Mr  Curran. 

[332a  Principles  of  Stratigraphy.  The  impact  of  modern  concepts  of  stratigraphic 
analysis,  sedimentary  tectonics  and  environmental  interpretation  on  classical 
stratigraphy.     Prerequisite:  232a.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Mr  White.] 

333a  Carbonate  Rocks.  A  detailed  study  of  recent  carbonate  depositional  environ- 
ments and  interpretation  of  analogous  ancient  carbonate  rocks.  Modern 
laboratory  techniques  will  be  used  to  solve  problems  arising  from  field  studies 
of  carbonate  rocks.  Prerequisite:  232a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lee. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  T  2-4:50.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr 
White. 

[334b    Evolution  of  North  America.] 

341a  Advanced  Structural  Geology.  Topics  in  rock  mechanics  and  structural  geology 
approached  through  selected  laboratory  and  field  research  problems.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  10-1 1 :  50,  T  10  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  to  be  arranged.    Mr  Burger. 

[342a  Field  Geology.  Methods;  theory  and  use  of  geologic  mapping  techniques; 
applied  structural  geology.     Mr  Burger.] 
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371a,  b  Honors  project.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  department.  Members  of  the 
Department. 

The  Major 

Adviser      Mr  White. 

Basis:     Ilia  or  114b  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  221,  231a,  232a, 
241b,  and  three  additional  courses  in  geology  or  related  sciences,  one  of  which 
must  be  at  the  advanced  level.  The  department  envisions  several  possible  ap- 
proaches to  the  major;  some  contain  additional  recommendations  beyond  the 
courses  specified  above.  Prospective  majors,  particularly  those  planning  to  go 
to  graduate  school  or  teach  earth  science  in  secondary  schools,  should  see  the  de- 
partmental adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  a  paper  or  project.  The  choice  will  be  made  by 
the  department  in  consultation  with  the  individual  student. 

Graduate 

401a,  b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Problems  in  Geology.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
department.    Members  of  the  Department. 

[421a    Optical  Mineralogy.     Prerequisite:  321a.] 

431a,  [431b]  Micropaleontology.  A  study  of  foraminifera  and  other  microfossils,  their 
use,  identification,  ecology  and  paleoecology.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr  Curran. 

471a,  b     Research  and  Thesis  in  Geology.     Members  of  the  Department. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Burger. 

Basis:     Ilia  or  114b  and  111b. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  as  in  the  major;  and  an  honors  project 
equivalent  to  one  or  two  semester  courses,  begun  not  later  than  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year.     For  additional  requirements,  consult  the  Director. 

Graduate  Work 
Adviser:     Mr  Ludman. 
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professors:  Marie  Schnieders,  ph.d.,  Acting  chairman,  second  semester 

** Willy  Schumann,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant  professors:  Margy  Gerber,  ph.d. 

§Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  ph.d. 

tJuoiTH  Lyndal  Ryan,  ph.d. 
instructor:  Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  a.m. 

lecturers:  ^igrid  Bauschinger,  ph.d. 

1Angelika  Pohl  Robertson,  m.a. 

Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation  in  German  will  be  assigned  to 
appropriate  courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examination. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Germany 
should  take  German  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  in  European  history  and  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  also  recommended. 

A.  German  Language 

111  Elementary  Course.  Four  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M  T  Th  F  9,  10.  A 
special  section  for  those  upperclassmen  who  wish  greater  emphasis  on  reading 
ability  will  be  given  W  Th  F  12.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mrs  Zell- 
jadt (Director). 

11  Id  Elementary  Course.  Six  class  hours  and  laboratory.  M-F  10,  M  11.  (Three 
semesters'  credit)     Mrs  Zelljadt. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  German;  selected  texts  by 
such  authors  as  Brecht,  Durrenmatt,  Kafka,  Mann  and  Frisch.  Prereq- 
uisite; two  entrance  units  or  111.  WThF10,Fll;MT12,  T  Wll.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department.     Mr  Schumann  (Director). 

221a,  221b  Composition  and  Conversation.  Study  of  idiom,  syntax  and  style;  conversa- 
tion on  topics  of  current  interest;  reading  of  modern  texts,  including  essays 
and  newspaper  articles.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units  or  11  Id  or  112. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Miss  Schnieders. 

[321a  Advanced  Composition  and  Translation.  Prerequisite:  221a  and  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     W  Th  F  10.     Mrs  Ryan.] 

B.  German  Literature 

The  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  is  an  intermediate  course  or  the  equivalent. 
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225a,  225b  Readings  in  German  Literature.  Representative  works  (narrative,  dramatic, 
lyric)  from  the  Romantic  period  to  Brecht  and  Grass.  Prerequisite:  three 
entrance  units  or  11  Id  or  112  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  T  W  9. 
Miss  Bauschinger. 

332a  German  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  heroic  lay,  Nibelungenlied,  the  courtly 
epic  {Parzival,  Tristan  und  Isolde),  and  Minnesang.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Schnieders. 

[332b  German  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Early  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Barock;  En- 
lightenment; Lessing.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Schnieders.] 

333a  Sturm  und  Drang  Period  in  the  Works  of  Lenz,  Goethe,  Schiller.  Transition  to 
classicism.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3. 

333b  The  Classical  Period:  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Development  of  the  classical  drama, 
lyrical  poetry,  theoretical  writings  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.     Miss  Gerber. 

334a  Romanticism.  Representative  works  from  Novalis  to  E.T.A.  Hoffmann.  Lyric 
poetry,  the  fairy  tale  as  art  form.  Romantic  theory  of  art.  M  10-11:50,  T 
10.     Miss  Gerber. 

[334b    Goethe.     Faust  I  and  II;  Wilhelm  Meister.] 

335b  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  realism  to  naturalism:  Heine, 
Biichner,  Fontane,  Hauptmann,  and  others.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

336a  Modern  German  Literature.  The  novel.  The  development  from  the  traditional 
novel  to  new  novel  forms;  representative  works  by  Mann,  Kafka,  Musil, 
Johnson,  Grass.     M  W  7:30-9.     Mr  Schumann. 

336b  Modern  German  Literature.  The  lyric  and  the  drama.  Rilke,  Benn  and  the 
Expressionists,  selected  post-war  poetry;  the  Epic  Theatre  and  its  later  de- 
velopment (Brecht,  Durrenmatt,  Frisch  and  Weiss).     T  3-4:50,  Th  3. 

340b  Directed  Reading.  Review  for  the  departmental  examinations.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

341,  341a,  341b  Special  Studies.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  department.  By 
permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors. 

C.     German  Literature  in  Translation 

227a  Modern  German  Literature.  Fontane,  Mann,  Boll,  Grass,  Johnson.  T  5,  Th 
4-6.     Mr  Schumann. 
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[227b    Modern  German  Literature.     Rilke,  Kafka,  Musil,  Brecht,  Diirrenmatt,  Frisch. 
T  5,  Th  4-6.     Mr  Schumann.] 

D.     Graduate 
Adviser:     Miss  Gerber. 

450,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.     (May  be  taken  for  double  credit) 

451,  451a,  451b     Special  Studies  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  linguistics.     Arranged  in 

consultation  with  the  department. 

The  Majors 
Adviser  for  German  Literature  and  German  Civilization:     Mr  Schumann. 

German  Literature 
Based  on  11  Id  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses  (including  the  basis):  normally  ten  in  the 
department  and  two  in  a  related  department.  In  the  department:  221a  and  221b; 
225a  or  225b;  three  of  the  following:  333a,  333b,  334a,  334b;  336a  or  336b. 

Examinations:  An  examination  (on  a  major  figure,  a  genre  or  a  period)  or  a  paper, 
to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  department. 

German  Civilization 
Based  on  11  Id  or  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses  (including  the  basis):  normally  five  courses 
beyond  the  basis  in  the  department,  including  221a  or  221b,  225a  or  225b,  333b 
or  334b,  336a  or  336b,  and  one  other  advanced  course.  Five  semester  courses  in 
related  departments  of  which  three  must  be  in  one  department  and  one  in  European 
history. 

Examinations:  An  examination  or  a  paper  on  a  topic  to  be  determined  in  con- 
sultation with  the  departments  concerned. 

Honors 
Director:     Miss  Schnieders. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  major;  the  writing  of  a  long  paper 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Two  examinations:  An  examination  in  a  specialized  field;  an  examination  which 
may  include  such  topics  as  problems  of  analysis,  criticism,  and  translation. 
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associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


teaching  fellow: 


lecturers: 


government 


Cecelia  Marie  Kenyon,  ph.d. 
Alan  Burr  Overstreet,  ph.d. 
Leo  Weinstein,  ph.d. 
Charles  Langner  Robertson,  ph.d. 
IStanley  Rothman,  ph.d. 

fMARGARET  LOUISE  BATES,  D.PHIL. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Philip  Green,  ph.d. 
Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  ph.d. 
**Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  ph.d. 
Gerald  Peter  Flynn,  ph.d. 
Susan  C.  Bourque,  b.a. 
Jane-Lee  Woolridge  Yare,  a.b. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  m.a. 
David  K.  Hepinstall,  a.b. 


For  students  who  plan  to  major  or  to  do  honors  work  in  the  department,  appro- 
priate courses  in  economics,  sociology,  and  history  are  recommended.  See  also  the 
honors  program. 

Advanced  courses  require  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  ordinarily  presume 
as  a  prerequisite  an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 


100  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western 
political  tradition  and  their  application  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  polit- 
ical systems.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  Two  lectures  and  one 
discussion.  Lee.  M  T  12;  dis.  W  9,  10,  11,  12,  2,  3;  Th  10,  12,  4.  Mr 
Weinstein  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association,  and 
correlation.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  3-5; 
lab.  Th  11-12:50.    Mr  Cole. 
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A.     American   Government 

[200b  American  Government.  A  study  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  govern- 
ment and  their  interaction  in  the  determination  of  public  policy.  W  12, 
Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Robinson.] 

201a  American  Constitutional  Development.  The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
documents,  and  other  writings  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  emphasis  on  changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
M  T  10-10:50,  W  8  a.m.     Mr  Weinstein. 

201b  American  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  rights  of  citizens  as  interpreted  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M 
10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Weinstein. 

202a  American  Political  Parties.  Their  structure,  operation,  and  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  Field  study  and  participation  in  a  political 
campaign.  W  12,  Th  11,  and  Th  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Robinson. 

203a  American  Political  Culture.  An  analysis  of  contemporary  American  political 
culture  and  ideology  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  founding  period. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Robinson. 

204a  Urban  Politics.  Articulation  of  an  analytic  theory  of  politics  for  the  United 
States  as  an  urbanized  society.  Lee.  M  T  2;  student  directed  discussion 
sections  W  3.     Mr  Flynn. 

204b  Participation  in  Urban  Political  Systems.  Exploration  of  the  assumption  that 
man  is  a  political  animal  within  the  context  of  urban  America  today.  Pre- 
requisite: 204a.     M  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Flynn. 

[205a  The  Presidency  and  Public  Policy.  Concepts  of  political  modernization  will 
be  used  to  analyze  the  development  of  executive  authority  and  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  The  making  and  nature  of  public  policy  in  the  light 
of  democratic  theory.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Jahnige.] 

205b  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process.  An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary  role  of  Congress  in  its  relations 
with  the  Presidency,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  pressure  groups.  Th  F 
8:40-9:50.     Mr  Jahnige. 
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[206a  Administration  and  Policy  Development.  The  bureaucracy:  administrative  offi- 
cials and  the  determination  of  public  policy  with  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  securing  responsible  government  through  Congressional  supervision, 
judicial  review,  and  Presidential  control.] 

300a  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1970-71:  The  Literature  of  Racial 
Protest.  The  contributions  of  novelists,  essayists,  political  activists,  social 
scientists,  presidential  commissions,  etc.  will  be  used  in  examining  themes  of 
racial  conflict,  protest,  and  identity  in  the  United  States.  Th  4-6.  Mr 
Green. 

300b  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1970-71 :  Crime,  Courts,  and  the 
Legal  Process.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Jahnige. 

301a     Seminar  in  Urban  Politics.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Flynn. 

[302b    Seminar  in  American  Political  Parties.    Th  4-6.     Mr  Robinson.] 

303b     Seminar  in  Public  Opinion  and  Pressure  Groups.     Miss  Bourque. 

304b  Seminar  in  American  Government.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Marxist  interpretations 
of  American  politics.     Mr  Green. 


B.     Comparative  Government 
220a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  courses  in  this  field. 

[220a  Comparative  Politics.  Analysis  of  various  approaches  to  the  comparative 
study  of  politics  including  discussion  of  such  topics  as  social  stratification  and 
political  power,  bureaucracy,  political  parties,  modernization  and  revolution. 
Students  will  be  permitted  to  concentrate  on  the  application  of  theory  to  the 
study  of  political  systems  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  M  T  8:40-9:50. 
Mr  Rothman.] 

221b  European  Government.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  political 
decision-making  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  M  T  W  9.  Miss 
Bourque. 

222a  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  role  of  Marxism-Leninism  in 
Soviet  politics;  the  role  of  a  Communist  Party  in  Soviet  government  and  so- 
ciety; problems  of  industrialization;  stages  of  development  and  political 
change;  the  balance  of  political  forces  and  pressures  in  Soviet  society.  W 
Th  F  10.     Mr  Hepinstall. 
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[223b  Governments  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The  traditional 
Islamic  political  system.  The  transformation  of  that  system  into  a  modern 
nation-state  system  under  the  impact  of  Westernization,  nationalist  ideology, 
and  other  social  and  economic  forces.  The  structures  and  functions  of  present 
governments  in  the  area.  Internal  tensions  and  conflicts  within  and  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  region.  How  the  Middle  East  affects  and  is 
affected  by  the  East-West  contest  for  power,  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.] 

224a  Latin  American  Political  Systems.  A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  politics  of  development,  the  prob- 
lems of  leadership,  legitimacy,  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide  range  of 
countries  and  political  issues  will  be  covered;  however,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  on  the  country  of  most  interest  to  them.  M  T  W 
9.     Miss  Bourque. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  An  introductory  survey  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  government, 
colonial  administration  and  influence,  and  the  impact  of  westernization. 
The  nationalist  movements  and  political  development  since  independence 
with  emphasis  on  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania,  and  South  Africa. 
Pan-Africanism  and  the  place  of  Africa  in  world  politics.  T  Th  1:40-2:50. 
Mr.  Morris-Hale. 

226a  Politics  and  Government  in  South  Asia.  Theory  and  practice  of  political  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  India.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  social  struc- 
ture, political  processes,  and  institutions.  The  South  Asian  regional  system 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  area.    M  10-11 :50,  T  10.    Mr  Rowe. 

227b  Political  Systems  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  study  of  the  political  systems  and  foreign 
policies  of  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  special  emphasis  on  political  cultures,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  W  F 
1:40-2:50  and  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Overstreet. 

228a  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  Brief  treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Discussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of  ideology,  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  patterns  of 
party  and  state  power.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Goldstein. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies.  A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  in  modern  demo- 
cratic states.  Political  and  constitutional  status,  protection  and  control; 
impact  of  minorities  on  the  political  system.     Case  studies  from  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  and  Israel;  and  the 
experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Recommended 
background:  previous  work  in  comparative  or  American  government.  T  Th 
1:40-2:50.     Mr  Morris-Hale. 

[230b  Human  Nature  and  Politics.  An  examination  of  the  various  forces,  biological, 
social  and  cultural,  which  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  political  atti- 
tudes. Emphasis  on  comparative  analysis.  Topics  will  include:  political 
culture  and  national  character,  agents  of  political  socialization  (education, 
mass  media,  family),  political  leadership,  and  political  alienation.  M  T 
8:40-9:50.    Mr  Rothman.] 

231b  Problems  in  Political  Development.  Topic  for  1970-71:  A  Comparative 
Analysis  of  the  Bureaucratic  Political  Systems  of  China  and  India.  Topics 
included  are  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  development  and 
transformation  of  the  bureaucratic  empires  of  China  and  India,  the  religious 
and  cultural  supports  and  controls  of  the  political  systems,  the  instrumen- 
talities of  the  rulers  (the  army,  legal  system,  and  the  bureaucracy),  the  types 
of  political  issues,  the  political  orientations  and  attitudes  of  the  major  social 
groups.  M  T  8:40-9:50  and  W  9  at  the  option  of  the  instructors.  Mr  Gold- 
stein and  Mr  Rowe. 

320a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  The  Politics  of  Rural  and  Urban  Development 
in  Latin  America.  Prerequisite:  Latin  American  politics  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     T  3-5.     Miss  Bourque. 

322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  The  Soviet  Political  System.  The  interaction 
of  political,  economic  and  societal  change  in  the  post-Stalin  period.  The 
role  of  political  and  other  elites  in  directing,  mediating  or  limiting  this  in- 
teraction. Prerequisite:  Government  222a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
T  3-5.     Mr  Hepinstall. 

[323a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Modern  Ideological  Trends  in  the  Middle 
East.    Th4-6.] 

323b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Selected  problems  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  changes  in  Africa  and  the  process  of  moderni- 
zation. Problems  will  be  chosen  by  the  instructor  in  consultation  with  the 
students.     M  3-5.     Mr  Morris-Hale. 

[324b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Political  Life  in  Contemporary  India.  M  3. 
Mr  Rowe.] 

325a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government:  Communist  Political  Systems.  Theoretical 
approaches  to  the  comparative  study  of  Communist  political  systems;  analysis 
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of  political  institutions  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  Soviet  or 
Chinese  politics,  or  on  modern  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Central  European  his- 
tory.    M  7:30.     Mr  Goldstein. 

C.     International  Relations 
240a  is  suggested  preparation  for  all  courses  in  this  field. 

240a  International  Politics.  The  context,  practices,  and  problems  of  international 
politics.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robertson. 

240b  International  Organization.  The  role  and  function  of  international  organiza- 
tions, both  universal  and  regional,  in  international  relations.  W  12,  Th  11- 
12:50  and  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Overstreet. 

[241a  International  Law.  The  function  of  law  in  the  international  community  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  law,  politics,  and  social  change.] 

242a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  The  growth  of  principles  and 
practices  of  diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  to  the  present.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50  and  F  12  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mr  Overstreet. 

242b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Concepts  for  analysis  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions  and  for  control  over 
the  instruments  of  policy.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  political  system.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Robertson. 

[243b  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Continuity  and  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since 
1917,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  period.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr 
Hepinstall.] 

244a  Diplomacy.  The  nature,  function  and  style  of  the  diplomatic  services  of  se- 
lected Great  and  Small  Powers.  The  theory  and  practice  of  international 
bargaining,  negotiation  and  decision-making  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conferences  from  Versailles  and  the  summit  conferences  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  European  Common  Market.  W  F  1:40-2:50 
and  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  Overstreet. 

340a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1 970-7 1 :  The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  trade  and  investment  on  the 
international  political  system,  with  special  attention  to  relations  between  de- 
veloped and  less-developed  countries,  economic  pressures  in  international 
politics,  and  the  politics  of  regional  integration.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Robertson. 
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340b  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Asian  International  Rela- 
tions.   Th  4-6.    Mr  Overstreet. 

341a  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Africa  and  World  Politics. 
The  role  of  African  states  in  domestic  and  international  politics.  M  3-5. 
Mr  Morris-Hale. 

341b  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  Topic  for  1970-71:  War  in  the  Modern 
World.  A  study  of  the  role  of  international  and  internal  war  in  the  inter- 
national system;  the  impact  of  new  weapons  and  mass  politics;  some  current 
theories  and  doctrines  on  the  uses  and  control  of  warfare.     Mr  Robertson. 

342b  Seminar  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  The  development 
and  formulation  of  China's  foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the  in- 
struments of  its  implementation.     M  7:30.     Mr  Goldstein. 

D.     Political    Theory 

260a  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Theory.  Greek,  Roman,  Judaic-Christian,  and 
barbarian  foundations  of  the  Western  political  tradition.  The  approach  to 
the  material  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical.  W  Th  F  12  and  Th  11 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Kenyon. 

260b  History  of  Political  Theory,  1500-1800.  An  analytical  and  critical  consideration 
of  major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli  through  Burke,  including 
such  topics  as  political  power  and  political  right;  the  political  implications  of 
religio-ethical  diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty; the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty  and  equality;  revolutionary 
republicanism,  conservatism,  and  the  question  of  man's  capacity  to  create  and 
control  political  systems.  W  Th  F  12  and  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
structor.    Miss  Kenyon. 

261b  Political  Theory  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Marx,  Mill,  Hegel, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  political  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  on  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  important  criticisms  and  defenses  of  liberal  democracy. 
M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Green. 

262b  American  Political  Thought.  The  evolution  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
liberal  democracy.  American  ideas  concerning  politics  and  government 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  W  Th  F  10  and  F  11  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     Miss  Kenyon. 

264a  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought.  A  consideration  of  such  topics  as  majority 
rule,  the  role  of  minorities,  the  nature  and  function  of  public  opinion,  cen- 
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tralism  and  decentralism,  obligation  and  disobedience.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  contemporary  arguments  about  these  problems.  Prerequisite:  100,  or 
260b,  or  261b,  or  the  equivalent.  T  Th  1:40-2:50  and  W  3  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor.     Mr  Green. 

[326a  Seminar  in  Systematic  Political  Theory.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected 
problems  in  the  methodology  of  political  science.  Topics  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  but  will  be  chosen  from  the  following,  among  others:  systems 
analysis,  aggression  and  violence,  political  power  and  authority,  and  such 
normative  concepts  as  "justice"  and  the  "public  interest."  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  empirical  analysis 
and  the  moral  evaluation  of  political  systems  and  public  policy.  T  3-5. 
Mr  Rothman.] 

360b     Seminar  in  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     W  7:30.     Miss  Kenyon. 

[361a    Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

[361b    Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.] 

362b  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.  Topic  for  1970-71:  John  Stuart  Mill's  Philo- 
sophical Radicalism  and  Political  Moderation.  Selected  topics  in  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  reason 
and  rationality  in  Mill's  philosophic  and  reform  programs.  T  3-5.  Mr 
Weinstein. 

363b  Seminar  in  Political  Analysis.  An  intensive  consideration  of  issues  in  the  method 
and  philosophy  of  political  science,  such  as  the  fact-value  problem,  the  place 
of  ideology  in  political  science,  and  the  use  of  scientific  methods  to  study 
politics.     T  3-5  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Green. 

364  Special  Studies  in  Political  Theory.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  theorists  and 
themes  in  political  theory.  For  honors  students  majoring  in  government. 
Open  to  honors  students  not  majoring  in  government  and  to  qualified  non- 
honors  government  majors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-5.  Mr 
Weinstein. 


380a,  b  Pro-seminar  in  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  inquiry  in 
contemporary  political  science  through  directed  reading  on  major  theoretical 
issues.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Non-majors  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  permission  of  the  Director.  To  be  taken  for  one  semester  only 
in  the  senior  year.     Mr  Flynn. 

381,  381a,  381b  Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department  for  majors. 
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[History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1971-72:  Comparative  Ethnic  Rela- 
tions. An  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  relations  among  domi- 
nant and  minority  ethnic  groups  in  various  societies.  The  groups  studied  will 
be  chosen  from  among  the  following:  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
Asians  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean;  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia;  the  French 
in  Canada;  and  Blacks  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States.] 

[400  Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Government.] 

[420  Graduate  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.] 

[440  Graduate  Seminar  in  International  Relations.] 

[460  Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.] 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Mr  Flynn,  Mr  Goldstein,  Mr  Green,  Mr  Jahnige,  Miss  Kenyon,  Mr 
Morris-Hale,  Mr  Overstreet,  Mr  Robertson,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Rothman,  Mr 
Weinstein. 

Adviser  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad:     Mr  Overstreet. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  on  an  equivalent  course  approved  by 
the  Chairman. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  100;  380a  or  380b, 
to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year;  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields  -  Ameri- 
can Government,  Comparative  Government,  International  Relations  and  Politi- 
cal Theory;  and  three  additional  courses. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 

One  examination:  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  discipline  of  political  science. 

Honors 

Directors:     For  the  Class  of  1971,  Mr  Green;  for  the  Class  of  1972,  Mr  Weinstein. 

Based  on  100  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  an  advanced  course  approved  by  the 
Director. 

Requirements: 

1 .       A  total  of  eight  semester  courses,  including 

a.      364  {Special  Studies  in  Political  Theory)  or  its  equivalent, 
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b.  One  course  in  each  of  the  remaining  fields  of  government:  American, 
Comparative,  and  International  Relations, 

c.  380a  or  380b  {Directed  Reading),  ordinarily  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

d.  A  long  paper  to  count  for  double  credit  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year  and  to  be  submitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester. 

2.  Two  examinations:  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in  political  science 
and  a  second  examination  based  on  the  long  paper  and  the  field  on  which  it 
was  written,  both  to  be  taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  Honors  students  must  have  at  least  one  seminar  or  special  studies  in  both  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 


HEBREW 

See  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  p.  192. 
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professor: 
associate  professor: 
assistant  professor: 
instructors: 


lecturers: 


Joaquina  Navarro,  ph.d. 
Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  ph.d. 
Milagros  Teresa  Ortega-Costa,  m.a. 
Howard  Blakely  Wescott,  a.m. 
Carmen  Ana  Sierra  de  Suarez-Galban. 
Anthony  T.  Allegro,  m.a. 

§Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  a.m. 
Maria  Fidalgo  de  Carvalho,  lic. 


The  following  preparation  is  recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the 
Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  major:  courses  in  Classics,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translation;  courses  in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  another  foreign  language. 

Portuguese 

120  Elementary  Portuguese.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     M  T  W  9.     Mrs  de  Carvalho. 

[220a    Masterpieces  of  Portuguese  Literature.     Prerequisite:  120.] 

224a      Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Novel.     Prerequisite: 

120.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Clemente. 
224b     Readings  in  the  Modern  Literature  of  Portugal  and  Brazil:  The  Modernist  Movement 

in  Poetry.     Prerequisite:  120.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Clemente. 

[226b    Masterpieces  of  Brazilian  Literature.     Prerequisite:  120.] 

[321b  Eca  de  Queiroz.  The  evolution  of  his  novelistic  technique  and  his  role  as  a 
social  critic.     Prerequisite:  220a.] 

[326a  The  Modern  Brazilian  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Brazilian 
novel  from  the  appearance  of  Os  Sertoes  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
the  outstanding  writers  of  the  Northeast.     Prerequisite:  226b.] 

Spanish 

100d  Elementary  Course.  Three  semesters''  credit.  Six  class  hours  as  follows:  M  T  12- 
12:50,  W  11-11:50,  W  Th  F  12-12:50.     Mr  Allegro  and  Mrs  Kelley. 

101  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  M  T  2,  W  3;  W  Th  F  10.  Members  of  the 
Department. 
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102  Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern  prose.  Pre- 
requisite: two  entrance  units  or  101.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

103a  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.  Discussion  of  modern  Spanish  short 
stories,  novels,  plays,  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  units.  M 
T  W  9;  Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

103b     A  repetition  of  103a.    M  T  W  9.    Members  of  the  Department. 

104b  A  continuation  of  103a.  Prerequisite:  103a.  M  T  12,  W  11.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

200a  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cul- 
tural topics  and  problems  related  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Prerequisite: 
four  entrance  units;  or  100d,  102,  103a  or  103b.  M  12,  T  W  11.  Mrs 
Suarez-Galban. 

210b  Translation  Course  For  students  who  need  practice  in  translation  for  other 
disciplines.  Prerequisite:  100d  or  its  equivalent.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

212  Reading  of  Modern  Novels,  Plays,  and  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units; 
or  100d,  102,  103a,  or  103b.  M  10-11:50.  T  10.  Miss  Ortega-Costa,  Mrs 
Suarez-Galban. 

215  Literary  Currents  in  the  Hispanic  World.  An  introduction  to  literary  movements 
and  genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units;  or  100d,  102,  103a,  or  103b.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Clemente. 

216  Readings  in  Modern  Hispanic- American  Literature.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units;  or  100d,  102,  103a,  or  103b.     W  Th  F  10.     Miss  Navarro. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  following  Spanish  courses  is  212,  215,  or  216. 

300b  The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  Problems  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  Span- 
ish language;  practice  teaching.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Allegro. 

The  Formative  Period 

[330b  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems,  Chronicles,  and  Ballads.  A  study  of  the  continuity 
of  Spanish  epic  themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the  Romancero.] 

331  a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages  in  Literature.  The  legacy  of  the  Moorish, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  traditions.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Miss  Clemente. 
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[332a  Seminar:  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina.  A  study  of  medieval  and  pre- 
Renaissance  themes.] 

333b  Seminar:  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Hispanic  World  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
The  Peninsular  traditions  and  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  T  11-12:50. 
Miss  Clemente. 

The  Imperial  Period 

340b     Cervantes:     The  Birth  of  the  Modern  Novel.  W  F  2,  Th  3.     Mrs  Kelley. 

342a  Seminar:  Poetic  Themes  in  the  Golden  Age.  A  detailed  study  of  one  or  two  of  the 
seven  major  poets  of  the  Golden  Age:  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Luis  de  Leon, 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  Quevedo.  T  3-4:50.  Mrs 
Kelley. 

[343a  Lyric  Poetry:  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  development  of  Spanish  lyric 
poetry  from  Garcilaso  and  Boscan  to  Gongora  and  his  followers.] 

344a  Ideological  Framework  of  the  Imperial  Age.  An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of 
thought  in  sixteenth-century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  literature. 
T  5,  Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Kelley. 

[345a  Techniques  of  the  Novel  in  the  Golden  Age.  Studies  in  the  prevalent  genres: 
chivalric,  sentimental,  pastoral,  Byzantine,  picaresque.] 

[346b  Seminar:  Poetry  and  the  Drama:  Lope,  Calderon.  Intensive  analysis  of  the  dra- 
matic technique  of  one  of  these  two  major  dramatists.] 

347b  Golden  Age  Drama:  Juan  del  Encina  to  Calderon.  The  development  of  the  drama 
from  the  latest  medieval  examples  to  the  autos  sacramentales  of  Calderon.  T 
5,  Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Kelley. 

[350a  The  Literary  Life  of  Colonial  Hispanic- America.  The  conflict  between  artistic 
attitudes  and  European  influences  that  shaped  the  character  of  Hispanic- 
American  letters.] 

351a  Hispanic-American  Letters  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Th  11-12:50,  F  12. 
Miss  Navarro. 

The  Modern  Period 

360a  Romanticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Past.  Aspects  of  the  re-creation  of  old 
legendary  and  historical  material.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Navarro. 

[361a  Seminar:  Spanish  Romanticism  in  Its  European  Context.  European  romantic 
currents  and  Spanish  romantic  practice;  the  political  emigrations  and  their 
influence  on  Spanish  literature.] 
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362b  Seminar:  The  Hispanic  and  the  Universal  in  the  Novels  of  Galdos.  An  analysis  of 
Galdos'  complex  integration  of  Spain's  history  and  character  with  the  more 
intimate  conflicts  of  man.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Navarro. 

[363b  Realism  in  Spain:  The  Image  of  the  Regions.  Regionalism  as  an  original  Spanish 
contribution  to  the  nineteenth-century  novel.] 

[364a  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The  Generation  of  '98.  The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen 
in  the  writings  of  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  modern  essay.] 

365a  New  Directions  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Novel.  A  study  of  the  important  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light  of  their  formal  innovations  and  their 
artistic,  philosophical,  and  social  preoccupations.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr 
Allegro. 

366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism:  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Readings  in  twentieth- 
century  poetry;  a  study  of  trends,  schools,  and  movements.  W  F  1:40- 
2:50.     Mr  Wescott. 

[367b  Seminar  on  the  New  Drama:  Themes  and  Trends.  Contemporary  developments  in 
Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to  the  present.] 

370b  Seminar:  Hispanic-American  Society  in  the  Novel.  The  novel  as  a  mirror  of  vital 
aspects  of  Hispanic-America.     Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Navarro. 

[371b  Currents  in  Modern  His  panic- American  Poetry.  Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury Hispanic-American  poetry  as  a  counterpart  to  370b.] 

380a,  380b  Special  Studies  in  the  Formative  Period.  By  permission  of  the  department 
for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

382a,  382b  Special  Studies  in  the  Imperial  Period.  By  permission  of  the  department 
for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

384a,  384b  Special  Studies  in  the  Modern  Period.  By  permission  of  the  department  for 
senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

386a,  386b  Special  Studies  in  Hispanic-American  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  de- 
partment for  senior  majors  and  honors  students. 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Miss  Navarro. 

Students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  department  are  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 
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400        Research  and  I  ties  is.      {May  be  taken  for  double  credit) 

402a,  402b     History  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Miss  Navarro. 

410a,  410b     Spanish  Bibliography  and  Literary  Methods.      Mrs.  Kelley. 

440a  Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  main 
currents  of  Spanish  contemporary  literature  emphasizing  stylistic  analysis. 

460a  Studies  in  the  Golden  Age.  Traditionalism,  Renaissance,  Catholic  Reformation: 
artistic  and  ideological  problems,  in  reference  to  specific  authors,  works,  and 
periods. 

480a,  480b  Advanced  Studies  in  Spanish  Literature.  Arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
adviser  of  graduate  study  on  subjects  such  as  poetry  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Cervantes,  Tirso  and  the  Spain  of  his  epoch,  eighteenth-  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  prose. 

The  Majors 
Adviser  for  Hispanic  Studies  and  for  Hispanic-American  Studies:     Miss  Clemente. 

Hispanic  Studies 

Based  on  212  or  215  or  216. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  above  the  intermediate 
level.  Students  majoring  in  Hispanic  Studies  are  expected  to  elect  courses  in 
each  of  the  periods,  i.e.,  in  the  Formative,  the  Imperial  and  the  Modern. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper. 

Hispanic-American  Studies* 

Two  programs  are  offered: 

Program  I:  for  students  particularly  interested  in  literature. 

Based  on  212  or  215  or  216. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  above  the  intermediate 
level;  the  six  must  include  one  course  in  Colonial  Hispanic-American  literature 
and  one  in  Modern  Hispanic-American  literature.  Courses  dealing  with  Bra- 
zilian literature  may  also  be  included. 

Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly  urged  to  also  elect  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments dealing  with  Hispanic-American  problems. 
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An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper  dealing  with  Hispanic- 
American  literature. 

Program  II:  for  students  interested  in  fields  other  than  literature. 

Based  on  Spanish  IOOd  or  its  equivalent,  History  257a  and  255b  or  256b. 

Required  courses:  Hispanic  Studies  216  or  two  advanced  semester  courses  in  His- 
panic-American literature  (one  in  the  Colonial  and  one  in  the  Modern  Period), 
and  five  semester  courses  (on  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level)  to  be  selected 
from  Economics,  Geography,  Government,  Hispanic  Studies,  History,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  dealing  with  problems  in  or  related  to  Hispanic-America. 

An  examination  of  competence  or  an  integrating  paper  in  the  area  of  Hispanic- 
American  Studies;  the  nature  of  this  examination  or  paper  will  be  determined  by 
the  adviser  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  other  departments  concerned. 

Honors 

Director:     Mrs  Kelley. 

For  students  honoring  in  Spanish  or  Hispanic-American  literature. 

Based  on  212  or  215  or  216. 

Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses  six  of  which  must  be  above  the  intermediate 
level;  a  minimum  of  two  must  be  seminars.  Students  honoring  in  Hispanic- 
American  literature  must  include  in  their  programs  one  semester  course  in  Co- 
lonial and  one  in  Modern  Hispanic-American  literature  above  the  intermediate 
level.  In  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  a  long  paper  equivalent  in  credit 
to  one  semester  course. 

Information  regarding  examinations  can  be  obtained  from  the  Honors  Director. 

Students  honoring  in  Hispanic-American  Studies  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
fields  other  than  literature  will  plan  their  honors  work  with  the  director  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  other  departments  concerned. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS! 


Thomas    Corwin    Mendenhall,    b.litt.,    ph.d.,    ll.d., 

L.H.D. 

Max  Salvadori,  dr.  sc.  (pol.),  litt.d. 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  PH.D. 

Charles  Whitman  MacSherry,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Louis  Cohn-Haft,  ph.d. 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  ph.d.,  Acting  chairman,  first  semester 
fSTANLEY  Maurice  Elkins,  ph.d. 
f Allan  Mitchell,  ph.d. 
IRobert  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 

Joan  M.  Afferica,  ph.d. 

Allen  Weinstein,  ph.d. 

R.  Jackson  Wilson,  ph.d. 

David  Frederick  Allmendinger,  Jr.,  ph.d. 

R.  Alan  Lawson,  ph.d. 


lecturers: 


Leslie  J.  Burling ame,  m.a. 
Donald  Gordon  Cant,  m.a. 
2Thomas  J.  Clarke,  s.t.l.,  m.a. 
2Frank  Otto  Gatell,  ph.d. 

Richard  Sanford  Gordon,  m.a.,  m.phil. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  a.b.,  ll.b. 
Joachim  Wolfgang  Stieber,  m.a. 


Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are  available  to  all  students.  Those  who 
are  considering  a  major  or  advanced  work  in  history  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
History  100  or  101b.  The  "300  courses"  are  intended  primarily  for  upperclassmen. 
Students  planning  to  honor  in  history  should  consult  the  special  regulations. 

Introductory  Courses 

100  Problems  of  Historical  Analysis.  First  semester:  an  investigation  of  themes  in 
European  history  from  the  decline  of  Rome  through  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lee.  M  T  2;  dis.  T  W  9,  T  4-6,  W  2-4.  Second  semester:  an  introduction 
to  historical  method  and  a  study  of  a  selected  topic  in  European  or  Ameri- 
can history  since  1600.  Pro-seminar  meeting:  two  hours  per  week;  schedule 
and  topics  to  be  announced.    Mr  Nenner  and  Members  of  the  Department. 

101b  Problems  in  Greco-Roman  History.  A  study  of  classical  civilization  between  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  city-states  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Lee.  W  Th  10;  sect.  M  3-5,  F  10-12.     Mr  Cohn-Haft  and  Members  of  the 
Department. 

Intermediate  Courses 

201a  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  modern  study  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old  King- 
dom in  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

202a  Classical  Greece.     Th  10,  F  10-11:50.  Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

203b  The  Roman  Republic.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

[204b  The  Roman  Empire.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Cohn-Haft.] 

211a  Medieval  England.     M  1 2,  T  W  1 1 .     Mr  Cant. 

[212a  The  Medieval  World  from  300  to  1050.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.] 

[213b  The  Medieval  World  from  7050-7400.] 

[215a  The  Byzantine  Empire,  300-7453.} 

[216a  The  Islamic  Middle  East  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  From  Muhammad  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Haddad.] 

217a  East  Asia  to  7800.  The  formation  of  a  distinctive  civilization  in  China;  its 
extension  and  modification  in  China  and  Japan  and  other  areas  of  East 
Asia.     M  3-5.     Mr  MacSherry. 

221a  Europe,  7300-7530:  The  Later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  government  in  church  and  state  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  formation  of  new  cultural  ideals  in  Renais- 
sance Italy,  set  against  the  background  of  late  medieval  civilization.  M  T 
W  9.     Mr  Stieber. 

222b  Europe,  7475-7670:  Humanism,  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Transition  to 
Early  Modern  Times.  Humanism  north  of  the  Alps.  Religion  and  politics 
in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Stieber. 

223a  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  11.     Mr  Nenner. 

224a     France  from  7453  through  the  French  Revolution.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mrs  Hoyt. 
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226a      Russia  from  the  Kievan  Period  to  1801.     W  Th  10.  F  10-11:50.     Miss  Afferica. 

228b  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores admitted  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.  Mrs 
Hoyt. 

231a  Modern  European  History.  Europe's  liberal  age:  the  transformation  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  1814-1917.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  VV 
11.     Mr  Salvadori. 

232b  Modern  European  History.  Conflicts  and  revolutions  in  Europe  in  the  twentieth 
century;  prelude  to  war,  war  and  peace,  1904-1919;  Communist  and  Fascist 
revolutions;  democracies  in  crisis;  successes  and  failures  of  internationalism; 
World  War  II;  postwar  Europe.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  M  12,  T  11- 
12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Salvadori. 

233b  Modern  Britain.  Political,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of  Britain  from  1714. 
M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.     Mr  Nenner. 

[234b    France  since  Napoleon.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

[235a    Germany  since  1870.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Mitchell.] 

236b  Central  Europe  since  1815.  The  Habsburg  monarchy  and  its  successor  states. 
Problems  of  a  multinational  area  in  an  age  of  nationalism;  the  interaction 
between  this  area  and  the  great  powers.  M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr  von  Klem- 
perer. 

237b     Russia  since  1801.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Miss  Afferica. 

243a  The  Culture  of  Europe  between  the  Two  World  Wars.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     Mr  von  Klemperer. 

[251b  The  Islamic  Middle  East  since  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  its 
modern  successor-states,  Safavid  Persia,  and  modern  Iran.  M  T  W  9.  Mr 
Haddad.] 

[253b  East  Asia  since  1800.  The  period  of  internal  transformation  and  extensive 
Western  influence.     M  T  8:40-9:50.     Mr  MacSherry.] 

255b  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  Three  major  Latin  American  countries  since 
independence.  An  analysis  of  their  political,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Gordon. 

[256b    Mexico  and  the  Hispanic- Indian  Republics.] 
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257a      Hispanic  America  in  the  Colonial  Period.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Gordon. 

261a      The  Colonial  Experience  in  North  America.     Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Allmendinger. 

262b  The  United  States  in  the  Early  National  Period.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr 
Allmendinger. 

[264a    History  of  the  South  since  Reconstruction.] 

265a      Nineteenth-Century  America,    7840-7900.     Th   10,   F   10-11:50.     Mr  Weinstein. 

266a  Problems  in  United  States  Social  History.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50,  F  12.  Mr  Law- 
son. 

267b  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    M  T  1:40-2:50.  Mr  Weinstein. 

273a  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States.    M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Mr  Wilson. 

274b  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States.    M  12,  T  11-12:50.  Mr  Wilson. 

[281a  European  Economic  History.] 

285b  American  Economic  History:  7870-7950.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American  economic  development, 
the  problems  it  created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans  have  tried  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Recommended  background:  Economics  110a  or 
110b.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Aldrich.      (Economics) 

Colloquia 
Reading  and  discussion  courses  with  enrollment  limited  to  twenty  students. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department,  for  qualified  upper- 
classmen. 

311b     Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.     M  10-11:50.  Mr  Clarke. 

321a  The  Age  of  Absolutism.  A  comparative  analysis  of  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Continental  Europe  from  1648-1789.  Th  11-1.  Mrs 
Hoyt. 

322b  History  and  Historians.  A  study  of  great  historians  and  the  development  of 
historical  thought.     Th  11-1.     Mrs  Hoyt. 

[332a     Themes  in  English  History  since  7485.     M  3-5.     Mr  Nenner.] 
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[334b  Modern  Imperialism.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.     M  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori.] 

[335a    Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.] 

[336b    Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century.] 

337b  The  History  of  Women.  Topic  for  1970-71:  The  History  of  the  Women's 
Rights  Movement  in  America.  Not  open  to  students  who  are  taking  section 
(b)  of  American  Studies  231a  this  year.    Th  7:30-9:30.    Mr  Allmendinger. 

[361a    Problems  in  American  Political  Development.] 

[362a     The  United  States  since  1945.] 

381a,  381b  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Sciences.  A  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  history  and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level.  Classroom 
procedure  and  curriculum  in  secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Two  class  hours  with  ob- 
servation and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  background:  Edu- 
cation 232b.  By  permission  of  the  instructor.  M  3-4:50.  Mr  Ducharme. 
(Education) 

Seminars 

303b  Studies  in  Greek  History.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Cohn-Haft. 

313a  Studies  in  Medieval  History.  T  3-5.     Mr  Cant. 

324b  Topics  in  European  History,  1300-7600.     T  3-5.     Mr  Stieber. 

325b  The  Expansion  of  Europe  Overseas,  1500-1789.    M  7:30.     Mr  Mendenhall. 

[327a  The  Enlightenment  and  the  Encyclopedic     M  7:40.     Mrs  Hoyt.] 

328b  Problems  in  the  French  Revolution.     M  7:30.     Mrs  Hoyt. 

341a  Modern  Europe.     W  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori. 

[343b  Topics  in  British  History.     M  7:30.     Mr  Nenner.] 

345b  Modern  Germany.     T  3-5.     Mr  von  Klemperer. 

348a  Topics  in  Russian  History.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Problems  in  the  History  of  the 
Russian  Intelligentsia.     Th  4-6.     Miss  Afferica. 

[349a    Problems  in  European  Intellectual  History.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Mitchell.] 
[351b    Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  East.     T  3-5.     Mr  Haddad.] 
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353b  Problems  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  China.  Topic  for  1970-71 :  The  Challenge 
of  Western  Thought  in  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  China.  Th 
4-6.     Mr  MacSherry. 

355b      Problems  in  the  History  of  Latin  America.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Gordon. 

356a      Revolution  and  Leadership  in  Latin  America.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Gordon. 

357b  Comparative  Slave  Systems  in  the  Americas.  The  United  States,  Cuba,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Haiti.    T  3-5.    Mr  Gatell. 

[373a  The  American  Revolution.} 

374a  Problems  in  United  States  Intellectual  History.    T  3-5.     Mr  Wilson. 

[375b  United  States  Foreign  Policy.] 

376b  The  Antebellum  South.    M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Elkins. 

[377b  The  United  States  in  the  Gilded  Age.  Social  and  economic  change,  cultural 
life,  and  political  themes  in  late  nineteenth-century  America.  Th  7:30. 
Mr  Weinstein.] 

385a  Selected  Topics  in  Comparative  History.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  W  7:30.  Mr  von  Klemperer 
and  Mr  Weinstein. 

386b  Selected  Topics  in  Comparative  History.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Religion  and  Revo- 
lution: Puritanism  and  Society  in  Old  and  New  England.  T  3-5.  Mr 
Nenner  and  Mr  Wilson. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  and  in  History  and  Social  Science,  pp.  211-212. 

Graduate  Courses 

400a,  400b  Research  and  Thesis. 

401a,  401b  Special  Problems  in  Historical  Study.  Arranged  individually  with  graduate 
students. 

[421a    Problems  in  Early  Modern  History.] 

431b     Problems  in  Modern  European  History.     M  7:30.     Mr  Salvadori. 

461a     Problems  in  American  History.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Allmendinger. 

The  Major 

Advisers:    Mr  von  Klemperer,  Mr  Cohn-Haft,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Weinstein,  Mr  Law- 
son,  Mr  Allmendinger,  Mr  Nenner,  Mr  Stieber. 
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Adviser  for  the  Junior  Year  Abroad:     Mrs  Hoyt. 

All  sophomores  planning  to  study  abroad  and  seniors  returning  from  abroad  (except 

those  who  honor)  must  have  their  program  approved  by  the  departmental  Junior 

Year  Abroad  adviser. 

The  history  major  is  constituted  by  ten  semester  courses,  distributed  as  follows: 

1)  History  100  (2  semester  courses) 

2)  Major  Field  of  Concentration  (3  semester  courses,  of  which  one  must  be  a 

seminar) 

3)  Minor  Field  of  Concentration  (2  semester  courses  outside  the  major  field,  of 

which  one  should  normally  be  a  colloquium  or  seminar) 

4)  Ancient  Studies  (1  semester  course  in  ancient  history  or  one  of  the  following 

related  courses:  Art  211a,  Art  212b,  Government  260a,  Philosophy  124a) 

5)  Additional  Courses  (2  semester  courses  or  colloquia,  one  of  which  may  be  in 
a  related  discipline  unless  the  Ancient  Studies  course  is  taken  outside  the 
department). 

Freshmen  entering  the  major  with  a  satisfactory  score  in  European  history  on  either 
the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  or  the  department's  own 
placement  examination  (offered  in  the  fall  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes)  may 
be,  upon  petition,  exempted  from  the  first  semester  of  History  100.  This  semester 
course  may  then  be  replaced  by  any  intermediate  course  in  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance, or  Reformation  history.  Sophomores  wishing  to  enter  the  major  after 
having  taken  such  an  intermediate  course  may,  upon  petition,  substitute  it  for  the 
first  semester  of  History  100.  All  history  majors  are  ordinarily  expected  to  take 
the  second  (proseminar)  semester  of  History  100. 

Freshmen  or  sophomores  who  contemplate  entering  the  history  major  at  mid-year 
are  encouraged  to  take  History  101b.  This  course  may  count  as  Ancient  Studies 
and  will  provide  useful  background  for  History  100,  which  should  ordinarily  be 
taken  in  the  year  following.  History  100  and  History  101b  are,  of  course,  avail- 
able to  any  student  in  the  College. 

All  history  majors  will  be  expected  to  write  a  Competence  Examination  at  the  end 
of  their  senior  year.     This  will  consist  of  two  parts: 

1)  Historiography:  based  on  course  work  and  a  supplementary  reading  list 

distributed  by  the  department; 

2)  Historical  Problems:  based  primarily  on  the  major  field  of  concentration. 

The  major  field  of  concentration  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
Ancient 

Medieval  (300-1400) 
Early  Modern 

(either  Renaissance-Reformation,  1300-1610 
or  The  Age  of  Monarchy,  1600-1815) 
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Modern  Europe 

{either  Nineteenth  Century  Europe,  1789-1919 
or  Contemporary  Europe,  1890  to  the  present) 

United  States 
Latin  America 
Middle  East 
East  Asia 

Honors 
Director:     Miss  Afferica. 

The  honors  program  is  designed  for  selected  upperclassmen  of  demonstrated  ex- 
cellence who  meet  College  standards  for  admission  to  the  program.  The  degree 
with  honors  is  intended  to  enable  such  students  to  pursue  independent  work  with 
members  of  the  department.    The  student's  program  should  include  the  following: 

1)  History  100  (2  semester  courses) 

2)  Major  field  of  concentration  (3  semester  courses,  of  which  two  should  be 

seminars  or  honors  units) 

3)  Minor  field  of  concentration  (2  semester  courses,  of  which  at  least  one 

should  normally  be  a  colloquium,  seminar,  or  honors  unit) 

4)  Ancient  Studies  (1  semester  course) 

5)  Honors  thesis  (written  either  in  consecutive  semesters  or  in  a  single  semester; 

the  thesis  is  ordinarily  to  be  submitted  for  departmental  approval  at 
the  end  of  the  fall  semester  in  the  senior  year). 

Special  Studies  will  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  lecture  courses  (thus  counting 
as  two  semester  courses).  Preference  in  enrollment  will  be  given  to  honors  stu- 
dents.    Those  scheduled  for  1970-71  are: 

Comparative  History  (spring  semester).    Required  of  all  honors  students. 

Ancient  History  (fall  semester)  with  History  202a. 

Medieval  History  (spring  semester)  with  History  213b. 

Early  Modern  History  (fall  semester)  with  History  224a. 

Modern  European  History  (fall  semester)  with  History  243a. 

United  States  History  (spring  semester)  with  History  274b. 


HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 
See  p.  211. 
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professor:  fGiusEPPE  Velli,  dottore  in  lettere,  Chairman 

assistant  professor:  Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  dottore  in  lettere,  Acting 

Chairman 

lecturers:  Manlio  Cancogni,  dottore  in  lettere 

lole  florillo  magri,  a.m.,  dottore  in  lingue 

E  LETTERATURE  STRANIERE 

SPaola  Ottolenghi  Velli,  a.b. 


It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  take  History  102 
and  Philosophy  124a,  b.  Those  intending  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Italy  should 
consult  the  Chairman  about  preparatory  courses. 

11  Id  or  112  is  the  prerequisite  for  226  and  all  advanced  courses. 

In  all  literature  courses  majors  will  be  required  to  write  in  Italian;  non-majors 
may  do  written  work  in  English. 

A.     Language 

111  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  9;  W  Th  F  12;  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged. 
(A  special  section  for  those  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  greater  emphasis 
on  reading  ability  will  be  given.)     Mrs  Dinale,  Mrs  Magri. 

11  Id  Elementary  Course.  M  T  W  Th  F  9,  2;  two  additional  hours  to  be  arranged 
for  conversation.      Three  semesters'  credit.     Mrs  Dinale,  Mrs  Magri. 

112  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  from  modern  Italian  literature,  including 
grammar  and  composition;  followed  by  a  survey  of  Italian  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  two  entrance  credits  in  Italian  or  111.  W  Th  F  10.  Mrs 
Magri. 

[227a  Intermediate  Composition.  Reading  of  and  comment  on  contemporary,  not 
exclusively  literary,  Italian  texts  with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian-English  and  English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  11  Id,  112,  or 
permission  of  the  department.    T  3-4:50,  Th  3.    Mrs  Magri.] 

331a  Advanced  Composition.  Continuation  of  227a  with  emphasis  on  composition. 
Prerequisite:  227a  or  permission  of  the  department.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3.  Mrs 
Dinale. 
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B.     Literature 

226  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.  Reading  of  outstanding  works,  and  considera- 
tion of  their  cultural  and  social  background.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr 
Cancogni. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members 
of  the  Department. 

336        Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina  Commedia.     M  10-11:50.     Mr  Cancogni. 

[337a  Selected  Readings  from  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Fragmenta."  Emphasis  on  the  culture 
and  style  of  Petrarch.  Reasons  for  and  nature  of  Petrarchism.  T  11-12:50. 
Mr  Velli.] 

[337b  Boccaccio's  Decameron.  Themes,  structure,  and  narrative  technique.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  work  in  the  Italian  prose  tradition.  T  11-12:50. 
Mr  Velli.] 

338a  Machiavelli  and  Renaissance  Thought.  Reading  of  77  Principe  with  ample  selec- 
tions from  Discorsi  sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio  and  from  literary  works 
(Mandragola,  Belfagor,  Lettere).     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Cancogni. 

338b  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Literary  Ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
the  work  and  reading  of  significant  episodes.  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liber ata 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  Tasso's  lyricism  and 
the  pre-baroque  character  of  his  art.     T  11-12:50.     Mrs  Dinale. 

[339a  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  readings  from  Vico, 
Scienza  Nuova;  Alfieri,  Tragedie;  Foscolo,  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,  Sonetti, 
Sepolcri.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Dinale.] 

[339b  Italian  Romanticism.  Leopardi:  selected  readings  from  his  Canti.  Manzoni: 
/  Promessi  Sposi,  and  selections  from  minor  works.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr  Cancogni.] 

342b  Contemporary  Literature.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  narrative  in 
literature  and  the  cinema.  A  study  of  reciprocal  influences,  both  in  style 
and  subject  matter.  Works  by  Moravia,  Vittorini,  Pavese,  Rossellini, 
Bassani,  De  Sica,  Cassola,  Fellini,  Pasolini,  Sciascia,  Germi,  and  others  will 
be  analyzed.  To  be  given  in  English.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mrs  Dinale, 
Mr  Cancogni. 
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Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Velli. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mrs  Dinale,  Mr  Velli. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112. 

Requirements:    nine  semester  courses,   including  the  following:    226;    331a;   336; 
337a  or  b;  338a  or  b;  two  of  the  following:  339a,  339b,  342b. 

A  comprehensive  examination  based  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

Honors 

Directors:     Mrs  Dinale,  Mr  Velli. 

Based  on  11  Id  or  112. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  as  in  the  major,  and  a  long  paper  (a  semester  of 
independent  work). 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  general  field  of  Italian  literature;  one  in  linguistic 
preparation. 
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professors:  Bert  Mendelson,  ph.d. 

Alice  B.  Dickinson,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
associate  professor:  Michael  Caesar  Gemignani,  ph.d. 

assistant  professors:  Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  ph.d, 

David  Warren  Cohen,  ph.d. 

James  Joseph  Callahan,  ph.d. 

Alice  Jeanne  LaDuke,  ph.d 
instructor:  Daniel  Franklin  Stork,  b.a. 

lecturer:  *Neal  Henry  McCoy,  ph.d. 


Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  at  least 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics;  those  planning  to  major  in  mathematics  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  mathematics  throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     A  course  in  astronomy  or  physics  is  also  recommended. 

100a  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  I.  Number  theory,  congruences,  and  electrical 
networks.  For  students  who  do  not  plan  to  major  in  mathematics  or  a  phy- 
sical science.     M  12,  T  W  11.     Mr  Callahan. 

[101b  Topics  in  Finite  Mathematics  II.  Probability,  matrix  theory,  and  computer 
applications.     Prerequisite:  100  a  or  b.] 

102a  Pre-calculus  Mathematics.  Trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  some  topics  from 
algebra.  Prerequisite:  three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics,  not  including 
analytic  geometry.  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mrs 
Senechal, 

103a  Calculus  I.  The  derivative  with  applications,  the  integral,  the  mean  value 
theorem  and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  102a  or 
at  least  three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  including  analytic  geometry. 
M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  WTh  F  10,  F  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

103b  Repetition  of  103a.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mrs 
Senechal. 
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104a  Calculus  II.  Applications  of  the  definite  integral,  inverse  functions,  logarith- 
mic and  exponential  functions,  techniques  of  integration.  Prerequisite: 
103a  or  103b,  or  four  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  including  analytic 
geometry  and  at  least  a  half-year  of  calculus.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

104b  Repetition  of  104a.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor;  W  Th  F  2,  Th  3  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
Members  of  the  Department. 

105a  An  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Statistics  I.  This  course  is  particularly  designed 
for  students  in  biology,  economics,  and  the  social  sciences.  Prerequisite: 
three  entrance  credits  in  mathematics,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  W 
Th  F  10,  F  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr  Gemignani. 

106b  An  Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Statics  II.  Prerequisite:  105a.  W  Th  F  10, 
F  1 1  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.    Mr  Gemignani. 

[109b  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  school.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  Observation,  directed  teaching  and /or  tutoring,  and  two 
class  hours  weekly.  No  prerequisite  in  mathematics.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     Offered  in  alternate  years.] 

110b  Introduction  to  Symmetry.  The  mathematical  theory  of  repeating  patterns, 
studied  through  ornamental  patterns  and  applied  to  the  structure  of  crystals. 
Crystals  are  grown  and  the  physical  consequences  of  their  internal  symmetry 
are  examined.  Not  for  science  majors.  No  prerequisite.  Discussion-labo- 
ratory.    M  and  W  2-4.     Mrs  Senechal. 

113a  Computer  Programming.  Use  of  the  computer  to  solve  problems.  No  pre- 
requisite, although  calculus  is  recommended.  No  credit.  T  3-4.  Mr  Men- 
delson. 

113b     A  repetition  of  113a.    T  3-4.    Mr  Mendelson. 

114b  Advanced  Programming.  Assembly  language  for  the  IBM  1130  and  monitor. 
Prerequisite:  113a  or  the  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  No 
credit.     One  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Mendelson. 

201a  Linear  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  matrices,  linear  transformations,  systems  of 
linear  equations.  M  10-11 :50,  T  10;  T  Th  2,  W  3  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 
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201b  A  repetition  of  201a.  M  12,  T  W  11,  T  12  at  the  option  of  the  instructor; 
W  Th  F  12,  Th  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

202a  Calculus  HI.  Vectors,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration  with 
applications.  Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b;  201a  or  b  is  suggested.  M 
T  W  9.     Mr  Callahan. 

202b     Repetition  of  202a.    MT2,  W3;MTW9.    Members  of  the  Department. 

204b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics.  Fourier  analysis,  orthogonal  functions,  and 
applications.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b.  W  Th  F  12.  Mr  Calla- 
han. 

207a  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  Topics  will  include  set  theory,  axioma- 
tic systems  and  models,  relations  and  functions,  transfinite  numbers,  para- 
doxes, methods  of  proof.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  or  202a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     M  10  and  2-4.     Mrs  Dickinson. 

207b     A  repetition  of  207a.    W  Th  F  10.    Mr  Cohen. 

222a  Differential  Equations.  Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.   Prerequisite:  104a  or  b,  or  106b.    W  Th  F  12.     Mrs  Dickinson. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry.  Euclidean,  non-Euclidean,  and  projective  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  104a  or  b  or  106b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  T  Th  1:40- 
2:50.    Mr  Gemignani. 

233a  Modern  Algebra.  An  introduction  to  the  most  important  concepts  of  abstract 
algebra,  including  rings,  fields  and  groups.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  or  202 
a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    M  T  W  9.    Mr  McCoy. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     M  T  W  9. 

[234a  Projective  Geometry.  Axioms,  duality,  projectivities,  equivalent  formulations  of 
the  fundamental  theorem,  introduction  of  coordinates,  conies.  Prerequisite: 
202a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

[236b  Theory  of  Automata.  Introduction  to  mathematical  models  of  digital  com- 
puters including  Turing  machines  and  finite  automata,  and  topics  in  the 
logical  design  of  switching  circuits.  Prerequisite:  233a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     W  F  2,  Th  3.] 

238b  Theory  of  Numbers.  Properties  of  integers  including  congruences,  primitive 
roots,  quadratic  residues,  continued  fractions.  Prerequisite:  233a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.    M  T  12,  W  11.    Mrs  Senechal. 
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240a  Differential  Geometry.  Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  three 
dimensions.    Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.    T  Th  1:40-2:50.    Mr  Callahan. 

242a  Topology.  Point  set  topology,  the  real  line,  metric  spaces,  abstract  topological 
spaces.    Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.    W  Th  F  10.    Mr  Cohen. 

244a  Complex  Variables.  Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration,  Cauchy 
integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues,  applications.  Prerequisite:  201a  or  b 
and  202a  or  b.    M  T  W  9.    Mrs  Senechal. 

246a  Probability.  Mathematical  theory  of  probability  with  an  introduction  to 
mathematical  statistics.    Prerequisite:  202a  or  b.    M  12,  T  W  11.    Mr  Stork. 

250b  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics in  secondary  schools.  Selection  and  presentation  of  mathematics  in  the 
secondary  curriculum.  Observation  and  directed  teaching,  and  two  class 
hours  weekly.  Prerequisites,  two  semester  courses  beyond  202a  or  b.  M 
2-4.     Mrs  Dickinson. 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  majors  who  have 
had  at  least  four  semester  courses  beyond  104a  or  b. 

302a,  302b  Special  Studies  for  Honors  Students.  Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  long 
paper.  The  topic  of  specialization  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken 
for  double  credit. 

[313a     Topics  in  Foundations  and  Logic.     T  3-5,  Th  3.     Mr  Gemignani.] 

333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  further  study 
of  topics  included  in  233a.    Prerequisite:  233a  or  b.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Stork. 

343a  Mathematical  Analysis  I.  A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  the  calculus. 
Prerequisite:  201a  or  b  and  202a  or  b.    M  12,  T  .W  11.    Miss  LaDuke. 

344b     Mathematical  Analysis  II.    Prerequisite:  343a.    M  12,  T  W  11.    Miss  LaDuke. 

Graduate 

420a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Topology  and  Analysis. 
430a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry. 
440a,  b    Special  Studies  in  Algebra. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mrs  Dickinson,  Mr  Mendelson,  Mrs  Senechal. 
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Requirements:  Nine  semester  courses,  including  201a  or  b,  202a  or  b,  and  233a  or 
b.  Two  of  the  nine  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Astronomy  122  or  courses 
at  a  higher  level;  Chemistry  231,  345a,  455a  and  b;  Philosophy  231b;  Physics 
214  or  courses  at  a  higher  level  Except  for  104a  or  b  and  106b,  the  mathematics 
courses  must  be  at  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level. 

Within  guidelines  established  by  the  department  and  with  its  approval,  each  major 
will  have  the  option  of  an  examination  or  paper,  or  an  appropriate  combination 
of  the  two.     This  requirement  will  normally  be  met  in  the  senior  year. 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Dickinson. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  nine  courses  required  for  the  major,  students  must 
take  the  Special  Studies  for  honors  students  (302a  and  302b,  which  include  the 
long  paper),  in  the  senior  year.  Either  302a  or  302b  may  be  taken  for  double 
credit. 

Examinations:  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  major,  each  honors  student 
must  take  an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her  honors  thesis. 
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professors: 


associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


TEACHING  FELLOW! 


lecturers: 


fALVIN  Derald  Etler,  mus.b. 
Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  a.m. 
Iva  Dee  Hiatt,  m.a.,  Director  of  Choral  Music 
Vernon  D.  Gotwals,  Jr.,  m.f.a. 
Paul  Richer  Evans,  ph.d. 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  mus.m.,  lic.  de  concert 
Adrienne  Auerswald,  a.m.,  Chairman 
Dorothy  Stahl,  b.mus. 
Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  ph.d. 
William  Petrie  Wittig,  mus.m. 
*  *Lory  Wallfisch 
Ernst  Wallfisch 
John  Porter  Sessions 
Lawrence  Arthur  Doebler,  mus.b. 
Edward  Constantin  Laufer,  m.f.a. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  mus.m. 
Monica  M.  Jakuc,  m.s. 
Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  m.a. 
Gretchen  d'Armand,  m.m. 
Margaret  Toohey,  a.b. 

^IGEL  HARWOOD  COXE,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.A.M. 

2Theodore  C.  Grame,  mus.m. 
Richard  H.  Moryl,  a.m. 
Jean  T.  Pemberton,  b.mus. 
Giovina  D.  Sessions,  m.m. 


Students  considering  a  major  in  music  are  strongly  advised  to  take  111  in  the 
freshman  year. 

A.     Theory  and  Composition 

Ilia,  111b  Elementary  Course.  Ear  training.  Vocabulary,  rudiments,  exercises  in 
elementary  harmony.  Second  semester:  exercises  in  four-part  writing  and 
analysis.  Prerequisite  for  111b:  Ilia  or  112a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  T  W  9,  W  Th  F  9,  W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Laufer,  Mr  Sessions,  Miss  Smith. 

112a  Beginning  Counterpoint.  Ear  Training.  Exercises  in  species  counterpoint. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  exempted  from  Ilia  but  may  also  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  completed  111.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Smith. 
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221  Intermediate  Course.  Ear  training.  Exercises  in  writing  with  linear  emphasis. 
Prerequisite:  111.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  M  T  1:40-2:50,  W  3.  Mr 
Miller. 

226b  Musical  Sound  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physi- 
cal aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acous- 
tics of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound. 
Prerequisite:  simple  algebra.  Lecture-demonstration;  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory experiment  every  other  week.  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mrs  Ivey,  Mr 
Josephs.      [Physics] 

231a  Tonal  Organization.  Practice  in  analytical  techniques.  Prerequisite:  221. 
M  T  1 :40-2:50.     Mr  Laufer. 

233       Composition  in  Small  Forms.     Prerequisite:  221.     Mr  Moryl. 

342        Composition  for  Small  Instrumental  Groups.    Prerequisite:  233.     Mr  Moryl. 

B.     History   and   Literature 

113  An  Introduction  to  Music.  First  semester:  components  of  music,  music  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Second  semester:  musical  styles  from  the  Renaissance  to 
1900.  No  previous  training  in  music  is  required.  M  T  2  and  a  one-hour 
section  meeting  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wittig. 

115b  An  Introduction  to  African  and  Afro-American  Music.  Some  musical  traditions 
of  Africa  and  their  dissemination  in  the  Americas.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Grame. 

223  A  Survey  of  Western  Music  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Present.  Prerequisite:  111 
or  113.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Evans. 

234a  Beethoven.  Prerequisite:  223.  Alternates  with  235a.  W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.  Mr 
Bloom. 

[235a  Symphonic  Developments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Prerequisite:  223.  Alter- 
nates with  234a.] 

236b  Aspects  of  Music  in  the  Romantic  Era.  Developments  in  symphony  and  opera 
after  Beethoven.     W  2,  Th  3,  F  2.     Mr  Bloom. 

329a  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Opera  from  its  beginning  through  A.  Scar- 
latti; choral  and  instrumental  music.  Prerequisite:  223.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50. 
Mr  Evans. 

337b  Bach  and  Handel.  Prerequisite:  223.  M  10-11:50,  T  10.  Mr  Gotwals, 
Miss  Smith. 
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338a     Haydn  and  Mozart.     Prerequisite:   223.     M   10-11:50,  T   10.     Mr  Gotwals. 

339a     Solo  Song.     Study  of  representative  works  from  1800  to  1925.     Prerequisite: 
223.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Miss  Smith. 

345b     Modern  Music.     Prerequisite:  231a.     M  T  1:40-2:50      Mr  Laufer. 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Mr  Evans. 

401,  401a,  401b     Special  Studies. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis. 

[452a    Precedents  for  Contemporary  Procedures.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Alternates  with  453a.     Mr  Etler.] 

[453a    Serialism.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     Alternates  with 
452a.] 

453b     Seminar  in  Sixteenth-Century  Music.     Prerequisite:   223.     Open  to  seniors  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.     Th  11-12:50.     Miss  Smith. 

455a     Seminar  in  Medieval  Music.     Prerequisite:  223.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Evans. 

455b     Seminar  in  Baroque  Music.     Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Mr  Evans. 

C.     Practical  Music 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  and  representative  literature  of  the  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  viola  da  gamba,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  and  French  horn,  and  in  instrumental  ensemble  and  conducting. 
There  are  fees  for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction  and  for  the  use  of 
practice  rooms.     These  fees  are  listed  on  pp.  223-224  of  the  Catalogue. 

Courses  in  practical  music  normally  require  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  per 
week.  The  required  minimum  of  practice  time  is  five  hours  per  week  for  half- 
courses  and  ten  hours  for  full  courses. 

Introductory  level  courses  in  practical  music  must  be  taken  above  the  minimum  program 
and  are  counted  as  half-courses. 

Courses  of  intermediate  or  advanced  level  may  be  taken  within  or  above  the  minimum 
program,  as  a  full  course  or  half -course,  respectively,  but  a  student  who  wishes  to  continue 
practical  music  above  the  introductory  level  must  take  at  least  one  year  course  or 
two  semester  courses  from  Division  A  or  B  before  graduation. 
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A  minimum  grade  of  C  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
a  second  year  course  in  practical  music. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
a  course  above  the  introductory  level. 


Before  registering  for  any  course  in  practical  music,  the  student  must  arrange  an 
audition  through  the  office  of  the  department.  Auditions  are  held  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments.  Candidates  for  these  courses  will 
be  expected  to  play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice.  Candidates  for  Music  141  will  be  expected  to  perform  a  song  for  solo 
voice. 

Piano.  Candidates  for  Music  121  will  be  expected  to  play  three  pieces  represent- 
ing different  styles  in  piano  literature,  one  from  each  of  the  following  headings:  (1) 
a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach;  (2)  an  allegro  movement  from  a  sonatina  or  sonata  by  Clementi, 
Kuhlau,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven;  (3)  a  piece  composed  after  1825. 

Piano.  121,  122,  222,  323,  424,  425.  Mr  Miller,  Mrs  Wallfisch,  Mr  Fearn,  Miss 
Jakuc,  Mr  Coxe. 

Organ.     132,  232,  333,  434,  435.     Prerequisite:  121  or  its  equivalent.     Mr  Gotwals. 

Harpsichord.  202,  303,  404,  405.  Prerequisite:  122  or  132,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Mrs  Wallfisch. 

Voice.  141.  This  course  will  require  two  class  hours,  one  half-hour  lesson,  and 
four  hours  of  practice  per  week.  142,  242,  343,  444,  445.  Miss  Stahl,  Miss 
Auerswald,  Mrs  d'Armand. 

Violin.     151,  152,  252,  353,  454,  455.     Mr  Naegele,  Mr  Wallfisch,  Mrs  Sessions. 

Viola.    161,  162,  262,  363,  464,  465.     Mr  Wallfisch. 

Violoncello.     171,  172,  272,  373,  474,  475.     Mr  Sessions. 

Viola  da  Gamba.     163,  164,  264,  364,  468,  469.     Mr  Wallfisch. 

Wind  Instruments.  181,  182,  282,  383,  484,  485.  Mr  Wittig,  Mrs  Tanner,  flute; 
Mr  Bloom,  oboe;  Mr  Lynes,  clarinet;  Mr  Hebert,  bassoon. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  191a,  191b,  192a,  192b,  292a,  292b,  393a,  393b.  Open  to 
qualified  students  who  are  studying  their  instruments.     These  courses  require 
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one  hour  lesson  and  three  hours  of  practice  per  week.     One-quarter  course 
credit.     Mr  Naegele,  Mr  Sessions,  Mr  Wallfisch,  strings;  Mr  Lynes,  winds. 

210b  Orchestral  Conducting.  Instrumental  usage,  score-reading,  and  baton  tech- 
nique. Prerequisite:  111  or  one  introductory  course  in  Division  C,  Practical 
music,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  One-quarter 
course  credit.     W  Th  10.     Mr  Wittig. 

220  Choral  Conducting.  Study  of  various  styles  of  choral  music  suitable  for  second- 
ary schools  and  small  groups.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  sixteen  students. 
Prerequisite:  223  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  class  hours.  Two 
semester  hours  credit.     T  3-4:50.     Miss  Hiatt. 

[241b  English  Diction  for  Singers.  Prerequisite:  142  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Two  class  hours.     One-quarter  course  credit.    MissStahl.] 

316b  The  Teaching  of  Music.  Advanced  music  education  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  a  sequence  from  Kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     Prerequisite:  111  and  223.     Th  7:30.     Mrs  Pemberton. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Miss  Smith,  Mr  Gotwals. 

Requirements:  Twelve  semester  courses,  including  the  following:  Ilia  (or  112a), 
111b,  221,  223,  231a,  five  additional  semesters  of  intermediate  or  advanced  grade 
(at  least  three  of  which  must  be  from  Division  B,  History  and  Literature),  and  an 
examination  of  competence  in  Division  A,  Theory  and  Composition. 

Foreign  Languages:  Students  are  urged  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  German 
and  Italian  as  well  as  of  French. 

Honors 

Director:     Miss  Smith. 

Requirements  Students  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  but,  in  the  senior 
year,  present  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  one  semester  course  in  the  first  semester, 
and  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar.  Students  will  also  take  a  special  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
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professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR: 

lecturers: 


Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  Chairman 
Morris  Lazerowitz,  ph.d. 
Murray  James  Kiteley,  ph.d. 
Malcolm  B.  E.  Smith,  ph.d. 

1  Annette  Nemore  Barnes,  ph.d. 
xLynn  V.  Foster,  a.b. 


Ilia,  111b  Basic  Philosophical  Problems.  Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  most 
important  classical  and  modern  philosophical  works,  to  introduce  the  student 
to  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  sources  of  knowledge,  freedom 
and  determinism,  nature  and  status  of  ideas.  A  different  selection  of  prob- 
lems in  each  semester.  Ilia  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  111b.  For  Ilia:  T 
3-4:50,  W  3;  T  Th  1:40-2:50,  Th  F  8:40-9:50;  for  111b:  T  Th  1:40-2:50; 
Th  F  8:40-9:50;  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mrs  Lazerowitz,  Mr  Kiteley,  Mrs 
Barnes,  Mrs  Foster. 


121b 


124a 


121a  Logic.  Study  of  formal  inference:  truth-function  techniques,  elementary 
quantification,  classes,  the  syllogism.  The  course  is  intended  to  train  the 
student  in  effective  use  of  principles  of  correct  reasoning.  T  11-12:50; 
sect.  W  11.     Mr  Lazerowitz,  Mrs  Lazerowtiz. 

A  repetition  of  121a.  T  11-12:50;  sect  W  11.  Mr  Lazerowitz,  Mrs  Lazero- 
witz 

History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy 
from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  some  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers.  Lee.  W  Th  10;  sect.  M  10-11:50,  F  10-11:50.  Mr 
Kiteley,  Mr  Smith. 

124b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  Lee.  W  Th  10;  Sect.  M  10- 
11:50,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Kiteley,  Mr  Smith. 

222b  Ethics.  Critical  discussion  of  some  of  the  major  theories  in  the  history  of 
ethics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  of  Aristotle,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Kant, 
and  Mill.     M  T  1 :40-2:50.     Mr  Smith. 
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[230a  American  Philosophy.  Philosophical  ideas  of  Edwards,  Emerson,  Royce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  others,  with  attention  to  the  connection  of  these  ideas 
with  current  religious,  political,  and  moral  views.] 

231a  Logic.  Postulate  sets  and  their  properties.  Quantification  theory.  Topics 
in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Prerequisite:  121a 
or  b.    W  2,  Th  4-6.     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

233a  Aesthetics.  Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature  of  art,  the  nature 
of  aesthetic  experience,  the  role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems.  M  T  1 :40- 
2:50.     Mr  Smith. 

[234a  Continental  Rationalism.  A  study  of  Descartes'  works  and  the  writings  of  his 
critics  from  his  own  time  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses 
chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a.b;  231a  or  b.] 

235a  Political  Philosophy.  A  critical  discussion  of  problems  in  political  philosophy, 
to  include:  the  distinction  between  fact  and  value,  the  source  and  nature  of 
the  citizen's  obligation  to  the  state,  and  the  duties  of  the  state.  W  1:40- 
2:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Smith. 

236b  Plato  and  Platonism.  Study  of  some  of  the  major  dialogues  of  Plato  and  their 
influence  on  classical  and  Christian  neo-Platonism  as  well  as  on  recent  forms 
of  Platonic  realism.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia. 
b;  124a,  b;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     M  3-5.     Mr.  Kiteley. 

237a  Philosophical  Topics.  A  non-historical  treatment  of  some  topic  or  school  of 
current  interest.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Existentialism.  Prerequisite:  two 
semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
M  3-5.     Mr  Kiteley. 

[237b  Systematic  Philosophy.  Study  of  some  systematic  view  through  analysis  of  the 
work  of  a  selected  philosopher,  classical  or  modern.  To  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.] 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the  de- 
partment. 

[311a  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Bradley,  Russell,  G.  E.  Moore.  Prereq- 
uisite: two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231a  or  b.  Open 
to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-6  and  a  third  hour  to 
be  arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz.] 
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[311b  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Ayer,  Carnap,  Wittgenstein,  Austin, 
Quine.  Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b; 
231a  or  b.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  4-6 
and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Mrs  Lazerowitz.] 

312b  Wittgenstein.  Certain  views  in  the  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  and  in 
Philosophical  Investigations.  Changes  in  the  methods  of  philosophy:  logical 
positivism,  linguistic  analysis,  metaphilosophy.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  two  semester  courses  chosen  from  Ilia,  b;  124a,  b;  231a  or  b. 
T  3-5.     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 

[321a  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  study  of  some  problems  raised  by  a  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  science.  Analyses  of  the  concepts  of  explanation,  law  of  nature, 
confirmation,  induction,  causation,  purpose,  and  others.  Discussion  of  the  impli- 
cations of  science  for  broader  philosophical  issues  such  as  value  and  free- 
dom. Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  Ilia,  111b,  121a,  121b; 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

331b  Metaphysics  and  Language.  A  selection  of  topics  in  metaphysics:  transcendent 
reality,  abstract  entities,  causation,  the  notion  of  a  perfect  being.  Construc- 
tion of  several  metaphysical  systems.  Some  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween language  and  metaphysical  theories  and  arguments.  Prerequisite: 
one  semester  course  chosen  from  234a;  236b;  237b;  311a,  b;  312b.  Th  11-1. 
Mr  Lazerowitz. 

332a  Knowledge  and  Perception.  An  examination  of  certain  problems  concerning  the 
objects  of  perception  and  knowledge,  the  role  of  reason  and  the  senses,  scep- 
ticism regarding  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  and  other  minds.  Pre- 
requisite: one  semester  course  chosen  from  234a;  236b;  237b;  311a,  b;  312b; 
331b.     W  7:30:9-30.     Mr  Kiteley. 

See  also  the  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  211-212. 


Seminars 

333b  Value  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  ethics  and  aesthetics.  Topic  for  1970-71: 
Ethical  Noncognitivism.     Th  4-6.     Mr  Smith. 

335a  Empiricism.  The  foundations  of  Empiricism  in  the  critique  of  Rationalism. 
The  development  of  the  Empiricist  tradition  through  its  major  figures,  with 
emphasis  on  special  problems.     M  11-1.     Mr  Lazerowitz. 
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335b  Philosophical  Analysis.  The  nature  of  analysis  employed  in  philosophy,  with 
applications  to  a  selection  of  problems.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr  Lazero- 
witz. 

Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Lazerowitz. 

450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.      By  permission  of  the  department  for  graduates 

and  qualified  undergraduates  (e.g.,   Theory  of  Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Log- 
ical Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics) . 


The  Major 
Adviser:     Mrs  Lazerowitz. 
Based  on  two  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  121a  or  b,  and  any  two  from  Ilia, 
111b,  124a,  and  124b,  unless  these  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  major. 

An  examination  testing  competence  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  philosophy,  the 
field  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser.  If  Field  1  is  chosen, 
some  area  will  be  selected  for  specialization,  in  accordance  with  the  student's  in- 
terests. Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  examining  interdepartmental 
majors. 

Fields:     1.  History  of  Philosophy. 

2.  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

3.  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

4.  Ethics,  Aesthetics,  Political  Philosophy  (choice  of  two  areas). 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Kiteley. 

Based  on  two  semester  courses  from  Ilia,  111b,  124a,  124b.  In  addition,  121a  or  b 
is  required.  For  other  prerequisites  for  specific  programs,  the  Director  should  be 
consulted. 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy,  and  two  addi- 
tional semester  courses  in  philosophy  or  in  a  related  field;  a  long  paper  written  in 
the  first  semester.     The  work  in  philosophy  shall  normally  include  two  seminars. 

Two  examinations:  one  on  History  of  Philosophy  (Field  1);  one  from  Fields  2,  3,  4, 
or  from  an  interdisciplinary  area  of  study. 
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professor: 
associate  professors: 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 


instructors: 


TEACHING  FELLOW: 


tjANE  Adele  Mott,  ph.d.,  Director 
Eunice  Ellen  Way,  ph.d.,  Acting  Director 
Rita  May  Benson,  m.s.  in  h.p.e. 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Martha  Clute,  a.m. 
Wendy  Joyce  Willett,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 
Patricia  Dawn  Downie,  ed.d. 
Linda  K.  Hall,  b.s. 
Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 
Sheryl  Kay  Behne,  b.s. 
Ann  Marie  Hicks,  m.s. 

Heather  Mary  Locke,  Bedford  college  diploma 
Kathy  Sue  Nutt,  b.s. 
Susan  Pamela  Corbeletta,  b.s. 
Kathryn  Flynn,  b.s. 
Karen  Sue  Keysor,  b.s. 
S.  Annette  Thompson,  b.s.p.e. 
JoAnn  Rosemarie  Jansen,  b.s.  in  ed. 


lecturers: 


2Pearl  Berlin,  ph.d. 
Doris  Kimball  Viguers,  m.s.  in  phy.  ed. 


Physical  Education  is  offered  on  a  trimester  system:  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
terms. 

The  Athletic  Association,  open  to  all  students,  is  under  the  direction  of  this  De- 
partment. 

A.     Physical  Education  for  Undergraduates 

Requirements 

Satisfactory  completion  of  100a,  Fall  term,  and  five  terms  selected  from  the  offer- 
ings in  100b,  c,  200a,  b,  c  is  required  of  all  students,  normally  within  the  first  two 
years.  The  level  of  work  may  be  introductory,  intermediate,  or  advanced  depend- 
ing on  the  ability,  needs,  and  physical  condition  of  the  individual. 

Students  who  wish  to  complete  the  physical  education  requirement  in  less  than 
two  years  may  enroll  in  three  or  four  hours  per  week. 

Students  enrolled  in  physical  education  are  required  to  wear  clothing  suitable  for 
the  activity  as  designated  by  the  department. 
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Exemptions 


Entering  students  who  demonstrate  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  physical  educa- 
tion may  be  granted  total  exemption  from  Beginning  Swimming,  on  the  basis  of  a 
practical  test.  Partial  exemption  from  the  Physical  Education  requirement  may 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  written  and  practical  examination  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: basketball,  badminton,  tennis,  golf,  field  hockey,  intermediate  or  advanced 
swimming,  soccer,  volleyball,  riding,  modern  dance,  lacrosse,  canoeing,  and  softball. 
(Partial  exemption  excuses  the  student  from  one  term  of  physcical  education.  Tests 
for  exemptions  will  be  administered  during  the  first  week  of  College. 

It  is  assumed  that  entering  students  who  receive  such  exemption  will  engage 
regularly  in  sports  or  dance  activities  for  recreation. 

100a,  100b,  100c.     Dance,  and  Sports.1  Two  periods  of  one  hour  each  for  freshmen. 

Fall  Term.     Required  for  freshmen.     Two  periods,  swimming  for  those  who  have 
not  passed  the  test;  for  others  a  choice  of  the  following: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Dance:  ballet,  folk,  and  modern. 

Sports:  archery,  canoeing,  crew,  golf,  hockey,  riding,  sailing,  soccer,  swimming, 
tennis,  volleyball. 

Winter  Term.     Two  periods,  swimming  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  test;  for 
others  a  choice  of: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Conditioning. 

Dance:  ballet,  folk,  and  modern. 

Sports:  badminton,  basketball,  bowling,  fencing,  gymnastics  and  apparatus,  rid- 
ing, skiing,  squash,  swimming. 

Spring  Term.     Two  periods,  swimming  for  those  who  have  not  passed  the  test; 
for  others  a  choice  of: 

Adapted  physical  education. 

Dance:  ballet  and  modern. 

Sports:  archery,  canoeing,  children's  games,  crew,  golf,  lacrosse,  riding,  softball, 
swimming,  tennis,  track  and  field,  volleyball. 


lA  fee  is  charged  for  badminton,  golf,  sailing,  skiing,  squash  and  tennis.     The  riding 
fee  covers  the  rental  of  horses. 
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200a,  b,  c;  225a,  b,  c;  250a,  b,  c.  Dance,  and  Sports  for  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors,  respectively.  Two  periods  of  one  hour  each.  Each  term  a  choice 
of  activities  as  listed  under  the  corresponding  term  for  100a,  b,  and  c. 

Optional  Class  and  Recreational  Opportunities 

Non-Credit  Participation  in  Sports  and  Dance 

Students  may  elect  classes  above  the  required  two  hours  per  week.  Those  having 
completed  the  physical  education  requirement  may  elect  any  class  listed  under  100a, 
b,  c,  or  may  enroll  in  sections  limited  to  upperclassmen. 

All  students  whose  health  status  is  satisfactory  may  participate  in  intramural  com- 
petition, sports  and  dance  open  hours,  club  activities,  and  special  events  such  as  week- 
end sailing,  outing  trips,  and  horseback  rides. 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Physical  Education 

Undergraduates  interested  in  coaching  sports  at  the  secondary  school  level  or  in 
recreational  leadership  work,  and  those  who  plan  to  enroll  in  the  graduate  course  in 
physical  education  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  or  415b.  Zoology  132b  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Physical  Education  400a,  410a,  415b. 

B.      Graduate  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  is  open  both  to  students  who  have  majored 
in  physical  education  as  undergraduates  and  to  those  who  have  majored  in  other 
subjects.  For  students  who  have  not  majored  in  physical  education  as  undergraduates, 
the  program  includes  a  preliminary  year  of  study.  Properly  qualified  students  from 
Smith  and  other  colleges  will  be  accepted  for  work  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Physical  Education  (M.S.  in  Phy.  Ed.).  Two  semester  courses  of  zoology, 
three  semester  courses  of  education,  and  two  semester  courses  in  one  of  the  following: 
chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  nutrition,  physics,  experimental  psychology, 
zoology  should  be  offered  as  prerequisites.  Smith  College  students  and  others  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  these  courses  and  the  equivalent  of  four  of  the  five 
Physical  Education  courses  400a,  405a,  405b,  410a,  415b  may  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  in  the  first  year;  other  students  normally  require  two  years. 

For  further  information  write  to  Miss  Way,  Scott  Gymnasium,  for  the  special 
booklet  describing  the  program. 

400a  or  b  Adapted  Physical  Education.  Study  of  the  preventive  and  corrective 
phases  of  physical  education  and  of  physical  conditions  requiring  exercise 
adaptations.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Downie. 
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405a,  405b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Curriculum  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  adapted  physical  education,  basic  motor  skills,  dance,  and 
sports.  Supervised  teaching.  Lectures  and  practice.  Required  in  the  first 
year  of  students  enrolled  in  the  two-year  graduate  course.  Open  to  under- 
graduates by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Prerequisite 
for  405b:  405a.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

410a  The  Anatomy  of  Movement.  Kinesiology,  an  analytical  study  of  human  motor 
activity.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
132b  and  permission  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Downie. 

415b  The  Physiology  of  Movement.  Physiology  applied  to  human  motor  activity.  Two 
lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132b  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Hours  to  be  arranged.    MissDownie. 

420a,  420b  Special  Studies.  In  adapted  physical  education,  administration,  current 
problems,  dance,  recreation,  or  other  approved  topics.  Hours  scheduled 
individually.     Members  of  the  Department. 

425a,  425b  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  Activities.  Theory  and  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  405a,  405b,  offering  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
adapted  physical  education  and  basic  motor  skills,  dance,  or  sports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

430a  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of 
physical  education  including  testing  and  statistical  methods.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Viguers. 

435b     Evaluation  of  Physical  Education.     Continuation  of  430a.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

440a  or  440b  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  school  and  camp  programs  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  safety  education.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

445a  Research  in  Physical  Education.  Critical  survey  of  literature,  study  of  research 
design  and  techniques,  and  practice  in  preparation  of  research  reports.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Way. 

450,  450a,  450b  Thesis.  One  semester  required  of  master's  degree  candidates.  Two 
semesters  optional.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Way. 

455a  or  455b  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

460a  or  460b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Individually  arranged.  Miss 
Clute. 
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professors:  Jess  J.  Josephs,  ph. d. 

Adam  Henry  Spees,  ph.d. 

Margaret  Ann  Waggoner,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:         JMelvin  Sanford  Steinberg,  ph.d. 

William  Bruce  Hawkins,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
assistant:  Krystyna  Helena  Jaworowska 

lecturer:  Elizabeth  Spencer  Ivey,  m.a.t. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are  advised  to  elect  both  115  and  a  course 
in  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year.  Students  majoring  in  other  quantitative 
sciences  are  urged  to  take  115  rather  than  Ilia  and  b.  Either  Physics  Ilia,  b  and 
120a  or  Physical  Science  193  and  Physics  120a  are  considered  equivalent  to  Physics 
115. 

[1 1  la,  b  Elementary  Physics.  Physics  in  modern  society.  Conceptual  models  of  waves, 
moving  objects,  electric  circuits,  and  atoms  will  be  developed  by  class  dis- 
cussion starting  from  the  students'  own  observations.  The  effect  of  physics 
on  society;  political  and  social  controversies  involving  physics.  One  two- 
hour  laboratory  and  three  hours  of  lecture  and  class  discussion  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  111b:  Ilia.  Lee.  and  dis.  T  11-12:50,  W  11;  lab.  T  3.  Mr 
Hawkins.] 

115  General  Physics.  The  motion  of  material  bodies,  concentrating  on  inertia, 
energy,  and  interactions,  with  emphasis  on  operational  definitions.  Elec- 
tromagnetism  and  relativity,  wave  phenomena,  and  a  brief  introduction  to 
quantum  physics.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion  period,  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  introductory  Calculus,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Recommended  for  students  intending  to  major 
in  science  or  in  mathematics.  Lee.  W  Th  F  10;  disc.  F  11,  3-5  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor;  lab.  M  T  Th  F  2.  Mr  Hawkins  and  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

120a  General  Physics  Problems.  Prerequisite:  111b,  or  Physical  Science  193;  and 
Calculus  II,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  One  class  period;  a  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  for  those  entering  with  Physical  Science  193  only. 
One-quarter  course  credit.     Members  of  the  Department. 

214b  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (E  I).  Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Laboratory  work 
with  electric  circuits  and  electron  physics.     Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
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laboratory.     Prerequisites:    115  or  the  equivalent.   T  3-5,  W   3-4,  Th  2-5. 
Mr  Josephs. 

220b  Mechanics  I.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  relativistic 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  115  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  M  T  W  9. 
Mr  Spees. 

222a  Modern  Physics  I.  A  review  of  classical  concepts  of  matter  and  electromagne- 
tic radiation;  the  particle  and  wave  models  of  matter  and  radiation;  special 
relativity;  elements  of  atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Prerequisite:  115. 
Four  lectures  and  an  occasional  three-hour  laboratory.  T  11-12:50,  W  11 
and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.  Lab.  T  2-5.  Miss  Waggoner,  Mr 
Spees. 

223b  Modern  Physics  II.  Introduction  to  quantum  mechanics;  further  study  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure;  elementary  particles,  the  solid  state.  Selected 
experiments  on  matter  and  radiation.  Prerequisite:  214b  and  222a.  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  T  11-12:50,  W  11  and  an  additional 
hour  to  be  arranged.    Lab.  T  2-5.    Miss  Waggoner,  Mr  Spees. 

224a  Electronics  (E  II).  A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics,  using  transistors 
and  vacuum  tubes,  leading  to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  214b, 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  One  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory. 
T  Th  2-5.     Mr  Josephs. 

226b  Musical  Sound.  The  production  of  musical  sound,  psychological  and  physical 
aspects  of  musical  hearing,  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  The  voice,  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  synthesized  and  electronic  musical  sound,  acoustics 
of  rooms  and  auditoria,  and  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound.  De- 
signed for  students  with  a  strong  interest  in  music.  Prerequisite:  simple 
algebra.  Lecture-demonstration;  one  two-hour  laboratory  experiment 
every  other  week.     W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mrs  Ivey,  Mr  Josephs. 

[236a  Optics  and  Spectroscopy.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  spectra  and  their 
origin,  the  vector  model,  spectroscopes.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  115.  Lee.  W  2-3:50;  lab.  F  2.  Mr 
Hawkins.] 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  students  who  have 
had  four  semester  courses  in  intermediate  physics. 

311a,  b  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  physics.  By  permission  of  the  department. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 
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320a  Mechanics  II.  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  methods,  waves  in  a  string, 
continuous  media.  Prerequisite:  220b  and  Mathematics  222a.  M  10-11:50, 
T  10.      Mr  Spees. 

[321a],  321b  Advanced  Laboratory.  Selected  experiments  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics.     Prerequisite:  222a  and  224a.     Six  hours  to  be  arranged. 

334a  Electromagnetic  Theory  {E  III).  The  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  in- 
troduction to  Maxwell's  equations;  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite: 
214b  and  Mathematics  202.     Lee.  Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Spees. 

[340b  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  {MP  III).  The  formal  structure  of  nonrel- 
ativistic  quantum  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple  problems  and  an 
introduction  to  approximation  methods.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.     Mr  Hawkins.] 

348b  Thermophysics .  Laws  of  heat  and  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  220b,  222a  and  Mathe- 
matics 202.     M  2,  W  3,  Th  2.     Mr  Spees. 

See  also  courses  in  the  History  of  Science,  pp.  211-212. 

Adviser  for  secondary  school  teaching:     Mr  Hawkins. 

Graduate 
Advisers:     Mr  Hawkins,  Mr  Spees. 

450,  450a,  450b  Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

451a,  451b  Advanced  Studies.  Topics  selected  from  the  classical  fields  of  mechanics, 
electrodynamics,  optics,  statistical  mechanics;  or  from  the  modern  fields  of 
special  relativity,  atomic  structure,  nuclear  structure,  the  solid  state. 

452a,  452b  Selected  problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental  work,  and 
discussion. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mr  Spees,  Mr  Hawkins. 

Basis:      115  and  one  year  of  introductory  Calculus. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  214b,  220b,  222a  and  five  courses 
selected  from  Physics  or  closely  allied  fields.  Of  these  courses  at  least  two  must 
be  at  an  advanced  level. 
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One  examination  in  General  Classical  and  Modern  Physics. 


Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  in  a  journal  club  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

Recommended  courses:  one  year  of  college  chemistry;  Mathematics  203a  or  b,  204b 
222a. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Josephs. 

Basis:     Same  as  that  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics,  including  the 
following:  214b,  220b,  222a,  224a,  450  (which  includes  the  honors  project  and 
paper)  and  Mathematics  202a  or  b. 

Two  examinations:  one,  as  required  for  the  Major,  and  a  second  on  the  honors  pro- 
ject and  paper.     Each  examination  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  acquire  facility  in  computer  programming. 


PREMEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

See  The  Biological  Sciences,  p.  88. 
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professors:  JElsa  Margareeta  Siipola,  ph.d. 

Dilman  John  Doland,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:  Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

Robert  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 

fj.  DlEDRICK  SNOEK,  PH.D. 

assistant  professors:  Martha  Teghtsoonian,  ph.d. 

**Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  ph.d. 
Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  ph.d. 
Leonard  Bickman,  ph.d. 
Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  ph.d. 
Joel  Stanley  Bergman,  ph.d. 

lecturer:  xPaul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 

research  associate:  Jean  Carl  Cohen,  ph.d. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  101a  is  prerequisite  for  every  further  course. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  social  work  should  consult  their  major  advisers  regard- 
ing desirable  courses. 

A.     General  Psychology 

101a  Introduction  to  General  Psychology.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  Two  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  demonstration.  M  T  9,  10,  W  9-10:50;  M  T  11,  12,  W  11-12:50; 
M  T  2,  3,  W  2-3:50;  W  F  9,  10,  Th  9-10:50;  W  F  11,  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr 
Reutener  {Director).    Members  of  the  Department. 

102a      Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  the  experimental  method 

to  problems  in  psychology.     Basic  experiments  in  perception,  motivation, 

learning,  thinking.     Lee.  and  lab.  M  W  7:30.     Mrs  Volkmann  {Director). 
Members  of  the  Department. 

102b  A  repetition  of  102a.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr  Teghtsoonian  {Director).     Mr  Reutener. 

207a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  sta- 
tistics as  applied  to  psychological  problems.      M  4,  T  4-5:50.     Mr  Teght- 
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209b  Theories  and  Systems  in  Psychology.  Consideration  of  problems  in  psychology 
including  their  historical  background,  theoretical  and  systematic  approaches, 
and  contemporary  formulations.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mrs.  Teghtsoonian. 

B.     Foundations  of  Behavior 

[210b  Intermediate  Experimental  Psychology.  Application  of  empirical  methods  to 
additional  problems  in  psychology,  such  as  cognition,  human  motivation,  and 
social  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Lee.  and  lab.  W  Th  10,  F  10- 
12:50.] 

212a  Physiological  Psychology.  The  neural  foundations  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  on  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motivation,  and  learning.  Prerequisite:  102a 
orb.    Lee.  and  lab.    Th  9-10:50,  F  9-11 :50.    Mrs  Volkmann. 

[214a  Comparative  Psychology.  Study  and  comparison  of  animal  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  the  processes  and  mechanisms  of  discrimination,  motivation, 
and  modifiability  of  behavior  in  lower  animals  as  related  to  the  understanding 
of  these  in  man.    Prerequisite:  102a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.] 

214b     A  repetition  of  214a.    Lee.  and  lab.    M  3-4:50,  W  2-3:50.    Mr  Reutener. 

216a  Visual  Perception.  The  study  of  factors  influencing  the  perception  of  color, 
space,  and  motion,  with  special  attention  to  the  influence  of  learning  and 
motivation.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  T  3-4:50.  Mrs 
Teghtsoonian. 

218b  Human  Learning.  The  study  of  conditions  influencing  the  processes  of  learning 
and  memory;  explanations  of  these  processes  in  terms  of  current  theories  of 
learning.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Lee.  and  lab.  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50. 
Mrs  Musgrave. 

220b  Psychology  of  Language.  A  psychological  interpretation  of  language  based  on 
empirical  research.  Topics  include  the  role  of  grammar  in  thinking,  indices 
of  literary  style,  word  association  phenomena,  meaning  and  metaphor, 
communication  theories.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  Musgrave. 

310a  Seminar  in  Motivation.  Study  of  the  motivational  process  including  general 
systematic  approaches,  specialized  theories,  contemporary  human  and  animal 
research  on  specific  motives  and  on  the  influence  of  motivation  upon  such 
other  processes  as  perception,  learning,  and  fantasy.  Th  1 1-12:50.  Mr  Reu- 
tener. 

312b  Seminar  in  Selected  Aspects  oj  Contemporary  Behavior  Theory.  Primary  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  field  of  learning.    Mr  Teghtsoonian. 
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C.     Developmental  and  Child  Psychology 


233a  Child  Psychology.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  puberty.  Survey  of  related  research.  W  Th  F  10. 
Mr  Pufall. 

233b     A  repetition  of  233a.     W  Th  F  12.     Mr  Pufall. 

235a  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Children.  An  introduction  to  research  tech- 
niques and  an  exploration  of  selected  current  research  problems  concerning 
children's  behavior.  Prerequisite:  102a  or  b.  Lee.  and  lab.  M  T  9-10:50. 
Mr  Pufall. 

235b     A  repetition  of  235a.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mrs  Teghtsoonian. 

237a  Educational  Psychology.  The  educational  process  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychology.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  of  develop- 
ment, motivation,  and  learning  to  contemporary  educational  problems. 
MT12,  W  11, Til  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisite.  Mrs 
Musgrave. 

[237b    A  repetition  of  237a.     Mrs  Musgrave.] 

241  b  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  from  puberty  to  maturity.  Survey  of  related  research. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

333b  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  Selected  problems,  reports,  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: 233a  or  b.    Th  4-6.    Mr  Pufall. 

335b  Seminar  in  the  Clinical  Study  of  Children.  Clinical  approaches  to  the  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  the  individual  child.  Areas  include  emotional  problems 
of  the  normal  child  as  well  as  serious  psychopathology;  evaluative  and  thera- 
peutic procedures  utilized  with  children.  Some  observation  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  following,  233a  or  b,  250a  or  b,  or 
254a.     T  3-4:50.     Mr  Doland. 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee:  Mr  Pufall. 

D.     Personality  and  Clinical  Psychology 

250b  Psychology  of  Personality.  Study  of  the  psychological  organization  of  the  adult 
personality  with  emphasis  on  individuality  rather  than  generalized  human 
nature.  Basic  concepts  and  theories  of  psychodynamics  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  personality-structure.  Open  to  freshmen  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Mr 
Bergman. 
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252a  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  study  of  neuroses,  psychoses,  and  other  personality 
disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  experimental  findings  will  be  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  illness.  M  T 
1:40-2:50.     Mr  Doland. 

254a  Clinical  Psychology.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  used  in  a  clinical 
setting,  including  appraisal  of  capacity,  personality  evaluation,  and  therapy. 
M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Bergman. 

256b  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  practice  in  administering,  scoring, 
and  interpreting  standard  clinical  tests,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  testing  of 
intelligence.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  of  practice  outside  the  laboratory. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

350a  Seminar  in  Personality.  Intensive  study  of  depth  psychology  and  of  projective 
techniques  of  investigating  personality.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  b.  Th  11- 
12:50.    Mr  Bergman. 

352a     Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.    T  3-5.    Mr  Doland. 

[354a  Seminar  in  Psychoanalytic  Theory.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  250b  and 
have  had,  or  are  taking  209b.] 

D.  Social  Psychology 

270b  Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Topics  include:  socialization,  prejudice,  conformity, 
leadership,  and  the  dynamics  of  group  action.     W  Th  F  10.     Mr  Bickman. 

272a  Experimental  Study  of  Social  Behavior.  The  experimental  investigation  of  factors 
influencing  perception,  attitudes,  and  performance  in  social  situations.  Pre- 
requisite: 102a  or  b.    Lee.  and  lab.    M  7:30,  Th  2-5.    Mr  Bickman. 


[272b   A  repetition  of  272a.    Th  F  2-3:50.] 


[274a  Psychology  of  Attitudes  and  Opinions.  An  investigation  of  factors  influencing  the 
formation  and  change  of  social  judgments.  The  application  of  basic  research 
methods  of  social  psychology  to  this  area.  Topics  include  communication, 
social  conformity,  public  opinion,  reference  groups.  W  Th  F  10,  F  11  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.] 

[278a  Industrial  Social  Psychology.  Analysis  of  psychological  factors  relevant  to  be- 
havior and  experience  on  the  job.  Topics  include  occupational  choice, 
selection  and  evaluation,  satisfaction  and  performance  at  work,  organizational 
behavior.] 
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302a      Seminar  on  Culture  and  Character.     The  cultural  background  of  personality  and 
the  interaction  of  individuals  and  society.     Th  7:30.     Dr  Seton. 

[370a    Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.    Topic  to  be  announced  annually.] 


301a,  301b     Special  Studies.     By  permission  of  the  department  for  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors.      {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

Graduate 

Adviser:     Mr  Teghtsoonian. 

450a,  450b  Seminar  in  Current  Psychological  Problems. 

451a,  451b   Advanced  Studies.    In  any  of  the  following  areas:  Perception,  Learning,  Per- 
sonality, Psychophysiology,  Developmental,  Social,  or  Clinical  Psychology. 

452a,  452b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Based  on  101a  and  one  other  semester  course.  A  student  exempted  from  101a  need 
take  only  one  semester  course. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses,  in  addition  to  the  basis,  consisting  of:  (1)  six 
courses  in  psychology,  including  102a  or  b,  and  209a  or  b  (formerly  230a  or  b) ; 
and  (2)  two  additional  courses  in  psychology  or  appropriate  courses  in  other  de- 
partments. 

A  paper  or  a  written  report  of  a  project  will  be  required  of  each  major,  normally  in 
the  senior  year. 

Honors 

Director:     Mr  Pufall. 

Basis:     101a  and  two  other  semester  courses 

Requirements:  a  total  of  ten  semester  courses,  including  the  basis,  of  which  eight 
are  to  be  in  psychology  and  the  other  two  in  psychology  or  appropriate  courses 
in  related  departments.  Further  requirements  include  the  following:  Psychology 
102a  or  b,  209  a  or  b  (formerly  230a  or  b),  207a  (formerly  231a);  a  thesis  equivalent 
in  credit  to  either  one  or  two  semester  courses;  special  honors  examinations. 
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professors:  Richard  Preston  Unsyvorth,  b.d.,  th.m. 

Sten  Harold  Stenson,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  b.d.,  ph.d. 
associate  professors:  Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven,  PH.D. 

fRoBERT  Mitchell  Haddad,  ph.d. 
assistant  professors:  §Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  a.b.,  b.d. 

William  Chauncey  Shepherd,  ph.d. 
Karl  Paul  Donfried,  s.t.b.,  dr.  theol. 
D.  Dennis  Hudson,  ph.d. 
ada  howe  kent 

lecturer:  Kio  Kanda,  b.a. 

lecturers:  Richard  Ellison  Bond,  Jr.,  b.d.,  m.a. 

2Frank  Benjamin  Carr,  Jr.,  s.t.m.,  ph.d. 

140a  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  I.  Teachings  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism,  and  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  Lee.  W  10.  Dis.  M  T  10, 
2;  T  9-10:50;  T  W  11;  Th  F  9,  10.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
or  by  permission  of  the  Director.  Members  of  the  Department.  Mr  Shep- 
herd {Director). 

140b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,  II.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  man  and 
his  destiny  by  various  exponents  and  critics  of  religion:  Sartre,  Niebuhr, 
Tillich,  Buber,  and  others.  Lee.  W  10.  Dis.  M  2-3:50;  M  T  10;  T  11-12:50; 
T  W  11;  Th  F  9,  10;  Th  F  11-12:50.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, or  by  permission  of  the  Director.  Members  of  the  Department. 
Mr  Shepherd  {Director). 

[185  Biblical  Hebrew.  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Elements  of  gram- 
mar with  readings  from  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     Alternates  with  285a  and  b.     Mr  Wijnhoven.] 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  I.  The  Old  Testament:  Religion  of  ancient  Israel, 
its  history,  law,  and  myth;  prophetic  faith;  the  Wisdom  tradition;  apocalyptic; 
the  Psalter.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Dahlberg. 

210b     A  repetition  of  210a.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Dahlberg. 

220a  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  II.  Backgrounds  of  the  New  Testament.  The  synop- 
tic portrait  of  Jesus.  Development  of  the  early  Church.  The  letters  of  Paul 
and  the  period  of  epistolary,  homiletic,  and  Johannine  literature.  M  1  \\ 
9.     Mr  Donfried. 
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220b     A  repetition  of  220a.     MTW9.     Mr  Donfried. 

230a  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I.  An  historical  survey  (50-451  A.D.)  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  transition  from  New  Testament  to  Catholic  faith, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  gnostic  movements  and  their  significance  for  the 
development  of  the  early  Church,  doctrinal  crises,  theologians,  and  docu- 
ments such  as  Augustine's  Confessions.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Donfried. 

230b  History  of  Christian  Thought,  II.  Anselm  and  Aquinas.  The  formative  period 
in  Protestantism.  Development  of  Catholic  thought.  Key  figures  and 
movements  to  the  present.     M  T  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Carr. 

[231b  Eastern  Christianity.  A  survey  of  the  Orthodox,  Nestorian  and  monophysite 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  well  as  their  modern  Uniate  offshoots;  special  em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  of  each  to  Islamic  civilization  and  Western  Christi- 
anity.    M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Haddad.] 

[235a  Jewish  Thought,  I.  Biblical  origins.  Encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  world; 
split  with  Christianity.  Formation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Jewish  literature, 
philosophy,  and  mysticism  under  Islam  and  in  Christian  Europe.  Impact 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  Sabbathian  movement.  Mr 
Wijnhoven.] 

235b  Jewish  Thought,  II.  Moses  Mendelsohn;  enlightenment  and  Judaism.  Hasid- 
ism.  The  Jewish  emancipation  and  liberalism.  The  rise  of  Reform.  Zion- 
ism and  modern  anti-Semitism.  Rosenzweig,  Buber,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  Judaism.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

[237b  Religion  in  America.  Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their  influence 
on  American  culture.  Major  denominations  and  thinkers  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present.] 

238b  Religion  in  the  Afro-American  Community.  Historical  and  sociological  analysis 
of  religion  and  the  black  experience  in  American  culture.  An  examination 
of  religion  as  a  significant  influence  in  the  Afro- American  community  from 
the  earliest  interaction  in  America  of  the  religions  of  Africa  and  Christianity 
to  the  emergence  of  Black  Power  as  a  dominant  theological  perspective.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     T  11-12:50.     Mr  Bond. 

240a  Contemporary  Religious  Thought,  I.  Analysis  of  the  critiques  of  traditional 
theism  by  Hume  and  Kant.  Examination  of  some  differing  concepts  of  God 
affirmed  and  rejected  by  major  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  thinkers. 
Selected  readings  from  Dostoevsky,  Camus,  Bultmann,  Comte,  Barth,  N.  O. 
Brown,  Marcuse,  Tillich,  Rahner,  Julian  Huxley,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and 
others.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Shepherd. 
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250a  Social  Ethics,  I.  Religion  as  a  basis  for  social  ethics.  Natural  law  and  situa- 
tional morality.  Ethical  problems  in  the  areas  of  love,  marriage,  divorce, 
population  growth,  medical  practice  and  research,  and  race  relations.  T 
3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Bond. 

250b  Social  Ethics,  II.  The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  understanding  of  the 
state,  the  economic  order,  and  international  affairs.  Power,  violence,  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  disobedience;  pacifism  and  the  just 
war;  property  and  poverty;  religious  liberty;  religion  and  communism.  T 
3-4:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Bond. 

255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social 
and  cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected 
problems  in  primitive  and  higher  religions.    W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Shepherd. 

260a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I.  Representative  examples  of  historical  philosophies  of 
religion.  Emphasis  on  Kant,  Hegel,  Kierkegaard,  and  Nietzsche.  The  re- 
lation of  their  thought  to  traditional  problems  in  philosophy  of  religion. 
Th  F  8:40-9:50.     Mr  Stenson. 

[260b  Philosophy  of  Religion,  II.  Contemporary  problems  and  proposed  solutions  in 
philosophy  of  religion.  Philosophical  analysis  of  religious  language.  Phe- 
nomenology of  religious  consciousness.  The  nature  of  religious  meaning, 
evidence,  truth;  the  function  of  myth,  liturgy,  and  other  forms  of  religious  ex- 
pression.   Alternates  with  360b.    Th  F  8:40-9:50.    Mr  Stenson.] 

270a  Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient  and  Classical  Periods  from  ca.  1500  B.C.  to  ca. 
500  A.D.  An  introduction  to  the  development  and  thought  of  the  major 
religious  traditions,  with  readings  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  etc.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.      Mr  Hudson. 

270b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods  from  ca.  500  A.D.  to  the 
Present.  An  introduction  to  the  developments  of  cult  and  thought  within 
the  medieval  Buddhist  and  Hindu  traditions;  Indian  Muslims,  the  Sikhs, 
the  Christians,  and  modern  Hindu  movements.  Prerequisite:  270a  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Mr  Hudson. 

[275a  Islam.  The  formative  period:  Muhammed,  the  Quran,  the  law.  The  me- 
dieval mystics  and  philosophers.  The  role  of  Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  among 
primitive  cultures,  and  in  India.  Muslim  reform  and  tradition  in  the  modern 
world.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Haddad.] 

[276b  Religion  in  China  and  Japan.  Classical  texts  and  the  development  of  major 
themes  to  the  present  day.] 
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276a  Early  Buddhism  and  the  Theravada  Developments.  The  Buddha  and  his  teachings: 
their  philosophical  and  ethical  significance.  Buddhist  meditation.  The  ideal 
of  the  community.  The  philosophy  of  the  Buddhist  schools.  Modern  Budd- 
hism in  southeast  Asia.     M  3-3:50,  Th  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Kanda. 

276b  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Its  rise  in  India;  the  Bodhisattva  ideal,  the  teaching  of 
universal  salvation.  The  philosophies  of  Nagarjuna  (the  Void)  and  Yogacara 
(Consciousness-Only).  Tantric  Buddhism  in  India  and  Tibet.  Transforma- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  China  and  Japan.    T  3-3:50,  Th  7:30-9:30.    Mr  Kanda. 

285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of  Hebrew 
texts  from  the  Prophets,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Mishnah.  Prereq- 
uisite: 185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:30. 
MrWijnhoven. 

285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts.  Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  mysti- 
cism, and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite: 
185  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  185.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Wijnhoven. 

287a  Greek  Religious  Texts.  Reading  and  discussion  of  religious  texts  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  Greek  111  or  the  equivalent. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Wijnhoven,  Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Donfried. 

300a  Methodology  in  the  Study  of  Religion  {seminar).  Methods  of  interpreting  religi- 
ous phenomena.  The  relation  and  distinction  between  studies  in  religion 
and  other  scholarly  disciplines.  Selected  examples  from  various  traditions. 
Open  to  qualified  majors  by  permission  of  the  major  adviser.  M  7:30.  Mr 
Shepherd;  Mr  Mudge,  Amherst  College;  Mr  Fiegenbaum,  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

[310a  The  Book  of  Job  {seminar).  A  critical  study  of  the  text  (in  English  translation) 
and  of  attempts  to  interpret  it.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Dahlberg.] 

311b  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  authority  of  Scripture.  Literalism 
and  multiple  meanings;  ancient  allegory  and  typology.  Medieval  exegesis 
and  the  rise  of  modern  literary-historical  criticism.  Form  criticism  and  other 
contemporary  approaches.  Relevance  of  archaeology.  A  lecture-discussion 
course.     Th  4-5:50.     Mr  Dahlberg. 

320a  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  {seminar).  A  critical  examination  of  the  teaching  and  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  based  on  the  synoptic  gospels.  Selected  aspects  of  the  quest  for 
the  ''historical  Jesus,"  together  with  current  issues  in  "iife  of  Jesus"  research 
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and  the  present  state  of  synoptic  scholarship.     Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Donfried. 

[320b  Life  and  Teaching  of  Paul  (seminar).  Selected  introductory  matters,  historical 
background  and  detailed  interpretation  of  Paul's  letters.  Emphasis  on  the 
basic  themes  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  the  whole  thought  of  Paul,  to  the 
New  Testament  in  general,  and  to  the  Acts  in  particular.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.     Alternates  with  325b.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Donfried.] 

[325b  The  Johannine  Literature  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  purpose  and  message  of  the 
Gospel  together  with  its  relationship  to  the  Epistles,  to  the  other  gospels,  and 
to  Hellenistic  religious  thought.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Alternates  with  320b.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Donfried.] 

328b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious  Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  Prerequisite:  one 
of  the  following  (or  the  equivalent):  Greek  111;  Latin  Ilia  and  112b;  or 
Religion  185.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Mr  Wijnhoven,  Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Donfried. 

[330b  Historical  Theology  (seminar).  A  study  of  selected  men  and  movements  in 
Christian  history.] 

335a  Selected  Trends  in  Classical  Jewish  Sources  (seminar).  Sources  such  as  the  Mid- 
rash  and  Talmud  studied  in  translation:  Hellenistic  Jewish  writings  and  Medi- 
eval philosophical  texts.  Prerequisite:  235a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Alternates  with  235a.     M  3-5      Mr  Wijnhoven. 

[335b  Problems  in  Modern  Jewish  Thought  (seminar).  A  study  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
modern  Jewish  issues  such  as  anti-Semitism,  secularism  and  Zionism.  Pre- 
requisite: 235b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with  235b.  Mr 
Wijnhoven.] 

340b  Problems  in  Theology  (seminar).  An  examination  of  the  concept  of  human 
nature.     M  3-5.     Mr  Shepherd: 

350a  Christian  Ethics  (seminar).  A  study  of  some  methods  of  making  ethical  judg- 
ments consistent  with  Christian  faith  and  tradition.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  problems  of  relativism  in  contemporary  Christian  ethical 
proposals.     Th  7:30.     Mr  Unsworth. 

360a  Existentialism  and  Theology  (seminar).  Existentialist  themes  in  religious  thought. 
Readings  selected  from  early  and  contemporary  existentialists  and  theolo- 
gians. Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  11-12:50.  Mr  Sten- 
son. 
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360b  Phenomenology  in  Contemporary  Religious  Thought.  Phenomenological  method, 
phenomenological  ontology,  and  the  constitution  of  religious  consciousness. 
Readings  selected  from  the  work  of  such  authors  as  Husserl,  Heidegger, 
Jaspers,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty,  Scheler,  and  others.  A  lecture-discussion 
course  limited  to  students  with  appropriate  training.  A  previous  course 
in  the  philosophy  of  religion  or  philosophy  is  suggested.  By  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Alternates  with  260b.    Th  11-12:50.    Mr  Stenson. 

377b  £en  and  the  Pure  Land  Tradition  in  Buddhism.  Principle  doctrines  and  methods 
in  China  and  Japan.  Relation  to  other  Mahayana  traditions.  Compari- 
son of  the  teachings  of  Dogen  (Zen)  and  Shinran  (Shinshu).  A  lecture- 
discussion  course  limited  to  twenty  students.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Kanda. 

378a  The  Religious  Traditions  of  China  (seminar).  The  basic  thought  of  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  and  Buddhism;  their  interaction  and  influence  on  the  ethical  and 
social  forms  of  China.  Readings  such  as  the  I-Ching,  the  Tao-teh-ching ,  the 
Analects,  and  selected  Buddhist  texts.     M  7:30-9:30.     Mr  Kanda. 


Graduate 
Adviser:     Mr  Dahlberg. 
480a,  480b     Advanced  Studies. 
485,  485a,  485b     Research  and  Thesis.     {May  be  taken  for  double  credit.) 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Mr  Dahlberg,  Mr  Donfried,  Mr  Shepherd,  Mr  Stenson,  Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Based  on  140a,  b;  or  an  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  by  permission  of  the 
department. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following:  230a, 
230b,  231b,  235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  270b,  275a,  276a, 
276b,  377b,  378a.  Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  included  in  the  major 
program  of  eight  semester  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

An  examination  of  general  competence  in  the  major,  based  on  courses  the  student 
has  actually  taken,  or  (with  at  least  a  semester's  prior  approval  by  the  department) 
a  paper  exhibiting  such  competence.  The  examination  will  be  offered  at  the  end 
of  each  semester.     The  paper  will  be  due  by  April  30  of  the  senior  year. 
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Honors 
Director:     Mr  Wijnhoven. 

Basis:  140a,  b.  An  alternative  basis  of  two  semester  courses  requires  departmental 
approval. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis,  including  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  210a,  210b,  220a,  220b;  at  least  one  of  the  following:  230a, 
230b,  231b,  235a,  235b;  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  270a,  270b,  275a,  276a, 
276b,  377b,  378a;  and  a  long  paper  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses  in  the 
semester  in  which  it  is  written  (normally  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year). 
Work  in  related  departments  included  in  the  Religion  honors  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director. 

Examinations:  the  required  demonstration  of  general  competence  in  the  major  and 
an  oral  examination  on  the  senior  essay  as  it  relates  to  the  major. 

Preparation  and  execution  of  the  general  requirement  is  similar  to  that  prescribed 
for  all  major  students. 
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assistant  professors:  Igor  Zelljadt,  m.a.,  cand.  phil.,  Chairman 

fMARIA  NEMCOVA  BANERJEE,  PH.D. 

instructors:  1"Jane  Andelman  Taubman,  a.m. 

dlmitry  zarechnak,  m.s. 
assistant:  Elisabeth  Schouvaloff,  a.b. 

lecturers:  Peter  Norman  Cherrie,  a.m. 

2James  Michael  Holqjjist,  ph.d. 
Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 

A.  Language 

101  Introductory  Course.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  conversation  and 
laboratory.  M  T  W  9  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged;  W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50, 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged.     Members  of  the  Department. 

11  Id  Introductory  Course.  An  intensive  course.  Five  class  hours  and  two  labora- 
tory hours.  M  T  W  Th  F  2  and  two  hours  to  be  arranged.  Three  semesters' 
credit.     Mrs  Kuprijanow. 

121  Introductory  Course.  Selections  from  Russian  prose  and  poetry.  General 
grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  101  or  the  equivalent.  M  12,  T  1 1-12:50. 
W  11;  W  F  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Members  of  the  Department. 

231  Intermediate  Course.  Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from  classical 
and  Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in 
writing.  Prerequisite:  121  or  11  Id  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  M 
T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Zarechnak. 

[338a  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  In  1970-71:  Russian 
Poetry.  Prerequisite:  231  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Mr  Zarechnak.] 

338b  Literary  Analysis  of  Selected  Works  of  Russian  Literature.  In  1970-71:  Modern 
Russian  Poetry.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.    Mr  Zarechnak. 

343b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Slavic  Languages.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavic  languages,  their  sounds,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical 
forms  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Lectures  and  analysis  of  selected, 
illustrative  texts.  Prerequisite:  231  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Zelljadt. 
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B.      Literature 

126a      History  of  Russian  Literature.     From  the  beginnings  to  Gogol.     In  translation. 

MTW9. 

126b  History  of  Russian  Literature.  From  Turgenev  to  Chekhov.  In  translation. 
Prerequisite:  126a.    M  T  W  9. 

233a,  233b  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Development  of  Russian  realism. 
Study  of  some  typical  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov,  with  discussion  of  important  trends  in 
social  and  aesthetic  ideas  which  they  exemplify.  In  Russian.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  231,  or  the  equivalent.  W 
7:30.     Mr  Zelljadt. 

235a      Tolstoy.     In  translation.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr  Cherrie. 

235b     Dostoevsky.    In  translation.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr  Holquist. 

236b  Russian  Drama.  In  translation.  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrov- 
sky,  and  Chekhov.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr  Cherrie. 

301,  301a,  301b  Special  Studies  in  Language  or  Literature.  By  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

[337a  Russian  Literature  from  7880  to  1977:  Modernism,  Decadence,  Symbolism  (seminar). 
In  translation.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in 
Russian  literature.] 

[340b    History  of  Russian  Thought  (seminar).} 

342b  Seminar  in  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  In  translation.  Poems,  plays,  and  novels  of 
selected  Soviet  authors  considered  as  works  of  literary  art  and  as  illustrations 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
126b  or  one  intermediate  semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Mr  Cherrie. 

[346a  Pushkin  and  His  Age  (seminar).  Conducted  in  English  with  reading  in  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.] 

348a  Topics  in  Russian  History  (seminar).  Topic  for  1970-71:  Problems  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia.  In  translation.  Prerequisite:  one  inter- 
mediate semester  course  in  Russian  literature.  To  substitute  for  340b  in 
1970-71.     Th  7:30.     Miss  Afferica.     (History) 
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Graduate 
[450,  450a,  450b     Research  and  Thesis.) 
[451,  451a,  451b     Advanced  Studies.     Arranged  individually.] 

The  Majors 
Plan  A:  Russian  Literature 
Adviser:     Mr  Zelljadt. 
Required  courses:  126a  and  126b;  either  233a  and  233b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a  and 

235b;  either  348a  or  History  226a  and  History  237b,  although  all  three  of  these 

courses  are  strongly  recommended. 
A  written  comprehensive  examination  consisting  of  two  parts:  the  whole  field  of 

Russian  literature  and  a  one-hour  composition  on  a  literary  topic. 

Plan  B.    Russian  Civilization 

Adviser:     Mr  Zelljadt. 

Required  courses:     126a  and  126b,  231,  348a;  Economics  209a  or  Government  222a 

or  322b;  and  History  226a  and  History  237b. 
A  written  comprehensive  examination  consisting  of  two  parts:  Russian  literature  and 

culture;  Russian  History,  Government  or  Economics  respectively. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Zelljadt. 

Plan  A:    Russian  Literature 

Required  courses:    either  233a  and  233b  or  338a  and  338b;  235a;  235b;  History  226a 

and  History  237b;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  two  semester  courses  to  be  written  in 

the  first  semester. 
One  comprehensive  examination  consisting  of  three  parts:  the  whole  field  of  Russian 

literature  (written);  a  composition  on  a  literary  topic  (written);  the  student's 

special  field  of  concentration  (oral). 

Plan  B:     Russian  Civilization 

Required  courses:  126a  and  126b,  231;  History  226a  and  History.  237b;  Economics 
209a  or  Government  222a  or  332b;  a  long  paper  to  count  for  two  semester  courses 
to  be  written  in  the  first  semester. 

One  comprehensive  examination  consisting  of  three  parts:  Russian  intellectual  his- 
tory (written);  Russian  economics,  government  or  history  respectively  (written); 
the  student's  special  field  of  concentration  (oral). 
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professors:  Ely  Chinoy,  ph.d. 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  ph.d.,  Chairman 
visiting  professor:  Sethard  Fisher,  ph.d. 

associate  professors:  Myron  Glazer,  ph.d. 

**Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  ph.d. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR:  GeRDA  K.  LORENZ,  PH.D. 

lecturers:  2Norman  Birnbaum,  ph.d. 

2Jan  E.  Dizard,  ph.d. 

Richard  Allen  Henry,  m.a. 

Gerald  Franklin  Hyman,  a.m. 

Libbie  G.  Parad,  d.s.w. 
xPaul  Harold  Seton,  a.b.,  m.d. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Sociology  is  101a  or  101b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology is  130a  or  permission  of  the  instructor,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  enter  the  honors  program  in  the  department 
are  advised  to  take  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  govern- 
ment, history,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  social  work  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the 
School  for  Social  Work. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology.  Perspectives  on  society,  culture,  and  human  behavior. 
Major  institutions  and  forms  of  social  organization.  After  five  weeks,  sec- 
tions will  be  rearranged,  each  to  concentrate  on  one  topic  from  among  the 
following:  class,  ethnicity,  bureaucracy,  religion,  education,  family,  sex  roles 
and  deviant  behavior.  Lee.  M  T  10;  sect.  W  10,  11,  12.  Members  of  the 
Department.     Mr  Rose  {Director). 

101b  Repetition  of  101a.  Lee.  M  T  10;  sect.  W  10,  11.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment.    Mr  Rose  {Director). 

130a  Social  Anthropology.  The  conceptual  and  methodological  premises  of  anthro- 
pology. The  nature  of  culture.  Factors  in  uniformity  and  variation  in 
economic,  political,  social,  and  ideological  systems.  Problems  of  integration 
and  change.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mrs  Hopkins,  Mr  Hyman. 

130b     A  repetition  of  130a.    Th  11-12:50,  F  12.    Mr  Hyman. 
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General  Courses 

Social  Science  190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with 
attention  to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept 
of  a  sampling  distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and 
correlation.  Two  class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  3-5; 
lab.  Th  11-12:50.    Mr  Cole. 

201a  Methods  of  Social  Research.  The  logic  and  methods  of  social  research  and  re- 
search techniques;  measurement,  data  collections,  analysis,  and  research  de- 
sign. Limited  to  twenty  students.  Th  4-5:50  and  an  additional  hour  to 
be  arranged.     Miss  Lorenz. 

214b  Population  Problems  and  Policies.  The  crucial  role  of  population  in  current 
world  developments.  Trends  and  significance  of  basic  factors:  births,  deaths, 
and  migration.  Population  quality.  Comparative  survey  of  the  population 
situation  and  policies  in  important  areas  of  the  world.  M  T  W  9.  Mr  Mair. 
(Economics) 

301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  senior  majors  in 
the  department. 

302a  Culture  and  Character.  The  cultural  background  of  personality  and  the  inter- 
action of  individuals  and  society.    Th  7:30.    Dr  Seton. 

310a  Selected  Sociological  Theories.  Critical  analysis  and  application  of  sociological 
theories  focused  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Comte,  Marx,  Durkheim,  Simmel, 
and  Weber.     Not  open  to  sophomores.     M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Chinoy. 

310b  Problems  of  Scope  and  Method.  Theory  and  research  in  contemporary  sociology 
and  anthropology.  For  seniors  majoring  in  the  department.  Mr  Rose 
(Sociology),  Th  4-5:50;  Mr  Hyman  (Anthropology),  Th  4-5:50. 

401b  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  Selected  topics:  functionalism,  social  systems, 
role  theory,  reference  groups,  equilibrium  and  conflict,  the  place  of  values  in 
sociology.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th 
4-5:50.     Miss  Lorenz. 

American    Society 

210b  The  City.  The  nature  and  origins  of  cities.  Urbanization  and  metro- 
politan growth.  Characteristics  of  American  cities  and  their  problems. 
Demography,  ecology,  and  mobility.  Neighborhood  organization  and  slums. 
City  planning  and  renewal.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Henry. 
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211a  Social  Disorganization.  The  concepts  of  social  disorganization,  deviance, 
pathology,  social  problem,  and  conflict.  Selected  topics:  crime,  delinquency, 
drug  use  and  addiction,  and  family  problems.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Miss 
Lorenz. 

211b  Social  Disorganization.  Theories  of  deviance  applied  to  the  study  of  con- 
formity, corruption,  and  ethical  ambiguity  in  government,  business,  unions, 
and  the  professions.    M  T  2,  W  3.     Mr  Glazer. 

212a  Class  Structure  in  American  Society.  Analysis  of  the  American  class  system  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  role  of  the  middle  class.  The  social 
and  political  consequences  of  economic  stratificaton,  status  systems,  and  social 
mobility.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Chinoy. 

213a  The  Black  Community.  The  social,  cultural,  and  economic  characteristics 
of  black  communities  in  the  United  States.  Examination  of  family  life, 
education,  political  organization,  pride  and  protest.  M  T  W  9.  Mr 
Henry. 

213b  Minorities  in  America.  Social  organization  of  a  multi-racial  and  ethnically 
diverse  society.  Cultural  and  political  problems  in  racial  and  ethnic  rela- 
tions. Racial  nationalism.  Internal  organization  of  minorities  in  different 
settings.     Th  11-12:50,  F  12.     Mr  Rose. 

216a     Social  Work  in  the  American  Community.     W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.       Mrs.  Parad. 

[304b  Seminar  in  Deviant  Behavior.  Theories  of  social  deviance  and  their  application 
to  such  selected  issues  as  crime,  delinquency,  the  use  of  drugs,  gambling, 
prostitution,  and  homosexuality.] 

305a  Seminar  in  Subcultures  and  Social  Movements.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Theories  of 
Ethnic  Relations  and  their  Applications.  Amherst  College.  T  4-6.  Mr 
Rose. 

306b  Seminar  in  Social  Planning.  Goals,  strategies,  powers,  and  obstacles  in  plan- 
ning for  health,  housing,  education,  urban  renewal,  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Methods  of  measuring  needs  and  assessing  the  adequacy  of  planned 
programs.     M  3-4:50.     Mr  Chinoy. 

Comparative    Social    Structure 

220b  Industrial  Society.  Comparative  analysis  of  culture,  social  structure,  and  in- 
stitutions in  industrial  societies,  with  material  drawn  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.     The  role  of  education, 
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science,  and  the  mass  media.     Bureaucratization  and  the  structure  of  power 
and  control.     Problems  of  work  and  leisure.     M  T  12,  W  11.     Mr  Chinoy. 

221b  Modernization.  Demographic,  economic,  social,  and  political  transformations 
and  their  consequences  in  societies  undergoing  modernization.  Implica- 
tions for  culture  and  personality.  Theories  of  social  change  and  empirical 
techniques  for  analyzing  change.  Case  studies  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.     T  Th  1:40-2:50.     Miss  Lorenz. 

223a  Contemporary  Latin  American  Society.  Social  structure  and  social  change  in 
Latin  America.  The  role  of  elites,  the  middle  class,  workers,  peasants,  and 
intellectuals;  institutions  affecting  the  role  of  these  groups  and  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  a  course  in  the  history  of 
Latin  America.     M  12,  T  11-12:50.     Mr  Glazer. 

224b  Family  and  Society.  Structure  and  function  of  the  family  in  various  societies. 
Premarital  sex  behavior,  courtship,  marriage,  and  family  planning.  Wom- 
en's roles  and  women's  rights.  Variations  in  social  classes  and  ethnic  groups 
with  special  emphasis  on  American  and  British  studies.  W  F  1:40-2:50. 
Mr  Dizard. 

255b  Sociology  of  Religion.  Relation  of  religious  organization  and  beliefs  to  social  and 
cultural  factors.  Major  sociological  interpretations  of  religion.  Selected  prob- 
lems in  primitive  and  higher  religions.  WF  1:40-2:50.  Mr  Shepherd.  (Re- 
ligion) 

303b  Structure  and  Change  in  Modern  Society.  Theories  of  industrial  society;  the  new 
class  structure,  technocratic  elites,  problems  of  ideology  and  culture.  En- 
rollment limited  to  twenty  students.    T  3-4:50.     Mr  Birnbaum. 

307b  Race,  Class  and  Occupation  (seminar).  The  implication  of  race  in  the  occupa- 
tional structure  of  the  United  States.    Mr  Henry. 

322b  Seminar  in  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  Latin  America.  Intensive  case  studies  fo- 
cused on  Guatemala,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba.  Influence  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  on  patterns  of  development.  M  7:30. 
Mr  Glazer. 

Anthropology 

[230b  Cultural  Evolution.  Physiological,  social,  and  environmental  foundations  of 
culture.  Cultural  development  from  its  initial  appearance  through  the  rise 
of  primary  forms  of  urbanization  and  state  formation  in  the  Near  East.  No 
prerequisite.] 
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231a  Ethnology  of  Africa.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illustrate  the  range 
of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance  of  ecological 
and  historical  factors.     Th  4-5:50.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

[231b  Ethnology  of  the  Americas.  Survey  of  the  major  regional  and  cultural  divisions 
of  North  and  Meso-America,  with  intensive  analysis  of  tribes  selected  to  illus- 
trate the  range  of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions,  and  the  relevance 
of  ecological  and  historical  factors.] 

233a  Political  Anthropology.  The  cultural  aspect  of  politics:  ideology.  An  attempt 
to  integrate  ideology  as  an  independent  but  interrelated  variable  in  the  analy- 
sis of  various  political  systems.  The  role  of  ideology  as  the  cultural  aspect  of 
politics  and  the  political  aspect  of  culture.  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Th7:30.    MrHyman. 

234a  Social  Change  in  Southeast  Asia.  An  examination  of  the  cultural  bases  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  changes  in  several  Southeast  Asian  societies,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  the  countries  of  Indo- 
China.  Consideration  of  ties  with  the  past  and  ethnic  conflicts.  The  in- 
fluence of  outsiders.    W  1:40-2:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Hyman. 

[235b  Ritual  and  Myth.  Selected  problems  in  the  anthropology  of  ritual  and  myth. 
Theories  and  their  application  to  data  from  specific  societies.] 

236b  Economic  Anthropology.  Theories  in  economic  anthropology,  with  attention  to 
monetary  and  non-monetary  systems.  Attempts  at  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic theory  and  concepts  to  non-industrial  societies.  Special  emphasis 
on  economic  development  in  the  third  world  and  effects  of  economics  on 
social  structure.     W  1:40-2:50,  Th  3.     Mr  Hyman. 

330a  Seminar  on  Culture  Contact  and  Change.  The  impact  of  European  expansion 
on  tribal  societies:  factors  in  the  transformation  of  traditional  institutions  and 
values.     W  7:30.     Mrs  Hopkins. 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1971-72:  Comparative  Ethnic  Rela- 
tions. An  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  relations  among  domi- 
nant and  minority  ethnic  groups  in  various  societies.  The  groups  studied 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following:  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  Asians  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean;  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia; 
the  French  in  Canada;  and  Blacks  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States.] 

451a,  451b  Special  Studies  in  such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  organization 
and  disorganization,  culture  contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 
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The  Major 

Advisers:      In  Sociology:  Mr  Chinoy.  Mr  Glazer,  Miss  Lorenz,  Mr  Rose. 
In  Anthropology:  Mrs  Hopkins,  Mr  Hyman. 

Basis  for  the  major  in  Sociology:  101a  or  101b. 

Basis  for  the  major  in  Anthropology:     130a  or  130b. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  including  310a,  310b  and  at  least  six  other 
semester  courses  in  the  department  of  which  at  least  four  are  in  the  field  of  the 
student's  concentration;  the  remaining  two  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  depart- 
ment or  in  related  departments. 

An  examination  of  competence. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if  they  meet  the  College  requirements. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  the  department  and  spend  the  junior  year  abroad 
should  take  at  least  one,  preferably  two,  semester  courses  in  the  major  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

Adviser  of  graduate  study:     Mr  Glazer. 

Honors 
Director:     Mr  Chinoy. 

Requirements:  Eight  semester  courses,  including  310a  (preferably  taken  in  the  junior 
year),  401b,  and  at  least  six  additional  semester  courses  in  the  department  and  in 
related  fields;  and  a  long  paper  counting  for  two  semesters'  credit  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Two  examinations:  The  general  examination  of  competence,  and  one  special  ex- 
amination. 
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associate  professors:         Denton  McCoy  Snyder,  m.a. 
William  Edward  Hatch,  m.a. 
Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  a.m. 
Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  m.a. 
Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ph.d.,  Chairman 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS:  LEONARD  BERKMAN,  D.F.A. 

Stephen  R.  Macht,  ph.d. 
instructors:  Susan  Kay  Waltner,  m.s. 

Richard  Aram  Keshishian,  m.f.a. 

lecturers:  Ting  Barrow,  m.f.a. 

Richard  Eugene  Mennen,  m.a. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Theatre.  Analysis  of  the  theatrical  experience  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  participants  in  the  performance  of  drama:  actor,  designer, 
playwright,  director,  critic,  and  audience.  Attendance  required  at  selected 
performances.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs  Chinoy  {Director).  Members 
of  the  Department. 

[111b  A  repetition  of  Ilia.  M  12,  T  11-12:50,  W  11.  Mrs  Chinoy  {Director). 
Members  of  the  Department.] 

A.     History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211a  History  of  the  Theatre  and  Drama.  The  development  of  theatres  and  plays 
from  Aeschylus  to  Shakespeare.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  medium  and 
on  themes  and  techniques  in  representative  dramas  from  ancient  times  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  Attendance  required  at  .selected  performances.  W 
Th  10,  F  10-11:50.    Mr  Mennen. 

211b  History  of  the  Theatre  and  Drama.  The  development  of  theatres  and  plays 
from  Corneille  to  Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  Emphasis  on  the  theatrical  medium 
and  on  themes  and  techniques  in  representative  dramas  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Attendance  required  at  selected  per- 
formances.    W  Th  10,  F  10-11:50.     Mr  Macht. 

212a  Modern  European  Drama.  The  plays,  theatres,  and  playwrights  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  Europe.  From  Ibsen  and  Chekhov  to  the  widespread  experimen- 
tation of  the  1920's;  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello,  Ghelderode,  Brecht.  Attendance 
required  at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90  students.  M 
T  W  9.    Mr  Berkman. 
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212b  Modern  European  Drama.  Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the  1930's 
to  the  present.  Anouilh,  Genet,  Beckett,  Pinter,  Weiss,  Mrozek,  Havel. 
Attendance  required  at  selected  performances.  Enrollment  limited  to  90 
students.     M  T  W  9.     Mr  Berkman. 

213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama.  Evolution  of  an  American  style  in  theatre  art 
and  development  of  American  drama,  especially  from  1914  to  the  present. 
O'Neill  to  Albee  and  the  Off-ofF  Broadway  playwrights.  Attendance  re- 
quired at  selected  performances.     W  Th  F  12.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

214b  Black  Theatre.  A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has  found  expression 
in  the  theatre.  Emphasis  on  the  black  playwrights,  performers,  and  theatres 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's.    M  10-11:50,  T  10.    Mr  Berkman. 

222a  History  of  Dance.  Primitive,  archaic,  classic,  medieval,  Renaissance  forms; 
investigating  the  scope  and  uses  of  dance  in  these  periods  as  instruments  of 
education,  healing,  religion,  and  politics.  No  performance  required.  W 
F  2,  Th  3.     Mrs  deMille. 

222b  History  of  Dance.  Spanish,  ballroom,  modern,  contemporary,  and  avant- 
garde  dancers  and  forms  as  expressive  of  social  developments  since  the  Renais- 
sance.    No  performance  required.     W  F  1:40-2:50.     Mrs  deMille. 

310b  Seminar:  History  and  Theories  of  Acting.  An  analysis  of  the  major  schools  of 
acting,  their  history  and  development,  with  a  comparison  of  theories  and 
techniques.    No  performance  required.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr  Mennen. 

311a  Seminar:  Theatre  Criticism.  Professional  playgoing;  the  grounds  of  theatrical 
judgment;  selected  theories  and  theorists  dealing  with  dramatic  literature  and 
the  theatre  arts.     Th  11-12:50.     Mrs  Chinoy. 

312a  Seminar:  Masters  and  Movements  in  the  Theatre.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Playscripts 
and  Screenplays.  A  comparative  study  of  the  texts  of  major  twentieth- 
century  films  and  plays:  Ingmar  Bergman,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Jean  Luc  Godard, 
Bertolt  Brecht,  Marguerite  Duras,  Tennessee  Williams,  and  others.  M  10- 
11:50.     Mr  Berkman. 

312b  Seminar:  Masters  and  Movements  in  the  Theatre.  Topic  to  be  announced.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

B.     Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:     L  indicates  enrollment  is  limited  to  fifteen  students  and 
P  indicates  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
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122a  Improvisational  Dance.  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  techniques  of 
movement  exploration  and  to  relate  dance  to  other  areas  of  life,  particularly 
to  the  individual  student's  major  field  of  interest.  F  10-11:50  plus  three 
studio  hours.     L  and  P.     Mrs.  deMille. 

122b  A  repetition  of  122a.  L  and  P.  Mrs  deMille  {Director).  Members  of  the 
Department. 

221a  Dance  Composition  and  Choreography.  Beginning  principles  of  composition, 
including  exploration  of  space,  shape  and  dynamics;  basic  forms:  two  part, 
three  part,  theme  and  variations,  and  rhythmic  studies.  L  and  P.  T  Th  2. 
Additional  hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Waltner. 

221b  Choreography  and  Production.  Further  work  in  choreography  with  study  of 
methods  of  production.  Prerequisite:  221a  or  P.  T  Th  2.  L.  Additional 
hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Waltner. 

241a  Group  Acting.  Exercises  to  develop  the  student's  awareness  of  self  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  immediate  environment  and  to  the  outside  world.  Explora- 
tion of  group  improvisation.  L  and  P.  W  12,  Th  11-12:50.  Mr  Macht, 
Mr  Mennen. 

241b     A  repetition  of  241a.     L  and  P.     W  12,  Th  11-12:50.     Mr  Mennen. 

242a  Acting  Exercises.  Exercises  in  concentration,  imagination  and  observation  in 
the  study  of  the  actor's  approach  to  a  role.  Prerequisite:  241a  or  241b.  L 
and  P.    M  T  3-5.     Mr  Mennen. 

242b     A  repetition  of  242a.    L  and  P.    W  12,  Th  11-12:50.    Mr  Macht. 

251b  Stagecraft.  A  study  of  general  structural  features  of  theatres  that  bear  on  the 
problems  of  mounting  plays  and  the  fundamental  techniques  and  methods 
of  production.     L  and  P.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Mr  Hatch. 

252a  Scene  Design  I.  A  study  of  pictorial  organization  for  the  support  of  action 
and  characterization  in  the  production  of  plays  with  emphasis  on  designing 
the  space  and  the  decor.     L  and  P.     M  T  Th  2.     Mr  Hatch. 

253a  Stage  Lighting.  The  design  of  stage  lighting  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  light,  color,  illumination,  and  electricity  to  the  stage.  M  10-11:50,  T  10. 
Mr  Hatch. 

261a,  261b  Writing  for  the  Theatre.  The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright  and 
the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dia- 
logue of  a  few  selected  plays.    Exercises  in  writing  for  various  media.    Plays 
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by  students  will  be  considered  for  production.    L  and  P.     Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr  Berkman. 

321a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Topic  for  1970-71:  Comparative  Modern  Dance 
Philosophies.     P.     Th  7-10.     Miss  Waltner. 

321b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dance.  Topic  for  1970-71:  to  be  announced.  P.  Th  7- 
10.     Members  of  the  Department. 

341a  Directing.  The  study  and  application  of  directorial  techniques.  L  and  P. 
Th  3-6.     Mr  Snyder. 

341b  Directing.  Directorial  analysis  of  plays  projected  through  stage  movement 
and  business.    L  and  P.    Th  3-6.     Mr  Snyder. 

342a  Advanced  Improvisation.  Mask  work.  Placement  in  voice  laboratory  or  in 
Physical  Education  dance  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  241a,  241b  and  P. 
M  T  3-5.    Mr  Macht. 

342b  Rehearsal  and  Performance.  Scene  work  with  emphasis  on  modern  drama. 
Placement  in  voice  laboratory  or  Physical  Education  dance  laboratory. 
Prerequisites:  342a  and  P.    M  T  3-5.    Mr  Snyder. 

352b  Scene  Design  II.  An  advanced  study  of  the  subjects  described  in  252a.  Pre- 
requisite: 252a  or  P.    M  T  Th  2.     Mr  Hatch. 

C.  Speech 

131a  Voice  Theory  and  Practice.  The  historical,  physiological,  and  phonetic  bases 
of  speech.  Intensive  work  on  the  improvement  of  the  individual  speaking 
voice.  Projects  in  various  forms  of  oral  communication.  Individual  con- 
ferences and  recordings.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Fitch. 

131b     A  repetition  of  131a.     M  10-11:50,  T  10.     Miss  Fitch. 

231a  Voice  Training.  A  laboratory  course  adapted  to  individual  voice  and  artic- 
ulatory  needs.  Voice  recordings.  One-quarter  course  credit.  M  12,  W  11. 
Miss  Fitch. 

231b     A  repetition  of  231a.     M  12,  W  11.     Miss  Fitch. 

232b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Principles  and  techniques  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion. Study  and  oral  presentation  of  selected  literary  forms.  Recommended 
background:  131a  or  b.     M  T  W  9.     Miss  Fitch. 

[235a  Reader's  Theatre.  Theory  and  techniques  of  play  reading  as  an  art  form. 
Study  and  presentation  of  selected  plays  from  world  drama.     Recommended 
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background:  one  semester  of  Speech,  preferably  232b.     M  T  Th  2,  W  3 
optional.     Miss  Fitch.] 

331a  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  The  development  of  speech  in  the  child, 
problems  of  defective  speech,  speech  arts  in  the  classroom,  and  the  speech 
of  the  teacher.  Voice  recordings.  M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Miss  Fitch. 

332b  Oral  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  children's  litera- 
ture. The  techniques  of  its  oral  interpretation.  Practical  experience  in 
story-telling,  reading  aloud,  and  other  forms  of  classroom  presentation. 
Individual  voice  and  speech  practice.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 
only.     M  3-5  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Fitch. 


301a,  301b  Special  Studies.  By  permission  of  the  department  for  students  who  have 
had  three  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level.  Members  of  the 
department. 

304b  Senior  Colloquium:  Dramatic  Form  and  Theatrical  Style.  Exploration  of  dramatic 
genres  and  period  styles  through  a  few  selected  plays  and  readings.  Prep- 
aration of  final  projects  or  long  papers  which  will  test  the  student's  general 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  special  skills.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mrs  Chinoy 
(Director).     Members  of  the  Department. 

Graduate 

Graduate  courses  may  be  taken  for  double  credit.     Inquiries  concerning  graduate 
work  should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Adviser:     Mrs  Chinoy. 

401a,  b  Special  Studies. 

411a,  b  Research  and  Thesis  or  Production  Project. 

412a,  412b  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech,  and  Movement.  First  semester:  perform- 
ance techniques  of  period  plays.  Second  semester:  scene  practice.  Place- 
ment in  voice  and  movement  laboratories.  W  2-4  and  laboratory  hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr  Snyder,  Mr  Macht. 

413a,  413b  Advanced  Studies  in  Design  for  all  Aspects  of  Production.  Technical  produc- 
tion, lighting,  and  scene  design  for  stage,  film,  and  television.  Sections  in 
costume  design  and  construction. 
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414a,  414b  Advanced  Studies  in  Directing.     Technique  and  practice  directing  for  stage, 
film,  and  television.    F  2-6.    Mr  Snyder,  Mr  Barrow. 

415a,   b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Literature,  History,  Criticism,  and  Playwriting. 

The  Major 

Advisers:     Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  Ilia  and  one  other  semester  of  an  introductory  or  intermediate  course  in 
the  department. 

Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses,  including  304b,  in  addition  to  the  basis. 
Beyond  this  requirement,  students  will  arrange  programs  in  consultation  with 
advisers  to  provide  for  preparation  in  fields  of  special  interest  such  as  acting, 
design,  dance,  directing,  speech,  playwriting,  dramatic  literature,  and  theatre 
history.  Relevant  courses  outside  of  the  department  may,  by  permission,  be 
counted  in  the  major.  At  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  majors  will  take  a  qualifying 
test  to  indicate  their  readiness  to  pursue  advanced  work. 

Activities:  Upon  entering  the  major,  students  will  participate  in  the  Theatre  Pro- 
duction Laboratory,  a  non-credit  series  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  produc- 
tion assignments  designed  to  familiarize  each  student  with  the  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  production  practices. 

Honors 
Director:     Mrs  Chinoy. 
Requirements  for  admission: 

1.  Completion  of  the  basis  of  the  major  and  one  semester  of  Theatre  211. 

2.  One  semester  as  a  major  in  the  department. 

3.  Informal  interview  with  all  members  of  the  department. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  major.  These,  listed  above, 
should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for  seminars  and  independent 
study  in  the  department  and  in  approved  related  departments  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

2.  Completion  of  an  honors  project,  usually  equivalent  to  two  semester  courses, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  or  not  later  than  April  15  of 
the  Senior  year.  This  project  may  take  the  form  of  either  a  long  paper  in 
the  literature,  aesthetics,  or  history  of  any  of  the  theatre  arts  or  a  creative  work 
in  acting,  dance,  design,  direction,  playwriting,  speech,  or  stagecraft. 

3.  Two  examinations:  a  general  examination  in  the  theatre  arts,  and  an  oral 
examination  in  the  general  field  of  the  student's  honors  project. 
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Chinese  111.  Modern  Chinese  {elementary).  An  introduction  to  Chinese  sounds, 
to  basic  language  patterns  of  spoken  Chinese,  and  to  the  recognition  of  Chinese 
characters.  M  3-4:50,  Th  4-5:50,  and  two  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr 
Kung. 

Chinese  212.  Modern  Chinese  {intermediate).  Conversational  Chinese  and  reading 
of  modern  Chinese  writings,  additional  sentence  patterns  and  characters  and  their 
combinations.  Prerequisite:  111.  T  3-4:50,  Th  3  and  two  laboratory  hours. 
Mr  Kung. 

Chinese  322.  Modern  Chinese  {advanced).  Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure 
of  Chinese,  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chinese  materials.  Prerequisite: 
212  or  the  equivalent.     T  10-11 :50,  Th  11-11:50.     Mr  Kung. 

Chinese  333.  Modern  Chinese  Writings.  Selections  from  fiction  and  from  docu- 
mentary and  newspaper  styles.  Prerequisite:  322  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr  Kung. 

[Chinese  444.     Classical  Chinese.] 

General  Literature  291.  A  Survey  of  Selected  Literary  Masterpieces  from  Homer  to 
Tolstoy.  Lee.  W  3;  sect.  M  T  2,  W  3;  M  T  W  9;  M  T  W  10;  Th  F  1:40-2:50; 
W  F  1:40-2:50.  Mr  Connelly  {Director),  Mr  Dimock,  Mr  Fayen,  Mr  Young,  Mr 
Nuttall. 

History  and  Social  Science  293.  American  Ideas  and  Institutions.  A  study  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought  through  intensive  analysis  of  four  representative  genera- 
tions from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  adaptation  of  American 
values  to  changing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions.  Open  to  fresh- 
men by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Th  10,  F  10-11 :50.  Mr  Fink,  first  semester; 
Mr  Lawson,  second  semester;  Mr  Allmendinger,  both  semesters. 

[History  and  Social  Science  395b.  Interdepartmental  Seminar  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, History,  and  Sociology.  Topic  for  1971-72:  Comparative  Ethnic  Relations. 
An  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  relations  among  dominant  and  minor- 
ity ethnic  groups  in  various  societies.  The  groups  studied  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  following:  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  Asians  in  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean;  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia;  the  French  in  Canada;  and  Blacks 
in  Brazil  and  the  United  States.] 

History  of  Science  395a.  The  Newtonian  Synthesis.  The  biological  and  physical 
sciences  from  the  Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  focus  on  the  work  and 
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influence  of  Newton,  his  predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  Emphasis  on  the 
significance  of  scientific  ideas  in  intellectual  history.  M  T  1:40-2:50,  Th  2  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Burlingame. 

History  of  Science  396b.  The  Darwinian  Revolution.  Themes  in  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century science,  with  focus  on  the  work  and  influence  of  Darwin,  his 
predecessors,  opponents,  and  followers.  The  role  of  biology,  physics,  and  the 
sciences  of  man  in  shaping  the  modern  world  view  is  examined.  M  T  Th  2.  Miss 
Burlingame. 

History  of  Science  397b.  The  Scientific  Revolution:  1600-1800.  The  influence  of 
theology  and  philosophy  on  the  history  of  science.  Topics  include  the  role  of 
teleology  and  natural  theology  in  the  development  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
biology,  and  the  interrelations  of  science  and  religion.  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
Miss  Burlingame. 

Physical  Science  193.  From  Atoms  to  Galaxies.  The  unifying  idea  of  this  course 
is  structure  and  motion;  a  study  of  phenomena  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  exten- 
sion to  sub-microscopic  particles  and  to  very  large  systems.  Emphasis  on  the 
methods  used  to  arrive  at  both  classical  and  modern  theories  rather  than  on  facts. 
Simple  mathematics  such  as  algebra  and  trigonometry  will  be  used  in  a  few  cases. 
Audio-visual  aids  will  supplement  the  lecture-demonstrations.  This  course  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  students  who,  at  the  time  of  entering,  do  not  intend  to  major  in 
science.  Four  lecture-demonstrations  and  one  discussion.  Lee.  M  12,  T  11-12:50, 
W  11;  dis.  W  2.    Mr  Josephs  (Director),  Mr  Sherk,  Miss  Seitter. 

Social  Science  190a.  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Social  Scientists.  The  fundamental 
problems  in  collecting,  summarizing,  and  interpreting  empirical  data,  with  attention 
to  basic  descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  the  concept  of  a  sampling 
distribution  and  its  role  in  statistical  inference,  association  and  correlation.  Two 
class  hours  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Lee.  M  3-5;  lab.  Th  11-12:50.  Mr 
Cole. 
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Smith  College  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of 
Theatre  and  Speech),  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  a  limited  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  special  one-year  programs,  students  from  foreign 
countries  may  qualify  for  a  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies  or  a  Diploma  in  American 
Studies.  Ordinarily  about  one  hundred  students  are  registered  for  advanced  in- 
struction, which  is  available  in  most  departments  of  the  College  and  in  various  inter- 
departmental fields. 

The  College  offers  to  its  own  graduates  a  Master  of  Arts  program  at  the  University 
of  Hamburg  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Junior  Year  in  Germany. 
Other  colleges  may  arrange  to  have  candidates  for  their  own  Master  of  Arts  degree 
admitted  to  this  program  as  guests. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (currently  offered  in  botany,  chemistry, 
Spanish,  and  zoology)  requires  at  least  three  years  of  advanced  study  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  Although  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may 
be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year  by  well-prepared  full-time  students,  most  candidates 
find  it  profitable  to  spend  three  or  four  semesters  of  study  to  attain  the  degree.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  may  be  obtained  in  one  academic  year  by  properly 
qualified  students,  and  the  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is 
normally  completed  in  one  academic  year  in  addition  to  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks. 
Ordinarily,  two  years  of  full-time  graduate  study  are  required  for  students  with  an 
undergraduate  major  in  the  liberal  arts  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education.  There  is  a  residence  requirement  of 
two  academic  years  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

Most  graduate-level  courses  are  planned  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
various  Masters'  degrees.  The  departments  which  offer  this  work  present  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced  experimental  work,  or  special  studies  de- 
signed for  graduate  students.  These  courses  carry  numbers  in  the  four  hundreds 
(e.g.,  450)  in  the  departmental  listings  of  the  Courses  of  Study  of  this  catalogue.  Ad- 
vanced undergraduate  offerings  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
stated  in  the  paragraphs  describing  the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  In- 
dividual student  programs  are  planned  under  the  direction  of  departmental  graduate 
advisers. 

FOUR  COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith 
Colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  following  fields:  the  biological 
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sciences,  chemistry,  French,  geology,  German,  philosophy,  physics,  and  Spanish. 
The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  institution  in  which 
the  student  has  done  his  research  for  the  dissertation.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Smith  College  offers  several  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  graduate  study. 
Special  awards  are  made  for  study  in  Education  and  in  Physical  Education.  The 
science  departments  and  the  departments  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  Music, 
and  Theatre  and  Speech  offer  teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  for 
part-time  graduate  study  combined  with  departmental  assistance.  Applicants  should 
obtain  forms  from,  and  submit  completed  applications,  to  The  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Study. 

Several  scholarships  for  foreign  students  are  also  available.  Candidates  should 
apply  as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Students,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060,  for  applica- 
tion forms  and  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  applications  should 
be  received  by  January  15. 


Further  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  the  various  advanced  de- 
grees, admission,  residence  fees,  and  fellowships  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate 
Studies.  This  bulletin  and  an  application  blank  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  Lilly  Hall,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060. 
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THE  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY 

RESIDENCE 

Community  life  and  interests  are  an  integral  part  of  the  education  offered  by 
Smith  College.  A  large  number  of  student  organizations — of  a  civic,  cultural, 
athletic,  religious,  political,  social,  pre-professional,  or  service  nature — have  the 
lively  support  of  interested  members  of  the  student  body  to  whom  they  give  valu- 
able experience.  For  some  of  these  activities,  such  as  the  largely  autonomous  stu- 
dent government  and  the  various  campus  publications,  the  students  themselves  are 
almost  wholly  responsible;  for  others,  such  as  the  formal  musical  activities,  faculty 
direction  is  provided. 

Life  on  the  campus  is  also  enriched  by  an  extensive  program  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs which  bring  to  the  College  distinguished  speakers  and  musicians  from  this 
country  and  abroad.  Additional  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  and  panels 
by  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  make  for  a  full  and  varied  calendar. 

Faculty  and  student  legislation  relating  to  residence  and  attendance  is  printed  in 
full  in  The  College  Handbook. 

THE  HOUSES 

The  basic  unit  of  the  campus  community  is  the  college  house  which  normally 
accommodates  fifty  to  eighty  students  representing  all  four  classes.  Assignments 
to  houses  are  made  in  the  order  of  dates  of  application  for  admission  to  college.  A 
student  may  move  from  one  house  to  another  each  year  during  her  college  course, 
the  order  of  assignment  after  the  freshman  year  being  determined  by  lot. 

Except  for  a  few  smaller  houses  which  are  grouped  together  to  make  a  single  unit, 
each  college  house  has  its  own  living  room  and  dining  room.  Each  house  or  group 
of  houses  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Head  of  House  who  devotes  full  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  house(s)  and  to  the  members'  welfare.  In  some  of  the  houses  there  is 
also  a  resident  member  of  the  faculty.  Social  regulations  governing  life  in  the  houses 
are  administered  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  Every  student  contributes 
up  to  four  hours  a  week  of  light  service  to  the  house  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  her 
own  room. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 
The  College  provides  opportunity  for  the  development  and  expression  of  the  re- 
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ligious  concerns  of  all  its  students.  Services  of  worship  in  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  traditions  are  held  weekly  in  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel. 

The  Bodman  Religious  Center,  downstairs  in  the  Chapel,  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  student  religious  groups,  the  Service  Organization  of  Smith  (SOS),  and  three  of 
the  College  choral  organizations.  The  Protestant  Christian  Organization,  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Hillel  Foundation,  the  Newman  Club,  and  the  Christian  Science  Organization 
all  meet  in  the  Chapel  Lounge,  where  they  plan  and  present  varied  programs  of  wor- 
ship, study,  and  social  action.  These  groups,  together  with  SOS,  also  encourage 
students  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  many  opportunities  available  for  community 
service  in  Northampton  and  environs,  and  for  summer  service  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Other  student  religious  groups  are  encouraged  to  meet  in  the  Chapel  and  to  use 
its  facilities  for  their  programs.  Northampton's  churches  and  synagogue  also  make 
a  special  effort  to  welcome  students  to  their  services  and  programs.  Thus  the  op- 
portunity is  provided  for  students  of  all  faiths  to  strengthen  and  give  expression  to 
their  own  convictions  and  to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other 
traditions. 

The  Chaplain,  Associate  Chaplain,  SOS  Coordinator,  and  Director  of  Choirs 
all  have  offices  in  the  Chapel.  The  Chaplains  are  regularly  available  for  religious 
and  personal  counsel. 

HEALTH 

The  Health  Service  is  directed  by  the  College  Physician  assisted  by  a  medical  staff 
of  three  full-time  physicians,  one  half-time  physician,  and  one  part-time  psychiatrist. 
The  services  of  specialists  are  readily  available  in  Northampton  and  Springfield  for 
consultation  in  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness.  The  Student  Counseling  Service, 
headed  by  the  psychiatrist,  provides  confidential  counseling  for  students  who  are 
concerned  about  personal  problems.  As  part  of  its  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine, 
the  Health  Service  also  exercises  supervision  of  the  health  of  all  of  the  college  service 
employees. 

The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight  beds  is  a  modern 
hospital  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation.  In 
addition  to  administrative  personnel,  its  staff  includes  both  a  laboratory  and  an  X-ray 
technician,  a  dietary  supervisor,  and  twenty  registered  nurses  employed  full  or  part 
time.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Infirmary  houses  the  outpatient  offices  of  the  medi- 
cal staff.     The  Counseling  Service  has  offices  on  the  first  floor  in  the  East  Wing. 

The  College  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residence 
college,  in  addition  to  protecting  her  over  a  twelve-month  period  whether  or  not  she 
is  in  residence  at  college.     Participation  in  this  plan  is  optional  providing  the  student 
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has  protection  under  another  plan  and  furnishes  the  Treasurer's  Office  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  the  student's  membership  number. 

The  health  fee  of  $50  pays  for  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  and 
treatment  by  the  College  physicians,  and  the  Student  Counseling  Service.  Treat- 
ment includes  some  medicines,  physical  therapy  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet  irradia- 
tion and  various  forms  of  heat  such  as  diathermy,  infra-red  rays  and  whirlpool 
baths,  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physician  and, 
in  addition,  most  immunizations  needed  for  foreign  travel.  Some  orthopedic 
appliances,  such  as  crutches,  canes,  slings,  are  available  on  loan. 

Complete  physical  examinations  are  performed  as  required  for  graduate  school, 
employment  applications  or  other  special  programs. 

The  College  doctors  are  always  available  for  conference  with  students. 

In  the  interests  of  individual  and  community  health,  every  student  is  expected 
to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  which  are  outlined  in  The  College  Handbook. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  Vocational  Office  assists  students  and  alumnae  with  career  planning  and  also 
supplies  specific  information  about  employment  opportunities,  permanent  and  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  it  provides  information  concerning  specialized  and  professional 
training,  arranges  lectures  and  discussions  on  various  vocations,  and  schedules  inter- 
views with  employers  and  representatives  of  graduate  schools  who  visit  the  campus. 
Letters  of  recommendation  are  collected  for  undergraduates,  seniors,  and  alumnae 
from  employers,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration,  and  they  become 
part  of  a  cumulative  record  kept  for  every  student  and  alumna.  These  records  are 
on  file  in  the  Vocational  Office  and  are  sent  upon  request  to  prospective  employers 
and  scholarship  committees. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

College  Hall,  dedicated  in  1875  at  President  Seelye's  inauguration,  originally 
contained  all  the  facilities  of  the  College  except  for  housing.  It  continues  to  serve 
as  the  main  administration  building.  The  tower  houses  the  twenty-three-bell 
Dorothea  Carlile  Carillon  presented  by  her  family  as  a  memorial  to  Dorothea  Carlile 
of  the  Class  of  1922.  The  Business  Administration  Annex  is  located  at  30  Belmont 
Avenue. 

John  M.  Greene  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Greene,  Sophia 
Smith's  principal  adviser  in  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  a  large  auditorium  built 
in  1910  with  gifts  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  donors.  It  seats  2066  with 
additional  seating  space  on  the  stage.  The  four-manual  Austin  organ  of  seventy 
stops,  built  in  1910,  was  presented  by  the  Class  of  1900  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelia 
Gould  Murphy. 
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The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  alumnae, 
and  friends,  was  built  in  1909  and  enlarged  in  1937  and  again  in  1962.  In  addition 
to  the  offices  and  a  major  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Library,  it 
contains  departmental  study  rooms,  carrels  for  students,  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Smith  College  Library  contains  777,000  volumes,  this  number  including 
those  books  and  pamphlets  housed  for  greater  convenience  in  the  libraries  of  the  art, 
performing  arts,  and  science  buildings;  2,255  current  periodicals,  and  about  43  daily 
newspapers.     The  open-shelf  system  permits  free  access  to  all  books. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  completed  in  1955,  provides  a  place  for  public 
worship  and  private  meditation.  The  Clara  P.  Bodman  Religious  Center,  located 
in  the  Chapel,  contains  a  lounge  and  library,  a  choir  room,  offices  for  the  Chaplains 
and  campus  religious  organizations,  and  headquarters  for  campus  social  service 
activities.  The  three-manual  Aeolian-Skinner  organ  of  thirty-nine  stops,  built  in 
1955,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hills  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  James  Mandley 
Hills. 

Pierce  Hall,  built  in  1882  as  Music  Hall,  served  as  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  from  1924  to  1967  and  is  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Arthur  Henry 
Pierce  of  that  department.  It  now  contains  administrative  offices  as  well  as  class- 
rooms and  faculty  offices. 

Lilly  Hall,  given  in  1886  by  Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  as  a  Hall  of  Science,  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Center  in  1966.  It 
is  now  used  for  a  'number  of  teaching  and  administrative  purposes. 

Seelye  Hall,  given  in  1899  by  friends  of  President  Seelye,  contains  twenty-four 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  spaces  for  certain  student  activities. 

Hatfield  Hall,  built  in  1877  as  Hatfield  House  and  named  for  the  town  where 
Sophia  Smith  had  spent  her  life,  became  an  academic  building  in  1926.  It  provides 
seminars  and  classrooms,  conversation  rooms  for  the  modern  languages,  and  faculty 
offices. 

Wright  Hall,  completed  in  1961  and  named  for  President  Wright,  contains 
fifty-five  faculty  offices,  eight  seminar  rooms,  a  language  laboratory,  a  social  science 
research  center,  a  conference  lounge  and  a  lecture  hall  seating  404.  Tyler  Annex 
and  10  Prospect  Street  contain  an  additional  22  faculty  offices. 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  a  quadrangle  consisting  of  Sage  Hall, 
built  in  1924,  and  new  buildings  completed  in  1968,  including  the  Theatre  Building, 
the  Berenson  Studio,  and  the  Werner  Josten  Library.  The  tower,  given  in  memory 
of  Florence  Jeffrey  Carlile  '93,  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 

Sage  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  contains  the  classrooms,  offices, 
practice  rooms,  and  listening  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Music.  It  also  has  an 
auditorium  seating  743,  used  for  recitals,  lectures,  and  motion  pictures,  and  a  small 
classroom  theatre. 
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The  Theatre  Building  includes  two  theatres  and  such  supporting  facilities  as  a 
costume  studio,  a  design  studio,  a  sound  studio,  a  television  studio  with  separate 
control  room  and  make-up,  dressing,  and  storage  rooms,  as  well  as  a  scene  shop,  stu- 
dent lounge,  and  Green  Room.  The  main  theatre,  Theatre  14,  given  in  honor  of  the 
Glass  of  1914  by  a  member  of  the  class,  seats  460  and  is  fully  equipped  for  student 
use.  The  Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  named  in  honor  of  Hallie  Flanagan 
Davis,  a  former  Dean  of  the  College,  permits  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  stage 
presentations  through  the  use  of  movable  seats  for  a  maximum  of  200  persons. 

The  Berenson  Studio,  named  in  memory  of  Senda  Berenson  Abbott,  the  College's 
first  Director  of  Physical  Training,  provides  accommodations  for  both  individual  and 
class  instruction  in  two  dance  studios.  The  larger  contains  a  viewing  gallery  and 
equipment  for  dance  demonstrations. 

The  Werner  Josten  Library,  named  in  memory  of  Professor  Josten  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  houses  the  collections  of  the  Smith  College  Library  related  to  the 
performing  arts,  including  42,000  books,  39,875  recordings,  and  12,790  scores. 
Rooms  for  individual  and  group  listening,  as  well  as  reading  rooms,  are  provided. 

The  Clark  Science  Center,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  McCon- 
nell  '09)  and  other  donors,  comprises  a  completely  renovated  Burton  Hall  and  two 
new  buildings,  McConnell  Hall  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall.  The  Center  meets  the  most 
exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific  experimentation  and  equipment.  In 
addition  to  formal  class  laboratories,  there  are  areas  for  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  research.  Each  instructor  has  his  own  office  and  laboratory.  All 
departments  share  the  use  of  an  auditorium  seating  200,  general  classrooms  and 
seminar  rooms,  radiation  laboratories,  quarters  for  animals,  a  machine  shop,  a  stock 
room,  and  special  equipment. 

McConnell  Hall,  opened  in  December  1965,  was  named  in  memory  of  David 
McConnell.  It  houses  the  Departments  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
and  the  large  lecture  hall. 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall  '95,  was  completed  in  September  1966.  It  contains  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Biological  Sciences  and  part  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
as  well  as  the  Science  Library  of  69,000  volumes. 

Burton  Hall,  named  for  President  Burton,  was  built  in  1914  and  reopened  after 
renovation  in  1967.  It  contains  the  Department  of  Psychology,  most  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Clark  Science  Center. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House,  given  in  1896  in  memory  of  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  in- 
cludes greenhouses  illustrating  the  vegetation  of  different  climates  and  spaces  for 
teaching  and  experimentation  in  horticulture:  Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden 
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designed  for  horticultural  study,  with  sections  to  illustrate  plant  classification  and 
habits.  Arranged  about  the  college  grounds  are  smaller  gardens  and  numerous 
varieties  of  native  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Observatory,  located  in  West  Whately,  was  completed  in  1964.  It  con- 
tains a  16-inch  reflecting  telescope  used  for  advanced  teaching  and  research.  A 
smaller  telescope  and  other  instruments  for  undergraduate  teaching  are  installed  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall. 

Stoddard  Hall,  built  in  1899  and  enlarged  in  1918,  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Tappan  Stoddard,  Professor  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry.  Until  the  completion 
of  a  new  Fine  Arts  Center,  it  is  being  used  for  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Art, 
the  Hillyer  Art  Library  of  25,956  volumes,  and  collections  of  48,412  photographs 
and  97,000  slides. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  will  occupy  space  in  McConnell  Hall  until 
the  completion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Gill  Hall  and  Fort  Hill  House  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Child  Study  for  the  Smith  College  Day  Schools.  Gill  Hall,  built  in  1918  and  named 
for  relatives  of  Bessie  T.  Capen,  was  one  of  five  buildings  of  the  former  Capen  School 
acquired  by  the  College  in  1921  as  a  bequest  of  Miss  Capen.  Enlarged  in  1964 
by  the  addition  of  eight  modern  classrooms,  it  contains  also  the  library,  art  room, 
music  room,  science  laboratory,  and  gymnasium  of  the  lower  and  upper  schools. 
The  Preschool  is  housed  at  Fort  Hill  House.  Morgan  Hall,  named  for  Elisabeth 
Morrow  Morgan  '25,  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  department. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  given  by  alumnae  and  their  friends  in  1891,  includes 
two  bowling  alleys  and  four  squash  courts  in  addition  to  the  main  floor  and  offices. 

The  Scott  Gymnasium,  built  in  1924  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Walter 
Scott,  contains  a  large  floor  used  for  volleyball,  basketball,  and  fencing,  a  room  for 
dance,  two  smaller  gymnasiums  for  group  gymnastics,  a  graduate  student  classroom 
and  library,  a  swimming  pool  75'  x  23',  an  undergraduate  lounge,  and  department 
offices. 

The  Recreation  Fields,  over  thirty  acres  in  extent,  including  the  Allen  Field, 
the  gift  of  Frank  Gates  Allen,  and  the  Athletic  Field,  afford  opportunities  for  such 
sports  as  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  lacrosse,  tennis,  archery,  volleyball,  and  practice 
golf.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  Riding  Stables  and  Indoor  Reding  Ring. 
The  Field  House  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1939  with  funds  given  by  the  Classes 
of  1938  and  1939,  the  undergraduates,  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Trustees. 
Besides  space  for  storage  and  dressing  rooms,  it  contains  a  lounge  and  kitchenette. 
The  Boathouse  and  the  Crew  House  on  Paradise  Pond,  built  in  1910-11,  have 
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accommodations  for  canoes,  rowboats,  sailboats,  and  eight  rowing  shells,  as  well 
as  a  large  recreation  room  used  principally  for  dance. 

Davis  Student  Center,  the  student  recreation  building,  built  in  1898  and  ac- 
quired under  the  will  of  Bessie  T.  Capen  in  1921,  contains  a  food  shop,  TV  room, 
ballroom,  and  committee  rooms  for  student  organizations.  It  was  named  by  the 
students  in  honor  of  President  Davis.  Capen  Annex  is  an  adjacent  building  housing 
the  offices  of  student  publications  and  other  student  organizations. 

Hampshire  House,  the  campus  headquarters  of  students  who  live  at  home,  in- 
cludes a  large  living  room  with  kitchenette,  a  study  room,  and  dressing  facilities. 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  which  commemorates  Elizabeth  Mason  Howland 
'04,  was  opened  in  1919.  With  the  Florence  Gilman  Pavilion,  added  while  Smith 
was  host  to  the  Naval  Officers'  Training  School  and  enlarged  in  1950-51,  it  constitutes 
an  attractive,  well-equipped,  fire-resistant  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  sixty-eight 
beds.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 
The  outpatient  offices  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  offices  of  the  counseling  service 
are  housed  in  the  infirmary  building. 

The  Alumnae  House,  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
1938,  contains  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  Association,  and  a  variety  of  meeting  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  alumnae  and  College,  including  a  conference  room  seating  225. 

The  Faculty  Center,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1960, 
includes  a  dining  room,  a  lounge,  and  several  meeting  rooms. 

The  President's  House,  built  in  1920  on  a  hillside  looking  over  Paradise  Pond 
toward  Mount  Tom,  is  designed  to  be  suitable  for  official  College  functions  as  well 
as  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Services  and  Stores  Building,  built  in  1899  and  acquired  in  1946,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  a  variety  of  shops  and 
storage  areas.  Nearby  are  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  built  in  1947,  and  the  Central 
Chiller  Plant,  added  in  1967. 

The  College  Laundry,  a  fully-equipped  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  plant,  built 
in  1 92 1 ,  offers  its  services  to  members  of  the  College  community. 

THE  COLLEGE  HOUSES 

The  thirty-six  residence  units  provide  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
twenty-three  hundred  students. 

The  Old  Campus:  Chapin,  Dewey  (together  with  Clark,  a  small  house  adjacent  to 
it),  Haven  (together  with  Wesley),  the  Hopkins  group  (three  contingent  houses), 
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Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Morris,  Park  and  Park  Annex  and  150  Elm  Street,  Tenney 
(cooperative,  for  upperclassmen),  Tyler,  Washburn. 

The  Campus  Northeast  of  Elm  Street:  Albright,  Baldwin,  Capen,  Cutter,  Dawes 
(the  French  House),  Gillett,  Lamont,  Mary  Ellen  Chase  and  Eleanor  S.  Duckett 
(for  seniors),  Northrop,  Parsons  and  Parsons  Annex,  Sessions,  Talbot,  Ziskind. 

The  Quadrangle  Houses:  Comstock,  Cushing,  Ellen  Emerson,  Franklin  King, 
Gardiner,  Jordan,  Laura  Scales,  Martha  Wilson,  Morrow,  Wilder. 

The  Graduate  Houses:  8  Bedford  Terrace  and  Elizabeth  Drew  House. 
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THE  ANNUAL  FEE 

The  inclusive  annual  charge  for  tuition,  residence,  and  health  fee  for  the  1970-71 
academic  year  is  $3,680;  for  1971-72,  it  will  be  S3, 900.  The  College  offers  an  optional 
health  insurance  program  (see  p.  213).  Students  are  not  charged  the  full  cost  of 
instruction  since  the  annual  fee  represents  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  to 
the  College  for  each  resident  student.  Thus  every  student  receives  a  sizable  scholar- 
ship provided  out  of  endowment  income  and  current  gifts  to  Smith  College. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  August  15  and  January  20. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  September  1 ;  for  the  second  semes- 
ter by  February  1 .  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 

PAYMENT  PLANS 
The  College  has  no  established  plan  for  installment  payment  of  semester  charges. 
The  cost  of  operating  such  a  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  College  is  not  staffed  to  handle 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  College  participates  in  the 
Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  which  offers  a  monthly  payment  plan  to  parents. 
A  brochure  describing  this  plan  is  mailed  by  the  Treasurer's  Office  to  parents  of  in- 
coming freshmen  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

WITHDRAWAL  REFUNDS 

Commitments  to  Faculty  and  staff  and  arrangements  for  the  housing  and  board  of 
students  are  made  by  the  College  in  advance  of  the  academic  year.  They  are  based 
on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to  change. 

A  student  who  notifies  the  Registrar  of  her  withdrawal  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
College  will  have  all  charges  cancelled. 

A  student  who  withdraws  after  registration  will  receive  no  refund  for  tuition  or 
room.     Board  will  be  refunded  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

DEPOSITS 
A  General  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each  new  student. 

1)  For  students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  the  deposit  is  payable 
by  January  1. 

2)  For  all  other  students,  the  deposit  is  payable  on  May  1.  (This  is  a  one-time 
deposit  which  will  be  refunded  following  graduation  or  upon  withdrawal,  provided 
that  the  Registrar  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will  with- 
draw for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is 
not  refunded  for  new  students  in  case  of  withdrawal  before  entrance.) 

A  Room  Deposit,  non-refundable,  in  the  amount  of  $100  is  required  from  each 
incoming  resident  Freshman  or  upper  class  transfer  student.  This  deposit  is  due  on 
the  same  date  as  the  General  Deposit  described  above.  It  will  appear  as  a  credit 
on  first  semester  statements. 
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1970-71* 

1st  semester 
$    1,165.00 
650.00 
50.00 


Tuition 

Room  and  board 

Health  fee 

Total  required  fee 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance 

Optional  if  alternate  coverage  is  carried 
Other  Fees  and  Charges 

Fees  for  courses  in  practical  music 

Vocal  or  instrumental,  for  the  College  year: 
One  hour  lesson  a  week 
One  half-hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours 
Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually 

Use  of  practice  room  and  a  college  instrument 

Use  of  practice  room  only,  one  hour  daily 

Use  of  organs,  one  hour  daily 

Fees  for  classes  in  riding 


Fall  2  hours  weekly 

3  hours  weekly 
Winter      Unlimited  riding 
Spring      2  hours  weekly 
3  hours  weekly 
Materials  for  studio  course  in  art 
Graduation  fee 
Infirmary  charge  per  day 

Each  resident  student  may  have  Infirmary  care  for  four  days 
each  year  without  charge,  but  no  more  than  one  free  day  may 
be  used  for  any  one  confinement. 
Preliminary  Payments 

Registration  for  application  for  admission 

Not  refunded  or  credited 
General  Deposit 
Room  Deposit 
(See  preceding  page  for  information  concerning  the  above  deposits.) 
Fee  for  non-matriculated  students  for  each  course 
Fee  for  auditing,  per  three-hour  course 
Estimated  additional  expenses: 

Books,  each  year,  approximately 
Studio  art  course,  additional  supplies: 
Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture 
Photography  (excluding  camera) 
Subscriptions  and  dues,  student  activities 
Gymnasium  outfit  for  physical  education  (optional) 


2nd  semester 

$    1,165.00 

650.00 


$    1,865.00     $1,815.00 


70.00 


300.00 

300.00 

70.00 

20.00 

10.00 

50.00 

plus 

jumping 

65.00 

$ 

80.00 

85.00 

100.00 

10.00 

125.00 

55.00 

70.00 

75.00 

85.00 

approx.  10.00 

15.00 

50.00 

Recreation  and  incidentals 
*For  the  1971-72  academic  year,  the  comprehensive  fee  will  be  S3, 900. 
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15.00 

100.00 
100.00 

295.00 
5.00 

150.00 

12.00  up 

50.00  up 

25.00 

30.00 

from  $250.00  up 


Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  full  expenses,  the  College  offers  scholar- 
ships ranging  from  $200  to  full  fees  as  well  as  student  loans.  The  scholarships  are 
made  possible  through  endowed  funds  given  to  the  College  for  this  purpose,  by  an 
annual  appropriation  from  general  income,  by  annual  scholarship  gifts  from  alumnae 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  and  through  the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program.  Awards  are  granted  to  applicants  of  marked  scholastic  achievement, 
academic  promise,  and  demonstrated  financial  need  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Requests  for  financial  aid  are  considered  confidential  They  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  record  used  for  decisions  on  admission. 

Any  scholarship  granted  to  an  entering  student  will  normally  be  continued  through 
her  sophomore  year  if  she  maintains  a  good  personal  record,  an  academic  standing 
of  diploma  grade,  and  proves  financial  need.  At  the  completion  of  the  sophomore 
year  all  awards  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Financial  Aid  Committee.  Awards  will 
then  be  renewed  only  on  the  bases  of  good  character,  demonstrated  ability,  total 
achievement,  and  continued  need. 

Applicants  and  their  families  are  advised  that  when  no  scholarship  aid  is  awarded 
for  the  freshman  year  there  is  small  likelihood  that  a  student  will  receive  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  following  year,  except  in  emergency  situations.  Applicants  with  a  superior 
academic  record  for  the  first  two  years  and  continued  need  will  be  considered  for 
upperclass  awards. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  for  entering  students  must  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid.  Candidates  must  file  financial  aid  applications  by  January  8  of  the 
senior  year  in  high  school  for  entrance  the  following  September.  Students  applying 
for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  should  send  their  applications  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  October  15  of  the  senior  year  at  school. 

Scholarships  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  to  undergraduates 
who  have  been  residents  of  Northampton  or  of  Hatfield  for  at  least  five  years  directly 
preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to  college,  provided  they  are  able  to  satisfy 
the  full  requirements  for  admission.  Such  grants  are  continued  through  the  college 
course  if  the  student  maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the 
College,  and  continues  to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 

Scholarships  of  amounts  up  to  full  fees  may  be  awarded  to  foreign  students.  Special 
applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 

The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  awards  annually  a  scholarship  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  to  a  freshman  from  the  greater  Cleveland  area  who  meets 
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the  standards  of  excellence  and  need  stated  by  the  Society.     Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  awards  scholarships  of  $1000  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  to  students  whose  ancestry  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Society.  Special  application  forms  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Financial   Aid. 

LOANS 

Each  award  of  financial  aid  to  regular  students  is  usually  a  combination  of  scholar- 
ship grant  and  loan. 

Student  loans  from  College  funds  are  available  to  students  in  good  standing 
with  proven  financial  need.  Smith  College  also  participates  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Loan  Program.  All  applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  by  August  1st  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Later  applications 
may  be  considered  in  emergencies.  Because  College  loan  funds  may  be  limited, 
students  are  urged,  whenever  possible,  to  seek  loan  assistance  locally  through  State 
and  Federal  programs. 

All  financial  aid,  whether  scholarship  or  loan,  is  granted  only  to  applicants  whose 
need  is  proved  on  the  basis  of  information  submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  Need  is  reviewed  annually.  The 
College  itself  makes  all  final  decisions.  Awards  to  entering  students  are  announced 
simultaneously  with  admission  decisions. 

SELF-HELP 

The  College  undertakes  general  supervision  of  the  remunerative  work  done  by 
the  undergraduates.  All  students  employed,  whether  on  or  off  the  campus,  must 
first  register  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  On-campus  jobs  under  the  Smith 
Self-Help  and  Federal  Work-Study  programs  are  assigned  by  this  office  during  the 
academic  year.  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  work  outside  their  houses  during 
their  first  semester. 

Summer  employment  opportunities,  in  addition  to  summer  off-campus  Work- 
Study  jobs,  are  available  through  the  Vocational  Office. 

Tenney  House,  originally  established  as  the  gift  of  Mary  A.  Tenney,  is  open 
to  a  limited  number  of  upper  classmen.  In  this  house  the  students  cooperate  in  the 
purchase  of  food  and  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  The  cost  of  a  room  in  Tenney 
House  is  $200  for  the  year;  current  prices  determine  the  cost  of  board. 

MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year  the  College  awards  scholarships  for  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students 
recommended  by  the  Music  Department.  Auditions  are  held  for  entering  students 
after  the  opening  of  College. 
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FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  of  highest  academic  standing: 

The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  fifteen  scholarships,  created  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  first  group  of 
scholars  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Ten  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
seniors  in  the  first  group  of  scholars. 

The  William  A.  Neilson  Scholarship.  This  award  provides  full  tuition  for  a  student 
in  the  first  group. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  without  stipend  to 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  a  place  among  the 
first  group  of  scholars. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  list  of  fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those  open  to  students 
from  foreign  countries,  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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PRIZES 

The  Alpha  Awards  are  made  annually  by  committees  of  the  faculty  for  excellence 
in  the  fields  of  creative  writing,  dance,  drama,  technical  art,  practical  music  or 
composition. 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  American  Poets  through  the  prize  committee  of  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  by  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize,  given  in  her  memory  by  Dr.  Liebe  D.  Sokol 
'51  and  her  parents,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  shown  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year. 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  fund,  established  by  Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Babcock  ex-1911.  The  income  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
for  the  poem  adjudged  best  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  undergraduates  who  have 
not  already  won  the  prize;  the  poem  submitted  may  not  have  been  printed  previously. 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  outstanding  work  in  music. 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  to  a  sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics,  the 
decision  being  made  by  the  Department. 

The  Borden  Freshman  Prize,  to  be  awarded  annually  from  1962  to  1971  to  that  stu- 
dent who  has  achieved  the  highest  average  grade  among  the  members  of  the  class 
for  all  college  work  taken  during  the  freshman  year. 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  or  economic  subject. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  Latin 
as  determined  by  an  examination  in  sight  translation. 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  fund,  established  in  her  memory  by  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  bac- 
teriology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Brown  1887  in  memory 
of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical 
subject. 
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The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
history  in  the  regular  course. 

The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  those 
undergraduates  who  have  contributed  most  vitally  to  the  dramatic  activities  of  the 
College. 

The  Dr.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  fund,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Butterfield,  the  income  to 
be  awarded  to  a  senior  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  shown  a  high  potential  for  further  study  in  science. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  fund,  given  by  Mrs  Buttrick  in  fulfillment  of  her  hus- 
band's wish,  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  Biblical  literature  suggested  by  a  course  in  that  Department 
and   approved   by  the  instructor. 

The  Carlile  Prize  fund,  given  by  the  Very  Reverend  and  Mrs  Charles  U.  Harris 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Carlile  1922,  from  which  is  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  composition  for  carillon  and  a  prize  for  the  best  transcription  for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to  a  member 
of  the  junior  or  the  senior  class  for  excellence  in  Greek  language  and  literature. 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  the  best  original  poem — preferably  blank  verse,  sonnet,  or  ballad — or  informal 
essay  in  English. 

The  Merle  Curti  Prize  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  History  to 
that  student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  writing  on  any  aspect  of  American  Civili- 
zation. 

The  Dawes  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  undergraduate  work 
in  political  science. 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr  Henry  R.  Lang  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1885.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  to  students  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  who  have  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  original  in  the  year  in  which  the  awards  are  made.  The  award 
will  be  based  on  an  examination  in  sight  translation. 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  work  in  English. 
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The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Hazel  Louise  Edgerly  1917, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  to  a  senior 
in  honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in  that  subject. 

The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  a  member  of  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  class. 

The  Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  in  two  prizes  for 
the  best  musical  composition,  preferably  in  sonata  form,  and  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  a  small  form  by  members  of  the  senior  class  or  graduate  students  taking  Music 
342  or  Special  Studies  in  Composition  or  by  a  student  in  Music  233. 

The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  out- 
standing student  in  botany,  based  on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  courses. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Mrs  Mary  E.  W.  French,  the  income  to 
be  given  to  that  senior  who  has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  length  of  the  essays,  but  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  shorter  than 
4000  words  or  longer  than  10,000  words.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  essays  on 
a  Shakespearean  theme  (except  honors  theses)  prepared  in  courses  or  units  and  recom- 
mended by  the  instructors  of  such  courses  or  units. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  by  her  sister  Julia  H.  Gleason, 
the  income  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Elizabeth  Creevey  Hamm 
1905  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  a  freshman  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  record. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  in  memory  of  Frances  A.  Hause 
1922,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  who  has  majored  in  chemistry  and  has 
made  the  best  record  in  that  subject. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  fund  for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  must  be  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a  medal  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art  from  which  an  award  is  made  for  the  best  essay  on  a  literary  subject 
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written  by  a  freshman,  and  for  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Miss  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley 
1901,  the  income  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in  organ. 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy. 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize  fund,  given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield  who  has  main- 
tained a  distinguished  academic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College. 

The  Mrs  Montagu  Prize  fund,  founded  by  Abba  Louisa  Goold  Woolson  in  honor 
of  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  income  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  the  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century  or  women  depicted  in  the  literature  of  that  century. 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  fund,  given  in  her  memory  by  her  family  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicholson,  the  income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  distinguished  academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an  important  part 
in  student  activities. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
for  excellence  in  debate. 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  Smith  College  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature  to 
the  undergraduate  student  who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life. 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  fund,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
done  excellent  work  in  physics. 

FIRST  GROUP  SCHOLARS 

Students  who  have  a  record  containing  the  equivalent  of  at  least  5  A's  and  3  B's 
in  the  previous  year  are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  The  Dwight  W.  Morrow, 
Neilson,  William  Allan  Neilson,  and  Sophia  Smith  scholars  are  selected  from  the 
First  Group  Scholars. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SIGMA  XI 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  women's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society.  Each  year  the  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in  science. 
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PHI  BETA    KAPPA 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  membership  in  April.  In  1920  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  small 
number  of  juniors.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the  Chapter  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  national  Society. 
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Awards  and  Honors  —  1970 

PRIZE  AWARDS 

Margaret   Wemple  Brigham  Prize:  Susanne  YVyman,  1970 

American  Chemical  Society  Student  Award,  Connecticut  Valley  Section:  Marion  Sonia  Verp, 

1970 
American  Institute  of  Chemists'  Medal:  Ingrid  Jean  Pierce.  1970 
Frances  A.  Hause  Prize:  Marion  Sonia  Verp,  1970 

C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize:  Lorraine  Jean  Gudas,  1970;  Elizabeth  Ann  Bazash,  1970 
John  Everett  Brady  Prize:  Susan  Pierce  Edwards,  1970 
Julia  Caverno  Prize:  Susan  Archer  Speers,  1970 
Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  Fund:  Cathy  Ann  Schoen,  1970;  Katherine  Powell  Messenger, 

1970 
Samuel  Bowles  Prize  Fund:  Susan  Elizabeth  Porth,  1970;  Harriett  Townsend  Taggert, 
1970 

Teachers'  College  Book  Prize:  Margaret  Devers  Pfeiffer,  1971 

National  Council  for  Geographic  Education's  Award:  Razia  Shamsudin  Damji,  1970 
Royal  Society  of  Arts'  Medal:  Gail  Hood,  1970 
Academy  of  American  Poets'  Prize:  Susanne  Kay  Fickert,  1971 
Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize:  Jane  Rhonda  Passman,  1973;  Karen  M.  Neal,.1971 
Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize:  Martha  Ann  Smith,  1971 ;  Catherine  Lynn  Steele,  1973; 

Marilyn  Hunt  Lewis,  G.S. 
Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize:  Susanne  Kay  Fickert,  1971;  Helen  Judson  Clark,  1973; 

Merrie  Marcia  Spaeth,  1970;  Mark  Lane  Merlis,  1971 
Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Prize:  Helen  Judson  Clark,  1973 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prize:  first  place:  Jane  Leslie  Conly,  1971;  second  place:  Sarah  Ann 

Cruikshank,  1971 
Elizabeth  Drew  Prize:  Mildred  Rosalind  Zeldes,  1971 
Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize:  Janet  Marie  Crane,  1970 
Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Fund  Prize:  Lynn  Lewis  Zimmerman,  1973 

for  best  honors  thesis:  Grace  Elizabeth  Geoghegan,  1970;  Gloria  Ruth  Weissman, 

1970 
Alfred  Y.  Fisher  Memorial  Prize:  Nancy  Frances  Rauch,  1970 
Clara  French  Prize:  Grace  Elizabeth  Geoghegan,  1970 

Dawes  Prize:  Deborah  Anne  Kuhn,  1970;  Dora  Armenuhi  Saharuni,  1970 
Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize:  Victoria  Ten  Eyck  James,  1970 
Susan  Rose  Benedict  Prize:  Micheline  Bernadette  McCarthy,  1972;  Rebecca  Lee  Frantz, 

1970 
Harriet  Day  Barnum  Memorial  Prize:  Lucille  Helen  Allison,  1970 
Emogene  Mahony  Prize:  Parmelia  Alice  Singer,  1972 
Carlile  Prize:  Parmelia  Alice  Singer,  1972 
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Settle  Lehman  Fatman  Prize:  Penny  Jo  Anderson,  1971;  Ann  Marie  Callaway,  1971 

Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize:  Carol  Jean  Cohen,  1970 

John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize:  Teresa  Ann  Clements,  1970 

Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize:  Elizabeth  Townsend  Buhmann,  1 970 

Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize:   Ann   Elizabeth  Sheffer,    1970;   Elsa  Carolyn 

Vitols,  1970;  Mary  Ellen  Parks,  1970;  Suzy  Erica  Bianchi,  1971 
Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award:  Karen  Bert  Cooper,  1970;  Marjorie  Gove,  1973 
Samuel  Michelman  Prize:  Katherine  Frances  Myers,  1970 
Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize:  Jeanne  Barnes  Walter,  1970 
Scott  Paper  Leadership  Award:  Karen  Ann  Puskarz,  1972 
Amanda  Dushkin  Scholarship  Award:  Holly  Beth  Fitzsimmones,  1971 
Alison  Loomis  Cook  Scholarship:  Susan  Jona  McCone,  1971 
Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize:  Sally  Georgia  Damon,  1970;  Nina  Gidden  Stillman,  1970 
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Class  of  1970 


Elizabeth  Ann  Buzash 
Carol  Jean  Cohen 
Jean  Marie  Cutarelli 
Elaine  Mae  Diefenderfer 
Jane  Nesmith  Fisher 
Pamela  Jane  Gaudreau 
Danielle  Judith  Goldwater 
Lorraine  Jean  Gudas 
Julie  Audrey  Hensler 
Sally  Jean  Holbrook 
Agnes  Yuet-Yin  Hui 
Dorothy  Susan  Lipsky 


Paula  Louise  Magnuson 
Raven  Simkins  McCrory 
Susan  Louise  Mellen 
Kathleen  Wing  Moore 
Ingrid  Jean  Pierce 
Christine  Mary  Powers 
Nancy  Louise  Rader 
Terrie  Christine  Sieradzki 
Wendy  Ann  Stewart 
Lynn  Ristell  Tornow 
Marion  Sonia  Verp 
Linda  Kathleen  Watt 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


Lucy  Ely  Adams 
Lucille  Helen  Allison 
Teresa  Ann  Clements 
Carol  Jean  Cohen 
Janet  Marie  Crane 
Sally  Georgia  Damon 
Shirley  Carmen  Dugdale 
Susan  Pierce  Edwards 
Rita  Jane  Erickson 
Janet  Elizabeth  Findlater 
Jane  Nesmith  Fisher 


Janan  Catherine  Friedlander 
Susan  Emily  Gantz 
Grace  Elizabeth  Geoghegan 
Danielle  Judith  Goldwater 
Catherine  Greenwood 
Lorraine  Jean  Gudas 
Sally  Jean  Holbrook 
Agnes  Yuet-Yin  Hui 
Victoria  Ten  Eyck  James 
Mary  Louise  Kevlin 
Deborah  Anne  Kuhn 
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Mary-Anne  Lee 
Marcia  Louise  Mac  Harg 
Wendy  McGann 
Susan  Louise  Mellen 
Katherine  Powell  Messenger 
Kathleen  Marie  Meyer 
Nancy  Jane  Moore 
Leslie  Brooke  Newell 
Marjorie  Ann  Orr 
Helen  Hamilton  Page 
Laura  Madeleine  Ross 
Patricia  Lewis  Sackrey 
Penelope  Karen  Sarbin 
Sara  Elizabeth  Sebastian 


Susan  Lynne  Shaskan 
Ross  Oriane  Shepard 
Terrie  Christine  Sieradzki 
Susan  Sprague 
Wendy  Ann  Stewart 
Nina  Gidden  Stillman 
Harriett  Townsend  Taggart 
Lynn  Ristell  Tornow 
Elisabeth  Bretzel  Trumpler 
Karen  Lynn  Vogel 
Jeanne  Barnes  Walter 
Carol  Jo  Weiner 
Gloria  Ruth  Weissman 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Barbara  Ann  Abeles 
Stephanie  Adams 
Audrey  Roberta  Adelson 
Evangelia  Agapalidou 
Claire  Elaine  Ahlquist 
Jane  Kingsley  Alder 
Robin  Leigh  Anderson 
Paula  Maria  Andreani 
Joan  Margaret  Annett 
Vivian  Jane  Aranyos 
Kathleen  Eddy  Armstrong 
Nancy  Robin  Axelrod 

Martha  Jane  Babize 

Mary  Starley  Bales 

Marjorie  Donna  Basch 

Elizabeth  Tucker  Bates 

Laurie  Gail  Bean 

Devra  Renee  Beck 

Barbara  Jean  Bedont 

Martha  Lynn  Berg 

Bonnie  Belle  Billinkoff 

Anna  Abigail  LawtonBingham  (  Endicott) 

Susan  Eden  Bishop 

Mary  Ethel  Blanchet 

Deborah  Ruth  Boas 

Marjorie  Ruth  Book 

Mary  Linda  Bopp 

Alice  Ellen  Borowski 

Kristan  Jean  Bowen  (Harrington) 

Kathleen  Bostwick  Boyden 

Laura  Bradshaw 

Sue  Ellen  Brakel 

Elizabeth  Anne  Bridgman 

Christine  Brigagliano 

Jessie  Clark  Broadfoot 

Nancy  Gail  Brookman 

Katharine  Gordon  Brooks 


Susan  Elaine  Brooks 
Carolyn  Paige  Brown 
Sharon  Ann  Bucher 
Margaret  Edith  Bunke 
Ann  Mary  Bunzl 
Linda  Vreeland  Burns 
Susan  Elizabeth  Butterworth 
Jane  Heath  Buxton 

Julie  Bissell  Caillouet  (May) 

Ellen  Louise  Canby 

Susan  Katherine  Carey 

Madeline  Ann  Carlton 

Margaret  Jean  Carpenter 

Janet  Elizabeth  Carroll 

Martha  Putnam  Cathcart 

Deborah  Rae  Chiel 

Katherine  Ann  Childs 

Sara  Chang-Ing  Chin 

Eileen  Chiu 

Anne  Nowell  Clark 

Margaret  Clark 

Denise  Anne  Clay 

Susan  Esther  Cohen 

Karen  Bert  Cooper 

Paula  Victoria  Cortes 

Hilary  Hamilton  Coulter 

Salli  Barbara  Coulton 

Susan  Marie  Coutoumas 

Sandra  Lee  Crow 

Gayle  Allison  Cuming 

Kate  Allen  Cumming 

Jean  Elizabeth  Curley  (Hayes) 

Mary  Virginia  Currie 

Louise  Gibbs  Cushman 

Jane  Elizabeth  Cutler  (Greenspan) 

Catherine  Ellen  d'Agostino 
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Razia  Shamsudin  Damji 

Kathy  Nan  Dancn 

Catherine  Louise  Darby 

Anne  Davis 

Dolly  Louise  Davis 

Judy  Davis 

Diana  Hill  Day 

Jane  Holly  DeBlois 

Judith  Bland  Debuys 

Leslie  Jeanne  Dengler  (Smith) 

Gabriele  Maria  Goszcz  Del  oma 

Margaret  Anne  Devine 

Eva  Susanne  Ingeborg  Dewitz 

Anna  Wilson  Dickinson 

Elizabeth  Lynn  Dickson 

Jane  Dickson 

Deirdre  Elizabeth  Donnelly 

Deborah  Dorsey 

Dorothy  Jean  Drummer 

Laurie  Anne  Duckham 

Deborah  Louise  Dumaine 

Glenna  Michele  Dumey 

Lynn  Marie  Dunlap 

Louise  Lindner  Eastman 

Karen  Elizabeth  Eberle 

Linda  Lee  Eby 

Jacqueline  Ellis 

Rebecca  Anne  Ellis 

Margaret  Geist  Elman 

Susan  Ruth  Elrod 

Ann  Lydia  Engebretson 

Judith  Ann  Engel 

Janet  White  Eustis 

Virginia  Ann  Evans 

Jean  Kathleen  Fahey 
Lynn  Ellen  Feinerman 
Patricia  Bakewell  Fellner 
Marion  Victoria  Fern 
Kathryn  Ann  Fiddler 
Lillian  Jane  Findlay 
Deborah  Suzanne  Fink 


Reid  Jameson  Fisher 

Margaret  Reynolds  Fleck 

Kyle  lord 

Nancy  Forrest 

Deborah  Anne  Fralich  (II .1. 

Rosemary  Frazier 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Garry 

Joanne  Giacalone 

Judith  Bancroft  Fuller  Gillan 

Nancy  Lee  Goettman 

Sherry  Ellen  Goldston 

Ellen  Talcott  Goodwin 

Bonnie  Robin  Gordon 

Esther  Ruth  Valovis  Gordon   (Thai) 

Elizabeth  Angelina  Graff 

Mary  Drayton  Grant 

Beatrice  Anne  Gray 

Kathleen  Christine  Greve 

Helen  Avis  Grubb 

Sara  Helena  Guettel 

Janet  Gula 

Shelley  Marie  Hack 

Dougal  Margaret  Haggart 

Katherine  Walbridge  Hanaway 

Sarabelle  Hare 

Susan  Elizabeth  Harvin 

Susan  Powell  Hawley  (Kelly) 

Caroline  Marshall  Henderson 

Carolyn  Clarke  Hendrie 

Melissa  Valliant  Herbert 

Robin  Lynn  Hershey 

Susan  Hewitt 

Susan  Carole  Himes 

Deborah  Burnham  Hinckley 

Linda  Lee  Hobbet 

Christine  Vera  Holmes 

Jennifer  Lee  Holton 

Gail  Hood 

Kathlyn  Teresa  Hopkins 

Marion  Kampmann  Horner 
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Deborah  Robinson  Huff 
Kate  Humphrey 
Susan  Elaine  Hunter 
Jane  Bailey  Hurst 
Jean  Rendell  Husson 

Ann  Stephens  Jackson 

Deirdre  Jacobson 

Priscilla  Madelyn  Johnson 

Kathryn  Hastings  Jones 

Marian  Clifford  Jones 

Christine   Barbara  Joosten    (Sulkowski) 

Wanda  Mae  Jordan 

Margaret  van  Schoonhoven  Joss 

Karin  Otis  Judkins 

Peggy  Jane  Kamens 
Elizabeth  Karasinska 
Cecilia  Edith  Katz 
Marilyn  Sue  Kauffmann 
Emily  Barbara  Kaufman 
Carol  Jane  Keeney 
Candace  Hibbs  Keller 
Elizabeth  Fenley  Kelley 
Kathryn  Fitts  Kellogg 
Barbara  Ann  Kelly 
Jeanne  Anita  Kelly  (O'Grady) 
Mary  Claire  Kennedy 
Janet  Elaine  Kennen 
Alexandra  Kimberley 
Jane  Anne  Kinscherf 
Lucia  Pierce  Kittredge 
Abby  Ann  Klein 
Marianna  Knottenbelt 
Elizabeth  Sophia  Koppelman 
Marlynn  Vance  Krebs 
Sandra  Kreplick  (Lincoln) 

Saralyn  Lankford 
Karen  Louise  Larsen 
Linna  Kristine  Larson 
Patrice  Marie  Leary 


Deborah  Lee 

Nancy  Elisabeth  Lee 

Andrea  David  Levin 

Carol  Ann  Levine 

Nancy  Joan  Lewis 

Sharon  Lichtenberg 

Eva  Raphaela  Lilienthal  (Kramer) 

Barbara  Claire  Lindeke 

Sharon  Marie  Lipcius 

Cathy  Ann  Longinotti 

Carole  Ann  Lorber  (Masters) 

Madeleine  d'lvry  Lord 

Katherine  Hughes  Lowen 

Julie  Joanne  Manser 

Linda  Florence  Maracotta 

Jennifer  Mary  Marble 

Frances  Sue  Margolin  (Heisel) 

Mayda  Marion 

Daryl  Lillian  Mark 

Mary  Lenore  Marshall  (Coe) 

Martha  Anne  Matthews 

Barbara  Sue  Mautner 

Annalee  Grummann  McConnell 

Susan  Patricia  McConnell 

Marilyn  McCoy 

Margaret  Anne  McCurley 

Molly  Morrow  McGlannan 

Sallie  Poore  McGrath 

Janet  Louise  McGuire 

Alice  Maria  Mclnerney 

Heather  Lyons  McLaughlin 

Lucy  McLelland 

Jean  McManamy 

Ellen  McQuiston 

Martha  Winnifred  Mercaldi 

Constance  Sara  Mermey 

Katherine  Powell  Messenger 

Kathleen  MacKaye  Metzger 

Aileen  Meyer 

Melinda  Isabelle  Meyer 

Ann  Rose  Meyerhoff 
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Janet  Alice  Meyers 
Rhoda  Maddalena  Micocci 
Elizabeth  Anne  Miller 
Melinda  Earl  Miller 
Suzanne  Loretta  Mitchell 
Martha  Ruth  Mollison 
Pamela  Sue  Monlried 
Clarinda  Mary  Moore  (Conger) 
Rosalie  Morosani 
Susan  Dahl  Morrison 
Rebecca  Spencer  Moseley 
Kathleen  Muller 
Judith  Heyer  Murphy 
Katherine  Frances  Myers 
Pamela  Arthur  Myers 

Nancy  Sheryl  Nathan  (Hair) 
Susanna  Matilda  Natti 
Katherine  Seelye  Naughton 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Naughton 
Nancy  Clark  Needham 
Paula  Morris  Neely 
Julie  Nixon  (Eisenhower) 

Nancy  Wynn  Offenhauser 
Deirdre  Jacqueline  O'Flaherty 
Dorothy  Grace  Organ 
Marilyn  Alice  Organ 

Susan  Heidrich  Page  (Harris) 
Heidi  Sherburne  Pape 
Nancy  Susan  Paris 
Charlotte  Huger  Parker 
Mary  Caroline  Parker  (Haynes) 
Mary  Ellen  Parks 
Christine  Anthony  Paton 
Kathleen  Mary  Pearle 
Jennifer  Perkins 
Alice  de  Vermandois  Perry 
Pamela  Haile  Phillips 
Amy  Mcintosh  Phinney 
Lisa  Donna  Pick 


Patricia  Pingree  (McCarron) 
Jamison  Ann  Poindexter 
Susan  Lynne  Porter 
Lorraine  Marian  Power 
Christine  Mary  Powers 
Victoria  Anne  Powers  (Merickel) 
Mary  Hetherington  Pratt 
Sheryl  Lynn  Previll 
Catherine  Nisbet  Price 

Jo  Ann  Quigley 

Nancy  Louise  Rader 

Chitra  Raghavan 

Nancy  Frances  Rauch 

Rebecca  Dennis  Read 

Karen  Rose  Redden 

Constance  Suzanne  Reed 

Sharman  Willard  Reinhardt 

Anne  Clare  Reppert 

Susan  Carol  Rice 

Elizabeth  Ann  Dwight  Richardson 

Margret  Emily  Rinner 

Patricia  Ann  Rioux 

Patricia  Ritchie 

Lee  Margaret  Ritger 

Kathryn  Jane  Rodgers 

Fredda  Lynn  Rose 

Anne  Mitchell  Ross 

Jessica  Anne  Ross 

Shelly  Rothschild 

Susan  Jane  Rudd  (Sweatland) 

Nancy  Westgate  Russell 

Virginia  Skidmore  Rutledge 

Katharine  Worcester  Rylaarsdam 

Jane  Elizabeth  Salminen 
Jeanne  Marie  San  Dominick 
Lynn  Scharfman 
Jane  Carol  Scherer  (Larkin) 
Cathy  Ann  Schoen 
Susan  Harriet  Schwartz 
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Susan  Lois  Schwartz 

Anna-Marie  Elizabeth  Schweizer 

Susan  Gail  Seamans 

Janis  Lynn  Seestrom 

Mary  Josephine  Seibel 

Barbara  Joyce  Selden 

Deborah  Shapiro 

Nina  Beth  Shapiro 

Jane  Blewett  Sherwin 

Patty  Lee  Shipman 

Joan  Marsha  Shufro 

Jan  Silverstein 

Robin  Clarke  Skinner 

Ann  Denise  Smartt 

Barbara  Joan  Smith 

Deborah  Gail  Smith 

Karen  Woodbridge  Smith 

Rosamond  Ruth  Smith 

Tawn  Tawana  Smith 

Geraldine  Timmins  Smolka 

Judy  Ann  Snellenburg 

Susan  Slayter  Solenberger 

Susan  Archer  Speers 

Margaret  Huiet  Spurlin 

Olga  Sonja  Srepel  (Merrick) 

Claire  Betty  St.  Laurent 

Rebecca  Hewitt  Stanley 

Cynthia  Fryer  Steer 

Beth  Rosalie  Steiber 

Lynn  Dexter  Stevens  (Lenhart) 

Patricia  Ellen  Sweetser 

Barbara  Ann  Swiatlowski 

Mary  Jo  Sykowski 

Susan  Cynthia  Talbot 
Lisbeth  Lee  Tarlow 
Brenda  Irene  Taub 
Patricia  Louise  Thatcher 
Deborah  Lincoln  Thaxter 
Anne  Cleveland  Thaxton 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Thomas 
Susan  Elizabeth  Thomas 


Marjorie  Kay  Thompson 
Barbara  Corwin  Timken 
Hannah  Elizabeth  Tozer 
Joyce  Elaine  Trimble 
Ann  Elisabeth  Trott  (Hazard) 
Louise  Binford  Turner 

Andrea  Lynn  Ullian 

Christie  Van  Nostrand 
Marguerite  Barbara  Vigliani 
Elsa  Carolyn  Vitols 

Betsy  Walcott 

Elizabeth  Joy  Walker 

Sydney  Lancaster  Waller 

Gail  Miriam  Wallins 

Pansy  B.  Ward 

Eleanor  Sisson  Warren 

Wendy  Martha  Watson 

Linda  Kathleen  Watt 

Catherine  Louise  Webb 

Deborah  Lathrop  Webster 

Carol  Jo  Weiner 

Helen  Louise  Weist 

Parmelee  Welles 

Debrah  Lee  Welling 

Anne  Marie  Whinerey 

Adrienne  Ann  White 

Pickett  Waller  Wight 

Deborah  Benton  Williams  (Farrow) 

Susan  Ames  Williams 

Hilarione  Sydney  Williston 

Elizabeth  Moore  Wilson 

Helena  Winter 

Jane  Barbara  Witty 

Deborah  Lynn  Wolfe 

Barbara  Susan  Wood 

Marianna  May  Wood 

Pauline  Wood 

Jill  Linhart  WoodrorTe 

Susanne  Wyman 
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Martha  Ellen  Wynne 
Jane  Ellen  Young 
Renee  Meilien  Yuen 


Margaret  Jean  Berne 


Mary  Margaret  Zeilc 
Mary  Charlotte  /inn 


AWARDED  1969 

Georgia  Anne   I  homas 


1 1  ith   distinction 


Lucille  Helen  Allison 
Marlene  Gilda  Bellamy 
Harriet  Helen  Campbell 
Suzanne  Margaret  Cleary 
Teresa  Ann  Clements 
Carol  Jean  Cohen 
Sally  Georgia  Damon 
Shirley  Carmen  Dugdale 
Susan  Pierce  Edwards 
Rita  Jane  Erickson 
Janet  Elizabeth  Findlater 
Janan  Catherine  Friedlander 
Nancy  Jean  Goeschel 
Margaret  Susan  Hut 
Sheila  Maureen  Kennedy 
Mary  Louise  Kevlin 
Beverly  Ann  Koester 


Deborah  Anne  Kuhn 
Paula  Louise  Magnuson 
Marcia  Louise  Mac  Harg 
Kathleen  Marie  Meyer 
Marcia  Hale  Nichols 
Marjorie  Ann  Orr 
Helen  Hamilton  Page 
Carol  Joan  Rader 
Maria  Pamela  Rivera 
Patricia  Lewis  Sackrey 
Dora  Armenuhi  Saharuni 
Sara  Elizabeth  Sebastian 
Susan  Lynne  Shaskan 
Susan  Sprague 
Nina  Gidden  Stillman 
Elisabeth  Bretzel  Trumpler 
Jeanne  Barnes  Walter 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  WITH  HONORS 

Cum  laude 

Nancy  Lee  Banks,  Theatre 

Crisca  Bierwert,  Government 

Nancy  Brockway,  Government 

Elizabeth  Teller  Budge,  Russian 

Anne  Louise  Burke,  French 

Sara  Elizabeth  Caples,  Art 

Martha  Louise  Conforti,  Hispanic- American  Studies 

Elaine  Mae  Diefenderfer,  Mathematics 

Susan  Rosalyn  Elkins,  Engtish 

Jacqueline  Muriel  Fabe,  Government 

Jan  Carole  Friedman,  American  Studies 

Marie  Lucille  Fucci,  French 
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Leslie  Ann  Gardner,  English 
Pamela  Jane  Gaudreau,  Psychology 
Rosalie  Ellen  Gross,  Sociology 
Sharon  Ellen  Grubin,  American  Studies 
Julie  Audrey  Hensler,  Mathematics 
Roxanne  Virginia  Horning,  History 
Martha  Ellen  Johnson,  Economics 
Margaret  Lillian  Mitchell,  History 
Marie  Ellen  Monaco,  Chemistry 
Joanne  Clarage  Mortimer,  History 
Henna  Heng  Heung  Ong,  Government 
Beverly  Ann  Pierce,  English 
Terry  Ellen  Poison,  Government 
Susan  Elizabeth  Porth,  Economics 
Elizabeth  Singer,  History 
Nancy  Kay  Smith,  English 
Merrie  Marcia  Spaeth,  American  Studies 
Margaret  Susan  Thompson,  American  Studies 
Rita  Marlene  Wasserstein,  Government 
Patricia  Ann  Willett,  French 
Marianne  Griffith  Zurn,  English 

Magna  cum  laude 

Lucy  Ely  Adams,  Religion 

Elizabeth  Townsend  Buhmann,  Philosophy 

Elizabeth  Ann  Buz  ash,  Biochemistry 

Jean  Marie  Cutarelli,  Mathematics 

Susan  Emily  Gantz,  History 

Danielle  Judith  Goldwater,  Biological  Sciences 

Catherine  Greenwood,  French 

Anne  Louise  Harper,  Government 

Agnes  Yuet-Yin  Hui,  Mathematics 

Victoria  Ten  Eyck  James,  History 

Helen  Lazarus,  Sociology 

Mary-Anne  Lee,  Hispanic  Studies 

Dorothy  Susan  Lipsky,  Mathematics 

Raven  Simkins  McCrory  (Mersereau),  Mathematics 

Wendy  McGann,  Hispanic  Studies 

Kathleen  Wing  Moore  (Kurlanski),  Mathematics 

Nancy  Jane  Moore,  English 

Kathryn  Orbeton,  French 

Hoan  Thi  Lang  Pham,  French 
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Ingrid  Jean  Pierce,  Chemistry 

Erika  Kay  Rosenfeld,  Comparative  Literature 

Laura  Madeleine  Ross,  English 

Penelope  Karen  Sarbin  (Volp),  Theatre 

Margaret  Christian  Schley,  American  Studies 

Caroline  Theresa  Sheehy,  American  Studies 

Ann  Elizabeth  Sheffer,  Theatre 

Ross  Oriane  Shepard,  Religion 

Priscilla  Ellen  Starratt,  Government 

Wendy  Ann  Stewart,  Psychology 

Harriett  Townsend  Taggart,  Anthropology 

Lynn  Ristell  Tornow  (Goodhue),  Mathematics 

Marion  Sonia  Verp,  Chemistry 

Karen  Lynn  Vogel,  Art 

Gloria  Ruth  Weissman,  English 

Lynne  Elizabeth  Withey,  American  Studies 

Summa  cum  laude 

Janet  Marie  Crane,  Russian 
Jane  Nesmith  Fisher,  Geology 
Grace  Elizabeth  Geoghegan,  English 
Lorraine  Jean  Gudas,  Biochemistry 
Sally  Jean  Holbrook,  Biological  Sciences 
Susan  Louise  Mellen,  Mathematics 
Leslie  Brooke  Newell,  Italian 
Terrie  Christine  Sieradzki,  Mathematics 


CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


Kyung  Sook  Chung  B.A.  Sung-kyun-kwan  University 
M.A.  Seoul  National  University 


DIPLOMA  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Claire  M.  Dalemont  D.U.E.L.     University  of  Paris  (Nanterre) 

Maria  del  Carmen  Fernandez    Instituto  Nacional  Superior  del  Professorado  (Rosario) 

Lore  Hager    University  of  Hamburg 

Miskaman  Rujavichai  B.A.     Chulalongkorn  University  (Bangkok) 

Martine  Andree  Vuillard    Lie.  d'Anglais  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne) 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Darlyne  Lynn  Beliveau    B.S.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Judith  Carole  Bush    B.S.  University  of  Chattanooga 
Gretchen  Rose  de  Schot    B.S.  University  of  Utah 
Caroline  Magee  Drummond    B.S.  Florida  State  University 
Nan  Haugen    B.S.  University  of  Southern  California 
Bari  Andrea  Klein    B.S.  Indiana  University 
Linda  Graening  Reilly    B.S.  Michigan  State  University 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Patricia  Maloney  Archambault    B.A.  Clark  University 

M.  Ed.  Worcester  State  College 
Constance  Kent  Aten    B.S.  Ohio  State  University 
Janice  Barbara  Berry    B.S.  Salem  State  College 
Rosemary  Bishop    B.S.  Emerson  College 
Marcy  Ellen  Callahan    B.A.  Mount  Union  College 
Pauline  M.  Crisafulli    B.A.  Molloy  Catholic  College  for  Women 
Dolores  Jane  Czajkowski    B.S.  Syracuse  University 
Anita  C.  Davidsen    A.B.  Vassar  College 
P.  Albert  Durairaj    B.A.  University  of  Madras 
Helen  Marie  Eifert    B.A.  Upsala  College 
Norma  Dick  Filios    B.S.  Mary  Washington  College 
Alta  Jean  Goodnight    B.A.  University  of  Texas  (El  Paso) 
Linda  Sue  Hanson    B.S.  Gorham  State  College 
Sandra  Ruth  Hart    B.S.  Huntingdon  College 
David  Paul  Helmers    B.A.  Augustana  College  (South  Dakota) 
Sherry  Lee  Hill    B.S.  Brigham  Young  University 
Mary  E.  Hueller    B.A.  Hamline  University 
Patricia  G  Hunter    B.S.  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Patricia  K.  Jakupkovic    B.A.  Sacred  Heart  University 
Lucille  Marie  Krajacich    B.S.  Montana  State  University 
Ann  Leiko  Kurihara    B.S.  University  of  Hawaii 
Susan  Lynn  Martin    B.S.  Radford  College 

Carol  Needham  Massie    B.S.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Helen  Patricia  McDaniel    B.S.  in  Ed.  University  of  Georgia 
Joanne  Parmenter    B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Leelavathy  Patrick    B.A.  University  of  Madras 
Sherrie  Ann  Safer    B.S.  in  Ed.  University  of  Georgia 
Wilma  Jean  Shaffer    B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Margaret  Emma-Grance  Shank    B.A.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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Mary  Ann  Warwick    B.A.  Mount  Allison  University 
Phyllis  Ruth  Wendorff    B.S.  Worcester  State  College 
Harriet  Mills  Wheeler    B.S.  in  Ed.  University  of  Dayton 
Lolan  Person  Williams    B.S.  Alabama  State  College 

M.S.  Indiana  University 
Janice  Elaine  Zatzman    B.A.  Dalhousie  University 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Barbara  Curtis  Baker    B.S.  in  Ed.  Wheelock  College 
Roberta  Belding  Heston    A.B.  Smith  College 
Dorothea  Marion  Hillery    B.S.  Russell  Sage  College 
Monica  Marx  Knapp    B.A.  Harpur  College 
Ruth  Ann  Morrell    B.A.  University  of  Connecticut 
Dabney  Waters  Schmitt    A.B.  Smith  College 
Danyce  Turner  Weinberg    A.B.  Smith  College 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

Sarah  Johnston    B.A.  Colby  College  English 

Anne  Strong  Jones    A.B.  Smith  College  History 

Marilyn  Hunt  Lewis    B.A.  Spelman  College  English 

Dale  Ely  MacDonald    B.A.  Wells  College  French 

Anne  Derleth  Pengelly    B.A.  Carleton  College  The  Biological  Sciences 

Irene  J.  Stewart    B.  Mus.  Howard  University  Music 

Marlene  D.  Walt    B.  Mus.  Anna  Maria  College  Music 

Helena  Lai  Bun  Wong    B.S.  University  of  Hong  Kong  The  Biological  Sciences 

Kathleen  Anne  Theresa  Ziebro    B.S.  State  University  College  at  Oswego  Art 


MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(Theatre  and  Speech) 

Marylou  Carroll    B.A.  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  College 
John  S.  Driver    B.S.  Northwestern  University 
Grania  Mary  Hoskins    B.F.A.  Ohio  University 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

Margery  Louise  Anderson    B.  Mus.  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Robert  Edward  Berglund    B.A.  Amherst  College 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Mary  Raney  Johnson    A.B.  Swarthmore  College  History 

Zakiya  Kurrien  B.A.     St.  Xavier's  College  (Bombay)  Education 

Margarita  R.  Massad  Doctor  in  Ciencias  Fisico-Quimicas  University  of  Havana 

Chemistry 
Zarin  Nowrooz  Minocher-Homji  B.A.   M.A.    University  of    Bombay     Theatre    and 

Speech 
Carmen  Penelope  Perry    B.S.  Simmons  College  The  Biological  Sciences 
Leanne  Puglielli    B.A.  Grinnell  College  The  Biological  Sciences 
Donna  M.  G.  Robbins    A.B.  Smith  College  Psychology 
Caroline  Ware  Sly  A.B.  Swarthmore  College  Music 
Sheila  Maura  Thurau  B.A.  University  of  London  Theatre  and  Speech 
Marilyn  Bentley  Turner  B.A.  Colorado  College  Music 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Fe  Del  Mundo  Doctor  of  Science 

Physician  and  Founder  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
Quezon,  the  Philippines 

Ruth  Rice  Puffer,  Class  of  1929  Doctor  of  Science 

Chief,  Health  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization 

Rise  Stevens  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 

Opera  Singer 

Mercedes  Fermin-Gomez  Doctor  of  Laws 

Geographer  and  Senator  from  Venezuela 

Bennetta  Bullock  Washington  Doctor  of  Laws 

Author,  Educator  and  Public  Servant 
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School  For  Social  Work  Degrees 

August  1970 

DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Sandor  Elias  Blum,  adjunct  in  arts,  Harvard  University,  1960;  m.s.  in  s.s.,  Boston 

University,  1964. 
Mary  Patricia  Carroll,  b.s.,  m.s.w.,  Loyola  University,  1961,  1965. 
Sarah  Rachel  Dedmon,  b.a.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1959;  m.s.s.w.,  University  of 

Tennessee,  1962. 
George  Mace  Summers,  Jr.,  b.a.,  University  of  Maryland,  1958;  m.s.w.,  Catholic 

University  of  America,  1965. 
Clarence  William  Walker,  b.a.,  m.s.w.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1958,  1964. 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Lea  Farwell  Hall  Anderson,  a.b.,  Antioch  College,  1967 

Floyd  Henry  Ashlaw,  a.b.,  Assumption  College,  1967. 

Inez  Noelin  Atwell,  a.b.,  Howard  University,  1967. 

Carol  Ann  Auletta,  a.b.,  St.  John's  University,  1965. 

Deborah  Sue  Badler,  a.b.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1968. 

Barry  Howard  Berlin,  a.b.,  Boston  University,  1964. 

Jill  Jean  Bieber,  b.s.,  Ball  State  University,  1968. 

Robert  Louis  Bloomberg,  b.f.a.,  The  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1962. 

Maureen  McMorrow  Boland,  b.a.,  Immaculate  Heart  College,  1967. 

Elizabeth  Hearn  Brautigam,  a.b.,  Adelphi  University,  1965. 

Cecil  Earl  Bray,  a.b.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1964. 

Gertrude  Rose  Goldman  Brody,  a.b.,  Adelphi  University,  1967. 

Deanna  Mary  Brooks,  a.b.  in  educ,  University  of  Akron,  1965. 

Yen  Thi  Hoang  Bui,  b.a.,  McGill  University,  1968. 

Susan  Kay  Colvin,  a.b.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1968. 

Jo-Ann  Conroy,  a.b.,  State  College  at  Boston,  1968. 

Margaret  Rose  Corbett,  b.a.,  Trinity  College  (Vermont),  1966. 

Rudolph  Nicholas  Cox,  b.a.,  Queen's  University  (Canada),  1967. 

Judith  Jane  Cressy,  a.b.,  Connecticut  College,  1967. 

Martha  Jane  Curtis,  b.s.,  Central  Connecticut  State  College,  1964. 

Ruth  Louise  Lythcott  Darden,  a.b.,  Simmons  College,  1968. 

Ana  Marie  Dulay,  a.b.,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1968. 

Susan  Elizabeth  Dzurisin,  b.a.,  Seton  Hill  College,  1968. 

Marsha  Cheryl  Shulman  Farmelant,  b.a.,  McGill  University,  1968. 

Elaine  Paula  Finkelstein,  b.s.  in  med.  tech.,  University  of  Akron,  1964. 
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Revan  Huntington  Fisher,  a.b.,  Smith  College,  1968. 

Donnadee  O'Neill  Gale,  a.b.,  State  College  at  Salem,  1968. 

Susan  Ann  Gaugler,  b.a.,  Northwestern  University,  1968. 

Emanuele  Genovese,  a.b.,  St.  John  Fisher  College,  1965;  a.m.,  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity, 1968. 

Thomas  Laurence  Givler,  a.b.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1967. 

Stephanie  Joyce  Gubin,  a.b.,  Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
1968. 

Kristin  Gustavsdottir,  Social  Work  Diploma,  Stockholm  School  of  Social  Work  and 
Public  Administration,  1960. 

Evelyn  Te-Hing  Tung  Ho,  b.a.,  National  Southwest  Associated  University,  Kun- 
ming, China,  1943;  a.m.,  University  of  Michigan,  1947. 

Stephen  Jackson,  certificate  in  social  study,  certificate  in  psychiatric  social 
work,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1958,  1960. 

Thomas  Belton  Johnson,  b.s.,  Allen  University,  1960. 

Bonnie  KaufTman,  a.b.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1967. 

Sandra  Miriam  Klein,  a.b.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1965. 

Verena  Renata  Krahenbuhl,  diplom,  ausweis,  School  for  Social  Work,  Zurich,  1961, 
1965. 

Henry  Joseph  Lewandowski,  b.a.,  American  International  College,  1966. 

Pauline  Pui-Lin  Luk,  b.a.,  University  of  Oregon,  1967. 

Betty  Marie  McGovern,  a.b.,  San  Diego  State  College,  1949;  a.m.,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  1961. 

Judith  Eloise  McKnight,  a.b.,  Duke  University,  1967. 

Kathy  Marie  McVicker,  b.a.,  Harding  College,  1965. 

Alice  Jean  Harlin  Marcus,  a.b.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1966. 

Hazle  Nadine  Nichols  Matthaei,  b.s.,  West  Texas  State  College,  1961. 

Lelia  Ruth  Myers,  b.s.,  Memphis  State  University,  1965. 

Patricia  O'Connell,  b.a.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1961. 

James  Joseph  O'Malley,  Jr.,  a.b.,  State  College  at  Westfield,  1968. 

John  Robert  Osborne,  a.b.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1965. 

Wanda  Penelope  Partridge,  a.b.,  Stanford  University,  1966. 

Janice  Mary  Perley,  b.a.,  University  of  Maine,  1967. 

Mary  Lou  Petty,  a.b.,  Augustana  College,  1968. 

Robert  Marion  Rhymes,  a.b.,  Albany  State  College,  1968. 

Judith  Ann  Ross,  a.b.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1968. 

Erica  Lynn  Ruehr,  b.a.,  Scripps  College,  1967. 

Susanna  Karen  Dresser  Scheaffer,  b.s.,  Louisiana  State  University  and  A.  &  M. 
College,  1968. 

Barbara  Leah  Shapiro,  b.m.,  Washington  University,  1964. 

Georgina  Ann  Skilton,  diploma  in  social  studies,  University  of  Hull,  1963;  certi- 
ficate, Institute  of  Medical  Social  Workers,  London,  1964. 
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Judith  Elaine  Smith,  a.b.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1968. 

Nancy  Knox  Smith,  a.b.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1967. 

Rebecca  JefTers  Smith,  a.b.,  Morgan  State  College,  1951. 

Rebecca  Peel  Storey,  a.b.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  1962. 

Rhonda  Marie  Swenson,  b.a.,  Wartburg  College,  1968. 

Krishan  Kumar  Syal,  b.a.,  ll.b.,  Panjab  University,  1951,  1956. 

David  Jay  Tepperman,  b.b.a.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1960. 

Linda  Jean  Walker,  a.b.,  University  of  Denver,  1962. 

Froma  Carolyn  Weisberg  Walsh,  a.b.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1964. 

Renee  Pearl  Warshofsky,  b.a.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  1964. 

Nicholes  Weingarten,  a.b.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1964. 

Michele  Ann  Yashko,  a.b.,  Smith  College,  1968. 

Shirley  Ann  Zuckerman,  a.b.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1966. 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Howard  Joseph  Parad,  d.s.w. 
Roger  Rowles  Miller,  d.s.w. 


Helen  Pinkus,  d.s.w. 

*Eunice  F.  Allan,  d.s.w. 

Grace  Ganter,  d.s.w. 

Sophie  Glebow,  d.s.w. 

Margaret  Caroline  Yeakel,  d.s.w. 

Anne  Oppenheim  Freed,  m.s.s. 

Burton  Gummer,  m.s.w. 

Anna  Margaret  MacLaughlin,  m.s.s. 

Libbie  G.  Parad,  d.s.w. 

Gerald  Schamess,  m.s. 

Joan  McPhee  Scratton,  m.s.w. 

Mabel  G.  Wells,  m.s.w. 

Elizabeth  Clark  Johnson,  b.s. 

Norma  Joan  Pickle,  m.s.w. 

Ann  B.  Corleis,  a.b. 
Dorothy  M.  LaFleur 
Dorothy  A.  Nagle 


Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Dean 
Professor    of  Social    Work,    Director    of 

Research,    and  Editor,  "Smith  College 

Studies  in  Social  Work'' 
Professor  of  Social  Work 

and  Director  of  Field  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  \\  'ork 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Executive  Secretary  and  Registrar 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Assistant 

Registrar 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 
Administrative  Assistant 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  was  organized  in  1918  as  a  graduate 
school  in  which  to  prepare  psychiatric  social  workers  for  the  war  emergency.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  an  intensive  course  of  theory  and  a  period  of  supervised  practice 
were  given  to  those  who  were  graduated.  They  at  once  found  their  places  in  hospitals 
and  social  agencies.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  an  approach  to  problems  of  social 
maladjustment  through  an  understanding  of  the  personalities  involved  was  valid 
for  every  form  of  social  casework.  The  Smith  School  therefore  continued  after  the 
war  emergency  as  a  graduate  professional  school  of  social  work  and  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

The  first  decade  of  the  growth  of  the  School  corresponded  to  the  period  when 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  was  enlarging  its  scope  to  include  greater  focus  on 
mental  illness  and  mental  defect,  prevention  of  delinquency,  and  the  development  of 
child  guidance  clinics.     Psychiatric  social  workers  were   then  eagerly  sought  for 

*On  Sabbatical  leave  August  1,  1970  to  February  1,  1971 
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hospitals,  community  clinics,  and  for  preventive  mental  hygiene  work  in  courts, 
schools,  and  the  public  services.  There  is  an  even  greater  demand  for  today's  gradu- 
ates, who  have  a  rich  range  of  professional  opportunities,  under  both  governmental 
and  voluntary  auspices,  in  many  fields  of  practice,  including  child  guidance  clinics 
and  child  welfare  services,  delinquency  and  correctional  programs,  family  counseling 
services,  hospital  and  rehabilitation  centers,  psychiatric  clinics,  public  assistance 
programs,  and  school  social  work  departments. 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Educational  Plan 

The  educational  plan  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  basic  core  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  work  which 
transcends  the  specializations.  The  educational  program  is  so  planned  as  to  offer 
sound  orientation  in  the  broad  aspects  of  social  work  and  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional competence  in  the  practice  of  social  casework.  Graduates  are  prepared 
to  hold  casework  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of  private  and  public  agencies  and  to 
advance  to  supervisory  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

Block  Plan 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the  block  plan,  which  is  a  systematic  program 
consciously  designed  to  integrate  theory  and  practice  through  a  carefully  devised 
sequence  of  two  or  three  summer  sessions  of  continuous  academic  work  and  one  or 
two  intervening  winter  sessions  of  continuous  field  work. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  in  academic  study  on  the  Smith  campus  and 
two  winter  field  work  sessions  in  agencies  selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  School 
for  the  provision  of  a  sound  educational  experience. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic  study  at  the  School  and  an  inter- 
vening winter  session  in  field  work.  It  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  ade- 
quate graduate  preparation  or  satisfactory  supervised  employment  in  an  approved 
casework  agency. 

The  plan  provides  continuity  within  academic  work  to  assure  attainment  of  a  uni- 
form grasp  of  theory.  The  various  courses  taken  at  one  time  are  arranged  in  natural 
clusters  and  sequences,  forming  parts  of  an  integrated  whole  so  that  fundamental 
concepts  flow  from  one  course  to  another.  The  resultant  freedom  from  other  dis- 
tractions and  the  opportunity  to  give  full  attention  to  the  assimilation  of  theoretical 
content  promote  acceleration  of  learning. 

Classroom  Instruction 

Courses  taken  during  the  summer  academic  session  are  divided  into  three  curricu- 
lum sequences:  (1)  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment,  (2)  Social  Welfare 
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Policy  and  Services,  and  (3)  Methods  of  Social  Work  Practice.  Courses  in  the  first 
two  areas  include  relevant  knowledge  from  the  allied  disciplines  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, psychology,  law,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  courses  in  the  methods  of 
practice  integrate  this  knowledge  with  social  work  theory  and  develop  the  principles 
and  skills  essential  for  modern  social  work  practice.  While  students  concentrate 
in  social  casework,  they  take  a  rich  variety  of  other  courses  in  a  comprehensive 
curriculum  that  includes  offerings  in  such  subjects  as  social  welfare,  group  treatment, 
administration,  and  community  organization.  Basic  concepts  and  techniques  in 
social  work  research  are  reviewed  in  a  course  that  serves  as  an  introduction  for  in- 
dividual work  on  the  master's  thesis. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  School's  educational  policy,  the  curriculum  consists  of 
relatively  few  units  of  instruction  covering  basic  areas  rather  than  a  large  number  of 
isolated  subjects.  For  example,  the  basic  course  in  social  welfare  aims  to  develop 
a  sound  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  objectives  of  the  field  and  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  varied  programs  on  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  as  they  operate 
to  meet  a  broad  spectrum  of  individual  and  community  needs.  In  the  same  way, 
the  casework  courses  demonstrate  the  application  and  relevance  of  casework  princi- 
ples in  many  fields  of  social  work  practice,  including  child  guidance  and  child  welfare, 
delinquency  and  correctional  programs,  family  counseling  services,  hospital  and 
rehabilitation  centers,  psychiatric  clinics,  anti-poverty  programs,  and  school  social 
work  departments. 

Integration  of  the  total  curriculum  is  achieved  by  arranging  a  meaningful  sequence 
of  course  units  within  each  academic  session  and  through  successive  sessions.  The 
curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of  lecture  and  seminar  courses.  All  courses  in 
social  casework  are  taught  on  a  seminar  basis.  However,  even  in  the  lecture  courses, 
there  is  opportunity  for  class  participation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student's 
taking  initiative  for  his  own  learning  in  order  to  enhance  his  capacity  for  the  type  of 
independent,  critical,  and  creative  thinking  that  characterizes  the  truly  professional 
person.  Living  together  on  the  Smith  College  campus  during  the  summer  academic 
sessions  encourages  assimilation  and  exchange  of  experiences  gained  during  the  winter 
field  practice  periods,  productive  group  thinking,  and  lively  discussion  of  current 
professional  and  social  issues. 

Field  Instruction 

Field  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  academic  credit  is  given. 
Students  are  assigned  to  agencies  in  small  groups  for  a  long  and  continuous  practice 
period.  This  enables  the  student  to  become  a  participating  member  of  the  agency 
and  community,  and  furthers  the  development  of  a  professional  attitude  and  point 
of  view.  Responsible  participation  under  supervision  during  the  field  work  gives 
opportunity  to  develop  competence  and  self-reliance  in  casework  practice. 

The  student  is  expected  to  take  responsibility  for  a  substantial  amount  of  indepen- 
dent reading  in  casework,  psychiatry,  social  science,  and  social  welfare. 
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While  concentrating  in  social  casework,  each  student  enrolls  in  a  School-sponsored 
Social  Services  Seminar,  designed  to  relate  casework  to  the  broader  applications  of 
social  policy  and  social  welfare.  Moreover,  students  may  elect  to  undertake  a  modest 
assignment  involving  actual  participation  in  a  community  project.  Field  instruction 
centers  also  provide  orientation  to  social  agency  administration. 

During  the  field  work  period,  thesis  subjects  are  selected  and  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  members  of  the  School  faculty. 

Continuous  supervision  from  the  School  is  maintained  throughout  the  field  work 
period  by  regular  visits  of  faculty. 

Students  are  placed  for  a  continuous  field  work  period  of  eight  and  one-half  months 
in  fifty-nine  carefully  selected  agencies  in  twenty  cities.  The  block  plan  of  training 
frees  the  School  in  the  choice  of  agencies  without  geographic  limitation.  Agencies 
selected  include  family  services,  child  guidance  and  mental  health  clinics,  hospitals, 
and  child  placing  agencies,  under  private  and  public  auspices.  Agencies  affliated 
with  the  School  accept  responsibility  for  carrying  on  an  educational  program,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  School  select  qualified  supervisors  who  act  as  auxiliary  faculty 
in  field  instruction. 

Degrees 

The  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  period,  namely,  five  sessions  of  full-time  study  for  Plan  A 
students,  and  three  sessions  for  Plan  B  students;  (b)  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  required,  unless  exempted  by  examination,  when  advanced  work  may  be 
substituted;  (c)  satisfactory  completion  of  a  thesis.  Information  concerning  the 
Doctor  of  Social  Wrork  (D.S.W.)  is  given  on  page  [255]. 

Admission 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  is  open  to  men  and  women  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  who  have  completed  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  in  the  social  and 
biological  sciences.  The  School  Bulletin  giving  full  details  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  for  admission  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admission,  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work, 
Northampton. 

Expenses 

The  fee  for  each  summer  session  is  $600  which  covers  tuition,  room,  and  board. 
For  each  winter  session  the  fee  is  $400. 

During  the  periods  of  field  work  the  students  are  personally  responsible  for  their 
own  maintenance  and  may  not  accept  salaried  positions. 
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Scholarships 

A  number  of  stipends  and  scholarships  are  available  for  students  accepted  by  the 
School.  For  example,  several  field  work  agencies  grant  scholarships  to  apply  toward 
maintenance.  A  number  of  stipends  of  $1,800  to  S3, 200  are  granted,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  School,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  other  governmental  agencies.  No  qualified  candidate  should  be 
discouraged  from  making  application  because  of  financial  limitations. 

Calendar  1971-1973 

Session  I  June  to  September  1971 

Session  II  September  1971  to  June  1972 

Session  III  June  to  September  1972 

Session  IV  September  1972  to  June  1973 

Session  V  June  to  September  1973 

Seminars 

The  School  offers  a  series  of  two-week  seminars  in  June  open  to  experienced  social 
workers  and  limited  to  twenty-five  members.  The  seminars  are  conducted  on  the 
discussion  method  under  the  leadership  of  outstanding  practitioners. 


PROGRAM  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY 

The  Program  of  Advanced  Study  is  open  to  graduates  of  approved  schools  of 
social  work  who,  following  graduation,  have  demonstrated  substantial  growth  in 
clinical  competence  and  technical  knowledge  of  practice.  A  minimum  of  three  years 
of  casework  experience  is  recommended  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  clinical  study, 
but  consideration  can  be  given  to  applicants  with  less  experience  who  have  demon- 
strated exceptional  clinical  talent.  The  Program  consists  of  a  third  postgraduate 
year  of  clinical  study  and  practice  leading  to  a  diploma,  and  a  clinical  doctorate 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work  (D.S.W.).  Each  program  constitutes 
an  educational  entity  directed  toward  distinguishable  goals,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
transfer  from  the  Third-Year  Diploma  Program  to  the  doctoral  sequence.  Scholar- 
ship aid  is  available  for  qualified  students. 

Third-Tear  Diploma 

This  sequence  offers  formal  course  instruction,  supervised  clinical  experience,  and 
independent  study.  Seminars  in  casework  and  psychiatry  are  designed  to  improve 
the  student's  mastery  of  casework  principles  through  a  deepened  understanding  of  the 
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dynamics  of  personality  and  social  environment  and  methods  of  treatment.  Sem- 
inars in  teaching  method  and  administrative  process  examine  the  educational  and 
psychological  principles  involved.  Agencies,  clinics,  and  hospitals  that  are  out- 
standing as  teaching  centers  are  used  for  field  work. 

Doctor  of  Social  Work 

The  doctoral  sequence,  which  includes  three  summers  and  two  winters,  is  oriented 
to  the  advanced  preparation  of  casework  practitioner-investigators.  The  program 
of  study  offers  formal  course  instruction,  supervised  clinical  practice,  clinical  research 
training,  and  opportunity  to  pursue  a  formal  independent  investigation.  Designed 
to  enhance  career  efforts  to  discover  and  articulate  knowledge  about  practice  theory 
and  methods,  this  sequence  includes  additional  special  seminars  in  social  science  and 
research. 
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OFFICERS 
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Directors: 
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(Finance  Chairman) 
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(Chairman  of  Classes) 
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(Education  Chairman) 
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Miss  Nancy  Weiss,  810B  Kingston  Ter,  R.D.  2,  Princeton  NJ  08540 
Executive  Director,  Mrs  John  Scott  Stella,  29  Tyler  Ct,  Northampton  Mass  01060 
General  Secretary  Emeritus,  Miss  Florence  H  Snow,  179  Prospect  Ave.  Princeton  N  J 

08541 
General  Secretary  Emeritus,  Mrs  Clifford  P  Cowen,  61   Crescent  St,  Northampton 

Mass  01060 
Associate  Secretary  Emeritus,  Miss  Frances  A  Copeland.  205  Elm  St,  Northampton 

Mass  01060 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly.  Mrs  William  H  Brownell.  41  Henshaw  Ave. 

Northampton  MA  01060 
Honorary  Editor  Alumnae  Quarterly,  Miss  Edith  N  Hill.  36  Bedford  Ter.  Northampton 

MA  01060 

THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

Marian  Slanda  Clark  Assistant 

Margaret  Imelda  Donovan,  a.b.  Associate  Secretary 

Esther  Proffitt  Farrell  Assistant  Editor  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Beatrice  Cornell  Gutfinski 

Eleanor  Howard 

Sarah  Showalter  Hubbard 

Mary  Louise  Bierkamp  Keogh,  a.b. 

Susan  Syrek  Knightly 

Mary  Dyka  Mickiewicz 

La  Verne  Seewald  O'Connor 

Eva  Brooks  Thompson 

Helen  Howes  Wells 

Louise  Cooney  Whittier,  a.b. 

Margaret  Stevenson  Wickstrom 

Gladys  Rattell  Woloss 


Assistant 

Assistant 

Director  of  Alumnae  House 

Alumnae  Fund  Secretary 

Bookkeeper 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 


PRESIDENTS  OF  SMITH  CLUBS 

Alabama 

Birmingham,  Mrs  Clifford  L  Lamar,  3136  Pine  Ridge  Rd  35213 

Arizona 

Phoenix,  Mrs  Robert  Kepple,  4544  E  Oregon  Ave  85018 
Tucson,  Mrs  G  Allen  Mail,  5586  E  Pima  85716 

California 

Bay  Area  League,  Mrs  Samuel  A  Pond,  425  Family  Farm  Rd,  Woodside  94062 
East  Bay,  Mrs  George  F  Break,  1844  Yosemite  Rd,  Berkeley  94707 
Marin  County,  Mrs  Jerome  O  Kirschbaum,  78  Lagoon  Rd,  Belvedere  94920 
Peninsula,  Mrs  John  K  Walker,  24060  S  Court,  Palo  Alto  94301 
San  Francisco,  Mrs  Yoel  Haller,  175  Commonwealth  Ave  94118 
Southern  California  League,  Mrs  Paul  A  Erskine,  1410  Lomita  Dr,  Pasadena  91106 
Los  Angeles,  Mrs  Pietro  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  9045  Shoreham  Dr  90069 
Pasadena,  Mrs  Theodore  G  Congdon,  1718  Milan  Av,  South  Pasadena  91030 
Orange  County,  Mrs  Edward  J  Merrilees,  558  S  Nutwood  St,  Orange  92667 
San  Diego,  Jean  Smart,  3504  Browning  St  92106 
Santa  Barbara,  Mrs  Charles  R  Greene  Jr,  3721  Calle  Cita  93105 

Canada 

Montreal,  Mrs  Jeffrey  Aimers,  559  Roslyn  Ave  Westmount,  217  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Mrs  Ian  H  McLeod,  44  Riverview  Dr,  319 

Colorado 

Mrs  Chard  P  Smith,  3146  S  Clayton  St,  Denver  80210 
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Connecticut 

Darien-New  Canaan,  Mrs  Victor  O'Neill,  Briscoe  Rd,  New  Canaan  06840 

Eastern,  Mrs  W  R  Gillan  Hamilton,  R  D,  Essex  06426 

Eastern  Fairfield  County,  Mrs  Edward  P  Blanchard,   2  Turkey  Hill  Circle,  Green 

Farms  06436 
Greenwich,  Mrs  Robert  L  Luery,  54  Newfield  Dr,  Stamford  06905 
Hartford,  Mrs  Stanley  F  Montgomery,  65  Welles  Dr  N,  Newington  06111 
New  Haven,  Mrs  Dana  M  Hill,  70  Wingate  Rd,  Guilford  06437 
Western,  Mrs  Alexander  Abbott,  Topsides  Line,  Newtown  06470 

Delaware 

Mrs  George  A  Stetson  2d,  47  Selbourne  Dr,  Centerville,  Wilmington  19807 

D.C.,  Washington 

Mrs  Alan  A  Beck,  2410  Ryegate  Lane,  Alexandria,  Va  22308 

Florida 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Mrs  John  S  Rice,  Lago  Mar  Apts,  1750  S  Ocean  Lane  33316 

Jacksonville,  Mrs  David  B  Boyer,  2061  Beach  Ave,  Atlantic  Beach  32233 

Miami,  Mrs  David  P  Clarendon,  6645  S  W  102d  St  33156 

Palm  Beaches,  Mrs  Beuford  N  Willis,  340  Wilma  Circle,  Riviera  Beach  33404 

Sarasota,  Mrs  William  P  Wiseman,  318  Bird  Key  Dr  33577 

West  Florida,  Mrs  Max  D  Ulrich,  131  26th  Ave  N  E,  St  Petersburg  33704 

Winter  Park-Orlando,  Emily  Merrill,  985  Lincoln  Circle,  Winter  Park  32789 

Georgia 

Atlanta,  Mrs  K  Morgan  Varner  3d,  3647  Cloudland  Dr  N  W  30327 

Hawaii 

Mrs  Philip  M  Whitney  Jr,  4260  Halupa  St,  Honolulu  96818 

Illinois 

Central,  Mrs  Richard  F  Herndon,  1328  Wiggins  Ave,  Springfield  62704 

Chicago,  Mrs  Robert  G  Haas,  730  Bluff  St,  Glencoe  60022 

Chicago  City,  Mrs  Earl  Shapiro,  3750  N  Lake  Shore  Dr,  60613 

North  Shore,  Mrs  Archibald  McClure,  258  Melrose  Ave,  Kenilworth  60043 

West  Suburban,  Mrs  W  B  Martin  Gross,  11  E  North  St,  Hinsdale  60521 

Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Mrs  Thomas  J  Lord,  55  E  70th  St  46220 

Iowa 

Central,  Mrs  Dean  R  Grewell  Jr,  4221  Allison  50310 

Kentucky 

Mrs  William  O  Alden,  609  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
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Louisiana 

Mrs  William  A  Roy,  55  Versailles  Blvd,  New  Orleans  70125 

Maine 

Eastern,  Ruth  Gray  {Sec),  70  N  4th  St,  Old   Town  04468 

Western,  Mrs  Shelby  W  Putnam,  11  Island  View  Rd,  Cape  Elizabeth  04107 

Maryland 

Baltimore,  Mrs  Robert  D  Coughlan  3d,  14  Cavan  Dr,  Lutherville  21093 

Massachusetts 

Berkshire  County,  Mrs  S  Lane  Faison,  Scott  Hill  Rd,  Williamstown  01267 
Boston  League,  Mrs  Donald  J  Evans,  324  S  Main  St,  Cohasset  02025 

Andover- Merrimack  Valley,  Mrs  Robert  B  Segal,  Sutton  Hill  Rd,  North  Andover 

01845 
Belmont,  Mrs  John  J  Larkin,  128  Ellison  Pk,  Waltham  02154 
Boston,  Mrs  Murray  Dewart,  130  Aspinwall  Ave,  Brookline  02146 
Boston  Junior,  Mrs  Robert  G  Crocker,  24  Arnold  Rd,  Wellesley  Hills  02181 
Cambridge,  Lee  Sullivan,  77  Martin  St  02138 
Concord,  Mrs  Frederic  G  Withington,  Deacon  Haynes  Rd  01742 
Lexington,  Mrs  Edward  W  Webster,  87  Hancock  St  02173 
Cape  Cod,  Mrs  Robert  L  Bartlett,  27  Swift  Ave,  Osterville  02655 
Newton,  Mrs  Philip  C  Monahon,  5  Chester  St,  Newton  Highlands  02161 
North  Shore,  Mrs  Gerard  B  Townsend,  Proctor  St,  Manchester  01944 
South  Shore,  Mrs  Hector  E  Lynch  3d,  158  Washington  St,  Hanover  02339 
Wellesley,  Mrs  A  Warren  Wilkinson,  30  Barnstable  Rd,  Wellesley  Hills  02181 
Winchester,  Mrs  Philip  B  Parsons  Jr,  195  Highland  Ave  01890 
Cape  Cod,  Mrs  J  Paul  Lanza,  35  Harbor  Rd,  Hyannis  02601 
Fitchburg,  Mrs  Herbert  A  Tuck,  Electric  Ave,  Lunenburg  01462 
Franklin  County,  Mrs  Spencer  M  Holden,  Conway  01344 
Greater  Lowell,  Mrs  E  Alan  Larter,  Elm  Haven,  Dunstable  01827 
Hampshire  County,  Mrs  Herbert  F  Steeper,  6  Christian  Lane,  Whately  01093 
Holyoke,  Gertrude  Dunn,  274  Oak  St  01040 

Southeastern,  Mrs  Waring  C  Strebeigh,  Box  11-P,  Nonquitt,  South  Dartmouth  02748 
Springfield,  Mrs  Garry  de  N  Hough  3d,  119  Prynnwood  Rd,  Longmeadow  01106 
Worcester,  Mrs  Philip  Peterson,  350  Salisbury  St  01609 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mrs  Scott  K  Simonds,  2300  St  Francis  Dr  48104 
Birmingham,  Mrs  Robert  B  Carpenter,  564  Overhill  Rd  48010 
Detroit,  Mrs  Charles  E  Slough,  280  Ridge  Rd,  Grosse  Pointe  48236 
Grand  Rapids,  Mrs  Theodore  H  Fuger  Jr,  323  Gracewood  Dr,  49506 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Mrs  George  D  McClintock  Jr,  Box  84,  R  3,  Wayzata  55391 
St  Paul,  Mrs  John  R  Savage,  213  S  Avon  St  55105 
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Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Mrs  J  Wells  Steinwart,  4108  W  93d  St,  Prairie  Village  Kan  66207 
St  Louis,  Mrs  Frederick  T  Kraus,  714  S  Price  Rd  63124 

Nebraska 

Omaha,  Mrs  Joe  D  Auburg,  10524  Nicholas  68114 

New  Hampshire 

Mrs  Angus  M  Brooks,  38  Merrimack  St,  Concord  03301 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth  County,  Mrs  William  H  Burns  Jr,  507  Philadelphia  Blvd,  Sea  Girt  08750 
Montclair,  Mrs  Arthur  J  Sullivan  Jr,  46  Normandy  Rd,  Clifton  07013 
Northern,  Mrs  Bernard  Levere,  684  Carroll  PI.,  Teaneck  07666 
Oranges,  Mrs  Sidney  Keats,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange  07052 
Plainfield-Westfield,  Mrs  John  C  Rowland,  700  Coleman  PI,  Westfield  07090 
Princeton  Area,  Mrs  Lucius  Wilmerding,  9  Russell  Road  08540 
Watchung  Hills,  Mrs  Albert  R  Shelby,  23  Park  PI,  Short  Hills  07078 

New  York 

Albany,  Mrs  Eugene  F  Finkin,  31  Pollock  Rd,  Latham  12110 

Brooklyn,  Mrs  Arthur  Delmhorst,  56  Hicks  St  11201 

Buffalo,  Mrs  Robert  E  Maier,  8455  N  Main  St,  Eden  14057 

Long  Island,  Mrs  Stephen  C  Hanson,  116  Manhasset  Woods  Rd,  Manhasset  11030 

Mohawk  Valley,  Mrs  James  E  Spellman,  102  W  Rand  St,  Ilion  13357 

New  York,  Mrs  Murray  Gartner,  520  E  86th  St  10028 

Rochester,  Mrs  George  Durham,  880  Penfield  Rd  14625 

Schenectady,  Mrs  Robert  Marshall,  2213  Stone  Ridge  Rd  12309 

Syracuse,  Mrs  Cyrus  Falconer  Jr,  6  Beach  Rd,  Marcellus  13108 

Taconic,  Mrs  George  Washburne,  Bangall  Rd,  Millbrook  12545 

Westchester  County,  Mrs  Edward  M  Wheeler,  318  Douglas  Dr,  Chappaqua  10514 

North  Carolina 

Mrs  John  A  Stanley,  2648  Club  Park  Rd,  Winston-Salem  27104 

Ohio 

Akron,  Mrs  T  Price  Gibson,  279  Streetsboro  St,  Hudson  44236 

Cincinnati,  Mrs  Edward  P  Williams,  4565  Drake  Rd,  45243 

Cleveland,  Mrs  James  S  Reid  Jr,  2603  Fairmount  Blvd,  Cleveland  Heights  44106 

Columbus,  Mrs  Paul  M  Minus  Jr,  259  W  Riverglen  Dr,  Worthington  43085 

Lakewood,  Mrs  Clyde  H  Butler,  14923  Edgewater  Dr  44107 

Toledo,  Mrs  Donald  Soule,  4144  River  Rd  43614 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City,  Mrs  Hal  L  M alone  2d,  1917  Lanesboro  73120 
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Oregon 

Mrs  James  L  McAlpin,  2221  S  W  21st  St,  Portland  97201 

Pennsylvania 

Central,  Mrs  Thomas  A  Ehrgood,  12th  and  Oak  St,  Lebanon  17042 
Lehigh  Valley,  Mrs  Donald  B  Goodman,  Fish  Hatchery  Rd,  R  D  2,  Allentown  18103 
Philadelphia,  Mrs  John  J  F  Sherrerd,  833  Muirneld  Rd,  Bryn  Mawr  19010 
Pittsburgh,  Mrs  J  David  Barnes,  107  Eton  Dr  15215 

Rhode  Island 

Mrs  John  E  Franks,  8  Briarfield  Rd,  Barrington  02806 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  Mrs  William  L  Gray,  Box  1271,  Lulu  Lake  Rd,  Lookout  Mountain 

37350 
Memphis,  Mrs  Edward  Kaplan,  424  Sweetbriar  Rd  38117 
Nashville,  Mrs  Robert  Eisenstein,  Nichol  Lane  37205 

Texas 

Dallas,  Mrs  Gerald  Weenick,  4807  Ridgeside  75234 
Fort  Worth,  Mrs  William  J  Yates,  1700  Azteca  Dr  76112 
Houston,  Mrs  George  M  Stone,  4938  Glenmeadow  Dr  77035 
San  Antonio,  Mrs  Robert  L  Cook  Jr,  7514  Huntleigh  Lane  78209 

Vermont 

Mary  Louise  Burditt,  102  E  22d  St  Apt  3-G,  New  York  10010 

Virginia 

James  River,  Mrs  Donald  S  Brown,  7009  Lakewood  Dr,  Richmond  23229 

Washington 

Seattle,  Mrs  Paul  M  Poliak,  8459  N  E  9th,  Bellevue  98004 

Wisconsin 

Madison.  Ellen  Tufts,  136  Lathrop  St  53705 

Milwaukee,  Mrs  Roy  C  La  Budde,  9000  N  Bayside  Dr  53217 

Foreign  Clubs 
England 

London,  Mrs  Harold  Ford,  9  Malvern  Court,  Onslow  Sq,  London  S  W  7 

France 

Paris,  Mrs  Marcel  de  Gallaix,  14  rue  George  Sand,  XVI 

Netherlands 

Mrs  A  van  der  Goot,  Zijdelaan  28,  The  Hague 
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Summary  of  Enrollment 


1970-797  J 

Degree  Candidates 

Guest  St 

In  Residence 

Out  of 

In  Residence 

in 

Residence* 

in 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Freshman  Class  (1974) 

644 

Sophomore  Class  (1973) 

749 

12 

16 

Junior  Class  (1972) 

453 

147 

31 

Senior  Class  (1971) 

475 

32 

7 

Totals 

2,321 

191 

54 

Graduate  Students 

Degree  Candidates 

132 

Part-time 

25 

udents  Total 

Out  of 
Residence* 

644 
777 

30  661 

514 

30  2,596 

157 


Five  College  Students  taking 
courses  at  Smith  College** 

Special  Students 


248 
3 


GRAND  TOTAL 


3,004 


*Junior  Year  Abroad  (Smith/guest) : 

Italy-3/6;  Geneva-25/11;  Germany-11/6; 
Paris-18/5;  Spain-10/2;    Elsewhere:  20 

**The  cooperating  institutions  in  the  Five  College 
Program  are  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Students 


Class  of  Class  of   Class  of  Class  of  Graduate 
1971         1972         1973         1974       Students 


Alabama 
Alaska 

1 
0 

2 
0 

7 
1 

1 
0 

0 
0 

Arizona 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Arkansas  . 
California 

1 

22 

1 
17 

0 
22 

1 
21 

0 
2 

Colorado 

3 

0 

5 

4 

1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

55 
1 

7 

63 

6 

12 

69 
5 
9 

59 

4 
8 

3 
0 

1 

Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

12 
5 
0 
2 

7 
1 
1 
0 

11 

7 
2 
0 

12 
9 
2 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

Illinois 
Indiana 

15 
6 

23 
3 

32 
8 

24 
6 

1 
0 

Iowa. 

2 

2 

5 

1 

0 

Kansas 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

1 
3 
7 

6 

1 
5 

3 
5 
9 

3 

5 

10 

0 
0 

1 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

9 

87 

18 
113 

34 
96 

13 
106 

1 

69 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri   . 

4 

7 
5 

6 

7 
8 

10 

4 

10 

7 

6 

13 

1 
0 
0 

Nebraska 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

Nevada 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 

6 

52 
2 

72 

11 

56 

0 

88 

10 

54 

1 

151 

7 

51 

0 

118 

1 
5 
0 

7 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio . 

2 

0 

20 

2 

0 

26 

5 

0 

26 

6 

0 

28 

0 
2 
2 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylva 

L 

nia    . 

1 

1 
32 

3 

0 

39 

7 

2 

54 

2 

2 

36 

1 
0 

7 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


Class  of 

Class  of  Class  of 

Class  of 

Graduate 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Students 

Rhode  Island 

3 

9 

6 

0 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

1 

4 

5 

4 

0 

Texas 

6 

5 

13 

14 

5 

Utah 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont  . 

3 

8 

3 

3 

0 

Virginia    . 

18 

12 

23 

16 

4 

Washington 

4 

4 

9 

5 

0 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Wisconsin 

4 

7 

8 

5 

1 

Wyoming . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  Domes 

>tic 

497 

579 

745 

632 

118 

*  These  figures  include  a  number  of  students  admitted  for  the  second  semester. 
in  the  Junior  Tear  Abroad  are  not  included. 


Guest  students 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  of  Class  of  Class  of  Class  of  Graduate 
1971  1972         1973         1974        Students 


Argentina  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bahamas 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Brazil 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Canada 

1 

5 

2 

8 

4 

Canal  Zone 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Colombia 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Egypt  U.A.R.    . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

England 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

Greece 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Guatemala 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Holland      . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hong  Kong 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

India  . 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Italy    . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Kenya,  East  Africa 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Lebanon 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Malaysia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Mexico 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

New  Zealand 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Philippines 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Saudi  Arabia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Scotland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Singapore 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sweden       .        . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turkey 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Uruguay     . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West  Germany  . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

West  Indies 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Total  Foreign 

10 

23 

24 

15 

14 
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INDEX 


Academic  divisions,  37 
Academic  record,  57 
Academic  Societies,  227 
Absence,  58 
Acceleration,  49 
Administration,  29 
Admissions,  43 

Advanced  placement,  45,  49 

Advanced  standing,  46 

Early  decision,  45 

Entrance  requirements,  43,  44 

Entrance  tests,  44 

Foreign  students,  45 

Graduate  study,  213 

Non-matriculated  students,  46 

Readmission,  46 
Afro-American  Studies  courses,  60 
Africa,  Study  in,  55 
Alumnae  Association  officers,  256 

Presidents  of  clubs,  257 
American  Studies  major,  63 
Ancient  Studies  major,  64 
Anthropology,  202 
Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture 

courses,  7 Iff 
Art  courses,  65 
Astronomy  courses,  75 
Auditors,  46,  58,  222 
Awards,  228 

Bacteriology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
Biblical  Literature  courses,  189 
Bills,  2,  224 
Biochemistry  major,  80 
Biological  Sciences  courses,  81 
Black  colleges,  study  in,  56 
Botany,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
Buildings,  217 

Calendar,  College,  5;  yearly,  4 
Certificate  for  foreign  students,  213 
Chemistry  courses,  90 
Child  Study  courses,  104 
Chinese  courses,  211 
Class  schedule,  271 
Classical  Languages  &  Literatures,  94 


College  Boards,  44 
Committees,  Faculty,  35 
Comparative  Literature  major,  98 
Cooperative  house,  226 
Cooperative  ph.d.  program,  51,  213 
Cooperative    program   for   critical    lan- 
guages, Princeton,  56 
Correspondence,  2 
Counselors,  Board  of,  7 
Courses  of  study,  59 
Curriculum,  47 
Day  Schools,  34,  220 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  213 
Degrees  conferred  1970,  236-246 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  47 

Cooperative  ph.d.,  51,  213 

Doctor  of  Social  Work,  255 

Master  of  Arts,  213 

Master  of  Arts,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
213 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  213 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, 177,  213 

Master  of  Social  Work,  251 
Deposits 

General,  223-224 

Room,  223-224 
Departmental  Honors  Program,  49 
Diploma  in  American  Studies,  213 
Economics  courses,  99 
Education  courses,  104 
Election  of  courses,  57,  58 
English  courses,  110 
Entrance  requirements,  43;  tests,  43 
Expenses  and  fees,  223-224 
Faculty,  8 
Failure,  57,  58 
Fees,  for  auditors,  224 

Early  decision,  223 

General,  223 

Graduation,  224 

Health,  224 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  52 
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Fees  (Continued) 

Non-matriculated  students,  224 

Practical  music,  224 

Practice  rooms,  224 

Registration,  224 

Room,  224 

School  for  Social  Work,  253 

Sports,  224 

Tuition,  224 
Fellowships,  214 

Financial  Aid  and  Scholarships,  225 
First  Group  scholars,  227 
Five  College  Cooperation,  51 
Foreign  students,  45 
Foreign  Study,  52 
French  courses,  122 
General  Literature  course,  211 
Geographical    distribution    of   students, 

263-265 
Geology,  127 

German  courses,  132;  majors,  134 
Government  courses,  135 
Grades,  57 
Graduate  study,  213 
Greek  courses,  94 
Heads  of  House,  29 
Health  Service,  31,  216 
Hebrew  courses,  Biblical,  192 
HILC,  51 

Hispanic- American  major,  149 
Hispanic  Studies,  courses,  145 
History  courses,  151 
History  and  Social  Science  course,  211 
History  of  Science  courses,  211,  212 
History  of  Smith  College,  38 
Honorary  Degrees  conferred,  244 
Honors,  departmental,  49 

Conferred,  246 
Houses,  221 
Independent  study,  50 
Infirmary,  32,  216,  221,  224 
Insurance,  216,  224 
Intercollegiate  courses,  211,  212 
Interdepartmental  courses,  211,  212 


Italian  courses,  159 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  52 

Key  to  symbols  and  abbreviations,  8,  59 

Latin  courses,  95 

Library,  31,  216 

Loans,  226 

Major,  the  48 

Mathematics  courses,  162 

Microbiology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 

Museum  of  Art,  32 

Music 

Courses,  167 

Entrance  requirements,  170 

Fees  for  practical  music,  224 

Scholarships,  226 
Non-matriculated  students,  46,  224 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  227,  223 
Philosophy  courses,  172 
Physical  Education  courses,  176 

Courses  in  teacher  training,  178 

Requirements,  176 
Physical  Science  course,  212 
Physics  courses,  180 
Portuguese,  see  Hispanic  Studies 
Premedical  programs,  88 
Princeton  cooperative  program,  56 
Prizes,  228 

Psychology  courses,  184 
Readmission,  46 
Registration,  5 
Religion  courses,  189 
Religious  life,  215 
Requirements 

For  admission,  43,  44 

College  requirements,  47 
Residence,  215 
Riding  fees,  224 
Room  assignments,  215 
Room  deposit,  223-224 
Rules  for  election  of  courses,  57,  58 
Russian  courses,  196;  majors,  198 
Scholarships 

Social  Work,  254 
Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid,  225 
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Scholastic  achievement  tests,  44 

Aptitude  tests,  44 
Secondary  school  preparation,  43 
Self-help,  226 
Seminars,  58 

Separation  from  College,  58 
Shortage  of  hours,  58 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the  227,  231 
Signs  and  abbreviations,  8,  59 
Smith  College  Day  Schools,  34,  220 
Smith  Scholars  Program,  50 
Social  Science  course,  212 
Social  Work,  School  for,  250 

Degrees  conferred,  247 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  courses,  199 
Spanish,  see  Hispanic  Studies 
Special  Studies,  58 
Sports  fees,  224 


Student  Counseling  Service,  216 

Students,  summary  of,  262 

Summer  courses  in  the  history  of  art,  55, 

67 
Teaching  fellows,  27 
Teaching  fellowships,  214 
Theatre  &  Speech  courses,  205 
Toronto,  exchange  program  with,  55 
Trustees,  Board,  of,  6 
Tuition,  223,  224 

Twelve  College  Interchange  Program,  56 
Visitors,  2 

Vocational  Counseling,  217 
William  Allan  Neilson  Chair,  42 
Withdrawal  from  College,  46 
Withdrawal  refunds,  223 
Zoology,  see  The  Biological  Sciences 
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Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  Association  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New 
England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  associations  in 
the  United  States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated 
and  found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  support 
the  efforts  of  public  school  and  community  officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools 
meet  the  standards  of  membership. 
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